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TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


WE,  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  appointed  “ to  inquire  into  the 
Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  Subjects  in 
Ireland ; and  into  the  various  Institutions  at  present  established 
by  Law  for  their  relief ; and  also,  whether  any  and  what  further 
remedial  measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  Poor,  or  any  portion  of  them having  con- 
cluded the  inquiries  committed  to  us,  do  now  humbly  beg  leave 
finally  to  report  in  the  premises  as  follows : — 

Sect.  I. — The  evidence  annexed  to  our  former  Reports  proves  to  painful  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  much  and  deep-seated  distress. 

There  is  not  in  Ireland  the  division  of  labour  that  exists  in  Great  Britain ; the 
tody  of  the  labouring  class  look  to  agricultural  employment,  and  to  it  only,  for 
support ; the  supply  of  agricultural  labour  is  thus  so  considerable,  as  greatly  to 
exceed  the  demand  for  it : hence  come,  small  earnings  and  wide-spread  misery. 

We  give  in  the  Appendix  marked  (H.)  Tables  which  show — 

1.  The  amount  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  the 
classes  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  the  number  of  families  and  of  adult  males  of 
each  occupation,  according  to  the  census  of  1 83 1 . 

2.  The  quantity  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land  in  both  countries,  and  the 

proportion  which  it  is  supposed  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  one  countrv  bears 
to  that  of  the  other.  ' 

3.  The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  and 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  in  the  year,  so  far  as  any  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
them. 

It  appears  that  in  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  families  constitute  little  more 
than  a fourth,  while  in  Ireland  they  constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population ; that  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  1,055,982  agricultural 
labourers,  in  Ireland  1,131,715,  although  the  cultivated  land  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  about  34,250,000  acres  and  that  of  Ireland  only  to  about  14,600,000. 

TV 3 thus  find  that  there  are  in  Ireland  about  five  agricultural  labourers  for 
every  two  that  there  are  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain. 

It  further  appears,  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  Great  Britain  is  more  than 
four  times  that  of  Ireland ; that  agricultural  wages  vary  from  6c?.  to  Is.  a-day ; that  the 
average  of  the  country  in  general  is  about  8^. ; and  that  the  earnings  of  the 
labourers  come,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  class,  to  from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  a-week,  or 
thereabouts,  for  the  year  round. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  impossible  for  the  able-bodied,  in  general,  to  provide 
against  sickness  or  the  temporary  absence  of  employment,  or  against  old  age  or  the 
destitution  of  their  widows  and  children  in  the  contingent  event  of  their  own  pre- 
mature decease. 

A great  portion  of  them  are  insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life.  Their  habitations  are  wretched  hovels,  several  of  a 
family  sleep  together  upon  straw  or  upon  the  bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
blanket,  sometimes  even  without  so  much  to  cover  them;  their  food  commonly 
consists  of  dry  potatoes,  and  with  these  they  are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied  as 
to  he  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare  meal  in  the  day.  There  are  even 
instances  of  persons  being  driven  by  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs. 
They  sometimes  get  a herring,  or  a little  milk,  but  they  never  get  meat,  except, at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Shrovetide. 

Some  go  in  search  of  employment  to  Great  Britain  during  the  harvest,  others 
wander  through  Ireland  with  the  same  view. 
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The  wives,  and  children  of  many  are  occasionally  obliged  to  beg ; they  do  so 
reluctantly,  and  with  shame,  and  in  general  go  to  a distance  from  home  that  they 
may  not  be  known. 

Mendicancy  too  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and  impotent  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  general,  when  children  or  relatives  are  unable  to  support  them.  To  it 
therefore  crowds  are  driven  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  the  knowledge  that 
such  is  the  fact  leads  to  an  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms,  which  encourages  idle- 
ness, imposture,  and  general  crime. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  state,  that  we  consider  re- 
medial measures  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Poor. 

What  these  measures  should  be  is  a question  complicated,  and  involving  con- 
siderations of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  both  in 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Society  is  so  constructed,  its  various  parts  are  so  con- 
nected, the  interests  of  all  who  compose  it  are  so  interwoven,  the  rich  are  so  de- 
pendent on  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  upon  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  that 
any  attempt  to  legislate  partially,  or  with  a view  to  the  good  of  a portion  only, 
without  a due  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  community,  must  prove  in  the  end  fal- 
lacious, fatal  to  its  object,  and  injurious  in  general  to  a ruinous  degree. 

W e have  shown  that  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  are,  on  an  average, 
from  2a.  to  2a.  6 d.  a-week,  or  thereabouts.  Wretched  as  these  are,  they  yet  seem 
to  afford  to  the  Irish  labourer  as  great  a share  of  the  produce  he  raises  jus  falls 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  labourer  there.  For  as  the  Irish  labourers  exceed  the 
British  in  number,  and  the  produce  of  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Ireland  by 
three-fourths,  if  a proportional  share  of  the  produce  of  each  country  w'ere  given 
to  the  labourers  of  each  there  would  be  more  than  four  times  as  much  for  the 
British  labourer  as  for  the  Irish ; and  we  understand  that  the  earnings  of  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  Great  Britain  average  from  8a.  to  10a-.  a-week,  while  in 
Ireland  they  average  from  2s.  to  2a.  6 d.  or  thereabouts,  if  spread  over  the  year. 

This  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  observe  the  utmost  caution  in  applying  any 
remedy  to  the  evils  we  have  to  deal  with.  If,  finding  the  earnings  of  the  labourer 
so  small  as  they  are,  we  attempted  to  provide  him  with  more  than  he  has  at  present 
out  of  the  land,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  productive  powers  of  it, 
we  should  give  to  him  a greater  portion  of  the  produce  lie  helps  to  raise  than,  by 
comparison  with  Great  Britain,  ought  to  come  to  his  share  ; we  might  thus  throw 
land  out  of  cultivation,  and  involve  not  only  landlords  and  farmers,  but  the  labour- 
ers and  the  whole  community,  in  general  destruction. 

Sect.  II. — It  has  been  suggested  to  us  to  recommend  a Poor  Law  for 
Ireland  similar  to  that  of  England,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  poor  in  Ireland  must  vary  essentially  from  that  made  in  England.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  differ  widely  ; and  legislation,  we  submit,  should 
have  reference  to  circumstances  as  well  as  to  principles. 

The  law  of  England  requires  that  work  and  support  shall  be  found  for  all 
able-bodied  persons  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  out  of  employment.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  the  regulations  now  in  progress  under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  that  work  and  support  will  in  future  be  provided  for  them  only  through 
a workhouse,  and  it  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  tlie 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England  for  the  last  year,  that  into  a workhouse  the 
able-bodied  who  are  married, — those  of  the  class  who  stand  most  in  need  of  relief, 
— in  general  will  not  go. 

“ The  instances  of  the  reception  of  married  couples,  even  temporarily,  into  the  workhouse, 
where  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  enforced,  are  extremely  rare ; we  can  only  therefore  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  rule,  as  likely  to  occur  in  a small  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  the  out-door  paupers,  and  in  those  cases  only  as  occurring  for  a short  time.  Permanent 
domiciliation  in  a workhouse  is  the  result  we  least  of  all  contemplate  as  arising  from  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  Should  that  result  occur  in  any  peculiar  localities,  we  should  consider 
that  the  cases  called  for  the  application  of  other  remedies,  and  amongst  them  of  a migration  to 
a field  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  more  extensive  and  certain.  We  therefore  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  a most,  dangerous  experiment,  were  we  to  authorize  such  a new  and  extensive 
qualification  of  the  recognised  workhouse  system,  as  might  have  the  effect  of  domiciliating  and 
reconciling  to  a habitation  in  a workhouse,  a class  which,  experience  clearly  proves,  would  not 
otherwise  be  induced  to  accept  of  this  mode  of  relief. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  workhouse  system  in  England  is  used  as  a means,  not 
so  much  of  setting  the  able-bodied  directly  to  work,  as  of  putting  them  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  forcing  them,  when  they  cannot  find  employment  in  the 
parish  or  district  to  which  they  belong,  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  through  migration. 
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In  Ireland  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  workhouses  in  order  to  produce  this 
eflect,  tor  the  law  gives  to  the  able-bodied  there  no  right  to  demand  employment 
or  support.  The  difficulty  too  m Ireland  is  not  to  make  the  able-bodied  look  for 
employment,  but  to  find  it  profitably  for  the  many  who  seek  it.  There  are  as 
we  have  shown,  in  Ireland  a greater  number  of  labourers  absolutely  than -in  the 
whole  ot  Orreat  Britain,  more  than  double  the  number  relatively  to  cultivated  land 
and  more  than  four  times  the  number  relatively  to  produce. 

If,  therefore,  workhouses  were  determined  upon  for  Ireland  as  an  actual  means 
oi  relief,  they  must  he  established  lor  the  purpose  of  setting  vast  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed persons  to  work  within  them,  and  of  so  providing  for  such  persons  and  their 
families . N ow,  according  to  the  third  Table  annexed,  we  cannot  estimate  the  num- 
bei  of  persons  in  Ireland  out  of  work  and  in  distress  during  thirty  weeks  of  the 
year  at  less  than  585,000,  nor  the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  them  at  less 
than  1,800,000,  making  in  the  whole  2,385,000. 

This,  therefore,  is  about  the  number  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
accommodation  in  workhouses,  if  all  who  require  relief  were  there  to  be  relieved ; 
and  ive  consider  it  morally,  indeed  physically,  impossible  so  to  provide  for  such  a 
multitude,  or  even  to  attempt  it  with  safety. 

The  expense  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  the  necessary  buildings  would  come  to 
about  £4,000,000,  and  allowing  for  the  maintenance  of  each  person  2 id.  only 
a-day,  that  being  the  expense  at  the  Mendicity  Establishment  of  Dublin,  and  at 
other  similar  establishments  in  Ireland,  the  cost  of  supporting  the  whole  2,385,000 
for  thirty  weeks  annually  would  he  something  more  than  £5,000,000  a-year ; 
whereas  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of  towns)  is  estimated  at  less  than 
£10,000,000  a-year;  the  net  income  of  the  landlords  at  less  than  £6,000,000  • 
and  the  public  revenue  is  only  about  £4,000,000.  » ’ 

, W®  however,  think  that  such  an  amount  of  expense  as  we  have  men- 

tioned would  in  point  of  fact  be  incurred ; on  the  contrary,  our  conviction  is 
that  the  able-bodied  in  general,  and  their  families,  would  endure  any  misery  rather 
than  make  a workhouse  their  domicile.  Now  if  we  thought  that  employment  could 
he  had,  provided  due  efforts  were  made  to  procure  it,  the  general  repugnance  to  a 
workhouse  would  be  a reason  for  recommending  that  mode  of  relief,  for  assistance 
could  be  afforded  through  it  to  the  few  that  might  from  time  to  time  fall  into  dis- 
tress, and  yet  no  temptation  he  offered  to  idleness  or  improvidence ; but  we  see  that 
the  labouring  class  are  eager  for  work,  that  work  there  is  not  for  them,  and  that  they 
are  therefore,  and  not  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  in  permanent  want.  This  is  just 
the  state  of  circumstances  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England  say 
the  workhouse  system  is  not  applicable.  “ Permanent  domiciliation  in  a work- 
house,”  they  observe,  “ is  the  result  we  least  of  all  contemplate  as  arising  from  the 
proposed  arrangement.  Should  that  result  occur  in  any  peculiar  localities,  we 
should  consider  that  the  cases  called  for  the  application  of  other  remedies,  and 
amongst  them  of  a migration  to  a field  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  more  exten- 
sive and  certain.’5  As  then  actual  relief  is  required  by  the  able-bodied  in  general 
in  Ireland,  the  workhouse  system,  as  applied  to  them,  must  prove  illusory ; and 
if  it  were  established,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  bulk  of 
the  population  as  a stratagem  for  debarring  them  of  that  right  to  employment 
and  support  with  which  the  law  professed  to  invest  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  feelings  which  must  thus  be  created,  or  the 
consequences  to  which  they  might  lead. 

We  must  add,  that  if  workhouses  were  established,  and  that  want  should  send 
some  of  the  labouring  class  into  them,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  would  no  sooner 
be  there  than  the  strict  discipline  which,  as  in  England,  it  would  be  needful  to 
enforce  separation  of  families  and  so  forth — would  produce  resistance ; that 
tumults  would  ensue ; and  that,  after  much  trouble,  expense,  and  mischief,  the 
system  would  necessarily  he  abandoned  altogether. 

We  cannot  therefore  recommend  the  present  workhouse  system  of  England  as 
at  all  suited  to  Ireland. 

. Sect  . Ill  .—It  may  he  considered,  however,  that  the  objections  applicable  to  a pro- 
vision for  enforcing  in-door  work  would  not  be  applicable  to  one  for  enforcing  out-door 
employment:  hut,  considering  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  work  must  be 
found,  and  the  experience  had  in  England  of  the  consequences  to  which  any  plan 
of  out-door  compulsory  employment  inevitably  leads,  it  appears  to  us  that  any 
attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Ireland  must  lead  to  the  most  pernicious  results. 

If  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  take  more  men  than  they  chose  or  thought 
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they  wanted,  they  would  of  course  reduce  the  wages  of  all  to  a minimum.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  magistrates  or  other  local  authorities  were  empowered  to  frame 
a scale  of  wages  or  allowances  so  as  to  secure  to  each  labourer  a certain  sum  by  the 
week,  we  do  not  think  they  could,  with  safety  to  their  persons  and  property,  fix  a 
less  sum  than  would  be  equal  to  the  highest  rate  of  wages  pre-existing  in  the  dis- 
trict for  which  they  were  required  to  act ; nor  would  anything  less  enable  the 
labourer  to  support  himself  and  his  family  upon  such  food,  with  such  clothing, 
and  in  such  dwellings,  as  any  person  undertaking  to  provide  permanently  for 
human  beings  in  a civilized  country  could  say  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  with.  It 
would,  therefore,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  fix  different  scales  of  wages  or  allow- 
ances which  would  average  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  about  d.?.  (>d.  a week.  This 
would  be  to  double  the  present  earnings  of  the  body  of  labourers,  and  these 
appear,  by  the  third  Table  annexed,  to  amount  to  about  £f),H( )(),()()()  a-yeur.  The 
additional  charge  for  labour  would  therefore  come  to  about  that  sum. 

It  could  not  he  expected  that  the  tenantry  should  bear  this  burthen ; they  have 
not  capital  to  do  so,  even  if  the  further  sum  they  were,  required  to  expend  on 
labour  were  likely  to  make  a profitable  return;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
could  do  no  such  thing.  If  the  law  required  that  the  whole  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Ireland  should  beset  to  work,  there  must  he  constantly  employed 
in  Ireland  about  five  labourers  for  every  two  employed  on  the  same  extent  of 
cultivated  land  in  Great  Britain  ; the  labourers  too  would  not  he  freely  taken  by 
their  employers  and  bound  to  please  them  or  lose  their  employment,  but  would 
he  forced  upon  them,  and  entitled  to  he  paid  a certain  sum  whether  they  gave 
satisfaction  or  not;  under  such  circumstances,  labour  could  not  he  expected  to 
yield  a profitable  return  to  those  who  paid  for  it. 

The  charge  must  therefore  come  upon  the  hind  lords. 

Now  the  rental  of  the  country  at  present  goes  to  feed  commerce,  to  give  employ- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  to  profitable  labourers,  and  to  keep  society  in  u healthy 
state.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  it  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  unpro- 
fitable labourers,  it  would.be  in  a great  degree  consumed  without  being  repro- 
duced, commerce  must  decay,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  and  all 
commodities  (save  potatoes  and  coarse  clothing)  must  immediately  contract ; rents 
must  therefore  diminish,  while  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employment  and  in 
need  of  support  must  increase,  and  general  ruin  he  the  result. 

To  apprehend  all  this  may  to  some  appear  visionary.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
show  how  possible  it  is,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  England: — 

“We  are  happy  to  say  that  not  many  cases  of  the  actual  derolictiou  of  estates  have  been 
stated  to  us.  Some,  however,  have  occurred,  and  we  have  given  in  the  extracts  from  our 
evidence  the  details  of  one,  the  parish  of  Cholosbury,  iu  the  county  of  Porks.  It;  appears 
that  in  this  parish,  the  population  of  which  has  boon  almost;  stationary  since  1801,  in  which, 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the.  rates  were  only  £10  i l.v.  a-yeur,  and  only  one 
person  received  relief,  the  sum  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  rose  from  £00  4v.  a-year 
in  1816  to  £150  5.y.  in  1831,  and  in  1832,  when  it,  was  proceeding  at.  the  rate  of  £367  a-year, 
it  suddenly  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  1o  continue  its  collection;  the  landlords 
having  given  vp  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies , and  I he.  elergyman  his  glebe  and  his 
tithes.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Jest  on,  states,  ‘that  iu  October  1832  the  parish  officers  threw  up 
their  books,  and  the  poor  assembled  in  a large  body  before  lu's  door  white  he  was  in  bed, 
asking  fm-  advice,  and  food.’  Partly  from  bis  own  small  means,  partly  from  the  charity  of 
neighbours,  and  partly  by  rates  in  aid  imposed  on  the  neighbouring  parishes,  they  were  for 
some  time  supported ; and  the  benevolent  rector  'recommends  that  ‘ the.  whole  of  the.  lands 
should  be  divided  among  the  able-bodied  paupers  and  adds,  ‘that  ho  has  reason  to  think 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the  parish  in  the  interval  receiving  the  assistance  of  vales 
in  aid,  the  whole  of  the  poor  would  be  able  and  willing  to  support  themselves,  the  aged  and 
impotent  of  course  excepted.’  In  Cholesbury,  llievcfove,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor 
has  not  merely  swallowed  up  the  whole,  value  of  the  land,  it  requires  two  years  of  rates  in  aid 
from  other  parishes  to  enable  the  able-bodied,  alter  t lie  land  has  been  given  up  to  thorn,  to 
support  themselves ; and  the  aged  and  impotent  must  even  then  remain  a burthen  outlie 
neighbouring  parishes. 

As  the  parish  of  Cholesbury  became  to  other  parishes  in  England,  so,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  very  many  of  the  parishes  of  Ireland  be  to  the  residue  at  the 
end  of  a year  from  the  commencement  of  any  system  for  charging  the  land  inde- 
finitely with  the  support  of  the  whole  labouring  part  of  the  community ; and,  as 
these  must  shortly  bring  down  all  others  to  their  level,  the  whole  of  Ireland  would 
soon  have  to  lean  on  Great  Britain  for  support. 
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But  it  is  not  through,  the  history  of  Cholesbury  only  that  the  Report  from  which 
we  have  quoted  reads  us  a warning  lesson.  It  shows  in  every  part  of  it  the 
vicious  tendency  of  any  plan,  however  plausible,  for  securing  to  the  whole  of  the 
able-bodied  a right  to  out-door  employment  and  support.  Various  systems  were 
tried  in  England  for  the  purpose,  all  of  which  failed,  and  not  only  failed,  but  pro- 
duced effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  were  intended. 

The  principle  of  each  Avas  to  secure  to  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  constant 
employment  and  support  according  to  some  given  scale  of  alloAvance. 

This  may  appear  at  first  both  AA'ise  and  just,  but  not  when  it  is  considered  that 
employment  and  support  must  be  provided  for  every  labourer  Avhatever  may  be 
his  deserts,  and  that  Avhere  fifty  active  men  may  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  a 
parish,  and,  doing  it,  become  entitled  to  divide  the  portion  of  the  produce  applicable 
to  wages  amongst  them,  there  may  be  fifty  supernumeraries,  good  or  bad,  added, 
to  share  Avitli  them  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; such  a principle  is  evidently  a 
discouragement  to  good  conduct  and  a temptation  to  bad,  and  it  Avorked  accordingly. 
The  effects  of  it  are  thus  described  in  the  Report  to  Avkich  we  last  referred  : — 

“ The  very  labourers  among  whom  the  farmer  has  to  live,  on  whose  merits  as  workmen  and 
on  whose  affection  as  friends  he  ought  to  depend,  are  becoming  not  merely  idle  and  ignorant 
and  dishonest,  but  positively  hostile ; not  merely  unfit  for  his  service  and  indifferent  to  his 
welfare,  but  actually  desirous  to  injure  him.” 

“ The  severest  sufferers  are  those  that  have  become  callous  to  their  own  degradation,  who 
value  parish  support  as  their  privilege,  and  demand  it  as  their  right,  and  complain  only  that 
it  is  limited  in  amount,  or  that  some  sort,  of  labour  or  confinement  is  exacted  in  return.  No 
man’s  principles  can  be  corrupted  without  injury  to  society  in  general;  but  the  person  most 
injured  is  the  person  Avhose  principles  have  been  corrupted.  The  constant  war  which  the 
pauper  has  to  wage  with  all  who  employ  or  pay  him  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and  his 
temper.  .As  his  subsistence  dees  not  depend  on  his  exertions,  he  loses  all  that  sweetens 
labour — its  association  with  reward,  and  gels  through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the.  re- 
luctance of  a slave.  His  pay,  earned  by  importunity  or  fraud,  or  even  violence,  is  not 
husbanded  with  the  carefulness  which  would  be  given  to  the  results  of  industry,  but  wasted  in 
the  intemperance  to  which  his  ample  leisure  invites  him.” 

Such  having  been  the  effects  of  the  old  system  of  relief  in  England,  as  applied 
to  the  able-bodied,  we  have  sought  in  the  late  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners for  those  produced  by  the  new;  and  we  find  them  described  as 
folloAvs  : — 

“ So  soon  as  the  labourer  ceases  to  be  dependent  on  the  parish,  he  labours  more  steadily 
and  diligently,  and  this  increased  value  of  his  labour  enables  his  employer  to  use  more  labour 
profitably,  and  increase  the  return  for  it  in  wages.  While  the  indolence  generated  by  the  old 
system  of  parochial  employment  has  been  thus  superseded  by  habits  of  industry  the  train  of 
vices  generated  by  indolence  are  found  to  be  gradually  diminishing.  The  increase  of  sobriety 
is  frequently  denoted  to  us,  in  the  progress  of  the  change,  by  the  complaints  of  the  beer-shop 
keepers  that  the  consumption  of  beer  has  diminished,  and  by  their  activity  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  a further  change.  In  the  parish  of  Iver,  it  was  found  that  the  change  of  system 
was  marked  by  the  almost  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  poaching  and  pilfering  which  had 
before  that  time  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent.  Now  that  an  external  appearance  of  misery 
will  no  longer  avail  in  the  dispauperized  parishes  as  means  of  obtaining  increased  allowances, 
and  that  the  bounties  on  filth  and  improvidence  offered  by  the  old  system  of  out-door  relief 
are  removed,  it  is  reported  to  us  that  an  increased  attention  to  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  comfort 
is  beginning  to  be  observable  in  the  cottage  of  labourers.” 

Thus  instructed,  we  cannot  recommend  “ parochial  employment”  or  “ out-door 
relief”  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland — ive  cannot  recommend  a system  which  offers 
“ bounties  on  filth  and  improvidence ,”  the  pressing  evils  of  the  country!  and 
which,  discourages  that  “ cleayiliness,  neatness,  and  comfort"  of  ivkich  Ireland  stands 
in  such  crying  need ! 

It  may  however  be  said  that  England,  Avith  the  Poor  Law  system  we  condemn, 
has  become  a great  and  flourishing  country,  while  Ireland,  Avithout  it,  is  in  a state 
of  semi-barbarism.  The  fact  is  undoubtedly  so.  But  because  extraordinary 
strength  has  Avithstood  poison,  it  does  not  follow  that  poison  should  be  prescribed 
as  a remedy  for  weakness.  The  true  cause  of  the  greatness  of  England  is  to  be 
found  in  her  free  constitution.  It  is  the  spirit  of  that  constitution  which,  long  and 
happily  enjoyed,  gives  to  England  the  energies  she  possesses,  enables  her  to  sub- 
due any  vice  that  may  from  time  to  time  get  into  her  system,  and  keeps  her 
constantly  ascending  in  the  general  scale  of  civilization.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only 
of  late  years,  and  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  through 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century' they 
were  governed  by  a code,  the  policy  of  which  was  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and 
ignorance,  and  which  was  perfect  for  its  purpose.  It  was,  to  use  the  words  of 
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Mr.  Burke,  “ a machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance ; and  as  well  fitted  for 
the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debasement 
in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of 
man.”  Although  it  is  now  no  more,  it  has  left  behind  it  habits  and  dispositions 
which  are  opposed  to  improvement,  and  we  should  consider  ourselves  accessories 
to  a continuance  of  them  if  we  attempted  to  guarantee  to  the  labourer  pauper-sup- 
port, instead  of  endeavouring  to  render  him  independent  of  it. 

Sect.  IV. — With  these  feelings,  considering  the  redundancy  of  labour  which 
now  exists  in  Ireland,  how  earnings  are  kept  down  by  it,  what  misery  is  thus 
produced,  and  what  insecurity  of  liberty,  property,  and  life  ensues,  we  are  satisfied 
that  enactments  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  so  to 
extend  the  demand  for  free  and  profitable  labour,  should  make  essential  parts  of  any 
law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  And,  for  the  same  reasons,  while 
we  feel  that  relief  should  be  provided  for  the  impotent,  we  consider  it  due  to  the 
whole  community,  and  to  the  labouring  class  in  particular,  that  such  of  the  able- 
bodied  as  may  still  be  unable  to  find  free  and  profitable  employment  in  Ireland 
should  be  secured  support  only  through  emigration,  or  its  it  preliminary  to  it.  In 
saying  this,  we  mean  that  those  who  desire  to  emigrate  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  doing  so  in  safety,  and  with  intermediate  support  when  they 
stand  in  need  of  it,  at  emigration  depots. 

It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  market  of  labour  in  Ireland  can  be  relieved 
from  the  weight  that  is  now  upon  it,  or  the  labourer  be  raised  from  his  present 
prostrate  state.  Nor  can  we  hope  in  the  mean  time  to  see  such  a degree  of 
content,  or  of  peace  and  order,  established,  as  can  alone  encourage  enterprise,  or 
draw  the  overflowing  capital  of  England  to  those  commercial  undertakings  in 
Ireland  for  which  the  country  in  general,  if  pacilied,  would  aflbrd  so  wide  and  so 
promising  a field. 

It  is  only  in  the  degree  in  which  there  is  a demand  for  profitable  labour  by  those 
to  whom,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  labourer  looks  for  employment  that 
he  can  have  security  even  for  such  support  as  may  prevent  the  extremity  of  want. 
In  England  itself,  when  a pressure  of  distress  comes,  when  then*,  is  a supply  of 
labour  for  which  there  is  not  a demand,  tin*.  Poor  Laws  alford  no  adequate 
guarantee  against  misery  of  the  most  dreadful  description. 

In  1826  great  numbers  of  hand-loom  weavers  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom  ; and  they 
were  reduced  to  sufferings  equal  to  the  worst  of  those  that  are  now  disclosed 
in  Ireland.  The  following  extracts  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Iiulton  before 
the  Emigration  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1827,  show  what  the 
weavers  then  endured  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  Poor  .Laws  afforded  no  ade- 
quate guarantee  even  against  the  horror  of  death  by  starvation : — 


“ Q-  With  a view  of  giving  the  Committoc  a general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  distress,  can 
you  mention  any  particular  instances  of  which  you  have  been  yourself  tin  eye-witness  ? — 
A.  One  or  two  I have  ventured  to  report  to  the  London  Relief  Committee,  such  ns  L had  not. 
conceived  to  exist  in  a civilized  country;  there  is  one  I have  not  reported,  which  was  anterior 
to  the  last  donation  we  received.  Mrs.  Iiulton  and  myself,  in  visiting  the  poor,  wore  asked 
by  a person  almost  starving  to  go  into  a liouso.  Wo  there  found  on  one  side  of  the  fire  a very 
old  man,  apparently  dying,  on  the  other  side  a young  man  about,  eighteen  with  a child  on  his 
knee  whose  mother  had  just  died  and  been  buried;  and,  evidently,  both  that  young  man  and 
the  child  were  suffering  from  want : of  course  our  object  was  to  relieve  them ; and  we  were 
going  away  from  that  house,  when  the  woman  said, ‘ Sir,  you  have  not  seen  all’  We  wont  up 
stairs,  and,  under  some  rags,  wo  found  another  young  man,  the  widower;  and  on  turning 
°7n  , e . c , e waa  una-hleto  remove  himself,  wc  found  another  man  who  was  dyino-, 

and  who  did  die  m the  course  of  the  day.  I have  no  doubt,  that  the  family  wore  actually 
starving  at  the  time.  J J 

, S'  ^at  may  an  extreme  one,  are  there  very  many  families  in  that,  neigh- 

teh T are ,°  he  TO'y  v«ge  of  famine,  if  not  suffering  actual  famine? — A.  I am  snvo 

vere  Jreu™,?  dUrmum  of  West  Houghton,  who  line  been  with  mo  latterly,  have  matlo  a 
the  last  townal“P  we  visited,  West  Houghton,  con- 
nearlv  ,o  of  5 *,•  “habitants,  we  found  2,5Ao  totally  destitute  of  bedding,  and 
nearly  so  of  clothes.  I am  posrtive  I am  correct  wlion  I say,  that  six  nor  cent  are  in  a slate 
question,  or  approaching  to  it.  It  is  from  tho  papers  I have  prepared 
distr^s  tW  i 1 deduce  that  to  be  an  accurate  statement.  In  another  case  of  extreme 

f* t.;  awld°w  and  ‘hree  chddren  who  had  not  tasted  tho  meal  and  water,  which 

is  the  only  tbmg  almost  they  eat  there  for  eight-and-forty  hours.” 

We  may  add,  that  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  actively  engaged  with  others  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
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distressed,  was  examined  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief,  and 
that  he  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  those  with  whom  he  was  acting,  that 
the  immediate  remedy  was  to  be  looked  for  in  emigration.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  examination  : — 

“ Q.  Your  Lordship  is  chairman  of  the  London  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Districts  ? — A.  I am  not  permanent  chairman.  The  rule  is,  that  the  member  of  the 
Committee  who  is  the  first  in  attendance  shall  take  the  chair.  I,  living  near  the  place  where 
the  Committee  meet,  have  very  often  the  honour  to  fill  the  chair. 

“ Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  London  Committee,  as  a body,  that  relief  afforded  by  means 
of  emigration  is  not  only  the  most  effectual,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  cheapest  means  of  relief 
which  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  distress? — A.  It  is  now  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  it  is  both  the  cheapest  and  the  most  effectual  method.  That  it  is  the  cheap- 
est may  be  proved  by  a very  simple  calculation ; that  it  is  the  most  effectual  is  matter  of 
opinion,  about  which  this  Committee  are  much  more  competent  to  form  their  judgment  than 
we  are.  We  certainly  are  of  that  opinion,  thinking  that  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  draw 
off  the  redundant  population,  as  not  only  increasing  the  employment  of  those  who  remain,  and 
raising  their  wages,  but  also  as  taking  off  materials  of  future  distress. 

" Q.  Is  it  your  Lordship’s  opinion  that  the  state  of  distress  of  the  country  hand-loom  weavers 
is'  such,  that  they  would  readily  embrace  any  prospect  of  an  emigration  which  might  be  now 
held  out  to  them  ? — A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  except  in  cases  where  peculiar  local  connexions 
tie  them  to  the  spot ; but  the  great  mass  of  them  would  I am  sure.” 

The  feelings  of  the  suffering  labourers  in  Ireland  are  also  decidedly  in  favour  of 
emigration.  They  do  not  desire  workhouses,  but  they  do  desire  a tree  passage  to 
a colony  where  they  may  have  the  means  of  living  by  their  industry.  This  is 
strongly  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  our  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, who,  according  to  instructions  given  to  them  by  us,  made  inquiries  into 
the  disposition  of  the  people  upon  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  did  so  publicly  in 
twenty-two  counties  : — 

Connaught,  Comity  Galway,  Barony  Kilcomiet. — The  witnesses  enumerated  above  100 
individuals  who  had  emigrated  from  this  barony  during  the  last  five  years.  All  of  them  were 
persons  of  very  moderate  means;  a few  were  young  men  who  possessed  from  £15  to  £20,  but 
not  two  could  be  mentioned  who  had  the  command  of  £100.  All  these  were  persons  who 
would  have  staid  at  home  if  they  could  have  got  a sufficiency  of  land.  The  number  of  those 
who  have  left  has  not,  had  the  slightest,  effect  either  in  reducing  rents  or  in  increasing  wages. — 

{All.) “ I think  that  competition  for  employment  has  been  rather  on  the  increase.  It 

would  be  necessary  that  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  the  actual  population  should  be  removed 

before  wages  could  naturally  rise  to  lOrf.  per  day.” — (Mr.  Connolly.) The  nearest  seaport 

town  is  Galway,  which  is  26  Irish  miles  from  this.  The  expense  of  going  to  Galway  from 
this  would  not  he  more  than  L.  6 d.  In  illustration  of  the  amount  of  disposition  amongst  the 
peasantry  to  emigration,  Mr.  Birmingham  stated,  that  in  the  case  of  clearing  the  townland. 
of  Doon  he  had  divided  between  £300  and  £400  among  50  families.  Of  that  number  but 
three  entire  families  devoted  what  they  had  received  to  emigration ; out  of  the  other  families 
about  20  single  individuals  had  followed  their  example,  but  not  until  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  pro- 
mised to  allow  the  fathers  £2  each  in  their  rent,  towards  bearing  their  sons’  expenses.  Mr. 
Connolly  says,  “the  labourers  have  told  him  in  hundreds  they  would  go  if  they  could 
" and,”  adds  Mr.  Birmingham,  “ the  Clonbrock  labourers  have  told  me  they  would  start 
immediately  if  they  had  but  £5.  This  morning  a man  who  has  a large  family  told  me  he 
was  trying  to  get  off  to  America,  because  he  feared  that  if  he  staid  in  Ireland  the  time  might 
come  when  he  would  be  turned  on  the  world.”  Many  more  would  be  willing  to  go  than  now- 
are,  if  they  had  any  certainty  as  to  what  awaits  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Connaught,  County  Leitrim,  Barony  Dromahair. — Considerable  numbers  have  left  from 
this  barony  for  the  colonies  within  the  last,  few'  years,  but  they  have  been  in  general  persons 
possessed  of  some  substance.  " Few  labourers,”  observes  Mr.  Nixon,  “ are  to  be  found  among 
the  emigrants ; they  are  unable  to  pay  their  passage. ; as  their  earnings  hardly  suffice  for  their 
daily  maintenance,  they  cannot  save.”  Several  witnesses  consider  that  “ there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  immense  competition  for  land,  and  the  high  nominal  rents  which  the  poor 
peasantry  readily  undertake,  drive  the  substantial  farmers  from  the  country,  and  prevent  their 
getting  land  at  such  a price  as  .would  give  them  a fair  return  for  their  capital.”  The  Rev. 
James  M*  Goman,  P.P.,  observes,  “Surely  that  competition  must  be  deemed  inordinate  and 
unnatural  which  enables  the  landlord  to  draw  in  rent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of 
his  land.”  The  greater  proportion  of  the  emigration  which  has  taken  place  having  been  from 
the  class  of  employers  rather  than  from  the  employed,  it  has  not  produced  any  effect  either 
on  the  still  great  demand  for  labour,  or  on  the  increasing  desire  to  become  possessed  of  por- 
tions of  land. — {Armstrong.) It  would  require  fully  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  population 

of  the  parish  to  be  withdrawn  that  steady  employment,  at  10d.  a-day  might  be  secured  to  the 

remainder. — (Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  p.p.,  and  Armstrong.) Sligo,  the  nearest  seaport,  is 

but.  11  miles  distant;  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  thinks  that  “many  would  embark  there  if  a free 
passage  were  offered  to  them,  especially  those  who  had  previously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
matter.  Mr.  Fenton,  of  Sligo,  some  time  ago  chartered  a vessel  to  convey  emigrants  to  New 
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South  Wales,  and  the  applications  from  persons  desirous  to  go  were  innumerable.''  The 
unmarried  of  both  sexes  would  be  the  most  inclined  to  emigrate,  but  more  especially  the 
men. — ( Omnes .) 

Connaught,  County  Leitrim , Barony  Mohill.— Emigration  has  boon  wry  considerable 
among  all  classes  of  late  years ; many  persons  possessed  of  capital  have  gone  after  t he  expi- 
ration of  old  leases  of  farms  held  by  thorn  at  a low  rout,  and  of  which  they  could  not  expect 
a renewal  on  the  same  profitable  terms.  Ono  of  tliiu  description  (Mr.  West)  curried  with 
him  £7,000.  There  are  also  among  the  emigrants  many  sons  of  small  farmers  of  four  or  five 
acres,  who  saw  no  chance  of  their  earning  a livelihood  here.  I have  known  such  persons  to 
embarrass  their  parents  very  much  by  inducing  thorn  to  dispose  of  stock  to  forward  their  pur- 
pose; but  it  is  fair  to  add,  that,  they  have  in  several  instances  made  remittances  to  their 
parents,  and  have  besides  enabled  some  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  follow  them  to  the  co- 
lonies.— (Dr.  Duke.) The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Kiemun,  i\  i\,  h tales,  that  many  persons,  who 

would  otherwise  be  unable  to  gratify  their  desire  to  emigrate,  have  obtained  means  to  do  ho 
by  disposing  of  the  interest  in  their  small  holdings,  for  which  it  is  easy  lo  Hud  numerous  pur- 
chasers at  a high  rate.  All  agree  in  saying  that  the  amount,  of  emigration  Iuih  not  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  in  the.  least  degree,  the  competition  for  land  or  employment.  The  distance 
to  the  nearest,  seaport,  Sligo,  is  38  miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  about  10*.  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  toil. — Rev.  Mr.  (icrughly,  l'.  i\,  speaks 
of  the  great  eagerness  that  exists  among  those  who  have  emigrated  to  have  t he  other  members 
of  their  family  follow  them.  It  often  happens  that  allot  they  have  been  some  time  in 
America  they  pay  the  passage  of  their  fathers  or  brothers  ill  some  homeward-bound  vessel, 
and  then  write  to  Ireland,  mentioning  the  port  to  which  they  must  proceed  1'or  embarkation. 
“ I am  convinced,”  continues  Rev.  Mr.  Ger eighty,  p.  p.,  “ that  one-third  of  the  entire*  popu- 
lation of  my  parish  would  start  immediately  if  they  had  a free  passage  offered  to  them." 

Connaught,  County  Mayo,  Barony  Mur  rink. — ■“  Two  or  three  ships  have  left,  this  port 
with  emigrants  annually  until  this  year:  bad  and  unfavourable  accounts  have  been  received 
from  those  who  departed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  only  one  vessel  cleared  out  this  year 
with  passengers.  Most  of  those,  who  departed  were  persons  possessing  small  capital,  hardly 
any  destitute  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not.  the  means  to  pay  their  passage.  Persons  of 
small  capital  have  gone  out  because  they  had  no  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capital, 
which  they  found  continually  diminishing  of  late  years,  especially  since  the  decline  of  file 

linen  trade.” — (Mr . M‘ Donnell.) “I  think  many  of  them  would  have  staid  at  home  if 

they  could  have  got  land  at  home  for  a fair  rent,  such  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  enjoy 

some  degree  of  comfort  and  independence.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Manns,  R.  o.  d.) “The 

number  of  those  who  have  gone  has  not.  in  the  least  perceptibly  improved  the  condition  of 
those  who  have  remained ; there  is  just  the  same,  competition  for  land,  and  just  as  many  looking 
for  labour,  and  unable  to  find  it.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Feeny,  R.  0. 0.) Three-fourths  of  the  popu- 

lation of  the  barony  inhabit  the  coa3t  line,  and  there  is  not  any  part  of  it  10  miles  distant 
from  the  sea.  Westport  is,  however,  the  only  port  at  which  ships  take  in  passengers,  and  it  in 
stated  that  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  might  be.  conveyed  from  that  port  to  North 
America  at  an  expense  (including  six  weeks’ provision)  not  exceeding  £11  11*.  A great  number 
of  the  witnesses,  more  especially  the  young  unmarried  men,  declare  that  they  would  joyfully 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  emigrate ; they  say  that  what  they  chiefly  Tear 'is,  that, 
there  might  be  no  employment  or  no  land  for  thorn  on  their  arrival,  and  they  might  then 
be  as  badly  off  as  when  at  home:  if  they  knew  that  a.  certain  provision  of  any  kind 
awaited  them  on  the  other  side  they  would  nave  no  objection  to  go  off  at.  once. — ( Michael 
Luddane.) 


Connaught,  County  Sligo,  Barony  Carbcry, — In  tho  years  .1833  and  IR34  the  numbor 
of  those  who  emigrated  was  very  considerable  - much  more  so  than  in  the  m-OHent  year. — 
(Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

" Those  who  left  were  chiefly  persons  in  possession  of  some  money,  and  1 think  many  more 
would  have  left  if  they  had  the  means.” — (Rov.  Mr.  Brennan,  i\  p.) 

R.  Gibbons  says  that  “the  Protestants  see  their  numbers  daily  diminishing,  and  they  think 
if  they  remain  at  home  they  will  be  exposed  to  violonee,” 

Mr.  C.  O'Connor  states  that  “many  Protestants  have  told  him  that,  they  only  staid  while 
their  old  leases  were  unexpired,  but,  that  thoy  intended  emigrating  ns  soon  as  they  were  out, 
as  they  had  no  chance  of  a renewal  on  fair  terms.  Tho  landlords  now  cure  no  more  for  a 
Protestant  than  for  a Roman  Catholic.” 

The  withdrawal  of  those  who  have  gone  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
on  the  numbers  of  employers,  or  on  the  competition  for  small  holdings. — (Mr.  t indwelt.) 

No  part  of  the  barony  is  five  miles  distant  from  a seaport,  but  Sligo  is  tho  only  port  whence 
vessels  have  hitherto  sailed. 

t,  M v.  Lynch  states  that  **  the  people  are  more  disposed  to  proceed  to  tho  States  than  to 
British.  America  : the  fare  to  New  York,  £4,  is  nearly  double  tlie  fare  to  Quebec,  and  he  has 
known  many  persons  embark  in  vessels  bound  for  Canada,  with  tho  intention  of  proceeding  on 
foot  from  Quebec  to  New  York.”  He  adds  that  “ there  are  many  instances  of  persona  having 
saved  money  in  America,  and  having  returned  in  their  old  days  to  their  place  of  birth,  where 
they  have  given  excessive  prices  for  small  portions  of  land.”  In  addition  he  says  that  he  is 
Sure  “ that  many  would  gladly  emigrate  if  they  were  certain  that  a mode  of  earning  their 
bread  was  provided  for  them  on  their  landing.”  8 
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Leinster,  County  Dublin,  Barony  Balrothery. — For  some  years  the  emigration  of 
labourers  and  small  farmers  has  been  considerable,  but,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  they  have 
generally  been  the  most  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  in  most  cases  the  most  monied  of  their 
class,  thus  leaving  the  worst,  and  all  the  riff-raff,  as  an  increased  burden  on  the  country.  They 
have  emigrated,  some  from  want  of  employment,  or  other  means  of  subsistence,  at  home ; 
others  from  the  hope  of  considerably  improving  their  condition,  excited  by  the  success  of  their 
relatives  and  friends,  who  had  emigrated  a few  years  before,  and  who  had,  in  many  cases,  assisted 
them  to  join  them  by  paying  their  passage  out.  Large  farmers  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  he  obliged  to  emigrate  by  die  high  rents  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  peasantry  for 
small  farms,  for,  as  most  proprietors  dislike  these  small  farms,  and  put  an  end  to  them,  they 
seldom  make  the  rent  paid  or  offered  for  a small  farm  the  criterion  for  the  value  of  a large 
one.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  driving  many  substantial  small  farmers  from  the  country, 
as  they  often  prefer  emigrating  to  incurring  the  all  but  certainty  of  losing,  in  a very  few 
years,  all  they  possess,  by  engaging  to  pay  the  excessive  rents  which  competitors  offer  for 
small  farms. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  had  no  sensible  effect,  in  reducing  the 
competition  for  labour  and  small  holdings.  The  number  that,  being  taken  from  the  population, 
would  leave  the  remainder  steady  wages,  at  1(M  a-day,  varies  exceedingly  in  each  parish  of  the 
barony.  In  one  or  two,  where  the  proprietors  have  prevented  the  erection  of  cabins,  and  crea- 
tion of  very  small  farms,  or  have  pulled  down  and  put  an  end  to  those  which  already  existed, 
the  population  does  not  much  exceed  the  wants  of  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  falls 
below  them  in  harvest  and  busy  seasons ; but  in  the  other  parishes,  where  the  proprietors  have 
not  done  so,  or  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  where  too,  perhaps,  the  people  ejected  from  other 
parishes  have  sought  refuge,  especially  where  there  are  commons  and  old  bogs,  the  means  of 
employment  and  subsistence,  whether  in  wages  or  land,  fall  short  of  the  full  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation in  various  proportions,  from  one-fifth  to  probably,  in  some  cases,  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
and  many  persons  think  even  a much  greater  proportion.  If  single  parishes  were  selected, 
and  the  population  confined  to  the  employment  and  land  which  they  can  now  obtain  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  those  parishes,  some  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  it  would  bo  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  withdraw  nine-tenths  of  the  labouring  population  in  order  to  enable  the  re- 
maining tenth  to  obtain  constant  employment  even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  9 d.  or  1(M  in 
winter,  and  1a.  in  summer.  The  ports  resorted  to  for  emigration  from  this  barony  are  Drogheda 
and  Dublin,  more  particularly  the  latter,  distant  6 and  15  miles;  the  expense  of  conveying  a 
man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  each  of  them  would  be  3a.  and  5s.  Many  who  have  hitherto 
forborne  to  emigrate  would  now  accept  the  offer  of  a free  passage,  notwithstanding  their  great 
affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth,  from  their  increasing  misery  and  hopelessness  of  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  by  any  other  means.  The  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would 
very  generally  be  glad  to  accept  the  offer. 

Leinster,  County  Kilkenny,  Barony  Galmoy. — The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated 
from  this  barony  last  summer  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan, 

p.  p.,  and  M r.  J.  Cahill.') Those  who  went  were  lor  the  most  part  labourers,  or  persons 

who  held  very  small  farms.  In  general  very  satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  from 
those  who  have  gone  out;  some  who  proceeded  alone  have  made  remittances  to  enable  their 
families  to  join  them,  and  I know  one  man,  a cottier,  who,  after  having  remained  in  America 
only  two  years,  has  recently  returned,  bringing  with  him  a sum  of  £240. — (Mr.  Fitzpatrick.) 

“ No  man  that  has  any  other  way  of  obtaining  a livelihood  would  be  likely  to  undertake 

a farm  here.” — (Mr.  McEvoy.) 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for 
small  holdings.  It  is  estimated  by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  require  the 
removal  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  to  give  constant  employ- 
ment to  the  remainder  at  1(M  a-day. 

Waterford,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  40  miles  distant;  some  portion  of  the  journey  could  be 
effected  by  water  carriage ; and  the  expense  of  conveying  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
to  that  port,  is  computed  at  £1.  Want  of  means  has  hitherto  been  the  great  impediment  to 
emigration.  “We  know  full  well  that  numbers  of  young  people  would  willingly  go  if  they 
had  a free  passage,  and  were  assured  that  their  aged,  parents  would  be  provided  for.” — (Mr. 
M‘Evoy,  and  many  others.) 

Leinster,  King's  County,  Barony  Clonlisk. — Emigration  from  this  district  has  not  been 
considerable.  The  emigrants  have  been  chiefly  small  comfortable  farmers,  who  have  taken 
some  property  with  them,  and  have  emigrated,  not  for  any  particular  cause,  but  generally 
to  better  their  condition.  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  competition  has  raised  rents  to 
that  degree  that  substantial  farmers  should  be  compelled  to  emigrate.  The  emigration  that 
has  as  yet  taken  place  has  not  had  any  effect  on  either  wages  or  rents.  The  witnesses  find 
it  difficult  to  say  what  number  should  be  taken  from  the  able-bodied  population  to  afford 
the  labourer  steady  wages  at  a moderate  rate.  They  think  that,  though  20  per  cent,  were 
removed,  it  would  have  but  little  effect  upon  wages ; they  do  not  think  it  would  raise  them  let 
per  day. 

The  nearest  seaport  is  about  30  miles  distant.  A man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  might 
be  conveyed  to  it  for  about  15a.  A large  number  of  persons  would  accept  of  a free  passage  to 
America  if  offered  to  them.  Mr.  Oldham  thinks  that  people  with  families  would  be  more 
ready  to  go  than  single  people ; but  many  of  the  latter  would  also  go. 

B 2 
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Leinster,  King's  . County , Baronies  Philipstmn,  Upper  and  Lower.— Emigration  has 
been  very  considerable  from  this  barony  within  the  last  five  years,  and  chiefly  from  the  class 
of  single  labourers,  who  have  gone,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  says,  "to  better  tUemHelveH.  St  ill 
emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  compolilion  for  labour  and  tor  small  holdings, 
or  to  raise  wages  and  reduce  rents.  The  nearest  seaport  is  Dublin,  40  miles  distant.  It  was 
stated  that;  very  many  would  go  to  America  who  have  hitherto  forborne  if  the  passage-money 
were  paid,  especially  young  people  ot  both  sexes. 

Leinster,  County  Louth , Barony  Dundalk,  Upper.— Thevo  has  been  no  considerable 
emigration  from  this  barony  of  late  years.  Those  who  have  emigrated  belonged  to  the  claw 
of  small  farmers,  and  the  better  kind  of  labourers  and  agricultural  tradesmen.  Want  of 
farms  and  of  employment  was  the  cause  of  their  emigrating.  Substantial  farmers  do  not. 
emigrate;  in  fact,  no  one  goes  who  can  stay.  Many  of  the  witnesses  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  away  nearly  one-half  from  the  present  population  to  reduce  the  competi- 
tion for  land  and  wages  so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer  equal  to  steady  wages  at 
KM.  a-day. 

There  is  a seaport  (Dundalk)  within  the  barony;  the  expense  of  conveying  a family  to  it 
from  any  part  of  the  barony  would  be  little  or  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt,  but,  if  a 1'reo  pas- 
sage were  offered  to  America,  many  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate  would  gladly 
accept  the  offer,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly-increased  want  of  employment,  land,  or  other 
means  of  subsistence.  The  unmarried  of  both  sexes  particularly  would  ho  glad  to  embrace  it. 

Leinster,  County  Meath,  Baronies  Kells,  Upper  and  Lower. — During  the  last  live*  years 
emigration  has  been  rather  considerable  from  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells  and  the  town ; the 
persons  emigrating  were  small  farmers  and  the  better  kind  of  labourers,  and  tlu*  cause  of  their 
emigration  want  of  employment,,  or  other  means  of  lumest  subsistence.  The  substantial  farmers 
have  never  emigrated.  The  emigration  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  produce  any 
effect  on  wages  or  rents.  The  number  requisite  to  be  taken  from  the  present,  able-bodied 
population  to  reduce  competition  so  as  to  allow  steady  wages  at  a moderate  rate  may  be 
judged  from  the  present  surplus  of  labour,  which  will  be.  seen  by  reference  to  the  first  head  of 
this  evidence, — “Earnings  of  Labourers.”  The  distance  from  these  baronies  to  the  nearest, 
seaport  is  about  18  miles,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  a family  to  it:  would  not  exceed  a lew  shil- 
lings. If  a free  carriage  to  America  were  offered,  many  more  would  probably  emigrate  I lmu 
have  emigrated  hitherto  ; but  it  was  thought,  that  the  majority  still  would  not.  As  far  as  any 
opinion  can  be  formed,  the  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  generally  lio  anxious 
to  emigrate  on  these  terms. 

Leinster,  County  Meath,  Barony  Moyfenmgh,  Lower. — There  has  boon  no  considerable 
emigration  from  this  district  of  late  years.  Such  persons  as  have  emigrated  wore  labourers 
and  tradesmen,  and  they  emigrated  from  want  of  employment,  and  misery  at.  home.  No  sub- 
stantial farmers  have  ever  emigrated  from  this  barony.  The  emigration  that  has  taken  plaeo 
has  been  too  insignificant  to  produce  any  effect  upon  wages  or  rents.  Except  in  busy  seasons 
it  would  require  perhaps  one-third  of  the  population  to  be  withdrawn  to  secure  the  remainder 
steady  employment  at  10 d.  a-day.  The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaports,  Dublin  and 
Drogheda,  is  20  miles,  and  the  expense  of  conveying  to  thorn  a man,  wife,  and  throe  children, 
would  be  from  5.?.  to  8.v.  Many  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate  would  now  be  glad  to 
do  so  if  a free  passage  were  offered  to  them,  so  great  is  tho  want  of  employment,  and  poverty, 
consequent  on  the  great  increase  of  population. 

Leinster,  Queen's  County,  Baronies  Maryborough,  Hast  and  West. — Emigration  has 

been  considerable  during  the  last  five  years. — {All.) Small  farmers,  and  the  host  kind  of 

labourers,  are  the  classes  of  persons  from  which  tho  principal  emigration  has  taken  place.- - 
Mr.  Sutheran  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholics  emigrated  from  distress,  and  tho  Protestants 
from  the  distracted  state  of  tho  country.  The  other  witnesses  say  that,  the  great  majority  of 
emigrants  were  Roman  Catholics,  who  went  away  from  distress  and  high  vents,  hut.  more  espe- 
cially from  not  being  able  to  procure  other  farms  when  ejected  from  those  they  held.  I .urge 
farmers  do  not  emigrate. 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  small  holdings, 

and  thereby  to  reduce  rents  and  raise  wages  .—(All.) Tho  witnesses  could  not.  say  what 

number  taken  from  the  able-bodied  population  would  bo  sufficient  to  reduce  tho  competition 
for  land  or  wages  equal  to  allowing  a subsistence  to  tho  labourer  equal  to  steady  wages  at 
KM.  a-day.  James  Sinnot,  Cullen,  and  other  labourers  observed,  that  not  one  labourer  in  forty 
was  employed  at  that  moment  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  they  thought  that,  there  were  not 
too  many  people  if  the  farmers  could  afford  to  have  the  work  done  which  is  necessary,  or 
would  be  profitable,  upon  their  land.  Mr.  Sutheran  is  of  opinion  thut  there  is  a considerable 
superabundance  of  the  labouring  population. 

The  distance  of  Dublin,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  40  miles ; tho  oxponsc  of  conveying  a man. 
wife,  and  three  children  to  that  port,  is  about  £2.— •( All.) 

If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  almost  all  the  labourers  would  go, — old,  young, 

married,  and  siiigle.—(^ZZ.) “ If  such  means  were  offered  for  emigrating,  labour  would  be 

dear  enough  before  the  end  of  a month." —(James  Sinnot.) 

Leinster,  Queen  s County,  Barony  Poi-tnahinch. — Emigration  has  been  rather  consider- 
able during  the  last  few  years,  the  emigrants  consisting  of  small  farmers,  the  best  labourers, 
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and  agricultural  and  useful  mechanics.  Some  families  were  removed  and  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  Lord  Portarlirigton ; others  were  induced  to  go  by  the  high  rents  and  the  scarcity  of  small 
farms,  want  of  employment,  and  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition  in  America.  None  of 
the  large  farmers  have  emigrated. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  t.o  affect  wages  or  rents. 
None  of  the  witnesses  could  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  proportion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  the  able-bodied  population  in  order  sensibly  to  reduce  the  competition  for 
land  and  employment.  Some  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed  on  reference  to  the  Tables 
given  under  the  head  of  “ Earnings  of  Labourers,”  in  Appendix  D. 

The  nearest  seaport  is  Dublin,  distant  from  30  to  40  miles.  About  15.?.  would  convey  a 
man,  wife,  and  three  children,  to  that  port. 

Many,  if  offered  a free  passage  to  America,  would  accept  of  it,  but.  most  would ‘prefer  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  The  unmarried  people  particularly,  of  both  sexes,  would  gladly 
embrace  it,  especially  if  any  maintenance  could  be  ensured  for  their  aged  parents  and  relatives 
whom  they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  behind. 

Leinster,  County  Wiclcloic,  Barony  Talbotstoim,  Upper — Emigration  has  not  been 
very  considerable  during  the  last  five  years ; not  so  considerable  as  during  the  previous  five 
years,  chiefly  from  want  of  means.  The  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  among  small 
farmers,  who  were  led  to  emigrate  more  generally  by  distress  occasioned  by  high  rents  and 
low  prices,  and  some  few  from  having  been  ejected.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  and  Protestant 
farmers  stated,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  emigration  among  Protestants  had  been  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population ; but  the 
Roman  Catholics  denied  this,  and  said  that  the  country  was  perfectly  quiet  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  and  that  it  was  the  badness  of  the  times  which  induced  the  Protestant  as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  farmers  to  emigrate.  The  high  rents  have  not  yet  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  substantial  farmers  from  the  country,  but  many  of  them  find  themselves  sinking  so 
fast  in  the  world,  from  high  rents, 'and  the  present  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  that  they 
are  now  seriously  contemplating  emigration. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  wages  or  rents.  Messrs.  Wninc,  Jackson,  Brophy,  and  Kelly,  William  and  Michael 
Coogan,  and  all  the  other  farmers  present,  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw 
more  than  half  of  the  able-bodied  labourers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  competition  for  land  and  wages 
so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer  equal  to  steady  wages  at  lOrf.  a-day. 

The  nearest  seaport  available  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  is  Dublin,  28  miles  distant, 
Wicklow  not  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels.  A man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  might  be  conveyed  there  for  about  £1.  If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered, 
very  many,  of  all  descriptions  and  ages,  would  accept  it ; but  more  especially  young  and  single 
persons. 

Munster,  County  Clare , Barony  Corcomroe. — Very  little  emigration  has  taken  place 

from  this  part  of  the  country  of  late  years. — (Dean  Stackpole.) The  classes  of  persons 

from  which  the  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  are  persons  who  have  got  into  arrear 
with  their  landlords,  and  have  been  ejected  from  their  farms.  Some,  also,  who  were  concerned 
in  the  Terry- Alt  system,  who,  through  fear  of  being  apprehended,  left  the  country. — (Dean 

Stackpole .) “ No  rich  farmers  have  emigrated,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  hio-h 

rents  given  by  the  small  tenants  have  driven  any  rich  farmer  out  of  the  country.” — ( Cummin .) 

-There  has  not  been  sufficient  emigration  in  any  way  to  affect  the  price  of  labour.  ff  In 

order  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  nearly  one-half  the  labourers. 
Nearly  every  man  works  his  own  land,  and  docs  not  employ  much  labour.” — {Daly,  Welsh , 

Stack.) Archdeacon  Whitty  thinks  that  the  removal  of  a few  woidd  raise  the  price.  The 

distance  to  the  nearest  seaport,  which  is  Kilrush,  is  22  miles,  to  Galway  32  miles,  to  Lime- 
rick the  same.  The  expense  of  conveying  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  t.o  the  nearest 
seaport,  would  be  about  IOj.  Many  thought  that,  if  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered, 
some  would  accept  of  it  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate, — at  least,  said  they,  the 
young  men  would,  though  not  the  women. 

Munster,  County  Kerry,  Barony  Iveragh. — “ Emigration  has  not  been  considerable  • 

very  few  have  gone  from  this  barony  during  the  last  five  years.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) 

“ I think,  in  most  instances,  those  who  did  go  were  of  the  better  sort  of  farmers.” — (Mr.. 

Butler .) ff  Their  object  was  merely  to  better  their  condition.” — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) 

“ In  other  places  farmers  who  have  had  leases,  and  sublet  portions  of  their  land,  have  left  their 

farms  because  the  smaller  tenantry  outbid  them ; but  this  has  not  taken  place  in  Iveragh.” 

(Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  raise  wages  or  lower  rents,  by  reducing  the  competi- 
tion for  employment  or  small  holdings.  As  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  sufficient  for  these 
purposes,  the  witnesses  are  unable  to  give  any  answer.  Valentia  (in  this  barony)  is  the 
principal  seaport,  but  there  are  one  or  two  others  on  the  coast.  A man,  wife,  and  three  or 
four  children,  might  be  conveyed  from  any  part  of  the  barony  to  that  port  for  a very  trifling 
sum.  “ There  is  a foolish  attachment  to  home,  which  would  keep  a great  many  back,  but  I 
do  not  doubt  that  numbers  would  accept  a free  passage  to  America,  if  it  were  offered." — (Mr. 
Butler.) 

The  witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  the  younger  people  would  be  most  willing  to  emigrate. 
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Munster,  County  Kerry,  Barony  Trughcnackmy. — “ There  has  boon  Homo  omigralio 
from  the  western  parts  of  the  barony,  but  it  has  boon,  in  a great  mousuro,  confined  to  those 
districts.  The  emigrants  were  generally  industrious  farmers,  who  carried  capital  out  with 
them.  Their  object  was  solely  to  better  their  condition.  I know  the  argument  they 
used  was,  that  land  in  Ireland  let  too  high,  and  that  wlion  their  louses  wore  out.  they 

could  not  get  land  at  a price  to  pay  them.” — (Mr.  Mites.) Mr.  Clinic  says,  “ In  the 

parish  of  Bally  M'Elligott  several  Palatines  emigrated  a few  years  ago ; they  wore 
fanners  in  comfortable  circumstances,  sold  their  interest  in  their  laud,  and  took  sonic 
capital  with  them  to  America ; some  hundreds  of  persons  have  emigrated  from  this  barony 
within  a few  years;  they  were  a mixture  of  all  classes;  many  artisans  went,  from  the 
towns  and  villages ; several  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  some  labourers.  I only  know 

of  one  farmer  who  had  occupied  much  land.” The  amount  of  emigration  lms  boon  much  too 

small  to  produce  any  effect  in  raising  wages,  or  lowering  rents,  by  reducing  the  competition 
for  employment,  or  for  holdings.  As  to  the  amount,  winch  it  would  he  necessary  to  draw  off, 
in  order  to  affect  wages,  it.  is  said,  “ If  strange,  labourers  were  kept,  away,  wages  would  rise 
in  the  busy  times  of  the  year;  if  ten  per  cent,  were  taken  from  the  present  population,  it  would 

raise  wages  generally.” — (Messrs.  I?itzi)c.mld  and  rTwm.) On  the  other  hand  it.  is  said, 

“ We  think  that,  before  wages  are  raised  to  10 d.  a-day  throughout,  the  year,  one-third  of  the 
present  labouring  population  must  be  removod.” — (Messrs.  Powell , Roche,  Chute,  Peel, 

and  O'Leary.) Tralee,  a seaport  town,  is  in  the  barony,  and  Cork  and  Limerick  urn  within 

moderate  distances.  The  sea-coast,  is  within  a few  miles  of  tiio  centre  of  the  barony.  Two  days’ 
journey  in  a cart  would  take  emigrants  to  either  Cork  or  Limerick ; a few  hours  would  take 
them  to  Tralee.  “ If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  I think  many  would  accept  it.  I 
am  doubtful  whether  many  would  not  go  who  are  the  best  to  lceop  at  home,  J mean  indus- 
trious farmers,  with  some  capital.  I think  those  who  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  life  would 
be  most  ready  to  go.  Young  people  are  often  full  of  hope,  oven  with  bad  prospects.” — (Mr. 
Miles.) 


Munster,  County  Limerick , Barony  Conc.Uo,  / ovrr. — Emigration  bus  been  considerable 
during  the  last  live  years.  “ About  300  wont  out  of  this  barony  lust;  year.” — (Messrs.  Brown 

and  Ruckle.) “The  emigrants  consisted  of  a few  large  farmers,  many  small  occupiers,  and 

a great  many  common  labourers.  They  were  usually  good  industrious  men;  the  object,  with 

all  was  to  improve  their  condition  .’’—(Messrs.  Brown  and  Ruckle.) Mr.  Brown  says, 

“Last  year  a considerable  number  of  Palatines  emigrated  to  America.  The  Palatines  were 
originally  German  Protestants,  settlers  brought,  in,  I believe,  iuQuoen  Anne’s  time,  and  planted 
m villages  in  various  parts  of  tho  country,  with  leases  of  laud.  They  continue,  to  this  day,  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Irish  population  around  them,  aud  live  principally  in  their  own  hamlets, 
and  not  often  intermarrying  with  their  neighbours.  I believe  that  a considerable  number  of 
these  people  emigrated  because  t hey  found  they  could  not  tako  land  from  which  other  tenants 
had  been  ejected  without  incurring  considerable  danger,  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  their 
emigration  was  this  feeling  of  insecurity.  However,  very  few  substantial  farmers  leave 
the  country.  —The  emigration  which  has  taken  placo  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  competition  for  labour,  or  for  holdings,  so  as  to  raise  wages  or  lower  rents.  “I  think 
one-half  of  the  labourers  of  the  barony  must,  be  sent  away  before  work  at  10 d.  per  day  would 

be  found  for  the  remainder  regularly  through  the  year.”— (Messrs.  Brown  and  Ruckle.) 

Limerick  is  the  nearest,  seaport  where  a ship  for  emigrants  could  lie  got;  it  is  about  15  miles 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  barony.  The  expense  of  convoying  a man,  wile,  and  throe 
children  to  that  port,  would  be  about  4«.  if  a to  passage  lo  America  were  oilered,  a very 

largo  numberoflabourers,  small  landholders,  and  young  unmarried  both  sexes,  would 

accept  ox  it.  — (Mr.  Brown.) 

Munster,  County  Limerick,  Barony  Cochlea— From  100  to  ‘J00  persons  per  annum  liave 
migrated  from  this  barouv.  The  number  lias  been  fowor  during  the  lust  tew  years.- -(I lev. 

Ml.  Mornan,  r.  p and  Mr  Him*) The  emigrants  were  industrious  labourers,  mo- 

chamos,  and  sma  1 farmers,  wllo  went,  out  in  tile  hope  of  bettering  themselves,  ami  from  the  low 
ra  wuiWa^e3  111 1'11?  “““‘T-  Tho  number  of  farmers  who  wont  was  very  lew. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  produced  oil  tho  wages  of  labour  and  llie  rout  of  land  by  the  with- 
drawal of  so  many  competitors  it  is  said,  “ They  are  scarcely  missed."— (Mr.  Bn,  Mil,  Sen) 
The  expense  of  conveying  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  Limerick,  which  is  the.  nearest 
seaport,  and  20  English  miles  distant,  would  bo  about  5s. 

a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  a great  many  would  accept  of  it:  youm*  unmar- 

S^Sr*  °f  TjS^T0  wdb“  m°St  ai,xiomto  89— (Mr-  &<»««/.)—■'  I'Vw  would  refuse 
r,7  \homa.s  Ackley,  a cooper,  says,  “ 1 have  11  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  they 
had  the  means  to  emigrate  they  would  not  stop  another  day  hero.”  y 

,?anmJ  Middlelhvrd.— In  1HJM  a considerable  number 
w“e  tolast  vltifMfC  there  wore  not  so  many,  principally  because  some  vessels 

.v  • / (Mr.  Scully,  &c.) 1 he  greater  number  were  merely  able  Lo  uuv 

then  passage,  but  there  wore  several  who  took  considerable  property  wit.lt  Ilium  Tin,  obieet 

of  Aese  emigrants  was  simply  to  bette,  their  condition —Mu  jRWmt  says!  *■  M r’ Forau. 

Langley,  of  Lichfin,  a magistrate,  is  now  preparing  to  go  to  New  South  Wales  because  lie 
has  frequently  been  attacked,  and  does  not  think  himself  fafe  in  til  century f" 

The  emigration  winch  has  taken  place  has  not  bean  sufficient  to  reduce  Ike  competition  for 
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employment  or  for  small  holdings.  It  has  not  therefore  in  any  degree  influenced  wages  or 
rent.  The  witnesses  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  emigration  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  one  or  lower  the  other. 

The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaport,  which  is  Limerick,  is  28  miles.  The  expense  of  con- 
veying a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  that  port,  would  be  about  £1  2s.  6 d.  If  a free 
passage  to  America  were  offered  many  would  accept  of  it,  both  small  holders  and  labourers ; 
young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  be  glad  of  such  an  offer;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, married  people  would  be  found  more  willing  to  emigrate. Thomas  Ward  says,  “It  is 

hard  for  a married  man  to  find  the  bit  to  put  in  his  children’s  mouths  at  home,  when  the  un- 
married man  may  struggle  on.” John  Phelan  says,  “ I know  many  men  who  emigrated, 

leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  them,  in  the  hope  that,  when  there,  they  would  have 

the  means  of  sending  home  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  passage.” Edward 

M‘Enroe  says,  “I  know  two  instances  of  men  emigrating  in  that  way;  one  was  only  12 
months  gone  when  he  sent  home  the  amount  of  his  wife’s  and  children’s  passage.” 

Several  families  (12  or  13)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baldoyle , sold  their  interest  in  their 
holdings,  and  went  last  year  to  Mexico. — (Mr.  Upton,  Henrick .) 

Monster,  County  Waterford,  Barony  Decies  without  Drum.  — During  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  some  emigration  from  this  barony,  but  not  to  any  great  amount;  about 
half  the  emigrants  were  from  the  towns;  there  were,  perhaps,  100  or  200  in  each  year : the 
emigrants  from  the  country  parts  were  chiefly  labourers.  The  witnesses  cannot  name  among 
them  one  considerable  fanner ; those  from  the  towns  were  labourers  and  artisans.  The  cause 
of  the  emigrations  was  want  of  employment  at  good  wages  at  home,  and  the  wish  for  an  im- 
provement of  condition.  The  emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect  in 
raising  wages  or  lowering  rents.  It  is  said  that  “if  strangers  were  kept  away  there  would  not 
be  a great  surplus  of  labour  in  most  of  the  parishes  in  the  barony.”  Waterford  and  Youghal 
are  the  parts  to  which  emigrants  from  this  place  go ; the  former  is  15  miles,  and  the  latter  20, 
from  the  centre  of  the  barony.  The.  expense  of  conveying  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to 
the  nearest  port,  would  be  from  5s.  to  10v.  If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  it  is 
said  that  “quantities  of  labourers  would  accept  the  offer.”  The  larger  number  of  those  who 
would  accept  such  an  offer  would  be  unmarried  people. 

Munster,  County  Waterford,  Barony  Middlethird. — Upwards  of  J)00  persons  have  emi- 
grated from  this  barony  within  the  last  five  years. — (Mr.  Duckett,  &c.) They  were  small 

farmers  and  labourers. — ( James  Hayes.) There  was  only  one  landlord  in  the  barony 

who  contributed  towards  the  payment  of  the  passage  of  emigrants.  In  some  of  the  cases  the 
cause  which  led  to  emigration  was  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  make  larger  farms. 

— ( Hayes  and  John  Meaney.) Formerly  substantial  farmers  were  driven  from  the  country 

by  the  high  nominal  rents  offered  for  holdings,  but  this  has  not  taken  place  latterly,  from  the 
landlords  having  seen  how  prejudicial  was  the  practice  of  accepting  as  a tenant  the  highest 

bidder. James  Hayes  says,  “ I was  given  a farm,  though  others  bid  3s.  per  acre  more, 

because  I was  considered  substantial,  aud  that  the  landlord  would  in  tire  end  get  more  out  of 
' me.”  The  emigration  which  has  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  lower  rents  or  to  raise 
wages.  The  witnesses  say  there  are  more  labourers  than  are  wanted  at  present,  except  at 
the  potato-digging  season,  when  we  require  foreign  labourers.  Waterford,  the  nearest  sea- 
port, is  six  miles  distant.  A man,  wife,  and  three  children  might  be  conveyed  thither  for- 
2s.  6 d.  If  a free  passage  to  America  were  afforded,  it  is  said  there  are  scarcely  any  who  have 

not  constant  employment  but  would  accept  it. — ( Thomas  Sullivan.) It  is  the  general 

opinion  that  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  offer. Mr. 

Duckett  says,  “ A landlord  here  paid  the  expenses  of  emigration  to  America  of  many  of  his 
labourers  and  small  farmers,  and  none  refused.” 

Ulster,  County  Armagh,  Barony  Fcics,  Lower. — Emigration  has  taken  place  to  a consider- 
able extent  during  the  last  five  years.  “ Great  numbers  of  tradesmen  have  gone ; shoemakers, 
masons,  carpenters,  and  farmers  ; but  within  the  last  four  years  they  have  not  emigrated  in 
such  numbers.” — ( Barney  Hally.) 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  emigration  the  same  witness  said,  “The  farmers  ran  away  from- 
the  high  rents.”  Emigration  has  not  reduced  the  competition  for  labour  so  as  to  raise  wages. 
“ There  are  more  to  work  than  can  get  work.” — ( John  Cullen.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  what  number  taken  from  the  population 
might  have  the  effect  of  reducing  competition  so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer 
equal  to  steady  wages  at  lOd.  a-day,  John  Cullen  remarked,  “ One  shilling  a-day  is  fair 
wages.”  * 

The  expense  of  conveying  a family  of  emigrants  to  the  nearest  port  cannot  be  considerable, 
Warren’s  Point  being  only  14  miles  distant,  and  Belfast  32  miles.  “ Many  would  be  glad  to  go 
to  America  if  a free  passage  were  offered.” — (Mr.  Black.) 

“ Since  the  spinning  trade  has  failed,  within  the  last  12  years,  many  girls  have  gone,  and  by 
all  accounts  have  done  well ; servant  girls  get  six  or  eight  dollars  a-month  in  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, and  St.  John’s.” — ( Same  witness.) 


* The  usual  rate  of  wages  here  is  Is.  a day,  and  any  proposition  that  would  lessen  this  rate  is  re^ 
ceived  by  the  labourers  as  an  evil  rather  than  a benefit ; even  those  labourers  who  are  unable  to  work, 
as  well  as  young  stout  men,  often  refuse  to  work  under  Is;  They  do  not  admit  that  any  rise  of  wages 
has  taken  place  by  their  getting  Is.  English  currency,  instead  of  Is.  Irish,  as  formerly. 
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Ulster,  County  Cavan,  Baronies  Loughtee,  Lower  and  Upper. — During  the  last  five  years 
emigration  to  a considerable  extent  has  taken  place  among  all  classes,  hut  especially  servant 
boys,  farmers,  and  weavers  ; the.  servant  boys  have  been  induced  to  emigrate  by  the  accounts 
received  from  those  who  went  out  to  America  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  that  country; 
and  the  declining  farmer  emigrates  with  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  elsewhere. — (Rev. 
Mr.  Brady,  p.  P.) 

The  rents  of  the  peasantry  in  this  district  are  not  nominal;  but  emigration  has  not  taken 
place  to  a sufficient  extent  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for  small  holdings. 

No  number  taken  from  the  able-bodied  population  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  com- 
petition for  wages. 

Ulster,  County  Down,  Barony  Iveagh,  Upper. — There  has  been  very  little  emigra- 
tion this  year  ; the  people  were  not  able  to  go  out.  The  year  before  last  a great  many  emi- 
grated from  this  barony ; those  principally  emigrate  who  are  able  to  pay  their  way.  Some 
time  ago  people  used  to  sell  their  little  farms  and  go,  but  now  they  are  more  reluctant  to  part 
with  their  little  holdings.  “ Dan.  Kean  went  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  is  doing  well  near 
New  York  ; he  wrote  for  his  brother,  and  promised  to  remit  money  for  his  passage  if  he’d  go 
over — so  the  brother  wrote  that  he  would  go,  but  the  same  evening,  after  he  put.  the  letter  in 

the  post,  he  met  a girl  on  his  way  home,  and  married  her.” — ( Morgan .) “ It  has  partly 

been  the  case,”  saicl  Mr.  Rowan,  “ that  the  substantial  farmers  have  been  driven  away  by  the 
nominal  rents  paid  by  the  peasantry.”  The  farmers  present  did  not  think  so ; they  said  that 
some  sold  their  small  holdings,  and  went  away,  because  they  were  sinking,  and  did  not  w'sh  to 
be  exposed  where  they  had  been  better  off.  Emigration  has  not  had  any  effect  on  wages  or  rents. 
" If  all  the  labourers  in  the  parish  were  to  go  away  we  could  do  the  work  ourselves.” — 

(Morgan.) “Oh,  no;  sometimes  there  would  be  a few  wanting.” — (M‘Loughlin.) 

“Well,  may-be  a few  would  be  wanting  by  the  shopkeepers  and  large  farmers,  but  the  small 

farmers  can  do  their  own  work.” — (Morgan.) The  nearest,  port  from  which  emigrants 

embark  is  Warren’s  Point,  in  Carlingford  Bay ; it  is  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  Upon  the 
question,  “ Whether  many  would  now  emigrate,  if  a free  passage  to  America  were  given  them, 
who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  do  so  ?”  William  Rowan  answered,  " Several  would,  because  their 

privileges  are  infringed  upon  as  Protestants." — “7  would,  for  one." — (Thomas  Rowan.) 

Hogan  explained  the  circumstance  in  this  way ; “ that  until  lately  the  Roman  Catholics  got, 
no  leases  of  land,  but  the  Protestants  had  good  ones ; and  when  their  leases  were  falling  in 
now  the  landlords  were  raising  the  rent  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  now 
they  were  not  better  off  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  may-be  some  of  them  did  not  like 
that,  and  went  away.”  There  is  an  impression  among  them  that  when  they  get  a free  passage 
to  America  they  are  under  a kind  of  bondage,  and  are  not  set  at  liberty ; but,  if  they  were 
assured  that  upon  landing  they  would  be  under  no  restraint,  numbers  would  be  glad  to  go. 
Young  women,  especially,  would  be  anxious  to  go,  because  their  employment  is  entirely  at  an 
1 by  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery.  As  it  is,  some  of  them  have  lately  gone, 
me  young  women  also  go  to  England,  and  get  into  service.  The  reason  given  why  many 
tourers  did  not  emigrate  was,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  passage  ; they  scrape 
'ether  as  much  as  carries  them  to  England,  but  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  the  Iona- 
passage.  They  would  not  like  to  go  to  Canada ; the  accounts  that  have  spread  among  them, 
state  that  Canada  is  too  crowded,  but  they  hear  “ good  stories  from  Kentucky.” 

Ulster,  County  Down,  Barony  Lecale. — Very  considerable  emigration  has  taken  place. 
Within  the  last  five  years  all  the  labourers  that  could  go  went,  and  some  farmers  also ; 

some  labourers  who  had  no  capital  suffered  ; others  did  well. — (ILaliday.) A case  was 

mentioned  by  Daniel  M‘Keating,  a respectable  farmer,  of  a young  boy  who  had  gone  out 

17  years  ago,  and  purchased  600  acres  of  land  fit  for  use;  he  had  made  money  as  a small 

dealer.  Some  have  taken  their  families,  others  have  sent  for  them,  and  many  have  had  <*ood 
accounts  from  their  relations  in  Upper  Canada.  “ What  number  taken  from  the  present  able- 
bodied  population  of  the  barony  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  land  or 
wages  so  as  to  allow  steady  wages  to  the  labourer  ?”  This  question  caused  perplexity  among 
the  farmers,  “ Because,”  said  Mr.  Seed,  a most  intelligent  farmer,  “ there  are  particular  times 
at  which  all  the  labourers  are  employed,  such  as  harvest,  and  sowing  time,  and  also  there  are 
times  at  which  far  fewer  could  do  the  work.”  This  period  of  the  year  (end  of  July  and  be- 
ginning of  August)  seems  to  be  the  worst  season  for  the  day-labourer  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  because  the  course  of  agriculture  is  of  that  nature  as  not  to  afford  him  employment 
in  summer.  In  most  places  in  England  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  labourer  finds  employ- 
ment then  in  haymaking,  in  the  hoeing  and  cultivation  of  turnips,  in  preparing  fallow  for 
wheat,  and  in  mixing  and  in  carting  compost  manures.  Inquiry  was  made  as^to  whether 
there  are  many  in  the  barony  who  would  be  willing  to  emigrate  if  offered  a free  passage. 
Mr.  Trotter ^replied  that  “ hundreds  would  go  on  such  terms ; he  had  himself  paid  for  the 
passage  of  three  sons  of  one  of  his  tenant's,  and  they  were  doing  exceedingly  well ; on  different 
occasions  they  had  sent  sums  of  £8,  £10,  and  once  £20,  to  their  father,  and  invited  him  out 
to  them,  but  he  is  too  old  to  go.  They  have  25  dollars  a-month  for  their  labour  in  Upper 
Canada.  rA 

Some  of  the  labourers  observed  that  they  did  not  go  out  empty-handed;  it  was  no  use 
wandering  up  and  down  without  money  in  your  pocket  in  America.  Mr.  Trotter  replied  that 
“ j ey  aad  £3  each  besides  their  passage.” — “ Many  young  women  have  gone  out.  to  America, 
and  are  prospering ; twice  as  many  would  go  if  they  had  the  money ; three  youno  women  of 
my  own  acquaintance  went  last  year  from  Strangford.”— (Daniel  M‘ Keating.)  ° 
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Ulster,  County  Fermanagh,  Barony  Tyrkennedy. — The  extent  of  emigration  from  this 
district,  the  causes  that  lead  to  it,  together  with  o'her  particulars  on  the  subject,  will  be  found 
on  reference  to  a former  portion  of  this  evidence,  where  the  “ effects  of  the  consolidation  of 
farms  on  the  peasantry”  are  stated. 

Ulster,  County  Monaghan,  Barony  Monaghan. — "Within  the  last  few  years  great 

numbers  have  gone  to  America.’’ — (Mr.  Watson .) The  classes  of  persons  from  which  the 

principal  emigration  has  taken  place  are  “ farmers  and  labourers.”  A good  many  farmers 
have  sold  their  farms,  and  gone.  “ My  brother  did  so,  and  I purchased  his  farm.” — (Mr. 

Watson.') It  being  asked  to  what  cause  the  emigration  of  any  particular  classes  is 

attributed,  Mr.  Watson  replied,  "My  brother  went  to  provide  better  for  his  family,  and  he  has 
succeeded  fully ; he  has  purchased  land,  for  12  dollars  per  acre,  within  nine  miles  of  Little 
York,  and  the  accounts  from  him  are  very  good.  There  were  also  two  boys  went  out  with 
him,  and  in  less  than  a year  they  sent  home  £5  each  to  their  parents ; it  was  I got  the  orders 
on  the  Bank.” — To  the  question,  " Whether  the  emigration  has  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
competition  for  labour  and  for  small  holdings,  so  as  to  raise  wages  and  reduce  rents  ?”  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Duffy,  r.  c.  c.,  replied,  “ By  no  means,  the  population  is  uncommonly  dense  stilL” 
With  reference  to  the  expense  of  reaching  the  nearest  seaport,  Mr.  Watson  said,  " Belfast  is 
the  seaport,  and  it  is  40  miles  away,  but  the  expense  of  going  there  is  not  thought  of.”  Upon 
the  question  being  put,  “Whether,  a free  passage  to  America  being  offered,  many  would  accept 
of  it  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate?”  there  was  a general  exclamation,  "We  would 
all  go  : there  would  be  more  work  then  than  workers.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  p.  p.,  being 
appealed  to,  said,  “ he  thought  vast  numbers  would  go.” — " A great  many  young  women  have 
gone,  and  are  doing  well.  I know  one  case  of  a girl  who  went  out  a short  time  since,  and  she 
has  24s.  a month  in  New  York.” — (Mr.  Watson.) 

Ulster,  County  Tyrone,  Barony  Omagh. — “Emigration  was  very  considerable  about 
four  years  ago,  but  less  so  latterly ; the  accounts  from  those  who  have  emigrated  are  not  so 
encouraging;  they  represent  themselves  as  being  in  an  unsettled  state.” — (Mr.  Buchanan .) 

The  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  from  the  industrious  classes,  those  who  had 

acquired  a little  money. — (Mr.  Rogers.) " A great  many  stout  labourers  went  out,  almost 

all  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  passage-money.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Sorly,  H.C.C.) “ The  emi- 

gration has  been  by  no  means  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour;  it  should  be  great 

and  constant  to  produce  that  effect” — (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) 1 think,  if  one  out  of  every  four 

were  taken  out  of  the  labourers,  the  rest  would  have  tolerable  employment,  but  I cannot  rely 
on  this  calculation,  for  sometimes  they  are  all  wanted,  and  sometimes  very  few. — (Rev.  Mr. 

Stack.) The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaport  is  25  miles.  The  witnesses  invariably  said 

that  if  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered  “ great  numbers  would  be  glad  to  go.” 
Young  women  would  also  gladly  accept  such  an  offer.  “ Since  the  failure  of  the  spinning 
business  many  young  women,  who  had  friends  in  America,  went  out ; many  more  endeavour 
to  get  field  labour,  but  the  number  of  men  is  so  great  that  the  women  seldom  get  any  em- 
ployment.”— (Mr.  Rogers.) 

We  must  here  observe,  that  we  do  not  look  to  emigration  as  an  object  to  be  per- 
manently pursued  upon  any  extensive  scale,  nor  by  any  means  as  the  main  relief 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  hut  we  do  look  to  it  for  the  present  as  an  auxiliary  essential 
to  a commencing  course  of  amelioration. 

Having  thus  explained  our  general  views,  we  proceed  to  submit  a series  of  pro- 
visions for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  therein,  including 
in  the  latter  means  of  emigration. 

Sect.  V. — As  to  improvement.  As  the  business  of  agriculture  is,  at  present, 
the  only  pursuit  for  which  the  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  qualified  by  habit,  it 
is  chiefly  through  it  that  a general  improvement  in  their  condition  can  be  primarily 
wrought ; but  in  proportion  as  the  earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourer  extend, 
so  will  bis  consumption  of  commodities  produced  by  persons  in  other  occupations. 
Trades  of  different  sorts  will  thus  be  encouraged,  andintbe  natural  and  therefore  certain 
course  of  things,  we  may  expect  that  division  of  labour  in  Ireland  which  exists  in 
England,  and  which  is  at  once  an  acting  and  re-acting  cause  and  consequence  of 
the  wealth  of  nations. 

Having  then  improvements  in  the  lands  of  Ireland  immediately  in  contemplation, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  laws  which  form  the  constitution  of  the  Bedford  Level 
Corporation  in  England  afford  principles  of  legislation  directly  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose They  enforce  improvements  in  property  at  the  expense  of  the  property  im- 
proved. We  propose  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  with  this  view  we  recommend 
in  the  first  place,  that  a Board  shall  he  appointed  for  Ireland  with  the  necessary 
powers  for  carrying  into  effect  a comprehensive  system  of  national  improvement* 
and  that  it  shall  consist  of  a president  and  vice-president,  having  suitable  salaries, 
and  of  such  other  members  as  shall  be  named  with  them. 

C 
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To  the  end  also  that  all  legal  questions  which  may  he  raised  by  the  proceedings- 
of  the  Board  shall  be  promptly  and  justly  decided,  we  recommend  that  the  pre- 
sident or  vice-president,  and  such  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  King’s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  shall  constitute  a Court  of  Review  and  Record,  with  power  to  hear  and 
determine  the  several  matters  we  shall  mention,  and  to  act  with  or  without  a jury, 
or  to  direct  issues  of  fact  where  it  may  think  proper. 

We  shall  now  state  the  duties  which  we  think  should  be  respectively  assigned 
to  the  Board  of  Improvement  and  to  the  Court  of  Review. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Improvement  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint 
Commissioners,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  a survey,  valuation,  and  partition  of 
any  waste  lands  in  Ireland.  There  is  abundant  evidence  before  the  public  of  the 
very  great  benefits  that  may  thus  be  conferred  upon  the  country.  “ Upon  these 
lands,”  Mr.  Arthur  Young  observed  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  “ is  to  be  practised 
the  most  profitable  husbandry  in  the  King’s  dominions.”  The  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  in  1809,  reported  to  the 
like  effect;  and  Committee  after  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

The  following  extracts  from  a Report  made  in  1830,  by  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  appear  to 
us  particularly  clear  and  satisfactory  upon  the  subject : — 


" The  possibility  of  recovering  the  bo^  and  mountainous  districts  of  Ireland  has  long  been 
the  matter  of  Parliamentary  attention.  In  1809,  a Commission  was  issued  which  completed  a 
most  minute  and  scientific  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  House  in. 
four  important  Reports.  It  appears  that  there  are  3,000,000  of  Irish  acres  of  waste  land, 
equal  to  5,000,000  of  English  acres,  which  are  considered  to  be  almost  all  reclaimable.” 

“In  the  year  1819  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
the.  State  of  Disease,  and  it  was  recommended  that  ‘ these  objects  may  be  properly  left  to  in- 
dividuals or  associations  as  a profitable  adventure,  legal  provision  being  made  for  the  repayment 
by  a portion  of  the  ground,  either  in  fee  or  in  lease.’  Experiments  which  have  been  subsequently 
tried  seem  to  confirm  the  reasoning  and  anticipations  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
great  profit  and  practicability  of  these  drainages.  It  is  in  evidence  that,  by  an  expense  of 
somewhat  about  £7  an  acre,  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo  has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered 
worth  a rent  of  30s. ; or,  if  preserved  in  the  hand's  of  the  proprietor,  that  it  is  made  capable  of 
repaying  all  expenses  by  three  years’  produce,  leaving  all  subsequent  returns  clear  gain. 
This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  witness,  who  considers  the 
expense  of  improvement  to  have  been  rather  overstated.  Both  these  witnesses  are  English, 
having  no  local  bias  whatever  to  influence  their  judgment.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found 
reprinted  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  great  drainages  in  England  and  Holland, 
which  will  illustrate  this  branch  of  inquiry.  These  opinions  have  received  further  confirmation 
by  the  examination  of  General  Bourke  before  your  Committee.  That  gentleman  states,  ‘ that 
he  is  proprietor  ofbogs  in  different  places,  and  has  tried  the  experiment  of  improving  them  ; 
that  bog  on  which  turf  has  been  cut,  and  which  was  in  a wild  and  uncultivated  state,  had  been, 
at  an  expense  of  £7  an  acre,  raised  from  l(k  to  the  value  of  3 0s.  acreable  rent.’  General 
Bourke  expresses  his  belief  that  similar  improvements,  though  not  perhaps  to  so  great  a profit, 
might  be  effected  elsewhere ; but  that  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  partition  of  bo^s  held  in 
common  without  the  expensive  process  of  a bill  in  Chancery.  He  adds  an  expression  of  his 
belief,  that  if  the  proprietors  of  adjacent  town  lands  could  obtain  possession  of  their  several 
allotments  of  bog  by  a cheap  and  short  process,  a considerable  expenditure  of  capital  would 
take  place ; the  result  would  be  profitable  to  a certain  degree  to  the  owner,  and  at  all  events 
would  give  immediate  relief  to  numbers  of  people,  by  affording  them  employment,  and  would 
enable  the  population,  superabundant  in  other  places,  to  obtain  settlements  on  the  lands  re- 
claimed. ‘No  person  of  sane  mind,’  observes  Mr.  Rickman,  ‘would  desire  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  an  English  Inclosure  Act  should  be  employed  throughout  Ireland,  because  it  would 
create  interminable  delay,  and  an  expense  usually  estimated  at  £5  the  English  acre.’  Various, 
bills  have  at  dilierent  times  been  brought  forward  to  facilitate  these  objects,  but  no  legislative 
measure  has  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

"When  the  immense  importance  of  bringing  into  a productive  state  five  millions  of  acres 
now  lying  waste  is  considered,  it  cannot  but  be  a subject  of  regret  and  surprise  that  no  greater 
progress  in  this  undertaking  has  as  yet  been  made.  If  this  work  can  be  accomplished,  not 
only  would  it  agord  a transitory  but  a permanent  demand  for  productive  labour,  accora- 
Ja“ied  v a eo"esP“nd;ng  me  of  wages  and  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor: 
^portumties  would  also  be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  peasantry,  now  superabundant  in 
particular  districts,  on  waste  lands  which  at  present  scarcely  produce  the  means  of  sustenance,  or 
wheiSfrtie  r.»tiran  habfa‘lons'  Jhis  >*ange  would  he  alike  advantageous  to  the  lands  from 
fecmtate^L  m f”  ,tak™' .™d  ° thoSe  ° ” which  they  may  h8reafler  bo  fixed,  and  may 
more  1 ? of  1S?0due"’S  a comfortable  yeomanry  and  an  improved  agriculture  into 

ZLl  ^ ?S'  The  sTere  »f  ‘he  system  of  clearing  farms  and  ejecting  sub- 

tenants may  thus  be  mitigated,  and  the  general  state  of  the  peasantry  improved.” 
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’The  evidence  quoted  by  the  Committee  shows  not  only  tlie  importance  of  caus- 
ing the  lands  in  question  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  but  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing a central  authority  in  Ireland,  with  a summary  jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Board  of  Improvement  will  act  as  such.  And,  considering  the 
embarrassed  state  of  landed  property  in  Ireland,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  creditors  and  courts  of  justice,  and  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  from 
confusion  of  rights  if  any  particular  assent  were  required  before  a Commission  of 
Partition  could  issue,  we  further  recommend  that  the  Board  shall  he  authorized 
to  issue  a Commission  of  its  own  motion  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  think  proper 
so  to  do,  provided,  however,  that  due  notice  be  given  of  its  intention,  that  any 
party  objecting  to  such  Commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  file  objections  thereto 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  that  such  objections  be  heard  and  disposed 
of  by  the  Court  of  Review. 

We  propose  that  the  Commissioners  of  Partition  shall  be  armed  with  the  usual 
powers  given  to  Commissioners  under  Inclosure  Acts.  And  in  order  to  bring  all 
lands  partitioned  the  more  immediately  and  beneficially  into  cultivation,  we  propose 
that  such  main  drains  and  roads  as  may  be  required  in  or  through  them  shall  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Works,  which  in  consideration  thereof  shall  have  an 
allotment  of  a certain  part  of  each  waste  made  to  it  in  trust  for  the  public,  the  extent 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  charges  incurred  in  makingthe  survey,  partition,  drainage,  and 
roads.  We  also  propose  that  the  annual  acreable  value  of  the  land  comprised  in  each 
allotment  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Partition  shall  be  stated  in  their  award,  and 
that  each  proprietor,  whether  he  have  a limited  estate  only,  or  hold  subject  to  charges 
or  incumbrances,  shall  have  a right  to  make  a lease  of  the  share  assigned  to  him,  or 
of  any  portion  of  it,  at  a rent  equal  to  the  annual  value  so  fixed,  for  a term  of  sixty- 
one  years,  to  a tenant  undertaking  to  enclose  and  cultivate  the  premises  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Improvement ; and  that  the  lease 
•shall  be  good  against  persons  having  any  estate  in  reversion  or  remainder  in  the 
lands,  and  against  all  incumbrancers,  and  against  all  persons  claiming  adversely 
any  estate,  right,  or  interest  therein,  so  that  none  shall  have  a right  to  go  against 
the  lessee  except  for  the  rent  reserved ; and  that  each  party  authorized  to  make 
such  lease  shall  also  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the  transfer  in  fee  of  part  of  the 
allotment  made  to  him,  to  any  person  or  company  that  shall  undertake  to  enclose 
and  bring  the  residue  into  good  cultivation,  provided  the  contract  be  made  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Improvement ; and  that  when  the  work  is  per- 
fected, and  proof  thereof  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  a proper  deed  of 
transfer  shall  be  executed  under  its  direction  which  shall  be  good  against  all 
parties  whatever. 

We  also  propose  that  similar  provision  be  made  for  contracts  by  corporations 
sole  or  aggregate,  husbands  in  right  of  their  wives,  trustees,  guardians  of  infants, 
committees  of  lunatics,  and  all  who  are  usually  authorized  to  act  for  persons  under 
disabilities. 

We  recommend  that  the  award  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Improvement,  and  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  thereby  adjudicated 
upon,  unless  objections  be  lodged  thereto  with  the  secretary  within  a certain 
limited  time ; that  any  objections  so  lodged  shall  be  heard  by  the  Court  of 
Review ; and  that  the  order  made  by  it  shall  be  final,  save  that  if  objections  be 
made  to  the  award  on  the  ground  that  the  allotment  made  to  any  particular  party 
ought  to  be  made  to  another,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  as  title  to  property  will 
come  in  question,  we  recommend  that  any  order  made  thereupon  shall  be  liable  to 
alteration  or  reversal  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  further  recommend  that  no  award  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  acted  upon 
until  the  time  of  objecting  thereto  shall  have  expired,  nor  then  as  to  the  matter  of 
any  objections  made  to  it  until  the  same  shall  be  finally  disposed  of. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Works  be  authorized  and  required  to 
cause  each  allotment  made  to  it  to  be  fenced  as  well  as  drained,  and  to  sell  or  let  it 
in. such  portions  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Improvement  shall 
think  expedient ; and  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  to 
cause  any  particular  part  of  such  allotment  to  be  improved,  and  hamlets  to  be  built 
thereupon  as  model  hamlets,  and  to  effect  any  other  improvement  thereupon  that 
the  Board  of  Improvement  may  think  proper. 

Sect.  VI. — W e come  now  to  lands  already  in  cultivation.  There  is  throughout 
Ireland  an  urgent  necessity  for  drainage,  and  a general  Drainage  Act  has  been 
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repeatedly  recommended  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  also 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland  a want  of  such  boundary  fences  as  by  law  ought  to  be  main- 
tained ; and  the  agricultural  reports  made  to  us  are  full  of  the  mischiefs  [thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  country. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1831,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  empower  Landed  Proprietors  in 
Ireland  to  sink,  embank,  and  remove  obstructions  in  Rivers,”  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  Mr.  More  O’Ferral’s  Act,  Companies  of  Undertakers  may  be  formed, 
under  certain  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  drainage  in  any  part  bf 
Ireland ; but  no  companies  have  been  formed,  and  although  the  Act,  if  carried  into 
general  effect,  would  have  proved  of  infinite  value,  it  has  unfortunately  remained  a 
dead  letter.  We  think  the  provisions  of  it  and  of  the  English  Sewers  Act  may 
be  modified,  incorporated,  and  extended,  so  as  to  cause  all  lands  to  be  kept  duly 
drained  and  fenced,  under  the  direction  of  a competent  authority. 

Under  the  English  Sewers  Act,  which  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Bedford  Level, 
but  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  England,  Commissioners  may  be  appointed  for 
any  county  or  other  district  to  overlook  the  repair  of  sea  banks  and  sea  walls,  and 
the  clearing  of  rivers,  public  streams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits  whereby  any 
waters  are  carried  t off.  The  Commissioners  are  a Court  of  Record,  and  may  fine 
and  imprison  for  contempts,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  may  proceed  by 
jury  or  upon  their  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  removal  of  any  annoyance  or 
the  safeguard  and  conservation  of  the  sewers  within  their  Commission.  They 
may  also  assess  such  rates  or  scots  upon  owners  of  lands  within  their  district  as 
they  shall  judge  necessary,  and  if  any  person  refuses  to  pay  them,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  levy  the  same  by  distress  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  or  they  may  by 
Statute  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  5.,  sell  his  freehold  lands,  and  by  7 Ann,  c.  10.  his 
copyhold  also,  in  order  to  pay  such  scots  or  assessments. 

We  recommend  that  both  draining  and  fencing,  wherever  necessary,  shall  be 
enforced  by  law,  and  that  the  Board  of  Improvement  shall  be  authorized  to 
appoint  local  Commissioners  for  any  district  they  may  think  proper  for  the  purpose. 

We  propose  that  the  local  Commissioners  shall  be  a Court  of  Record  for  their 
district,  and  shall  hold  sessions  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment ; that  an  engineer  shall  be  named  for  each  district  by  the  Board  of  Works  ; 
that  before  each  sessions  the  engineer  shall  visit  all  parts  of  the  district  and  then 
make  a report  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  whether  any  and  what  works  are 
required  respecting  any  rivers,  streams,  watercourses,  or  pieces  of  water,  or  for 
the  making,  cleansing,  or  amending  any  drains  therein,  also  whether  any  and 
what  fences  require  to  be  made  or  repaired  for  preserving  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty and  preventing  trespass  or  damage  to  the  highway,  specifying  the  manner 
in  which  any  required  works  shall  be  executed,  and  giving  an  estimate  of  the  sums 
necessary  both  for  the  execution  of  the  work  and  for  compensating  any  persons 
who  may  suffer  loss  thereby  ; and  that  he  shall  also  state  the  portion  thereof  that 
ought  to  be  charged  upon  the  lands  of  each  proprietor  in  each  townland,  having 
regard  to  the  extent  of  improvement  to  be  effected  therein.  We  propose  that 
the  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  local  Commissioners,  who  shall 
cause  it  to  be  forthwith  printed  and  circulated  through  the  district,  and  who 
shall  transmit  copies  of  it  to  each  of  the  local  Commissioners,  and  also  a copy  to 
the  Board  of  Improvement;  that  the  local  Commissioners  do  give  notice  that 
they  will,  at  a certain  time,  hold  a sessions  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  by  the  aid 
of  a jury  into  the  matter  of  the  report,  and  to  make  presentments  thereupon ; that 
a sessions  be  held  accordingly ; that  the  Commissioners  and  jury  after  full  inquiry 
do  make  due  presentment  in  the  premises,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  present 
a certain  sum  for  the  expenses  of  their  Commission. 

We  recommend  that,  at  the  close  of  each  sessions,  the  local  Commissioners 
and  jury,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  sign  their  presentments  in  duplicate,  and 
shall  cause  them  to  be  read  in  open  court,  and  that  one  part  be  kept  by  their  clerk 
and  the  other  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Improvement. 

We  recommend  that  the  Commissioners  be  armed  with  powers  to  carry  the  pre- 
sentments made  as  aforesaid  into  execution,  and  to  levy  rates  for  the  purpose  as 
hereinafter  mentioned.  But  we  also  recommend  that  any  party  objecting  to  any 
presentment  on  his  own  hehalf  or  that  of  any  person  whom  he  may  represent,  be 
at  liberty,  within  one  month  after  the  same  shall  have  been  made,  to  lodge  objections 
thereto  with  the  local  clerk,  who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Improve- 
ment; that  such  objections  shall  be  heard  and  disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Review, 
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and  that  such  order  as  shall  be  made  thereon  shall  he  final.  We  further  recom- 
mend that  no  presentment  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  time  for  making  objections 
thereto  has  expired,  nor  then  as  to  the  matter  of  any  objection  until  it  be  disposed  of. 

The  total  sum  which  may  be  required  for  carrying  the  presentments  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Improvement  into  effect,  may  be  such  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  raise  at  once  by  any  rate,  either  upon  landlords  or  occupiers ; but  if  a rate  equal 
to  £5  per  cent,  thereupon,  were  assessed  and  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  Board,  in  consideration  thereof,  were  authorized  to  advance  the  requisite 
sum  at  once,  this  difficulty  would  be  obviated ; and  by  making  the  rate  redeemable 
by  the  proprietor,  and  saleable  by  the  Board  of  Works  if  he  omitted  to  redeem 
within  a certain  time,  the  Board  would  be  kept  in  funds  for  continuing  operations. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  all  works  to  be  effected  pursuant  to  any  present- 
ment made  at  a sessions  of  improvement  shall  be  executed  upon  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  local  Commissioners,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Works ; 
that  after  the  contracts  are  entered  into,  the  Local  Commissioners  shall  assess  a 
rate  upon  the  district  equal  to  £5  per  cent,  upon  the  general  charge  for  works, 
compensations,  and  expenses ; that  they  shall  applot  the  same  on  the  respective 
lands  of  the  district,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  each  ; that 
the  rate  be  made  payable  to  the  Board  of  Works ; and  that ‘the  required  sum  be 
then  advanced  by  it. 

We  recommend  that  powers  be  given  to  enforce  the  rate  by  entry  and  distress. 
And  as  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  for  which  the  rate  is  levied  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all  existing  lessees  who  are  in  possession,  and  by  all  above  them  as  they 
come  into  possession,  and  as  the  immediate  landlord  of  a tenant  who  holds  only 
from  year  to  year  may  be  considered  as  if  in  possession,  there  being  no  lease 
against  him,  and  as  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  rate  should  be  borne  by  the  head 
landlord  after  the  determination  of  existing  leases,  we  recommend  that  it  shall  be 
payable  by  the  occupying  tenant,  but  that  if  he  hold  from  year  to  year,  he  shall  be 
authorized  to  deduct  the  amount  from  his  immediate  landlord,  and  that  all  future 
lessees  shall  also  be  authorized  so  to  do.  We  also  recommend,  that  it  shaft 
be  redeemable  by  the  proprietor  within  a certain  time,  on  his  paying  off  the 
sum  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  laid  on;  that  if  he  redeem  it,  he  shaft  be 
authorized  to  have  it  transferred  to  any  person  from  whom  he  may  borrow 
money  for  the  redemption  of  it,  or  to  a trustee  for  himself ; that  if  he  omit  to  redeem, 
the  Board  of  W orks  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  it ; that  it  shall  thenceforth  be 
transferable,  as  an  annuity  in  the  public  funds,  in  a book  to  be  kept  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose,  and  be  redeemable  only  by  the  pro- 
prietor on  his  paying  such  a price  for  it  as  would,  at  the  time  he  redeems,  purchase 
a perpetual  Government  annuity  of  equal  amount. 

Sect.  VII. — In  order  to  enable  the  Board  of  Works  to  execute  the  additional 
duties  which  we  have  proposed  should  be  imposed  upon  it,  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
recommend  that  the  fund  placed  at  its  disposal  shall  be  considerably  increased.  This 
may  be  done  without  any  risk  or  loss,  and  with  a certainty  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  The  interest  payable  upon  loans  made  by  the  Board  is  so  much 
higher  than  upon  the  Exchequer  Bills  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue,  that  the 
surplus  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  management ; and  every  out- 
lay of  money  that  has  taken  place  in  the  making  of  roads,  facilitating  intercourse, 
and  opening  remote  districts  in  Ireland,  has  not  only  tended  to  great  local  advan- 
tages, but,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the. people,  to  a very  great  increase  of 
the  public  revenue. 

Sect.  VIII. — We  consider  it  advisable  that  the  Board  of  Improvement  should 
be  enabled,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  provision  for  the  occupants  of  cabins  which, 
may  be  nuisances,  and,  when  such  provision  is  made,  to  cause  the  cabins  to  be  taken 
down ; and  that  landlords  should  be  required  to.  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
removing  the  occupants  and  providing  for  them. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  at  any  sessions  to  be  holden,  as  before-men- 
tioned, the  Commissioners  and  jury  shall,  whenever  required  so  to  do  by  the 
Board  of  Improvement,  present  as  nuisances  any  cabins  within  the  district  which 
may  appear  unwholesome,  or  calculated  to  generate  or  continue  disease,  and  to 
present  a certain  sum  for  each;  and  that  a portion  thereof  shall  be  raised 
off  the  property  of  the  immediate  landlord  of  the  tenant,  and  the  residue  off  the; 
district  at  large  ; that  it  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Works,  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Improvement,  do  let  to  each  tenant,, 
whose  cabin  shall  be  so  presented,  a certain  quantity  of  land  out  of  some  of  the 
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allotments  to  he  made  to  it  as  aforesaid,  for  such  term,  andat  such  rent,  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  of  Improvement  shall  approve  of,  and  that  it  shall 
assist  him,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  sum  presented  for  his  use,  in  erecting  a 
cottage  thereupon,  and  shall  cause  the  presented  cabins  to  be  taken  down. 

Sect.  IX. — The  next  point  to  which  we  think  attention  is  due  is  the  state  of 
those  occupiers  of  land  who  do  the  work  of  it  themselves.  We  consider  them  as 
labourers,  and  they  amount  to  about  one-half  of  the  whole  class.  They  are  at  times 
employed  on  their  own  holdings,  at  others  they  work  for  hire.  At  present  they  are 
so  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  good  course  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  supposed  they 
do  not  make  the  land  they  hold  yield  one-third  of  the  produce  that  it  might  under 
proper  management;  they  have  no  notion  of  alternate  cropping,  nor  of  house 
feeding,  nor  of  the  value  of  manure,  except  as  applied  to  a potato  garden.  The 
extraordinary  improvement  that  has  been  wrought  in  their  holdings,  where  proper 
attention  lias  been  paid  to  them,  warrants  us  in  tile  hope  that,  by  bringing  agricul- 
tural instruction  home  to  their  doors,  and  affording  them  examples  of  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  good  cottier-husbandry,  a general  change  will  he  effected  in  their 
habits  and  circumstances,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  be  essentially  improved. 

We  therefore  propose  that  an  agricultural  model  school  shall  he  established  for 
Ireland,  and  that  a school,  having  four  or  five  acres  of  land  annexed  to  it,  shall  he 
established  in  each  parish  or  other  district  that  may  he  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Improvement ; that  the  master  shall  give  instruction  in  letters  and  in  agriculture 
that  he  undergo  due  examination  as  to  both  before  he  be  appointed,  and  that  lie 
be  required  to  pursue  an  approved  course  of  cropping  on  the  land  annexed  to  the 
school. 


And  we  recommend  that  at  any  sessions  to  be  holden  for  any  district  as  before- 
mentioned,  the  local  Commissioners  and  jury  shall  present,  when  so  specially  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  asite  or  sites  for  any  school  or  schools  that  the 
Boardmay  think  proper  to  have  erected  thereon,  with  a certain  quantity  of  land  annexed 
thereto,  not  being  less  than  four,  nor  exceeding  five  acres ; that  they  shall  also 
present  the  rent  which  should  be  paid  for  the  same  in  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
Board  shall  be  authorized  to  take  possession  thereof,  the  usual  restrictions,  how- 
ever, being  introduced  as  to  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  parks,  and  so  forth.  The 
fund  for  establishing  and  maintaining  each  school  to  be  provided  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. 


. ®ECT-, X- — We  further  think  that  improvements  may  he  very  extensively,  thoueh 
indirectly,  promoted  by  giving  to  tenants  for  life  in  Ireland  leasing  and  charging 
powers  smnlar  to  those  given  m Scotland  by  the  act  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
lands  there  held  under  settlement  of  strict  entail.”  There  is,  no  doubt,  a material 
difference  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and  that  of  England  and  Ireland  with 

ib!PTT  1°  Sco‘land  th«y  “ay  perpetual,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of 

the  United  Kingdom.  Although,  however,  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  bv 
perpetual  entails  is  greater  than  any  that  can  he  produced  by  those  of  the  limited 
species  which  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland  allows,  the  difference  is  not  one  of 
principle  hut  of  degree ; all  settlements  which  tend  to  keep  property  long  in 
tteis  are  against  the  policy  of  the  law  of  England  ; and  in  proportion  Is  sli/has 
nrCTentedSrim  COmrS!erclal  country>  ^ has  discountenanced  Ld  in  a great  degree 
genera  ^ ™ T P®  JT™  usua%  contamed  in  family  settlements  have  in 
general  pioved  sufficient  for  improvement  and  cultivation  in  England  hut  for 

nece“^COnSldermg  W ba"  state’  a general' Enabling  law 

. We  therefore  recommend  that  all  proprietors  being  tenants  for  life  or  a nasi 
Snthetm™ed°f  TdS’  au*orizedto  grant  ^seffor  thirty-one  yearstliereof 

bation TJTb  , ^ n toUt  ^ pi'0™led  eacb  lease  1)6  made  with  the  appro- 
and  thatf  ttv^l  "n  °f  Im?™v1emeilt.  and  eontains  covenants  for  due  management ; 
any  s^whTch ^1®™^,*°  f "F  inheritance  to  a certain  extent  with 

y urn  which  they  may  expend  on  lasting  improvements,  provided  the  expend  itm-e 

of  tlie  V: of : 

elm 

tons  that  local  public  works  under  their  controlhave  not  contributed  tHheemployt 
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ment  of  tlie  Poor  as  much  as  they  might  he  made  to  do,  and  that  hy  a better 
arrangement  profitable  labour  could  be  found  for  many  of  the  unemployed  at 
those  periods  of  the  year  rrhen  there  is  the  greatest  destitution.  Recent  altera- 
tions have  improved  the  system,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a still  further  separa- 
tion of  the  fiscal  from  the  criminal  business  would  be  advantageous,  and  that  much 
of  the  former  should  be  transferred  to  County  Boards,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  ehosen  by  those  whom  they  shall  be  authorized  to  tax. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  a Fiscal  Board  shall  be  established  in  every 
county ; that  a certain  portion  of  it  shall  be  chosen  by  the  resident  magistrates 
having  a certain  qualification  each,  and  another  portion  by  the  resident  land- 
holders paying  cess  to  a certain  amount ; that  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
have  a qualification  in  land,  and  shall  also  be  resident  within  the  county,  and 
that  the  number  of  the  Board  shall  not  exceed  thirty-one.  We  recommend 
that  each  county  be  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  quarter  sessions 
towns  therein,  and  that  a certain  number  of  the  Board  be  chosen  from  each 
district ; that  the  voting  shall  be  in  writing,  according  to  a form  to  be  given  for 
that  purpose ; that  voting-papers,  with  proper  blanks,  shall  be  printed  under  the 
directions  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  that  he  shall  cause  a sufficient  number  of 
them  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  cess  in  each  barony ; that  one  thereof  shall 
be  left  by  the  collector,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  depute  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
house  of  each  person  entitled  to  vote,  ten  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  then 
next  January  sessions  to  be  liolden  for  that  division  of  the  county  in  which  the 
barony  is  situated,  with  notice  to  him  to  fill  up  and  sign  the  same  and  return  it 
within  eight  days  to  the  collector’s  office.  The  papers  returned  to  be  delivered 
by  each  collector  to  the  assistant  barrister  on  the  first  day  of  the  said  sessions ; 
the  assistant  barrister  to  open  them  in  public  court,  to  cause  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  write  down  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom,  and  by  whom,  the  votes 
are  given,  and  then  to  declare  on  whom  the  choice  has  fallen,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  baronies  for  which  the  election  shall  be  taken ; and  to  proceed  in  like  manner 
at  the  first  town  of  the  next  division  of  the  county,  and  then  to  return  to  the 
Board  of  Improvement  the  names  of  the  Board  so  chosen. 

The  Board  to  possess  all  such  powers  for  making  presentments  for  public  works 
as  grand  juries  now  possess ; and  to  be  authorized  and  required  also  to  present 
such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Improvement 
for  or  towards  the  erection  or  support  of  agricultural  schools. 

The  Board  to  have  power  to  enforce  its  presentments ; but  these  we  think 
should  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Court  of  Review,  in  like  maimer  as  pre- 
sentments under  local  Commissions  of  Improvement.  A certain  number  of  the 
Board  to  go  out  each  year  in  rotation,  and  to  be  replaced  by  election,  as  in  the 
first  instance. 

Sect.  XII. — We  further  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Works  shall  be  autho- 
rized to  undertake  and  prosecute  any  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  deepen- 
ing rivers,  or  removing  obstructions  in  them,  and  so  forth,  that  maybe  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Improvement,  subject,  however,  to  the  restrictions  we  shall  mention ; 
and  that  the  several  County  Boards,  or  the  Boards  of  such  Counties  as  may  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  each  projected  work,  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  local  rates 
such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

We  further  recommend  that  notice  of  any  work,  for  or  in  respect  of  which  any 
assessment  is  proposed  upon  any  counties  or  county,  or  upon  Ireland  in  general, 
shall  be  given  to  the  Boards  of  the  county  or  counties  interested,  or  to  all  County 
Boards,  as  the  case  may  be ; that  if  any  Board  objects,  it  shall  cause  objections- 
to  be  lodged  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Improvement,  and  that  all  ob- 
jections, so  lodged,  shall  be  beard  and  disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Review. 
Provided,  however,  that  every  order  made  by  it  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament 
within  one  month  after  its  ensuing  meeting,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  after  the  termination  of  the  session,  unless  Parliament  shall  otherwise 
provide ; and  that  no  such  order  shall  be  acted  upon  in  the  mean  time. 

Sect.  XIII. — We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  Report  without  observing  that 
we  understand  Poor  Laws  have  been  recommended  in  some  quarters  for  Ireland, 
<c  in  order  that  the  Irish  labourer  may  stay  at  home  and  consume  the  corn  he  raises, 

and  that  the  English  farmer  may  have  remunerating  prices.” 

It  might  as  well  be  suggested  that  the  English  labourers  of  any  particular 
district  should  stay  at  home  and  consume  all  the  corn  they  raise,  leaving  the 
farmers  none  to  carry  to  market,  in  order  that  the  farmers  of  another  district 
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might  have  “ remunerating  prices,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  fanners  in  one  district 
might  he  ruined  in  order  that  those  in  another  might  thrive  and  prosper.  If  the 
Irish  agricultural  labourer  consumed  the  whole  produce  he  raised,  civilization  must 
end.  It  is  the  produce  which  the  agricultural  labourer  raises  beyond  his  consump- 
tion that  elevates  him  above  savage  life ; it  is  in  proportion  to  that  surplus  produce  that 
he  is  enabled  to  clothe  himself  instead  of  going  naked,  that  he  becomes  a means 
of  promoting  national  wealth,  or  proves  in  any  degree  a profitable  member  of 
society. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  introduction  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  into  England 
•shouldbe  informed  too  that  it  takes  no  money  from  England ; that  part  of  it  goes  to  pay 
•the  rents  of  Irish  absentee  landlords,  and  that  the  rest  is  exchanged  for  English  manu- 
■factures ; that  if  it  did  not  go  into  England  English  manufactures  could  not  come 
-into  Ireland ; and  that  there  would  not  be  one  penny  more  than  at  present  applica- 
ble to  the  purchase  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Great  Britain.  In  proportion 
•as  the  quantity  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  sent  into  England  was  reduced,  the 
quantity  of  English  manufactures  sent  to  Ireland  must  be  reduced,  and  the 
■English  manufacturer’s  means  of  purchasing  any  agricultural  produce  must 
contract  accordingly;  the  price  therefore  would  not  rise,  but  the  quantity  consumed 
would  diminish,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  English  labourer,  who 
works  for  the  Irish  market,  and  the  Irish  who  works  for  the  English,  both 
out  of  employment,  to  the  destruction  of  them,  the  injury  of  their  employers,  and 
the  general  deterioration  of  the  interests  of  both  countries.  All  this  may  be 
shown,  not  merely  by  general  reasoning,  but  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  As  the  import 
of  Irish  produce  into  England  has  increased,  so  has  the  import  of  English  manu- 
factures into  Ireland.  * 


The  English  and  the  Irish  farmer,  and  every  other  class  of  the  oonnnunity,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  consider  themselves  not  as  rivals  but  as  fellow-  v 
■labourers  in  one  common  cause, — as  partners  in  the  joint-stock  company  of  the 
empire, — as  equally  interested  in  promoting  that  general  prosperity  through  which 
only  particular  prosperity  can  be  secured  to  any  portion  of  the  community.  To 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Burke, — “ England  and  Ireland  may  flourish  together. 
The  world  is  large  enough  for  us  both.  Let  it  be  our  care  not  to  make  ourselves 
too  little  for  it.” 

Sect.  XIV .—Connected  with  the  error  that  exists  as  to  the  effects  produced  in 
England  by  the  introduction  of  Irish  corn,  or  other  agricultural  produce,  is  a very 
-common  notion,  that  the  migration  of  Irish  labourers  to  Great  Britain  is  injurious 
"to  the  labourers  there.  To  prove  how  much  delusion  there  is  in  this  respect,  we  pray 
leave  to  refer  to  a very  valuable  report  that  has  been  made  to  us  on  the  state  of  the 
Irish  poor  in  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  one  of  our  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  which  we  give  in  the  Appendix  marked  G.  It  shows  that  the 
Irish  labourers  -who  settle  in  towns  in  Great  Britain  do  not  cause  a redundancy  but 
•supply  a deficiency  of  labour,  that  they  keep  work  going,  not  wages  down,  and  that 
without  them  capital  could  not  increase  and  fructify  as  it  does  to  the  general  <>-ood 
of  the  community.  All  this  is  proved  by  one  striking  fact, — wages  are  highest  where 
the  Irish  are  most  numerous.  Then  as  to  the  labourers  who  go  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
tune  of  harvest,  it  is  notorious  that  the  crops  in  many  "places  could  not  be  saved 
without  their  aid;  the  complaints,  therefore,  made  of  their  “incursions,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  equally  unfounded  and  unjust. 

Sect.  XV.— It  w-as  our  intention  to  inquire  relative  to  trade  and  manufactures,  to 
the  fisheries,  and  to  mining.  But  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  go  into  these 
•subjects  as  we  had  washed,  and  to  make  a report  within  the  time  allotted  to  us 
upon  remedial  measures. 

We  niay.  however  observe  that  Ireland  is  peculiarly  well  situated  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  countries  by  her  geographical  position  and  superior 
harbours,  and  that  her  indented  coast,  her  lakes,  and  the  number,  size,  and  character 
of  her  rivers,  give  her  extraordinary  means  of  inland  navigation,  while  her  roads 

whethf  t0I  road-makm«are  of  *0  test  description.  'It  has  been  questioned 
vhether  Ireland  possesses  sufficient  coals  within  herselffor  manufactures,  but  coals 

berleTrt.T™'1  ,.Ire  kni  50  raPidly  and  »t  so  Me  cost  from  the  English  col- 

henes,  that  manufactures  cannot  now  he  prevented  from  spreading  in  find  by 

„ * £7  \ 17*452  'aid'  nf  ,h‘  £”P°L‘S  e"’0  B,ilain  f™m  Ireland  for  the  fmrf  years  endimt  1S21 

was  *7,117,452,  and  .of  the  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  TrelnnH  rqg  . !■  ’ 
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want  of  coals.  What  they  are  prevented  by  is  want  of  order,  of  peace,  of  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  that  security  of  property  which  never  can  exist  until  the  general 
habits  and  condition  of  the  people  are  thoroughly  improved. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Fisheries,  which  we  consider  a matter  of  the 
utmost  importance , it  is  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  that  the  necessity  for  inquiry 
on  our  part  has  been  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  for  the 
special  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  subject. 

Sect.  XVI. — We  now  come  to  measures  of  direct  relief  for  the  poor. 

The  English  Poor  Law  Act  of  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth  requires  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  “ for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents 
shall  not,  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children,  and  also  for  setting  to  work  all 
such  persons,  married  or  unmanned,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  using  no 
ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by,” — and  for  “the  necessary 
relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work.” 

The  Poor  Law  Act  for  Scotland,  after  reciting  “ that  charitie  wald  that  the 
poor,  aged,  and  impotent  persons  should  be  as  necessarily  provided  as  the  vaga- 
bonds and  strang  beggars  repressed,  and  that  the  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  people 
should  have  lodging  and  abiding  places  throughout  the  realm  to  settle  themselves 
intil,”  empowers  certain  persons  to  “ tax  and  stent  the  hail  inhabitants  within  the 
parish,  according  to  the  estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persons, 
to  sic  weekly  charge  and  contribution  as  shall  be  thought  expedient  and  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  saids  poor  people.” 

The  law  as  to  the  poor  in  England  is  universally  carried  into  effect  by  local 
assessments ; but  not  in  Scotland,  for  the  poor  there  are  in  general  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  which  are  administered  by  officers  known  to  the  law  and 
responsible  to  it. 

We  have  shown  by  our  Second  Report  that  the  institutions  existing  in  Ireland  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  are  Houses  of  Industry,  Infirmaries,  Fever  Hospitals,  Lunatic 
Asylums,  and  Dispensaries  ; that  the  establishment  of  these,  except  as  to  Lunatic 
Asylums,  is  not  compulsory,  but  dependent  upon  private  subscriptions,  or  the  will 
of  Grand  Juries ; that  there  are  but  nine  Houses  of  Industry  in  the  whole  coun- 
try ; that  while  the  provision  made  for  the  sick  poor  in  some  places  is  extensive, 
it  is  in  other  places  utterly  inadequate ; and  that  there  is  no  general  provision 
made  for  the  aged,  the  impotent,  or  the  destitute. 

Much  is  certainly  given  in  Ireland  in  private  charity,  but  it  is  not  given  upon 
any  organized  system  of  relief,  and  the  abundant  alms  which  are  bestowed,  in  par- 
ticular. by  the  poorer  classes,  unfortunately  tend,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
encourage  mendicancy  with  its  attendant  evils. 

Upon  the  best  consideration  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  whole  subject, 
we  think  that  a legal  provision  should  be  made  and  rates  levied  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  incurable  as  well  as  curable  lunatics,  of 
idiots,  epileptic  persons,  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  poor,  and  all  who 
labour  under  permanent  bodily  infirmities, — such  relief  and  support  to  be  afforded 
within  the  walls  of  public  institutions ; also  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in 
hospitals,  infirmaries, . and  convalescent  establishments,  or  by  extern  attendance 
and  a supply  of  food  as  well  as  medicine,  where  the  persons  to  be  relieved  are  not 
in  a state  to  be  removed  from  home ; also  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  for  the 
support  of  penitentiaries  to  which  vagrants  may  be  sent,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
deserted  children ; also  towards  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  of  orphans, 
of  helpless  widows  with  young  children,  of  the  families  of  sick  persons,  and  of 
casual  destitution. 

Sect.  XVII. — In  order  to  effect  the  several  purposes  we  have  stated,  we  recom- 
mend that  there  shall  be  powers  vested  in  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  in  England, 
for  carrying  into  execution  all  such  provisions  as  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  shall  be  authoiized  to  appoint  Assistant  Com- 
missioners to  act  under  their  directions. 

W e propose  that  the  Commissioners  shall  divide  Ireland  into  relief  distiicts ; 
that  they  shall  cause  the  lands  of  each  fo  be  surveyed  and  valued ; that  after  the 
survey  and  valuation  shall  have  been  completed,  the  person  or  persons  who  shall 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  shall  make  a repoii  to  the  Commissioners, 
specifying  the  names  of  all  proprietors  of  houses  or  lands  within  the  district, 
and  of  all  lessees  and  occupiers  thereof,  whether  such  persons  hold  directly  from 
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the  head  landlord  or  not,  and  the  annual  value  of  such  houses  and  lands 
respectively;  that  the  report  be  lodged  at  such  place  within  the  district  as 
the  Commissioners  shall  appoint,  that  public  notice  be  given  thereof,  and 
that  the  same  shall  stand  and  be  affirmed,  and  be  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the 
matter  of  it,  unless  objections  be  lodged  thereto  before  a certain  time,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commissioners;  that  if  objections  be  lodged,  the  same  shall  be  heard  by  the 
assistant  barrister  of  the  county  in  which  the  district,  or  a certain  part  thereof,  shall 
be  situated,  at  a special  sessions  to  be  holden  for  that  purpose ; that  he  shall  have 
power  to  vary  or  affirm  the  report ; that  what  he  shall  do  shall  be  final,  unless 
objections  shall  be  lodged  thereto  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  before  a particular 
period ; and  that  if  objections  be  so  lodged,  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  disposed  of 
by  the  Court  of  Review,  as  in  the  case  of  objections  to  the  presentments  of  local 
Commissioners  of  Improvement. 

Sect.  XVIII. — -We  recommend  that  there  shall  be  a local  Board  of  Guardians 
for  each  district,  that  such  Board  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  and  that  the  rate- 
payers shall  be  the  proprietors,  lessees,  and  occupiers  stated  in  the  surveyor’s  report 
as  finally  settled  as  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  and  that  the  election  shall  take 
place  at  such  time  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

We  further  recommend  that  a certain  number  of  the  Board  do  go  out  each  year, 
and  that  other  persons  be  elected  in  their  stead,  as  in  the  first  instance ; and  that 
the  list  of  rate-payers  be  revised  and  altered  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  necessary 
from  change  in  occupation  or  interest  in  lands. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  have  the  direction  oi  all  such 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  district  as  shall  be  supported  by 
local  rate  as  hereafter  mentioned,  and  that  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  cause  them  to 
be  duly  upheld  and  maintained ; and  if  any  district  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  elect 
a Board  of  Guardians,  or  if  the  Board  elected  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  we 
recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  for  such  district  with  suitable  salaries,  and  that  the  persons  so 
appointed  shall  have  the  powers  of  a Board  of  Guardians,  and  shall  be  paid  their 
salaries  by  a rate  on  the  district  for  which  they  act. 

Sect.  XIX. — We  propose  that  there  shall  be  so  many  asylums  in  Ireland  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  and  for  the  support  and  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  poor,  so  many  depots  for  receiving  persons  willing 
to  emigrate,  and  so  many  penitentiaries  for  vagrants,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners shall  appoint ; that  these  several  establishments  shall  be  national ; and  that 
for  maintaining  them,  and  for  other  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  authorized  to  assess  a national  rate  upon  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and 
to  require  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  district  to  raise  a proportional  share 
thereof,  regard  being  had  to  the  annual  value  of  the  property  of  each  district. 

Sect.  XX. — We  further  recommend  that  there  shall  be  an  institution  in  each 
district  for  the  support  and  relief  of  cripples  and  persons  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  or 
other  permanent  disease,  also  an  infirmary,  hospital,  and  convalescent  establish- 
ment, and  such  number  of  dispensaries  as  may  be  necessary ; and  that  the  district 
shall  be  bound  to  provide  for  these  several  institutions  by  local  assessment. 

Sect.  XXI. — We  have  mentioned  emigration  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the' national  rate  should  contribute,  but  as  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  benefited 
in  a very  great  degree,  and  particularly  in  point  of  revenue,  by  the  improvement 
which  extensive  emigration  coming  in  aid  of  a general  course  of  amelioration  can- 
not fail  to  produce  in  Ireland,  we  submit  that  one  half  of  the  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  general  funds  of  the  empire.  And,  considering  the  particular  benefit 
which'  Ireland  will  derive  from  it,  and  especially  those  landlords  whose  estates  may 
thus  be  relieved  from  a starving  population,  we  propose  that  the  other  half  be 
defrayed  partly  by  the  national  rate,  and  partly  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  from 
which  the  emigrants  remove,  or  from  which  they  may  have  been  ejected  within 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  provided  that  they  previously  resided  thereupon 
for  a period  of  three  years.  We  also  propose  that  lessees  who  shall  have 
sublet  to  the  emigrants  shall  be  considered  the  landlords  liable  to  the  charge, 
and  that  the  contribution  thus  payable  by  the  landlord  shall  be  added  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  national  rate  allocated  to  each  district,  and  .that  the  district  at  large,  in 
case  of  non-payment  by  the  landlord,  shall  be  answerable  for  it.  We  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  contributions  from  landlords  should  be  required  only 
with  reference  to  tenants  in  rural  districts,  and  not  from  the  landlords  of  tenants 
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in  market  towns ; we  therefore  propose  that  the  national  rate  shall  bear  the  full 
half  of  the  expense  incurred  by  the  emigration  of  the  latter  class. 

Sect.  XXII. — We  further  propose,  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  be 
authorized  to  borrow  monies  from  the  Exchequer  Bills  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  or  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  any  buildings  that  they  may  think  necessary  to  have  erected  in  Ireland,  and 
to  secure  the  repayment  thereof  by  a charge  upon  the  national  rate. 

Sect.  XXIII. — We  propose  that  arrangements  for  carrying  on  emigration  shall 
be  made  between  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Laws  and  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that 
all  poor  persons  whose  circumstances  shall  require  it,  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
free  passage,  and  with  the  means  of  settling  themselves  in  an  approved  British 
colony  to  which  convicts  are  not  sent.  We  propose  too,  that  the  means  of  emi- 
gration shall  be  provided  for  the  destitute  of  every  class  and  description  who  are 
ft  subjects  for  emigration  ; that  depots  shall  be  established,  where  all  who  desire 
to  emigrate  may  be  received  in  the  way  we  shall  mention ; that  those  who  are  fit 
for  emigration  be  there  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  that  those  who  are  not  shall 
be  provided  for  under  the  directions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Sect.  XXIV. — We  also  propose  that  the  laws  with  respect  to  vagrancy  be 
altered.  At  present,  persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  may  be  transported  for  seven 
years ; our  recommendation  is,  that  penitentiaries  shall  be  established,  to  which 
vagrants  when  taken  up  shall  be  sent ; that  they  be  charged  with  the  vagrancy 
before  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and  if  convicted,  shall  be  removed  as  free  labourers 
to  such  colony,  not  penal,  as  shall  be  appointed  for  them  by  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment; but  that  the  wages  of  all  able-bodied  adults  amongst  them  shall  be  attached 
in  the  colony  until  the  expenses  of  their  passage  be  defrayed,  and  that  those  who 
may  be  unfit  for  removal  to  a colony  shall  remain  for  such  time  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  be  there  kept  to  such  work  as  the  court  shall  by  law  be  authorized  to  appoint. 

By  such  provisions  as  are  suggested  in  the  two  last  sections,  all  poor 
persons  who  cannot  find  the  means  of  support  at  home,  and  who  are 
willing  to  live  by  their  labour  abroad,  will  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
doing  so,  and  with  intermediate  support,  if  fit  to  emigrate ; and  if  not, 
toill  be  otherwise  provided  for,  white  the  idle , who  would  rather  beg  than 
labour,  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  evil  of  vagrancy  suppressed. 

Sect.  XXV. — It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  poor  who  have 
occasion  to  borrow  small  sums  of  money  have  in  general  to  raise  them  at  exorbitant 
interest,  and  that  when  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  any  necessaries  they  stand  in 
need  of  on  credit,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  double,  or  nearly  double,  the  market 
price  ; we  therefore  recommend  that  there  shall  he  a loan  fund  established  in  each 
district,  and  that  it  be  administered  according  to  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
missioners shall  approve. 

Sect.  XXVI. — We  have  referred  in  our  Second  Report  to  the  Act  “ to  establish 
Regulations  for  preventing  Contagious  Diseases  in  Ireland.”  By  it,  parishes  are 
authorized  to  appoint  officers  of  health,  who  are  empowered  and  required  to  appre- 
hend all  idle  poor  persons,  men,  women,  or  children,  and  all  persons  who  may  he 
found  begging  or  seeking  relief,  or  strolling  or  wandering  as  vagabonds  within  any 
parish  or  place,  and  to  direct  and  cause  all  such  idle  persons,  beggars,  and  vagabonds, 
to  be  removed  and  to  be  conveyed  out  of  and  from  such  parish  and  place,  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  place  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  may  require ; and  any  justice  of 
the  peace  may  upon  liis  own  view,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  any  churchwarden  or 
officer  of  health,  commit  any  such  strolling  beggar  or  vagabond,  or  idle  poor  person, 
to  any  Bridewell  or  House  of  Correction,  or  other  public  place  of  confinement,  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  their  removal  or  departure  out 
of  such  parish.  Although  the  Act  thus  provides  for  the  apprehension  and  removal 
of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  idle  poor  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  it  provides 
no  place  to  which  they  may  be  removed,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  effect. 

We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  he  revised;  that  the  powers 
which  it  confers  upon  vestries  he  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each 
district,  and  that  officers  of  health  shall  be  elected  by  them  for  every  parish  within 
their  jurisdiction  ; that  it  shall  be  a further  duty  of  the  officers  of  health  to  grant 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  next  emigration  depot  to  any  poor  inhabitants  of  their 
parish  who  may,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  or  of  themselves  and  their  families,  demand 
such  tickets  from  them,  and  also,  where  necessary,  to  procure  means  for  passing 
such  persons  to  the  depot ; that  it  shall  also  he  their  duty  to  pass  all  persons,  whom 
they  may  take  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  already  referred  to,  to  a peniten- 
tiary ; that  it  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  cause  all  foundlings  to  be  sent  to  nurse  to 
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some  remote  place,  tinder  suet  regulations  as  Parliament  may  think  proper  to  appoint, 
and  when  of  a suitable  age  to  cause  them  to  be  removed  to  an  emigration  depot,  from 
whence  they  may  be  sent  to  an  institution  in  some  British  colony,  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  such  children,  and  training  and  apprenticing  them  to  useful 
trades  or  occupations ; and  that  they  shall  be  authorized  to  provide  in  like  manner 
for  all  orphan  children : and  that  the  funds  for  these  purposes  be  raised  by  local 
assessment. 

We  further  recommend,  that  provision  shall  be  made  at  each  depot  for  receiving 
such  persons  as  may  present  tickets  of  admission  to  it  from  any  officers  of  health ; 
that  such  persons  shall  be  there  supported  and  set  to  work  until  the  period  of  emi- 
gration arrives,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall 
appoint  for  the  purpose ; and  that  if  any  such  persons  shall  be  found  from  age  or 
infirmity  unable  to  emigrate,  they  shall  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioners  shall  direct.  We  recommend  that  any  persons  who  may  enter  the 
emigration  depot,  and  who  may  afterwards  withdraw  from  it  without  discharging 
such  expenses  as  may  have  been  incurred  with  respect  to  them,  or  who  shall  refuse 
to  emigrate,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  we  have  recommended  with  respect 
to  vagrants. 

Sect.  XXVII. — Besides  these  several  provisions,  we  think,  as  we  have  stated, 
that  provision  should  be  made  by  law  towards  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
orphans,  helpless  widows  with  young  children,  and  destitute  persons  in  general. 

There  is,  however,  a difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  best  means  of  so 
doing  ; some  think  the  necessary  funds  should  be  provided  in  part  by  the  public 
through  a national  rate,  and  in  part  by  private  associations,  which,  aided  by  the 
public,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  mendicity  houses  and  alms-houses,  and  to 
administer  relief  to  the  indigent  at  their  own  dwellings,  subject,  however,  to  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ; while  others  think 
the  whole  of  the  funds  should  be  provided  by  the  public,  one  portion  by  a national 
rate,  and  another  by  a local  rate,  and  should  be  administered  as  in  England  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  each  district. 

We  give  in  the  Appendix  (H.)  the  reasons  stated  for  each  opinion;  the  majority 
of  us  think  that  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations,  aided  by  the  public  in  the  way 
we  shall  subsequently  mention,  should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance. 

Sect.  XXVIII. — We  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  district 
shall  hold  its  first  meeting  at  such  time  as  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint,  and  shall 
then  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  several  sums  which  will  be  required  within  the  ensuin  <r 
year  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  the  district  shall  be  bound  to  provide ; that  the 
estimate  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  authority  to  vary  or 
affirm  it,  and  to  add  to  it  the  portion  of  the  national  rate  which  the  district  ought 
to  bear;  that  the  Commissioners  shall  then  make  an  order  on  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  levy  a rate  for  the  purposes  of  the  estimate,  as  varied  or  affirmed  and 
added  to  as  aforesaid;  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  do  levy  a rate  accordingly; 
that  the  same  shall  be  charged  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  one-third  on  the  occupier  of 
each  house  or  tenement  of  land  above  the  value  of  £5  in  respect  of  his  occupation, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  in  respect  of  the  beneficial  interest  therein ; the 
whole  to  be  payable  in  the  first  instance  by  the  occupier,  who,  if  he  be  not  the 
proprietor,  shall  be  reprised  as  to  the  two-thirds  payable  in  respect  of  the  beneficial 
interest  as  follows ; that  is  to  say,  if  the  rate  be  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual 
value,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  8 d.  in  the  pound  from  whatever  rent  lie  pays 
to  his  immediate  landlord ; and  if  such  landlord  be  a lessee,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  deduct  the  like  poundage  from  any  rent  which  may  be  payable  by  him,  and  so 
upward  where  there  are  several  lessees.  We  further,  however,  recommend,  that, 
it  the  immediate  occupier  be  a tenant  at  will  or  from  year  to  year,  and  hold  a 
tenement  of  less  value  than  £5  a-year,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  whole 
rate  trom  his  own  immediate  landlord,  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  Ad. 
m the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  the  occupation  from  the  person,  if  anv,  under 
whom  he  may  hold. 

, ®ETr' . XXIX.— We  recommend  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall 
be  authorized  to  allot  the  existing  infirmaries  and  other  buildings  erected  at  the 
pu ) ic  expense  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  such  districts  as  they  may  think  proper, 
ciaiging  such  districts  for  the  same,  in  aid  of  any  other  districts  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  erecting  them,  such  sum  as  shall  appear  equitable ; 
and  also  that  they  be  authorized  to  use  such  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper  as 
national  institutions.  r 1 

Sect.  XXX.  We  have  anxiously  considered  the  practicability  of  making  the 
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rate  payable  out  of  property  of  every  description ; but  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
personal  property  in  general  by  direct  taxation,  except  through  very  inquisitorial 
proceedings,  has  obliged  us  to  determine  on  recommending  that  the  land  should 
be  the  fund  charged  in  the  first  instance  with  it. 

Having,  however,  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  lauded  property  of  Ireland  was 
so  deeply  encumbered  that  a rate  of  any  great  extent  would  absorb  the  whole  income 
of  some  of  the  nominal  proprietors  if  it  were  to  bear  tile  entire  charge,  we  thought 
it  right  to  communicate  with  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  facts  which  they  stated  to  us,  it  appears  that  the  average  rent  of 
land  is  under  i?l  2s.  6 d.  the  Irish  acre,  being  equal  to  about  14s.  2d.  the  English; 
that  the  gross  landed  rental  of  Ireland  amounts  to  less  than  £10,000,000,  that 
expenses  and  losses  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  £10  per  cent.,  nor  the  annuities 
and  the  interest  of  charges  payable  out  of  land  at  less  than  £3,000,000  a year ; 
so  that  the  total  net  income,  as  already  stated,  is  less  than  £6,000,000. 

We  therefore  think  that  the  incumbrancers  liould  be  called  upon  to  bear  a propor- 
tional share  of  the  burthen.  The  security  of  his  investment  is  bound  up  with  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  and  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants ; and  if,  in  order  to 
insure  those  objects,  an  expenditure  becomes  necessary,  such  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  those  who  profit  by  the  increased  safety  of  their  funds  (who,  in  point  of  fact, 
receive,  in  many  instances,  nearly  the  whole  rent,  and  may  therefore  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  landlords),  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  the  individual,  who  perhaps, 
receives  but  a minute  portion  of  the  rent,  be  not  made  liable  for  taxation  as  affecting 
the  whole.  The  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  is  6 per  cent.,  a rate  which  in  the  pre- 
sent times  can  only  be  obtained  from  distressed  landlords.  It  will  be  in  the 
power  of  persons  now  receiving  that  rate  of  interest,  if  indisposed  to  let  their 
loans  remain  out  on  their  present  security  when  charged  with  the  proposed  incum- 
brance, to  call  in  the  principal  at  any  time.  But  should  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so, 
they  could  not  easily  find  an  investment  for  the  money  again  to  better  advantage. 

Then  as  to  incumbrancers  who  receive  a less  rate  of  interest ; if  they  choose  to 
call  in  their  money  rather  than  allow  the  rate  out  of  it,  and  the  borrower  be  content 
to  pay  the  difference  rather  than  repay  it,  a new  arrangement  can  be  made  between 
the  parties  by  which  a higher  rate  of  interest  may  be  given,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  the  rate  ; for  we  do  not  contemplate  such  a rate  as  would  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  interest  obtained  on  good  security  in  general  and  six  per- 
cent. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  persons  paying  any  annual  charge  in  respect  of 
any  beneficial  interest  in  land  shall  be  authorized  to  deduct  the  same  sum  in  the 
pound  thereout  that  he  pays  to  the  poor  rate,  as  in  the  case  already  put  of  successive 
lessees. 

Sect.  XXXI. — We  recommend  provision  to  be  made  that  the  original  rate  shall 
never  be  raised  by  more  than  one-fitth,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  save 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Sect.  XXXII. — We  now  come  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
voluntary  associations. 

We  propose  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  frame  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  all  associations  that  may  become  connected  with  them ; that  each  association 
shall  before  a certain  period  in  each  year  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  an  estimate 
of  its  probable  expenditure  and  of  its  funds  for  the  year  ensuing,  specifying  the 
particulars  thereof ; and  that  the  Commissioners  be  authorized  to  award  such  grant 
to  it  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

We  propose  that  the  Commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  advance  for  any  vo- 
luntary association,  out  of  the  national  rate,  the  whole  sum  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  building  and  outfit  of  a mendicity  or  alms-house  for  any  parish  or  parishes  ; 
and  that  if  such  mendicity  or  alms-house  be  not  afterwards  duly  maintained,  the 
sum  advanced  shall  be  repaid  by  the  parish  or  parishes  for  which  the  same  shall 
be  established,  by  four  instalments,  such  instalments  to  be  levied  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  the  amount  paid  over  to  the  Central  Board,  to  the  credit  of  the 
national  rate. 

Sect.  XXXIII. — We  recommend  that  the  respective  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
also  all  charitable  associations  which  may  be  aided  by  the  Commissioners,  shall  be 
required  to  conform  to  all  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioners  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  for  their  guidance,  and  to  account  annually  before  them,  or  as  they 
shall  appoint. 

Sect.  XXXIV. — There  are  general  matters  connected  with  the  objects  of  our 
Commission  to  which  we  now  beg  leave  to  advert. 
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Among  tlie  many  causes  of  Irisli  misery  which  have  been  brought  under  our 
notice,  one  of  the  most  prolific,  assuredly  the  most  pernicious,  and,  we  fear,  the 
most  difficult  to  be  reached  by  any  direct  legislation,  is  the  inordinate  use  of  ardent 
spirits — its  baneful  effects  are  felt  by  every  class.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1760, 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  from  the  manufacturers 
of  the  liberties  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  sheermen  and  dyers,  workers  in  silk,  in 
linen,  woollen,  &e.,  complaining  of  cheap  spirits,  and  of  the  increased  number  of 
dram  shops,  and  attributing  the  decay  of  trade  to  the  then  greatly  increased  use  of 
them.  “ Making  artisans  idle  and  dissolute “ inducing  men  not  to  work  half 
their  time to  enter  into  combinations  to  enhance  the  price  of  labour,  “ which  pre- 
vents petitioners  bringing  goods  to  market  on  proper  terms.” 

We  fear  that  the  evils  then  so  strongly  pointed  out  as  closely  connected  with 
tills  indulgence  continue  so  still,  and  that  the  practice  of  allowing  dram  shops  to 
remain  open  on  Sundays  greatly  tends  to  increase  the  mischief  by  holding  out 
temptation  to  the  labouring  man  to  sacrifice  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  liis  home  upon 
the  only  day  when  it  could  be  unbroken  by  labour,  and  to  waste  in  revelling  and 
drunkenness  the  wages  that  should  have  secured  the  comfort  of  his  family.  The 
whole  subject  is  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest,  when  we  consider  the  barrier 
which  is  thus  opposed  to  improvement,  moral  or  physical ; and  it  is  full  of  difficulty, 
from  the  apprehension  that  any  attempt  to  correct  the  abuse  by  means  of  increased 
duties  would  be  met  by  increased  illicit  distillation,  and  thus  the  revenue  be 
injured,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  being  produced  to  morality. 

Prevented,  therefore,  from  recommending  any  increase  of  the  duty,  we  must 
chiefly  rest  our  hopes  of  amendment  on  the  improved  state  of  moral  feeling  which 
will,  we  trust,  grow  out  of  an  improved  condition  of  the  people. 

Although,  however,  wre  refrain  from  calling  for  the  introduction  of  any  increased 
taxation,  we  feel  it  our  duty  earnestly  to  press  the  necessity  of  enforcing,  and,  if 
necessary,  amending,  the  law  already  in  existence  for  preventing  grocers  from 
selling  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  restricting  the  sale  of  drams 
to  the  houses  expressly  licensed  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1791,  for- 
bidding grocers  to  sell  in  quantities  less  than  one  gallon ; in  1793,  when  this  Act 
was  expiring  and  about  to  be  renewed,  the  grocers  themselves  when  petitioning, 
stated,  that  they  were  not  only  willing,  “ but  desirous  of  being  restrained  from  sell- 
ing drams,  or  any  quantity  of  spirits  to  be  consumed  within  their  shops,  or  on  their 
premises,  under  any  penalty  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  might  think  proper 
to  inflict.” 

In  1818,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  2,  a law  passed  allowing  them  to  sell  in  any  quantity, 
but  not  allowing  spirits  so  sold  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; and  by  a law  passed 
in  1826  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81)  it  was  enacted,  that  spirits  should  not  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption on  premises  unless  with  the  victualler’s  licence,  requiring  entertainment 
to  be  provided  for  travellers,  thus  intending  effectually  to  preclude  the  indiscrimi- 
nate sale  of  drams.  Under  this  Act,  which  is  still  in  being,  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  for  a time  refused  retail  spirit  licences  to  grocers,  but  after  a very  short 
time  the  practice  ( though  not  the  law)  was  altered,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
grocers  have  been  permitted  to  retail  drams  without  interference  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  To  show  the  ill  effects  of  removing  that  description  of  dram 
shop  from  the  wholesome  magisterial  restraint  to  which  regular  public-houses  are 
still  subject,  we  may  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pape,  an  officer  of  Excise  in 
the  Dublin  Office,  that  “ numbers  of  persons  who  had  been  refused  licences  for 
public-houses  by  the  magistrates,  have  obtained  grocers’  licences  from  the  Excise, 
and  under  that  cover  have  carried  on  a system  of  dram  selling,  and  often  of  the 
most  mischievous  character .”  And  in  a letter  from  the  head  Police  17th  June, 
1834,  it  is  stated,  that  “ the  number  of  grocers  licensed  in  Dublin  to  sell  spirits 
for  consumption  elsewhere  than  on  the  premises  is  only  81,  whilst  that  of  pub- 
licans’ licenses  for  selling  for  consumption  on  the  premises  is  1032,  of  whom  about 
one-half  are  also  grocers,  and  in  no  substantial  respect  come  within  the  description 
of  victuallers.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  “ of  the  mischief  of  combining  the  two 
licences  of  publican  and  grocer,  as  holding  out  at  once  a temptation  and  an  excuse 
for  frequenting  dram  shops  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing  groceries,  the  magi- 
strates have  long  entertained  a deep  impression,  which  every  increase  of  experience 
has  only  served  to  confirm,  but,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  renewal  of  both  such 
licences,  when  once  obtained,  cannot  be  prevented .” 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  recommendation  that  the  subject 
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may  be  fully  inquired  into  by  competent  legal  authority,  as  well  as  the  expression 
of  our  earnest  hope  that  whatever  decision  may  be  come  to  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
remedying  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  system,  no  question  of  merely  fiscal 
policy  will  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  great  and  paramount  object  of  reforming 
the  moral  habits  of  the  country,  and  thus  affording  the  best  guarantee  for  its  future 
prosperity." 

Sect.  XXXV. — Our  attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.  It  consists  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  twelve  Judges,  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  incumbents 
of  the  several  parishes  within  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Dublin.  A Board  so 
numerous  cannot  be  efficient  for  business,  nor  is  a Board  of  so  exclusive  a 
character,  although  we  are  convinced  that  it  acts  most  impartially,  calculated 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  administering  funds  created  by  the  charity  of  persons 
of  all  religious  persuasions. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  shall  be  transferred  to 
the_  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  that  they  and  their  Assistant  Commissioners 
be  also  invested  with  all  such  powers  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry  as  have  been  given 
to  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  charities  in  England. 

Sect.  XXXVI. — It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
permanent  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  being  effected  by  Parliament,  upon 
whatever  principle  that  settlement  should  be  based  as  affecting  the  political  part 
of  the  question,  it  might  be  practicable,  without  prejudice  to  any  class  of 
persons,  to  create  a national  fund  that  might  be  made  available  towards  the  chari- 
table purpose  for  which  we  think  that  a national  rate  must  lie  raised,  and  which 
would  render  such  rate  much  less  burthensome  than  it  would  otherwise  be  to  the 
country. 

The  tithe  composition  payable  for  the  whole  titlieable  land  of  Ireland  amounts 
to  about  £665,000  a year,  of  this  about  £555,000  is  for  ecclesiastical,  £110,000 
for  lay  tithe. 

The  highest  value  set  upon  tithe  composition  has  been  sixteen  years’  purchase. 

The  whole  tithe  composition,  purchased  at  sixteen  years’  purchase,  would  amount 
to  £10,640,000. 

A government  annuity  of  £352,000,  sold  at  the  present  price  of  three  per 
cent.  Consols,  would  produce  something  more  than  £10,640,000. 

Thus,  if  the  Government  purchased  up  the  tithe  composition  it  would  pay 
for  it  £10,640,000,  and  it  could  raise  this  sum  by  the  sale  of  a perpetual  annuity 
of  £352,000. 

Therefore  if  the  state  purchased  the  tithe  composition,  and  then  vested  it  in  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  charged  with  an 
annuity  equal  to  that  which  the  state  had  to  grant  in  order  to  raise  the  money 
for  purchasing  it,  there  would  be  a surplus  of  £313,000  a-year  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  national  rate  we  have  recommended;  while  the  £10,640,000 
might  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  rent  charges  in  Ireland,  which  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  money,  and  enable  landlords  advantageously  to  pay  off 
incumbrances  upon  their  estates. 

The  gain,  it  will  be  observed,  would  result  entirely  from  the  difference  in  value 
between  a Government  annuity  and  tithe  composition ; the  former  being  worth 
about  thirty  years’  purchase,  and  the  latter  sixteen. 

It  -would  be  foreign  to  our  duties  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  disputed,  poli- 
tical principles  which  are  at  present  involved  in  the  tithe  question.  Without 
attempting  to  do  so,  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  submitting  the  above  sug- 
gestions as  tending  to  a fiscal  arrangement  which  promises  benefit  to  the  country. 

Sect.  XXXVII. — We  have  now  proposed  such  remedial  measures  as  we  hope 
will  tend  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the  Irish  poor ; but,  whatever  may  be 
their  tendency,  their  efficacy,  under  Providence,  must  depend  mainly  upon  those 
who  possess  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  It  is  only  through  these  that  the 
poor  can  be  put  into  proper  courses  of  industry,  taught  the  value  of  comforts,  or 
animated  to  exertions  to  procure  them.  In  proportion  as  such  persons  are  raised 
high,  they  have  high  duties  to  perform ; they  are  endowed  with  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, not  as  means  of  self-indulgence,  or  for  effecting  any  sordid  object  of  ambition, 
but  as  trusts  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  which  they  administer  under 
an  awful  responsibility.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  may  be  felt  and  remembered 
by  all  who  are  elevated  above  the  poor,  and  that  they  may  act  accordingly. 
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Those  who  are  uncivilized  cannot  civilize  themselves ; it  requires  external  aid  to 
enable  them  to  improve. 

It  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  Irish  Poor  in  Great  Britain 
derive  little  or  no  good  from  increased  earnings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  sometimes 
injured  by  them,  unless  some  superintending  care  be  extended  to  them,  and  that  if 
there  be,  a marked  improvement  takes  place  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  following 
extracts  from  it  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

« In  all  the  towns  of  England  and  Scotland  where  the  Irish  have  settled,  they  inhabit  the 
cheapest  dwellings  which  can  be  procured  ; and  thus  they  are  collected  in  the  lowest,  dampest, 
dirtiest,  most  unhealthy,  and  ruinous  parts  of  the  town.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  very 
many  of  them  inhabit  cellars,  which  are  frequently  dark,  confined,  and  wet.  In  the  Scotch 
towns  there  are  not  many  inhabited  cellars ; but  the  rooms  in  the  narrow  closes  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Greenock  are  darker  and  smaller,  and  apparently  less  fitted  for  the  residence 
of  human  beings,  than  even  the  cellars  of  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire.  In  these  dwellings, 
an  Irish  family  usually  occupies  a room,  or  at  most  two  rooms ; and  frequently,  in  addition  to 
their  own  numbers,  they  take  in  a single  man  or  woman,  or  a widow  with  children,  as  lodgers. 
It  rarely  happens  that  they  rent  an  entire  house  or  cottage.  They  have  likewise  a practice,  to 
a great  extent,  of  living  in  lodging  houses,  in  which  single  beds  are  let  by  the  week  or  the- 
night,  and  large  numbers  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  room.  The  state  of  these  houses 
is  usually  wTetched  in  the  extreme ; and,  from  the  filthy  condition  of  the  bedding,  the  want  of 
the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  inmates  themselves,  and  the 
numbers  which,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  are  closely  crowded  together,  they  are  fre- 
quently the  means  of  generating  and  communicating  infectious  disease.” 

“ It  sometimes  happens,  likewise,  that  they  retain  in  the  English  and  Scotch  towns  the 
practice  which  they  had  learnt  in  their  own  country,  of  keeping  pigs  in  the  house.  For  the 
most  part  their  rooms  are  nearly  destitute  of  furniture,  and  they  lie  on  the  ground,  the  whole 
family  frequently  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  Many  details  will  be  found  in  the  evidence,  as  to 
the  practice  of  the  Irish  of  crowding  themselves  into  narrow  spaces,  particularly  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  in  most  cases  had  made  a complete  and  close  inspection 
of  the  worst  parts  of  the  large  towns  at  the  time  when  the  cholera  prevailed  in  this  country.” 

"With  respect  to  food,  the  Irish  for  the  most  part  use  in  Great  Britain  the  same  diet  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  own  country.  This  food,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is 
potatoes  and  milk,  both  for  breakfast  and  dinner;  the  latter  meal  being  occasionally  seasoned 
with  a herring,  and  more  rarely  with  bacon  or  salt  pork.” 

" On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  Irish  labourers  who  settle 
in  Great  Britain  do  not  increase  their  comforts,  or  improve  their  style  of  living,  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  their  incomes ; that  they  have  a fixed  standard  of  existence,  little  superior  to 
that  which  they  observed  in  their  own  country ; and  that  everything  beyond  the  sum  which 
enables  them  to  live  in  this  manner  is  spent  in  drinking.  Persons  not  reconciled  by  habit  to 
the  plain  and  meagre  food  and  the  confined  lodgings  in  which  the  Irish  acquiesce,  would 
imagine  that  an  increase  of  wages  would  necessarily  lead  to  an  increase  of  comforts.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fact;  the  additional  earnings  are  spent  in  obtaining,  not  comforts,  or  even 
necessaries,  but  luxuries,  and  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  and  productive  of  very  short- 
lived gratification.  A large  number  of  the  labouring  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  and  Scotland  spend  their  earnings  in  nearly  the  following  manner : — On  the 
Saturday  night,  when  they  receive  their  wages,  they  first  pay  the  score  at  the  shop  from  which 
they  procure  nearly  all  their  articles  of  food,  and  their  rent,  if  their  room  or  lodging  is  taken 
by  the  week ; and,  when  their  debts  are  thus  paid,  they  go  on  drinking  spirits  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  their  wages  holds  out.  On  the  Monday  morning,  they  are  penniless ; and  they 
then  begin  a fresh  score  at  the  shop  for  the  ensuing  week,  which  is  paid  off  on  the  following 
Saturday,  and  so  on  in  succession.” 

“ But  although  a large  part  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  Great  Britain  retain  their  former  habits 
of  life  unaltered,  and  others  are  deteriorated  by  their  change  of  abode,  and  the  new  relations  in 
which  they  are  placed,  yet  there  are  many  on  whom  a beneficial  influence  is  exercised,  and  whose 
character  and  habits  are  improved.  In  general,  the  example  of  the  native  working  classes  does 
not  exercise  as  powerful  an  influence  on  the  Irish  settlers  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In 
their  dress  and  personal  appearance,  however,  they  usually  make  a considerable  improvement;  the 
example  of  the  natives  being  the  motive,  and  the  increased  earnings  affording  the  means.  This 
is  particularly  observed  in  the  schools  and  in  factories,  where  the  Irish  children,  after  a short 
attendance,  soon  are  able  to  assimilate  their  outward  appearance  to  that  of  others,  however 
ragged  and  dirty  they  may  have  been  at  the  beginning.  Mr.  Redman,  a visiting  overseer  of 
the  poor  of  the  township  of  Manchester,  after  stating  that  the  example  of  the  Irish  does  not 
operate  to  any  extent  on  the  English,  proceeds  to  remark  that ‘ he  would  rather  say,  if  any- 
thing, that  the  influence  of  English  on  the  sensible  part  of  the  Irish  has  been  to  improve  them : 
the  Irish  have  gained  more  in  the  improvement  of  their  habits,  than  the  English  have  lost  by 
their  association  with  them,  I have  observed,’  he  continues,  * in  Mr.  Braidley’s  Sunday-school, 
where  about  2000  children  regularly  attend,  that  the  Irish  children  who  are  dirty  and  ill- 
clad  at  first,  after  some  time  improve,  and  are  lost  in  the  crowd;  and  we  never  find  English 
children  descend  to  the  level  from  which  the  Irish  have  come : the  Irish  rise,  the  English  never 
fall.  I was  for  nineteen  years  in  a responsible  situation  in  Mr.  Murray’s  mill,  and  had  the 
taking-in  and  giving-out  of  the  work.  When  I was  there,  I observed  that  the  Irish  improved 
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by  associating  with  the  -work-people : they  became  a by-word,  and  were  scouted  at  if  they  did 
not  clean  themselves,  and  behave  like  others.’ 

<fCI  do  think,’  says  Dr.  Scott  (the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Glasgow),  ‘there  is  a 
difference  between  those  who  come  from  Ireland  and  the  children  of  Irish  born  in  tliis 
country ; those  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  Glasgow  appear  to  be  much  more  tidy  and 
cleanly  in  their  dress  and  persons  than  those  of  the  same  class  of  life  who  are  grown  up 
before  they  come  from  Ireland  to  this  country.  I have  known  several  instances  of  parents 
returning  to  Ireland  in  their  old  age,  from  a desire  of  being  buried  at  home,  and  taking 
with  them  their  children  reared  in  this  country,  the  old  people  remained  in  Ireland, 
but  the  children  said  they  disliked  the  habits  and  customs  in  Ireland,  and  returned  again  to 
Scotland  in  a very  few  months,  and  sent  part  of  their  earnings  here  to  support  their  aged 
parents  at  home.’ 

“ The  regular  employment  which  the  Irish  settlers  find,  either  in  the  factories  or  in  unskilled 
labour,  has  likewise  a beneficial  effect  in  producing  habits  of  steadiness,  and  keeping  them 
from  the  various  demoralizing  pursuits  which  idleness  too  often  suggests.  Many  of  the  Irish 
in  their  own  country  being  idle,  first  from  necessity,  and  afterwards  idle  through’  choice ; and 
having  been  originally  unable  to  obtain  work,  afterwards  do  not  seek  it.  ’ 

t£  The  chief  improvement  visible  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  Great  Britain  is 
when  they  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  country  factories,  and  are  thus  placed  under  the 
immediate  control  of  their  master,  or  his  manager.  Here  they  inhabit  well-built  houses 
belonging  to  the  manufacturer  himself,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  good  state  of  his  workmen, 
who  can  enforce  cleanly  and  decent  habits,  and  can  prevent  several  families  from  herding 
together  in  one  dwelling ; and  under  these  circumstances,  as  may  be  seen  at  Hyde  and 
Dukinfield,  near  Manchester,  and  several  of  the  country  factories  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
there  is  a marked  improvement-  in  their  mode  of  life.  But  where  speculators  have  built  small 
houses  in  bad  situations,  without  proper  conveniences,  who  do  not  attempt  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  persons,  or  even  encourage  it  for  the  sake  of  insuring  the  rent,  and  have  no 
check  on  the  tenants,  there  the  Irish  settlers  retain  their  old  habits  unchanged.  An 
illustration  of  this  difference  is  afforded  not  only  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  Irish  in 
Hyde  and  Dukinfield  with  those  in  Manchester,  but  also  with  those  in  Stayley  Bridge  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  Irish,  having  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  have  taken 
possession  of  low,  confined,  and  unwholesome  tenements,  which  in  some  cases  have  been  built 
for  their  express  accommodation.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Irish  in 
Great  Britain  shows  that  their  mode  of  life  is  very  slowly  and  very  slightly  improved,  unless 
some  civilizing  influence  descends  upon  them  from  above,  some  external  moving  force  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  volition,  as  of  masters,  employers,  superintendents,  education,  municipal 
regulations,  §'c.  Wherever  they  are  untouched  by  any  influence  of  this  kind,  they  appear 
for  the  most  part  either  to  remain  the  same,  or  even  to  deteriorate,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  their  earnings." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us,  to  add  the  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
Irish  labourers  in  England,  which  we  take  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Holmes 
of  Birmingham,  and  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  Report. 

“ The  Irish  labourers  will  work  any  time ; the  generality  are  very  industrious  and  very 
honest.  I have  some  who  worked  for  me  ten  years,  and  I never  knew  anything  against  their 
honesty ; they  are  much  trusted  about  houses,  and  there  are  no  complaints  against  them.  If 
one  among  them  is  detected  in  a petty  theft,  the  others  will  avoid  him.  I consider  them  very 
valuable  labourers,  and  we  could  not  do  without  them.  By  treating  them  kindly,  they  will  do 
anything  for  you.  I would  trust  them  in  any  thing  about  my  house.  Before  I came  to  Bir- 
mingham, I could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  an  Irishman ; now  I would  sooner  have  an  Irishman 
than  an  Englishman  for  a labourer.  An  Englishman  could  not  do  the  work  they  do.  When 
you  push  them  they  have  a willingness  to  oblige  which  the  English  have  not ; they  would  die 
under  anything  before  they  would  be  beat ; they  would  go  at  Hard  work  till  they  drop  before 
a man  should  excel  them.  They  show  as  much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  the  same  class  of  the 
English ; they  require  more  looking  after ; they  talk  more  at  work  ; they  don’t  require  more 
instructing  than  the  English;  they  only  require  more  looking  after  to  keep  them  to  the 
collar.” 

This  shows  what  may  he  done  with  the  Irish  of  the  humbler  class  by  looking 
after  them  and  treating  them  with  kindness  : " By  treating  them  kindly  they  will  do 
anything  for  you.”  Such  is  the  evidence,  not  of  an  ardent  Irishman  who  might 
be  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  strong  national  feelings,  hut  of  a cool,  honest, 
English  tradesman,  who  “ could  not  hear  the  thoughts  of  an  Irishman”  before  he 
had  experience  of  what  the  nature  of  an  Irishman  was. 

But  it  is  not  in  England  only  that  we  see  the  happy  effects  that  may  be 
produced  upon  the  Irish  of  the  labouring  class  by  attention  to  them ; there  are  in 
Ireland  landlords  who  think  of  their  tenants,  and  whose  estates  appear  as  green 
spots  in  a desert. 

We  must  here  observe  that  absentee  landlords  may  in  some  degree  compensate 
for  their  non-residence  by  putting  in  their  place  and  stead  active  agents,  who  will 
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feel  that  it  is  their  duty  not  merely  to  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent,  but  to 
take  care  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  it. 

There  are  such  agents  in  Ireland,  and  where  there  are,  the  tenants  are  comfort- 
able, and  the  landlord’s  rent  is  secure. 

The  employment  of  agricultural  stewards  too  is  now  becoming  general ; they 
mix  continually  with  the  tenantry,  and  reform  both  their  cottage  economy  and 
their  husbandry.  This  is  a most  beneficial  practice,  and  we  augur  infinite  good 
from  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  there  is  a rising  spirit  of  improvement  in  Ireland,  but 
it  must  be  stimulated  by  sound  legislation  or  it  cannot  speedily  relieve  the  country 
from  the  lingering  effects  of  the  evil  system  of  former  times. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  we  trust  will  he  done ; the  improvement  of  Ireland  is 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; at  present,  with 
a population  nearly  equal  to  half  that  of  Great  Britain,  she  yields  only  about  a 
twelfth  of  the  revenue  to  the  State  that  Great  Britain  does ; nor  can  she  yield  more 
until  more  she  has  to  yield.  Increased  means  must  precede  increased  contribu- 
tion ; and  to  supply  Ireland  with  these  is  the  great  object  of  our  recommendations. 
We  anxiously  hope  that  they  may  conduce  to  it,  and  that  Ireland  may  at  length 
become  what  Sir  Wm.  Temple  so  long  ago  stated  that  under  good  government  she 
might  be  made,  “ one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  and  a mighty  increase 
both  of  strength  and  revenue  to  the  Crown  of  England.” 
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Appendix  (C.) 
Part  I. 


REPORT 


Ulster. 

County  Antrim, 
Town  of  Belfast. 

Tho*.  Martin,  Esq,, 
W.  W,  M‘Kane,  Esq, 
Assistant 
Commissioners. 


TOWN  OF  BELFAST. 


Belfast,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  contains  a population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
of  53,737,  and  has  been  long  remarkable  for  its  manufactures ; and,  as  a port,  has  enjoyed  a 
state  of  progressive  prosperity,  with  little  interruption,  for  the  last  30  years. 

The  best  evidence  of  its  late  rapid  progress  may  be  found  in  the  increase  of  its  population, 
which  has  been  about  2,000  annually ; in  the  number  of  houses  which  have  been  built  within 
the  last  three  years ; in  its  linen  and  cotton  mills,  of  the  former  of  which  several  are  now 
erecting ; and  in  its  extensive  and  increasing  exports  and  imports,  the  temporary  check  to 
which,  on  the  peace  in  1815,  has  been  amply  overcome. 

In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Francis  Rea,  who  was  one  of  the  enumerators  in  both  1821  and 
1831,  Belfast  is  still  increasing  in  population  as  rapidly  as  it  was  between  these  two  periods. 
In  1821  the  number  was  37,227 ; in  1831  53,000;  and,  taking  the  increase  in  the  last  two 
years  and  a half  to  be  5,000,  the  present  population  will  be  58,000. 

By  the  Custom-house  returns  which  follow  it  will  appear  that,  while  the  tonnage  of  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Belfast  has  been  lessened,  that  of  the  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  has 
increased,  without  a single  interruption,  as  well  in  the  three  years  ending  5th  January 
1827,  as  in  the  three  ending  5th  January  1834. 

PORT  OF  BELFAST. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Ships,  with  their  Tonnage,  including  their  repeated  Voyages, 
that  huve  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards  at  this  Port,  with  Cargoes  from  and  to  Foreign 
Parts,  in  the  Years  ending  5th  January  1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 


Years. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS.  j 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ending  5th  January  1825 

165 

31,060 

106 

22,061 

,,  ,,  1826  . 

211 

38,785 

1JS 

25,379 

, , , , 1827  . 

190 

36,569 

93 

23,000 

Tolal  . 

566 

106,414 

317 

70,440 

Ending  5th  January  1832  . 

147 

27,911 

92 

21,526 

,,  , , 1833  . 

156 

29,469 

87 

20,996 

, , , , 1834  . 

168 

33,128 

96 

20,637 

Total  . 

471 

90,508 

275 

63,159 

PORT  OF  BELFAST. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  and  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  ToNNitaE,  in- 
cluding their  repeated  Voyages,  that  have  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards  at  this  Port 
Coastwise,  in  the  Years  ending  5th  January  1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1832,  1833,  and  1834. 


INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ending  5th  January  1825 
,,  ,,  1826  . 

, , , , 1827  . 

1,923 

2,234 

2,487 

154,264 

164,751 

179,965 

1 , 064 
1,239 
1,314 

76,623 

98,202 

103,476 

Total  . . . 

6,644 

498,980 

3,617 

278,301 

Ending  5Lh  January  1832  . 

, , , , 1833  . 

, , , , 1834  . 

2,764 

2,787 

3,073 

226,174 

230,400 

262,508 

1,738 

1,633 

1,782 

155,416 

167,857 

174,694 

Total  . . 

8,624' 

719,082 

5,153 

497,967 

Belfast  is  much  engaged  in  the  export  of  grain ; the  increase  of  this  trade  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Cramsie : — 

" The  export  from  Belfast  of  grain  is  now  very  considerable ; twenty  years  ago  we  imported 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Dublin,  and  the  more  southerly  Irish  ports : this,  of 
App.  (C.)  Part  I.  B 
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County  Antrim, 
Town  of  Belfast. 

Thos.  Martin,  K&q., 
WAV.  M'Kana,  Ksq. 
Assistant 
Commissioners. 


Impotent  Poor. 
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course,  is  attributable,  to  the  wonderful  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  products  of  which  may- 
be estimated  at  four  times  the  quantity  of  what  it  was  20  years  ago ; not  only  feeding  the  in- 
creased population,  but  furnishing  immense  exports  to  all  the  shipping  ports  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  the  following  persons  were,  amongst 
others,  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners: — Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly, 
Rev.  John  Edgar,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  M'Cartney,  Rev.  J ames  Morgan,  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter,  and 
Dr.  Tennant. 

With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  Mr.  Cramsie  states  : — 

“ Within  the  period  of  my  observation  in  25  years  of  experience  as  a merchant  in  this  town, 
I have  not  known  the  poor  so  well  oft,  both  in  food  and  clothing,  as  at  the  present  time.  With 
a few  exceptions  of  occasional  distress  the  improvement  has  been  gradual,  and  continues  pro- 
gressing. In  proof  of  this  may  be  noticed  the  increased  number  (ten-fold)  of  shoe  and  boot 
makers,  of  stocking-weavers,  of  bonnet  and  other  dress  makers,  and  of  bakers  of  wheaten 
bread ; also  in  the  increased  consumption  of  the  low-priced  teas  and  sugars ; of  course  Stafford- 
shire ware,  and  of  the  various  manufactures  of  Yorkshire  and  Manchester. 

"The  quantity  of  these  imports  has  more  than  doubled  since  1812,  I might  say  nearly  trebled. 
Having  published  the  ‘ Import  and  Export  List  of  the  Port  of  Belfast,’  and  being  much  engaged 
in  the  Cross-channel  general  business,  I can  the  more  confidently  with  truth  assert  the 
foregoing.” 


In  a town  like  Belfast,  which  draws  in  from  the  country  so  large  a population  in  consequence 
of  its  great  and  increasing  means  of  employment,  and  which  affords  such  temptations  to  the 
spending  of  money,  poverty  must  exist  to  a considerable  extent. 

Accordingly  much  and  very  deep  distress  is  met  with.  However,  as  most  of  the  objects  are 
relieved  by  the  House  of  Industry,  the  details  of  their  circumstances  are  given  in  the  account 
of  that  institution,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  confine  themselves  merely  to  particulars 
of  such  cases  as  are  not  provided  for  by  it,  as  well  as  to  some  general  observations'  upon  the 
state  of  poverty  in  the  town. 

Dr.  Coolce  considers  that,  although  there  are  some  instances  of  a depth  of  distress  in 
Belfast  equal  to  that  in  Dublin,  still  those  instances  are  not  so  frequently  met  with,  nor  is 
there  such  an  accumulation  of  miserable  persons  in  one  room  as  in  Dublin ; and  Dr.  Wilson 
is  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  generally  at  Belfast  is  more  favourable  than  in  any 
of  the  large  towns,  Dublin,  London,  Milan,  Rome,  or  Paris. 

So  far  as  relates  to  fuel  and  food,  they  are  tolerably  well  furnished  by  the  House  of  Industry, 
but  they  have  to  provide  themselves  with  lodging,  clothing,  and  bedding.  Their  lodging  is  ge- 
nerally in  small  lanes,  and  entries  off  the  main  streets,  and  very  miserable,  being  often  damp, 
dirty,  and  smoky ; and  for  this  they  generally  pay  from  6 d.  to  9 d.  a-week.  This  the  females 
manage  to  raise  by  spinning  for  the  House  of  Industry. 

Until  lately  the  poor  were  hut  ill  provided  with  blankets.  In  the  year  1S32,  when  the 
cholera  prevailed,  the  overseers,  in  visiting  one  of  the  districts,  found,  among  88  individuals, 
only  13  blankets  ; this,  however,  is  an  extreme  case,  and  there  has  been  a great  improvement 
since  that  time,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Ladies’  Clothing  Society.  However,  there  still 
exists  some  deficiency  in  this  respect. 

In  their  visits  to  the  poor  the.  .Assistant  Commissioners  went  into  a lane  which  seemed  to  be 
among  the  poorest  ; the  entry  was  very  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  dark  and  small,  and 
in  general  without  any  furniture.  One  poor  girl,  miserably  infected  with  syphilis,  told  them  that 
she  had  rations  from  the  House  of  Industry  as  often  as  she  could  go  for  them. 

Another  day,  when  visiting  the  poor  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks , they  found  in  a miser- 
able house  a family,  consisting  of  a wife  and  four  children ; the  room  was  exceedingly  small, 
with  scarcely  any  furniture.  She  said  her  husband,  who  was  a cooper,  was  earning  £1.  5s. 
a-week. 

Another  house  visited  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  poorest  in  Belfast.  It  is  situated  near 
the  quay,  and  called  the  Rookery ; it  is  in  so  dilapidated  a state  that  the  House  of  Industry 
refuse  relief  to  any  persons  living  in  it,  being  apprehensive  of  its  falling. 

The  guide  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  into  this  place  was  an  able-bodied  labourer,  who 
was  carrying  in  some  fresh  straw  for  his  bed.  He  lived  in  a small  and  most  miserable  outshed, 
which  presented  every  appearance  of  being  damp ; he  was  unwilling  to  show  them  the  inside  of 
it-  He  told  them  that  his  wife  had  died  of  cholera  last  year,  and  that  there  were  four  who  died 
of  that  disease  in  that  house.  He  was  employed  as  a porter  on  the  quay,  and  would  not  wish 
to  work  as  a labourer,  since  he  would  only  get  by  labour  6s.  a-week. 

In  another  small  and  damp  outshed  lived  a second  miserable  family,  but  they  had  a bed- 
stead and  bedclothes,  however  dirty,  and  had  also  a fire. 

Up  stairs,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  lived  a widow,  whose  husband  had  been  taken  away  by  cho- 
lera. She  now  supported  herself  by  her  own  industry  as  a basketwoman ; her  rent,  she  said, 
was  in  arrear,  and,  only  that  her  landlord  was  kind  to  her,  she  would  not  be  able  to  support 
herself. 

Still  in  this  room,  and  in  the  room  next  to  it,  there  was  some  appearance  of  cleanliness. 
They  were  sweeping  the  floor,  and  said  that,  if  they  did  not  take  precautions  for  cleanliness, 
the  place  would  he  dangerous  to  inhabit. 

The  circumstance  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the  filth  and  unwholesomeness  of  the 
town  is  the  total  want  of  privies  attached  to  the  smaller  houses.  Whole  rows  of  new  houses 
are  built  without  any  accommodation  of  this  kind ; the  consequence  is  that  many  of  the 
streets  and  lanes  are  filthy  in  the  extreme. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Belfast  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  that  

in  other  towns;  thero  are  no  inhabited  collars  here,  there  is  very  seldom  more  than  one  Impotent  Poor. ' 

family  living  in  a single  room,  and  the  houses  are  almost,  always  sheltered  against  the  incle-  

niency  of  the  weather.  ' _ Ulster. 

County  Antrim, 

— - Town  of  Belfast. 

The  account  of  illegitimate  children  is  taken  from  the  evidence  of  Henry  Manning,  clerk  to  TIlog_  Martin,  Esq, 
the  Sovereign,  who  draws  up  all  the  affidavits  of  application.  I:Ie  considers  that  from  about  60  w.W.  Mfkane,  Esq,, 
to  100  cases  of  this  nature  come  before  the  magistrates  iu  a year,  and  thinks  nearly  all  the  Assistant 
cases  of  illegitimacy  that  occur  conic  forward  before  the  magistrates.  ^ummissionors. 

The  magistrates  make  the  order  for  maintenance  in  case  they  can  receive  evidence  of  a pro-  Illegitimate 
mise.on  the  part,  of  the  father  to  pay,  or  of  an  actual  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  made  by  Children. 

him,  which  last  circumstance  they  take  as  evidence  of  an  agreement  to  pay.  1 ■■  ■ 

The  mothers  in  general  succeed  in  obtaining  this  promise  from  the  father,  so  that,  compa- 
ratively few  are  unprovided  for ; the  sum  general  ly  awarded  by  the  magistrates  is  3s.  a-week. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  about  seven  or  eight  cases  of  seduction  and  maintenance  in  tho 
manor  court;  and  24  of  a similar  nature  iu  the.  court  of  quarter  sessions. 


Three  overseers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  deserted  and  exposed  children  are  generally  Deserted 

appointed  each  year.  The  mode  they  pursue  is  to  divide  the  year  into  three  portions,  each  Children. 

taking  the  books  for  four  mouths.  The  persons  usually  appointed  were  individuals  who,  from 
their  avocations,  wore  but  ill  qualified  to  hold  this  office.  Hence  it.  was  usual  for  persons  to 
expose  their  children  who  were  able  to  support  them.  The  Assistant.  Commissioners  were 
informed  that,  in  some  instances,  persons  have  exposed  their  children,  and  then  managed  to 
procure  the  nursing  of  them  themselves. 

The  number  of  children  sent  to  tho  Foundling  Hospital  from  Belfast  in  the  course  of  the 
last  10  years,  and  also  the  number  remaining  on  the  parish,  will  appear  from  the  following 
table : — 


Number 

Expense 
of  sending. 

No.  of  Children 

Total 

Years. 

of  Child  run  sunt 

remaining 

Expenditure  of 
the  Parish. 

to  tho  Hospital. 

on  tho  Parish. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  cl. 

1823 

30 

201  3 9 

24 

417  2 9 

1824 

14 

93  17  9 

193  16  7 

1825 

16 

107  6 0 

138  19  9 

1826 

16 

107  6 0 

141  8 0 

1827 

13 

87  3 7 

133  8 L 

1S2S 

6 

40  4 9 

20 

131  13  0 

1829 

1) 

60  4 L 

11 

115  0 7 

1830  | 

Foundling 
Hospital  closed. 

l ■ ' 

31 

129  10  3 

1831 

15 

136  16  0 

1832 

15 

128  18  0 

1833 

26 

147  ID  3 

A Mr.  James  Gibson  entered  on  the  office  of  overseer  in  1827,  aiul  an  immediate  diminution 
in  tho  number  of  children  and  the  expenses  of  sending  them  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  may 
he  perceived,  and  has  continued  every  succeeding  year  (luring  which  lie  has  filled  the  office. 

During  the  year  1830,  it  will  bo  observed,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  exposed 
children  from  11  to  31.  This  took  place  during  the  first  eight  months  of  that  year,  while  the 
books  were  in  possession  of  the  other  two  overseers,  and  while  Mr.  Gibson  was  not.  in  office  ; 
and  it  also  occurred  at  tho  time  of  (dosing  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Gibson,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  take  the  hooks,  during  tho  last  four  months  of 
1830,  found  that  grout  impositions  had  been  practised  during  the  preceding  eight  months. 
He  exerted  himself  in  finding  them  out,  and  was  so  successful  (hat  lie  reduced  the  number 
from  31  to  15  by  finding  out  tho  parents,  and  compelling  them  to  take  the  children  back. 

In  1832  tho  number  of  children  on  the  parish  was  not.  increased;  in  1833,  in  consequence 
of  cholera,  fever,  and  deaths  of  parents,  the.  number  of  children  was  raised  to  20 ; and  at  tho 
end  of  that  year  there  remained  on  tho  books  20  children. 

The  vestry,  finding  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  of  great,  service  to  the  parish  since  1827,  voted 
him  a present,  of  £20  hi  1830,  of  £30  in  1831,  £40  in  1832,  and  £00  in  1833. 

The  measures  adopted  by  him  in  order  to  discover  the  parents  of  the  children  were  detailed 
by  himself,  as  follows  : — 

“ Some  of  the  plans  I adopted  to  detect  impositions  were  as  follow : — When  a child  is 
deserted  or  exposed,  my  duty  is  then  to  procure  a nurse.  I inquire,  some  time  after,  of  the 
nurse,  if  any  person  has  been  inquiring  after  the  child.  Some  of  them  give  me  a direct 
answer,  and  some  do  not;  in  which  case  I take  tho  child  from  that  nurse  privately,  and  give 
it  to  another  under  a different  name.  The  former  nurse,  seeing  her  gain  is  gone,  if  she  knows 
anything  about  the. mother  or  exposer,  will  give  me  all  tho  information  she  can  to  secure  my 
interest,  that  she  may  get  another  child  to  nurse.  In  some  cases,  when  the  mother  finds  her 
child  is  gone  she  knows  not  where,  and  its  name  changed,  she  will  come  and  beg  me,  with 
teatSi  to  let  her  have  her  child.  This  plan  has  beeu  successful  in  several  cases,  but  not  always. 
When  a child  is  exposed  I send  a pole  through  the  town,  with  the  clothes  it  had  on  when 
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exposed  attached  to  it,  offering  a reward  of  £1.  1j.  for  private  information  so  as  to  discover 
the  exposer,  and  £5  if  they  prosecute  to  conviction.  This  plan  has  been  very  successful. 
Another  plan  is  that  when  a mother  comes  to  me  with  her  child,  and  I find  she  is  likely  to  expose 
it,  I give  her  a little  money  to  summon  or  process  the  father,  which  sometimes  has  a good 
effect.  The  father,  rather  than  have  himself  exposed  before  a court  or  bench  of  magistrates, 
will  promise  to  maintain  his  child.  This  is  not  always  the  case ; but,  should  the  former  not 
succeed,  she  can  recover  £5  from  him  for  seduction ; and,  should  this  also  fail,  the  mother  is 
got  so  attached  to  her  child  that  she  will  not  expose  it  or  part  with  it.  The  latter  has  been 
the  case  twice  within  this  month.  I gave  two  women  a little  money  to  go  with  their  children, 
one  to  the  county  Monaghan,  another  to  the  county  Derry. 

« I do  not  recollect  more  than  two  of  the  parish  children  admitted  into  the  poor-house  since 
I first,  got  charge  of  them.  I generally  dispose  of  them  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  mostly 
the  case,  where  a child  is  nursed  four  or  five  years,  that  the  whole  family  get  so  attached  to  it 
that  they  will  not  part  with  it ; it  becomes  as  one  of  the  family.  I give  them  a little  money, 
for  which  they  take  the  child  off  the  parish,  and  make  it  their  own.  They  board,  clothe,  and 
school  it,  but  I take  care  that  they  are  proper  people.  I do  not  give  up  my  care  of  them 
then.  If  they  are  in  town  I call  to  see  them;  if  in  the  country  I cause  them  to  be  brought 
in,  or  I go  to  see  them.  I have  disposed  of  three  in  this  manner  since  last  Easter  to  proper 
persons  : I gave  £3.  lOv.  8 d.  with  each.  I find  it  best  to  procure  good  respectable  nurses  at 
first ; then  I have  the  best  chance  in  disposing  of  the  children.” 

The  nature  of  the  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Gibson  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  office 
of  overseer  should  be  held  by  a person  of  experience,  whose  station  or  whose  avocations  do 
not  prevent  him  from  closely  investigating,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with,  each  case. 


The  visits  made  to  the  poor  in  their  own  dwellings  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  gave 
them  a favourable  impression  of  the  public  charities,  and  of  the  judicious  way  in  which  they 
are  conducted.  They  were  also  strongly  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  the  employment 
afforded  by  the  factories  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  families ; and  met  with  the  most 
exemplary  efforts  to  obviate  distress  when  it  occurs,  without  recourse  to  charity.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  selected : — 

Owen  Trayner,  a labourer,  who  worked  in  a provision-store,  and  who  has  a wife  and  four 
daughters,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  from  illness  since  Easter  until  August.  His  two 
eldest  daughters  supported  the  family  by  their  earnings  at  Mr.  M'Cracken’s  mill,  at  which, 
when  they  are  at  full  work,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  they  each  earn  5s. 
a-week,  and  half  that  sum  when  at  half-work,  from  five  till  twelve.  The  former  has  only 
been  of  late.  Even  one  of  the  two  younger  contributes  1j.  a-week  by  tambour-work. 

Before  his  illness  their  father  got  1 5s.  a-week  as  a pork-cutter,  but  the  work  was  so  hard 
that  his  illness  is  attributed  to  over-labour. 

Another  case,  and  one  which  shows  the  strictness  with  which  the  House  of  Industry  adheres 
to  its  regulations,  is  that  of  Mary  Howe,  a widow  with  five  children.  Her  husband,  who 
was  a shoemaker,  died  four  years  ago,  and  she  was  relieved  by  the  House  of  Industry.  Since 
then  three  of  the  children  (girls)  are  gone  to  service,  in  which  they  in  a great  measure  sup- 
port themselves ; but  the  eldest  daughter  and  her  brother  (a  boy  of  14),  both  of  whom  are  at 
Mr.  Mulholland’s  mill,  are  in  the  way  of  earning,  the  boy  2.y.  6 d.  a-week,  with  a promise  of 
advance  to  6j.  ; the  girl,  some  weeks  5s.,  though  at  other  times,  owing  to  stoppages  for  fines, 
not  more  than  5s.  6 d.  in  a fortnight.  These  wages,  however,  are  equal  to  the  support  of  their 
mother  as  well  as  themselves ; and  the  consequence  is  that  the  family  is  no  longer  on  the 
hooks  of  the  House  of  Industry.  Their  fare,  it  must  be  owned,  is  poor  and  scanty : starch- 
sowens  and  buttermilk  in  the  morning ; potatoes,  sometimes  with  buttermilk,  sometimes  a 
herring,  at  dinner;  supper  the  same  as  breakfast.  On  Sundays  they  have  the  cuttings  of 
pork,  for  which  they  pay  l^tZ.  per  lb.  The  bedding  was  straw,  with  some  sacking  over  it;  one' 
sheet  only,  and  no  blanket. 

Catherine  Maguire,  a young  girl,  a lodger  in  tins  family,  who  has  no  relations  except  a 
brother  at  sea.  She  earns  Is.  3d.  a-week  by  veaning  (embroidering  cotton),  pays  3d.  a-week 
for  her  lodging,  and  contrives  to  live  on  the  remainder.  She  had  the  cholera,  and  was  since 
that  time  on  the  books  of  the  House  of  Industry,  hut  when  she  recovered,  its  allowance  to 
her  ceased.  She  hopes  to  be  employed  in  one  of  the  mills. 

Rickard  Fearon,  an  old  man,  who  binds  hoops  for  the  coopers,  is  nearly  in  constant  employ 
during  the  winter,  when  he  earns  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a-day,  but  he  has  little  work  in  summer, 
scarcely  more  than  a day  in  the  week.  He  does  not  save  anything  from  winter  for  summer, 
so  that  in  autumn  he  is  in  debt  and  nearly  naked,  his  clothes  being  at  the  pawnbroker’s.  For 
the  last  year  he  has  had  a sore  leg,  and  has  been  three  weeks  in  the  hospital.  He  has  a 
daughter,  aged  about  30,  but  who  cannot  contribute  to  his  support ; and  during  that  period 
she  had  to  pledge  nearly  everything  in  the  house. 

In  this  instance  the  representation  was  confirmed  which  was  received  from  many  others, 
namely,  that  when  a poor  man’s  goods  are  sold,  which  he  had  pledged  with  a pawnbroker,  he 
gets  little  or  nothing  for  them.  Fearon  had  lost  many  goods  in  that  way,  and  stated  that  he 
gets  no  notice  of  sale.  He  further  observed  that,  when  bought  in  small  quantities,  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  tea.  He  asserted  that  he  got  much  less  credit  now  than  formerly, 
but  that,  when  he  does  get  credit,  the  hucksters  do  not  charge  any  advance. 

The  cotton  trade  flourished  from  1803  to  1825,  and  during  that  time  it  was  a great  source 
of  prosperity.  But  it  has  been  in  a depressed  state  from  that  year  until  the  present  time. 

This  year  an  emigrant  vessel  sailed,  the  passengers  in  which  consisted  altogether  of  cotton- 
spinners,  calico-printers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  that  trade. 
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However,  Mr.  Mulliolland  has  stated  that,  within  the  last  three  months,  a decided  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Belfast. 

But  much  of  the  distress  which  might,  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuation  of  any  of  the 
trades  or  manufactures,  is,  in  a great  measure,  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation. 

According  to  Mr.  Cramsie,  the  great  facility  which  steam  navigation  gives  to  the  inter- 
course with  Scotland  has  also  tended  towards  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  poor. 
Mechanics  and  labourers  are  constantly  passing  and  repassing  to  meet  the  respective  demands 
for  labour ; about  95  to  110  persons  of  the  working  classes,  including  small  dealers,  pass  daily 
to  Glasgow  during  the  summer  months,  and  50  in  the  winter ; and  this  intercourse  is  still  on 
the  increase. 

The  factories  in  Belfast  are  a material  source  of  comfort  and  employment  to  the  poor ; they 
cause  a decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic;  in  the  unem- 
ployed season,  in  sickness,  and  in  approaching  old  age,  they  are  a resource  on  which  a family 
can  fall  back ; and  many  who  would  have  been  obliged  to  depend  on  charity,  are  supported 
by  the  exertions  of  their  children. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  flax-mills  at  work  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,  and  the  numbers  employed  therein : — 

A.  Mulholland  and  Co.  1,  employing  about  700  workers. 

S.  R.  Mulholland,  Hind,  and  Co.  1 ; only  about  half  filled,  400. 

J.  and  J.  Herdman  and  Co.  1 ; employing  about  100. 

John  Boyd  and  Co.  1 ; employing  about  250. 

James  Boomer  and  Co.  1 ; employing  about  200. 

Robert  Thompson  and  Co.  1 ; employing  about  200. 

James  Grimshaw  and  Son  1 ; employing  about  200. 

Those  now  in  progress  of  building : — 

Charters  1,  Murphy  1,  Steuart  1,  M'Kitton  1,  and  Montgomery  1. 

The  number  of  cotton-mills  at  work  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast : — 

Leppor’s  1 ; supposed  to  employ  about  GOO. 

Stevenson’s  1 ; supposed  to  employ  about  500. 

M'Cracken  1 ; supposed  to  employ  about  400. 

J.  Boomer  and  Co.  1 ; supposed  to  employ  about  400. 

Cowan  and  Co.  1 ; uncertain. 

Thomas  Howe  2 ; supposed  to  employ  about  450. 
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By  these  establishments  employment  is  afforded  to  upwards  of  4,000  persons,  most  of  whom 
are  children,  who,  by  this  means,  dre  able  to  contribute  materially  to  the  support,  of  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Mulholland  himself  has  between  700  and  S00  at  his  large  flax-mill,  and  between  300 
and  400  at  another  establishment,  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  is  completing,  and  which,  when 
completed,  will  afford  employment  for  as  many  as  the  former.  In  the  two,  he  lias  at  present 
between  600  and  700  children,  who  earn  from  2.v.  GcZ.  to  6 s.  a- week. 

However,  though  the  employment  is  so  considerable,  there  arc  still  many  who  cannot 
obtain  it. 

Mv.  Mulhollrmd  thinks  he  could  got;  as  many  more  hands  as  he  has  at  present;  indeed, 
when  it  is  known  that  they  are  wanted,  persons  will  come  GO  or  70  or  80  miles  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find,  that  at  the  same  time  that  these  establishments  have 
added  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  people,  they  have  not,  as  in  other  towns,  deteriorated 
their  morals.  Mr.  Mulholland  assured  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  in  his  mill  scarcely 
an  instance  of  immorality  among  females  occurs,  aud  this  he  attributes  to  their  being  pro- 
perly provided  for.  " Want,”  he  observes,  “ is  the  great,  cause  of  immorality.” 

Dr.  Crolly  also  fully  corroborates  tliis  statement  of  Mr.  Mulholland. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  find,  that,  while  the  manufacture  of  yarn  by  machinery  gives  em- 
ployment to  so  many,  it  has  not  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  hand-spinners : on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Mulholland  states,  that,  the  demand  for  hand-spun  yarn  is  as  great  as  it  was  before 
the  introduction  of  the  mill-spun. 

Mr.  Mulholland  added,  that  he  had  imported  French  and  Flemish  flax,  which  is  very  supe- 
rior to  the  Irish,  for  the  following  reason : — 

The  Irish  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flax;  as  they  do  not  grow  it  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to 
its  improvement.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation, 
and  they  grow  it  in  large  quantities. 

The  American  depression,  he  says,  has  injured  the  spinning  business  here  exceedingly, 
more  than  he  could  describe.  However,  he  considers  the  check  to  ho  only  a temporary  one, 
and  believes  that  the  consumption  is  going  on  as  fast  as  over;  and  though  it  has  damped  the 
trade,  it  has  not  thrown  many  persons  out  of  employment:  in  Mr.  Mulholland’s  establish- 
ment he  has  the  same  number  as  before.  Business  like  this,  even  when  carried  on  to  a dis- 
advantage, must  still  be  continued,  otherwise  the  hands  are  soon  out  of  practice,  and  the  ma- 
chinery injured. 


The  following  statement  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Andrews,  damask  Weaver,. 

m^ruCtUrer’  anC*  ™r‘  Magennis,  an  employer  of  cotton  weavers : — 

There  are  about  5,000  weavers  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  whose  wages 
average  from  8f.  to  12j.  per  week  for  a linen,  and  5s.  to  8.y.  per  week  for  a cotton  weaver : out 
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of  this,  in  some  instances,  they  have  to  pay  for  winding,  and  in  others  about  l.v.  a web  for  the 
hire  of  the  loom,  so  that  on  the  whole  a weaver  seldom  gets  more  than  Is.  3 d.  per  day. 

They  generally  pay  £5  a-year  rent.;  their  houses  are  generally  poor  looking,  but  cleanly; 
their  food  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  labourer. 

A linen  weaver  can  now  earn  from  8s.  to  12*.,  and  is  in  constant  demand.  This  trade  is 
steadily  progressing ; it  is  much  more  prosperous  than  it  was  1 5 years  ago. 

The  present  improvement  in  the  trade  in  some  measure  arises  from  the  lowering  of  the 
duties  in  America,  as  every  one  is  anxious  to  get  his  goods  into  market  without  delay. 

The  linen  trade  suffered  under  a severe  depression  for  about  12  years ; the  weavers  during 
that  time  were  in  great  poverty. 

As  a proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  weavers  one  or  two  years  ago,  the  following  fact  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  lien  : — 

“ I went  to  collect  a tax  in  a certain  purlieu  of  the  town,  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  been  exempt  from  tax,  and  found  them  in  such  a state  of  misery,  that  I requested  two  of 
the  committee  to  attend  at  the  police  office,  when  I summoned  them,  and  in  a quarter  where 
they  were  assessed  at  £50,  they  were  not  able  to  pay  more  than  £3  or  £4,  and  they  were  so 
wretched  that  they  were  exempted  by  the  committee.” 

The  cotton  weaving  trade  experienced  great  vicissitudes ; from  1805  to  1825  there  was  a 
period  of  great  prosperity,  the  cotton  weavers  were  earning  from  12s.  to  16s.  a-week,  and 
they  had  constant  employment.  About  the  year  1817  Mr.  Howe  had  upwards  of  1,000 
cotton  weavers  in  his  employment,  and  Mr.  Bell  had  a still  larger  number. 

But  about  the  year  1826  there  was  such  great  distress  amongst  the  cotton  weavers, 
arising  from  want  of  employment,  that  public  subscriptions  to  a large  amount  were  collected 
for  their  support.  From  50  to  100  of  them  were  sent  out  by  this  means  to  British  America. 

The  effect  that  this  depression  had  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  cotton  weavers  of  Belfast 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Population  Returns  of  1821  and  1831,  where  a remarkable 
difference  appears. 

This  depression  continued  until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  a new  source  of  employ- 
ment arose  in  the.  weaving  of  cotton  drills,  an 'article  which  cannot  be  manufactured  by  the 
power-looms. 

This  now  affords  constant  employment  and  high  wages,  and  has  materially  improved  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  weavers,  as  they  are  able  to  earn  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  week.  It,  how- 
ever, requires  a new  loom,  or  a very  material  alteration  in  the  old  one,  and  this  circumstance 
prevents  many  from  taking  advantage  of  it. 

The  weavers  of  the  coarser  cotton  goods  are  considerably  worse  off  than  any  of  the  other 
mechanics. 

The  weavers,  who  are  a fairly  educated  class  of  persons,  are  not  generally  addicted  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits ; the)' almost  always  marry  early : marriage  is  often  a saving  to  them, 
as  their  wives  generally  wind  for  them,  otherwise  they  would  have  to  pay  some  person  for 
winding. 

They  appear  anxious  to  give  their  children  a good  education,  and  inclined  to  preserve  a 
spirit  of  independence. 

Some  of  the  damask  weavers  earn  as  much  as  £1.  6s.  in  the  week  when  they  are  good 
workmen ; but  they  are  then  inclined  to  drink  too  much. 


Mechanics  and  The  houses  of  the  better  order  of  mechanics  are  cleanly  and  comfortable;  some  very  much 
Labourers.  so.  Dr.  Cooke  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  who  earned  about  £1  a-week,  whose  house  was 
extremely  neat.  The  parlour  was  painted  in  oil;  some  prints  of  a superior  kind  hung  round 
the  room,  and,  altogether,  there  were  marks  of  an  approach  to  taste. 

Dr.  Crolly  also  states  that  the  mechanics  in  general  are  comfortable,  and  that  there  has 
been  a manifest  improvement  in  their  condition  during  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Crams ie,  a gentleman  extensively  conversant  with  mercantile  businesses  of  opinion  that 
all  descriptions  of  tradesmen  and  labourers  are  able  to  earn  as  much  wages  as  they  did  10 
years  ago,  and  they  have  provisions  much  cheaper;  indeed,  certain  of  the  mechanics, have  as 
good  wages  now  as  they  had  during  the  war.  He  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
account  of  the  prices  of  provisions  for  several  successive  years,  which  fully  bears  out  his 
statement : — 


1st  of  May, 

1st  of  April, 

1814. 

1825. 

1828. 

1833. 

1834. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

d: 

£. 

r 

Fresh  Pork,  per  cwt 

3 

10 

0 

2 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Dried  Hams,  , , .... 

4 

4 

0 

3 

6 

6 

2 

IS 

0 

2 

6 

6 

9 

Bacon,  , , .... 

4 

10 

0 

2 

19 

3 

2 

9 

9 

1 

15 

9 

Beef,  per  tierce 

7 

10 

0 

4 

7 

6 

4 

16 

0 

4 

f irst  Butter,  per  cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

4 

6 

6 

3 

18 

Candles,  per  12  lbs 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

Potatoes,  per  cwt 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Oatmeal,  ,,  .... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

9 

0 

10 

6 

0 

First  Flour,  , , .... 

1 

10 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

18 

3 

0 

18 

9 

0 

17 

6 

The  mechanics  occupy  small  houses,  averaging  £5  a-year,  or  sometimes  hire  a couple  of 
rooms,  for  which  they  pay  1*.  6 cl.  a-week;  they  in  general  live  well,  and  eat  meat  for  dinner 
they  consume  tea,  sugar,  whisky,  and  tobacco  in  large  quantities. 
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When  out  of  employment,  or  when  they  have  reduced  themselves  by  drinking,  their  food  is 
sometimes  of  a very  different  description — little  more  than  potatoes  and  herrings. 

Very  few  of  them,  not  even  the  more  sober,  save  money.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  stated  that 
all  his  men  are  sober,  observed  that  he  does  not  know  any  one  of  them  that  saves.  This  also 
is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cross’s  evidence  with  regard  to  tire  Savings’  Bank;  very  few  of  the  me- 
chanics lodge  any  money  in  it. 

Their  usual  source  of  subsistence,  when  out  of  employment,  is  the  credit  given  them  by 
hucksters ; this,  however,  now  exists  to  a much  more  limited  extent  than  formerly,  the  huck- 
sters having  found  that  they  were  losing  considerably  by  it.  Their  credit  at  the  huckster’s 
failing  them,  their  next  resource  is  pawnbroking,  which  has  increased  in  the  proportion  in 
which  the  other  has  diminished.  That  this  is  become  their  great,  and  chief  resource  is  shown 
from  the  evidence  given  us  respecting  the  pawnbrokers. 


The  average  wages  of  a labourer  are  7s.  6 d.  a-week ; his  diet  does  not  consist  of  animal  food.  Labourers. 
but  otherwise  it  is  in  general  good ; his  dress  and  demeanour  are  respectable. 

During  the  summer,  from  May  till  November,  every  man  that  is  willing  to  work  can  be 
employed;  the  principal  employment  during  that  time  is  in  the  building  trade. 

During  the  winter  the  labourers  cannot  obtain  much  out-door  work,  but  they  have  still  tole- 
rably constant  employment  in  provision  stores  during  that,  season;  and  Mr.  Murphy  considers 
that  a well-conducted  labourer  can  obtain  employment  in  winter. 

The  wages  of  a labourer  15  years  ago  were  10.?.  a-week,  and  Mr.  Murphy  is  of  opinion 
that  the  labourer  is  now  as  well  off  as  he  was  then,  and  even  as  he  was  in  1813. 

The  labourers  are  not  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  the  mechanics,  and 
their  appearance  is  frequently  as  respectable  as  that  of  mechanics  who  can  earn  a hiorh  rate  of 
wages.  n 

A labourer  in  constant  employment  can  live  comfortably,  even  with  a wife  and  family,  and 
without  any  additional  support.  One  whose  house  was  visited  had  been  employed  constantly 
for  the  last  five  years  at  8.?.  a-week.  He  had  a wife  and  four  young  children.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  house  was  cleanly  and  comfortable ; there  were  several  pieces  of  bacon  hangin°- 
over  the  fire-place ; the  wife  seemed  respectable,  and  the  children  neat. 

Pork  parings  are  an  article  of  food  much  in  use  among  the  poor,  and  cheap ; they  are 
purchased  at  the  provision-yard  for  about  1 Jd.  a pound;,  or  from  5 d.  to  7 d.  the  quarter  of 
a stone.  1 

. Starch  sowens  is  also  a very  prevalent  article  of  food  among  the  lower  classes  in  Belfast.  It 
is  frequently  the  breakfast  and  supper  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  article  is  very  great,  amounting  altogether  to  about  5,000  gallons  a-week; 
but  a great  deal  of  it  is  sold  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  pigs.  ° 

It  is  nevertheless  becoming  less  general  in  its  use  among  the  labouring  classes,  as  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  it.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  this  diet,  but  all  agree  that  it  contains  very  little  nutriment. 


THE  BELFAST  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY,  OR  POOR-HOUSE. 

T„h®  Beha-st  Charitable  Society  was  formed  in  1771,  and  in  1774  it  was  incorporated  bv  Act 
of  Parliament.  J 

It  is  an  asylum  for  the  destitute,  old  and  young,  where  they  are  supplied  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging  ; the  young  educated  and  apprenticed,  and  the  sick  attended  by  medical 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  attends  to  the  male,  and  the  other  to  the  female,  department  of  the 
house. 

The  children  admitted  are  either  orphans  or  those  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents, 
or  they  are  the  children  of  parents  who,  having  numerous  families,  are  unable  to  maintain 
them. 

This  charity  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  bequests,  charity-sermons,  the  poor- 
tunds  of  churches  in  the  town,  the  interest  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Spring  Water  under 
an  Act  of  1 arliament,  rents  of  fields  and  of  houses,  interest  on  sums  invested  in  Government 
securities  and  lodged  in  the  Bank,  fines  from  magistrates,  and  other  small  sums. 

It  is  managed  by  a committee  chosen  by  subscribers  of  £1.  1a-.  and  upwards. 

I he  committee  meet  every  Saturday  for  the  despatch  of  business,  when  they,  appoint  one 
or  two  gentlemen  to  examine  the  steward’s  accounts.  They  inspect  the  treasurer’s  book, 
appoint  an  orderly  for  the  ensuing  week,  who  has  the  general  control  of  the  establishment, 
and  fix  on  two  persons  to.  inquire  into  and  report  the  case  of  any  new  application  for  the 
admission  of  children,  or  investigate  the  cases  which  the  gentlemen  appointed  on  the  previous 
Saturday  may  have  reported  on. 

The  adults  are  admitted  in  May  and  November,  or,  in  some  years,  in  November  only, 
according  to  the  number  of  vacancies. 

, *Ple  formality  of  admission  is  as  follows : — The  applicants  lodge  with  the  steward,  before  a 
stated  day,  a petition  stating  the  circumstances  of  their  case,  accompanied  by  a certificate  of 
five  years  residence,  signed  by  a subscriber.  These  are  laid  before  the  committee,  who  divide 
tne  town  into  districts,  and  visit  the  cases,  two  and  two,  and  investigate  them  thoroughly,  and 
ay  e result  before  the  committee  on  the  next  Saturday.  Each  case  is  then  separately  exa- 
mined and  determined  upon  on  its  own  merits  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  : in  selecting 

Prtfrt  ra  “ *ean  t^le  residents  of  Belfast,  often  requiring  15  or  20  years’  residence. 
ii  c i en  ai  e admitted  at  any  time  when  they  apply,  but  the  same  form  of  admission  is 
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pursued  as  with  regard  to  adults,  with  the  exception  of  visiting  the  applicant.  The  children, 
and  persons  applying  for  their  admission,  attend  and  are  then  examined. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  investigated  the  economy  of  this  establishment,  and  found 
that  the  large  articles  are  generally  supplied  by  contract,  the  smaller  are  purchased  by  the 
steward. 

The  steward  generally  makes  a calculation  of  what  money  is  required  for  the  following 
week,  and  receives  a check  from  the  treasurer  for  the  amount.  His  accounts  for  the  preceding 
week  are  previously  examined. 

This  institution  is  conducted  with  admirable  economy.  According  to  the  best  calculation, 
the  average  cost  of  each  poor  person  per  day  for  food  amounts  to  only  2^d. 

Many  benevolent  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  town  devote  a great  part  of  their  time  to 
superintending  the  details  of  the  establishment.  There  is  always  a well-attended  committee, 
and  all  its  subordinate  officers  are  zealous  and  intelligent. 


The  inmates  of  the  house  were  respectable  and  orderly ; the  food  seemed  to  be  good,  their 
clothing;  to  be  decent  ; the  dormitories  were  cleanly,  but  too  confined. 

Dr.  Tennant  states  that  there  are  about  eight  or  ten  aged  persons  in  the  poor-house  whom 
scarcely  any  precaution  can  keep  from  drinking ; and  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee,  with 
the  strictest  attention,  wholly  to  prevent  whisky  from  being  brought  into  the  house. 

Industry  of  the  It  may  be  seen  by  the  returns  annexed  to  this  Report  of  the  ages  of  the  inmates  in  the 
House.  poor-house,  that  not  much  labour  is  to  be  expected  from  persons  of  such  advanced  ages. 

The  children  are  apprenticed  as  soon  as  they  are  tolerably  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  so  that  at  present  the  girls  are  mostly  children,  and  few  of  them  are  able  to 
assist  in  cleaning  the  house.  However,  considerable  work  is  done. 

Aged  men  and  women  and  children  do  the  business  of  the  house  and  kitchen,  the  infirma- 
ries, the  grave-yard,  and  garden. 

All  the  clothes,  and  all  the  sheets,  shirts,  and  shifts,  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
' flannels  for  the  hospital,  are  made  and  mended  in  the  house.  All  the  linen  used  by  men, 
women,  and  children  (except  sheeting),  is  woven  by  paupers.  The  shoes  are  all  made  and 
mended  by  paupers.  All  the  stockings  required  are  knit  in  the  house.  The  washing  for 
such  a family  is  sufficient  to  employ  a number  of  active  hands.  The  housemaid’s  business  is 
done  by  one  woman,  with  the  assistance  of  a few  of  the  girls.  The  slating  and  masonry  work 
is  done  by  inmates  when  practicable.  All  the  jobbing,  and  the  making  a great  number  of 
coffins  for  the  inmates,  for  extern  poor,  and  for  the  fever  hospital,  amounting  this  year  to  354 
coffins,  are  done  by  the  liouse-carpenters,  who  are  paupers.  The  garden,  which  supplies 
abundance  of  vegetables,  and  out  of  which  a surplus  was  sold  which  exceeded  the  cost  of  seeds 
and  manure,  is  laboured  and  weeded  by  the  men.  The  work  of  the  grave-yard  and  saving  of 
the  hay  are  done  by  some  of  the  old  men. 

The  class  of  persons  in  this  establishment  will  be  estimated  by  the  following  return  from 
the  steward  of  the  poor-house.  It  is  a return  of  the  former  occupations  of  the  male  and 
female  inmates  of  it,  and  their  former  average  earnings,  taken  from  their  own  statements  to 
the  steward ; and,  although  it  may  not  be  in  all  particulars  accurate,  it  goes  strongly  to  show 
the  opportunities  they  had  of  realizing  .support  for  old  age. 

Mr.  Hincks  considers  that  a powerful  argument  may  be  derived  from  it  to  show  the  dispo- 
sition which  the  institution  creates  among  people  to  depend  on  it. 

Dr.  Tennant . on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consider  that  the  institution  has  this  effect. 


A RETURN  made  by  the  Steward  of  tiie  Poor-house,  of  the  Trades  and  former  Average  Weekly 
Earnings  of  the  Adult  Inmates  of  t..e  Belfast  Poor-house;  and  also  an  Account  of  the  Trades 
and  former  Average  Earnings  of  die  lln-liamls  of  the  Females  in  the  Poor-house. 


1.  Tailors 

5 

£. 

. . . 0 

15 

d. 

3 

14.  Ship-carpenters  . 

2 

£.  s.  d. 
.110 

.2.  Shoemakers 

• . . o 

18 

0 

3.  Carpenters 

6 

. . . 0 

19 

6 

16.  Cotton-spinners  . 

2 

.10  0 

4.  Coopers  . 

2 

. . . 0 

1<> 

0 

17.  Barbers 

5.  Chandler  . 

I 

. • . 1) 

l 3 

0 

18.  Roper 

1 

6.  Masons 

2 

17 

0 

19.  Gardeners 

2 

1 

. . . 0 

18 

0 

20.  Provision-merchant 

S.  Pumpborer 

1 

. . . 1 

1 

0 

21.  Cabinet-maker  . 

9.  Painter  . 

1 

...  0 

13 

0 

22.  Weavers  . 

13 

10.  Baker 

1 

...  0 

7 

0 

23.  Labourers. 

11.  Curriers  . 

2 

0 

0 

12.  Smiths 

2 

i 

1 

0 

13.  Tin-smith  . . I 

Total  males,  126 ; 

total  av-  rd_;e 

10 

6 

liug* 

£86.  6s.,  or  13s.  Id.  to  each  individual. 

The  following  wives  of  tradesmen  - 

£ 

1.  Tailors.  ...  2 . 

14 

(L 

0 

earnings  were : — 

£.  s.  d. 
.110 

2.  Shoemakers 

6 

4 

3 

3.  Carpenters  . 

3 

0 

12.  Weavers  . 

4.  Coopers 

4 

16 

0 

13.  Spinners  . 

5 

5.  Mason 

1 

0 

14.  Sewers 

6.  Smiths  . 

3 

i7 

6 

7.  Ship-carpenters 

2 

l 

0 

16.  Servanls  . . 

9 Glover  . . 

I 

1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

17.  Imbecile  . 

1 

. Uncertain 

Total  133  j \erage  earnings,  £62.  13j.  2d. 
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Inmates  of  the  Poor-House. 


Number  of  old  people,  November  1832  .....  223 

Admitted  between  November  1S32  and  November  1S33.  . . 78 

301 

Dismissed,  left  the  house,  during  the  year  . ...  . .21 

Died  (of  whom  37  were  between  the  age  of  70  and  102  vears)  . 47 

— 68 

Present  number  of  old  people  ........  233 

Number  of  children,  November  1832  . .....  197 

Admitted  between  November  1832  and  November  1S33 , . .73 

270 

Apprenticed — boys  21,  girls  18  . . . . . . 39 

Dismissed,  absconded  (including  nine  taken  out  by  their  parents)  . 24 

Died  ...........  12 

— 75 

Present  number  of  children  ........  195 

Total  number  of  paupers  in  the  house  on  the  1st  November  1833  . . 428 


The  Number  of  Petitions  for  Admission  into  the  Poor-House,  and  the  Number  admitted  in  the  Years 
1829,  1830,  and  1833. 


October  1829 

92  petitions 

51  admitted 

, , 1S30 

128  ,, 

38 

May  1S33 

33 

20 

November  1833 

65  , , 

45 

The  greatest  Number  of  Persons  on  the  Books  during  the  Years  1820,  1S26,  1832,  and  1834. 


January  1820 
, , 1826 
November  1S32 
January  1834 


324  Total  on  the  books 

382 

433 

463 


The  adult  inmates  have  daily  stirabout  and  buttermilk  for  breakfast  and  supper. 

Tlie  children  have  stirabout  and  buttermilk  for  breakfast;  bread  and  milk  for  supper. 

Old  and  young  have  potatoes  and  buttermilk  for  dinner  five  days  in  each  week,  and  broth  and 
bread  on  two  days. 

Each  Man. — One  quart  of  stirabout  and  three  noggins  of  buttermilk  for  breakfast  and  the  same  for 
supper ; 3 lbs.  of  potatoes  and  three  noggins  of'buttermilk  for  dinner,  one  quart  of  broth,  and  12  oz. 
of  bread  for  dinner  ; and  the  proportion  of  meat,  of  which  the  broth  is  made,  once  a-week. 

Each  Woman. — One  pint  of  stirabout  and  three  noggins  of  buttermilk  for  breakfast  and  supper; 
2 lbs.  potatoes,  three  noggins  ot  buttermilk  for  dinner  on  broth  and  bread  days;  and  the  proportion 
of  meat  of  which  the  broth  is  made,  once  a-week. 

Each  Child. — One  pint  of  stirabout  and  three  noggins  of  buttermilk  for  breakfast ; 2 lbs.  of  potatoes 
and  three  noggins  of  buttermilk  for  dinner;  one  pint  of  soup,  and  the  proportion  of  the  meat  of  which 
the  soup  is  made,  and  8 oz.  of  bread,  for  dinner  on  broth  days ; half  a pint  of  buttermilk  and  5 oz.  of 
bread  for  supper. 

A Return  made  by  the  Steward  of  the  Poor-House  of  the  Number  of  the  Adult  Inmates,  classed 
according  to  their  Ages. 


Between 
30  and  40. 

Between 
40  and  50. 

Between 
50  and  60. 

Between 
00  and  70. 

Between 
70  and  80. 

Between 
80  and  90. 

Between 
90  and  100. 

Total  Number 
of  Adults. 

2 

11 

22 

54 

106 

56 

6 

257 

An  Account  of  the  Voluntary  Subscriptions,  Income,  and  Expenditure  of  the  Belfast 
Charitable  Society  for  the  last  Three  Years. 


Ye.™. 

Voluntary  Sub- 
scriptions. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Number  in 

he  House. 

Number 

Apprenticed. 

Old  People. 

Children. 

£.  s.  d.. 

£.  S.  d. 

1831 

634  12  10£ 

2,335  4 3i 

2,839  18  6£ 

236 

218 

17 

1832 

665  5 7 

2,705  0 10i 

2,611  14  5± 

223 

197 

17 

1833 

583  6 6 

2,161  16  4 

2,194  12  11£ 

233 

195 

39 

The  Property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society  consists  of— 


One  field  and  house 
One  field  . 

One  field  . 

One  field 
One  small  garden 
One  field 
One  field  . 

Arp.  (C.)  Part  I. 


£.  ..  . 

0 2 34  Set  to  A.  H. Thornton,  Esq., at  the  rent  of  30  0 0 


0 38 
2 17 


2 32 
2 7 


Hill  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Carlile 
Robert  Gamble,  Esq. 
John  Patrick 
Arthur  H.  Thornton,  Esq. 
Robert  Gamble,  Esq. 


19 
5 0 
5 0 
1 ID 
5 0 
10  10 
c 
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Ulxler. 

County  Antrim, 
Town  of  Belfast. 

Thos.  Martin,  Esq., 
W.  W.  M'Kane,  Esq., 
Assistant 
Commissioners. 


Dietary. 
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Eight  Houses. 

£.  s.  d. 

One  house  in  Skipper-street,  set  to  Alexander  M'Donnell,  Esq.,  at  the  rent  of  13  16  11 
Nortli  Queen-street,  set  to  John  Green  ...  , , 27  10  0 

John  Culloden  ...  , , 27  10  0 

Mr.  Kennedy  ...  , , 27  10  0 

J.  and  D.  Lindsay  . , , 27  10  0 

Alexander  Muncrief  . , , 27  10  0 

David  Woods  ...  ,,  27  10  0 

Samuel  Hunter  ...  , , 31  10  0 

One  tenement  on  Carriek  Hill,  set  to  Hugh  M‘Stoker  ...  ,,  1 11  0 

J5  ,,  E.  and  S.  Campbell  . . ,,  6 12  11 

,,  James  Rossbotham  . . ,,  6 9 3 

The  Belfast  Charitable  Society  are  also  entitled,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  the  annual  sum  of 
£750,  late  Irish  currency,  being  equal  to  £692.  6j.  2cZ.,  present  currency,  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Spring  Water. 

They  are  also  entitled  to  receive  a profit  rent  amounting  to  £12.  rts.  Id.,  bequeathed  by  the  late 
John  Slathers,  Esq.  Also  the  sum  of  £1,000  Irish,  bequeathed  by  Robert  Stevenson,  in  the  year 
ISOS,  to  William  Clarke,  Esq.,  in  trust,  to  pay  the  interest  and  proceeds  to  the  Belfast  Charitable 
Society ; this  sum  is  now  vested  in  Government  securities,  in  the  name  of  the  trustee.  The  yearly 
dividends  amount  to  £33.  19s.  3d.,  and  are  regularly  paid  by  the  trustee. 

There  was  a balance  of  £593.  12s.  Hid.  in  favour  of  this  society,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  on 
the  1st  November  1833  ; in  this  balancels  included  £500,  a bequest  from  the  late  William  Tennant, 
Esq.,  which  has  been  received  in  the  course  of  the  last  year ; this  interest  balance  is  now  lodged  in 
•Bank,  and  bears  interest  at  2*  per  cent. 

An  Account  of  the  Ixcomij  and  Expenditure  of  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society  for  the  Year 
ending  1st  November  1S33. 


RECEIPTS. 

£.  ».  d. 

Donations 060 

Bequests. 

Late  J.  T.  Kennedy,  Annadale  £100  0 0 

Mr.  John  Getty,  Donegal-st.  50  0 0 

Mr.  John  Hay  M'Cleary  . 18  9 3 

John  Mathers,  Esq.  (an- 
nuity) one  year  . . . 12  7 1 

180  16  4 

Charity  sermons 227  7 6J 

Poor’s  Monkey  Collections  at  Places  of 
Public  Worship. 

Parish  Church,  St.  Anne's,  Rev.  A.  C.  Ma- 
cartney   109  17  4 

St.  George’s  Church,  Rev.  R.  W.  Bland.  . 30  19  9 

First  congregation  of  Presbyterians,  Rev. 

W.  Bruce  and  J.  Scott  Porter  . . . . 24  11  1 

Second  ditto,  Rev.  John  Porter  . . . . 7411  1 

Annual  subscriptions  received  ....  558  14  6 
Arrears  of  subscriptions  received  too  late  for 

insertion  in  last  year’s  accounts  . . . 24  12  0 

Rents  received  of  fields  . . . £34  19  8 

Rents  received  of  houses  and 
tenements  . . ...  16  3 0 

Interest  from  Spring  Water  Commissioners, 
due  1st  Maj’  1 $33.  in  consideration  of 
Poor's  funds  sunk  in  the  Town  Pipe  Water  692  6 2 
One  year's  dividends  in  £1,000  Irish,  vested 
in  3 J per  cent,  stock,  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  of  Belfast,  to 
W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  intrust,  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest and  annual  proceeds  to  the  Belfast 

Charitable  Society . 33  19  3 

Interest  and  dividends  on  sums  lodged  in 
Bank,  and  of  stock  sold  out  to  pay  the 
expense  of  building  the  new  houses  . . 14  14  6 

Sales' of  coffins £98  4 8 

,,  pigs 6 17  5 

, , vegetables  in  the  garden  .714 

,,  cast  shoes 13  3 

,,  rags 1 11  9 

j , bunes 7 3 8J 

, , barley 8 15  0 

130  17  1£ 

Incidents  unclassed 7 0 0 

Fines  from  magistrates,  gentlemen  holding 

surveys,  arbitrations,  &c. 10  0 

2,162  15  4 

Balance  on  hand  per  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 1832 . 125  5 6 

2,233  0 10 


EXPENDITURE. 

Victualling. 

£.  *.  d. 

Oatmeal 218  19  10 

(24  tns.  13  cwt.  1 qr.  25  lbs.) 

Bread,  8,230 J loaves  at  lr.  . 411  0 1§ 

Potatoes Ill  6 2 

(82  tns.  IS  cwt.  1 qr.) 

Flesh  meat 112  5 10* 

(3  tns.  13  cwt.  1 qr.  191bs.) 

Ingredients  for  soup  and  broth : — 

Cows’ heads,  970.  . * 

Groats  and  peas  . 

(1  tn.  3 cwt.  3 qr.  24  lbs.) 

Pepper,  lqr.  18  lbs.  . . ■ 

Salt,  3 tons 

Buttermilk,  106,869  quarts  . 

Sweetmilk,  8,980 .... 

Molasses.  22*  lbs. 

Sug  ir,  524$  ltis. ; tea,  129  lbs. 

11  or 45  11 

Spirituous  liquors. 


Clothing  and  bedding 
Leather  and  other  materials  for 
shoes  and  buskins  made  and 


Tobacco,  3241  lbs. ; snuff,  16 

lbs.  4 02 

Coals,  182  tons  .... 
Soap,  13  cwt.  j potashes,  1 cwt. 

lqr.  6 lbs 

Candles,  13|  dozen  . . . 
Household  utensils,  including 
25  iron  bedsteads  . . . 

Timber,  nails,  glue,  lampblack, 
&c.,  for  coffins,  use  of  extern 
poor,  including  Fever  Hos- 
pital patients,  inmates,  &c. 
Garden,  for  seeds,  &c.  . . 

Stationery,  advertisements, 
and  printing  work  . . . 

Repairs  on  the  house,  out  te- 
nements, &c.,  including  a 
wall  on  the  new  Antrim 


_ 584  3 0 

On  account  of  salaries 125  5 0* 

(Viz,  Salaries  per  annum:  Steward, 

£46.  3*.  Id.:  housekeeper,  £23. 1*.  6$A ; 
kitchen-maid,  one  quarter,  5». ; school- 
master, £27.  13s.  10 cl. ; schoolmistress, 

£23.  U.  6 *«£;  mistress  of  the  Infant 
School,  £5.) 

One  and  a half  year’s  rent  of  spriug  water.  13  17  0 

One  and  a half  year's  rent  of  house  in 

Skipper-street  .- 230 

Insurance  on  the  house,  and  on  North 

Queen-street  tenements  . . . . , . 7 15  8J 

Total  expenditure 2,194  12  2* 

” ’ * in  Treasurer’s  hands  . . 92  8 10* 


55 

7 

10* 

263 

3 

3* 

74 

16 

8 

0 

5 

4* 

45 

11 

7* 

0 

8 

3 

115 

15 

~i 

48 

13 

8* 

50 

0 

8* 

107 

4 

6 

20 

5 

6 

3 

14 

10* 

54 

9 

9* 

87 

10 

9 

1 

11 

3* 

29 

14 

7* 

1 202 

10 

4* 

27 

0 

7 

1,296  19  11$ 
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THE  BELFAST  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Was  the  first  society  established  in  Ireland  for  suppressing  mendicity ; and,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  the  year  1809,  it  has  been  gradually  improving  its  original  constitution,  form- 
ing new  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  encouraging  them  to  prefer  tire  comparative 
comforts  of  a settled  place  of  residence,  by  giving  them  food  and  employment  at  their  own 
homes. 

The  poor  who  have  been  resident  in  the  town  for  five  successive  years,  if  recommended  by 
two  subscribers  of  at  least  10a*.  annually,  receive  such  rations  of  meal,  potatoes,  soup,  and 
coals,  as  the  visiters  of  their  district  certify  they  require,  and  are  besides  supplied  with  straw 
for  their  beds,  and  lime  to  whitewash  their  apartments. 

The  mode  of  application  to  receive  rations  or  materials  of  industry  is  as  follows : — 

The  steward' is  supplied  with  printed  certificates,  and  the  applicant  is  directed  to  procure 
the  signatures  of  two  subscribers,  of  at  least.  10s.  annually,  who  know  them  to  have  been 
resident  in  Belfast  for  the  last  five  years.  This  certificate  is  given  to  the  visiter  of  the  district, 
who  visits  them  and  obtains  answers  to  several  prescribed  printed  queries.  After  this  investi- 
gation he  recommeuds  such  a degree  of  relief  as  he  is  of  opinion  the  family  require. 

It  is  then  laid  before  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting,  and  taken  into  consideration, 
provided  the  visiter  is  present. 

If  passed,  the  persons  are  again  visited  by  the  inspecting  committee  of  distribution,  who 
finally  determine  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  visiter  of  the  district  may,  however,  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  the  general  committee,  should  he  feel  himself  at  all  aggrieved. 

The  inspecting  committees  of  distribution  and  of  industry  have  the  laborious  occupation  of 
constantly  visiting  all  the  districts  of  this  large  town,  and  examine  minutely  and  strictly  into 
the  merits  of  every  case  of  poverty  and  destitution  that  has  been  already  submitted  to  the 
general  committee. 

The  utility  of  such  second  inspection  is  evident  in  tending  to  prevent  imposition,  which  may 
be  sometimes  practised  on  the  regular  visiter  of  the  district,  whose  visit  is  expected  and  known 
to  take  place  soon  after  he  is  applied  to ; and  then  every  appearance  of  comfort  is  withdrawn 
from  their  abodes,  and  the  symptoms  of  illness,  distress,  and  destitution  studiously  magnified : 
but-  the  poor  cannot  be  aware  of  the  day  or  hour  when  the  inspecting  committee  of  distribu- 
tion may  pay  them  a visit,  and  must  thus  expose  their  real  situation  to  them,  who  carefully 
watch  the  increase  or  diminution  of  calamity,  and  order  the  proportion  of  relief  to  be  extended 
or  withdrawn  accordingly. 

The  women,  who  receive  wheels,  rfeels,  and  flax,  are  employed  to  spin  yarn  for  the  house, 
and,  as  a measure  of  relief,  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  sale  of  the  yarn,  at  market  price, 
will  warrant,  which,  of  course,  causes  an  annual  loss  to  the  committee — sometimes  to  a large 
amount.  While  the  women  are  thus  provided  with  means  to  support  their  families,  the  assist- 
ance afforded  them  in  this  manner  contributes  in  a great  degree  to  promote  among  them  in- 
dustrious habits. 

Poor  men  who  cannot  procure  work  are  employed  by  the  committee  to  break  stones  at  a 
certain  price  by  the  ton,  and  are  furnished  with  stone  hammers  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
department  an  annual  loss  has  also  been  sustained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  committee  of  industry  a suitable  place  has  been  lately  procured  to  contain,  the 
stones  purchased  for  breaking  for  the  use  of  the  public  roads. 

Straw  is  given  to  the  poor  for  their  beds,  and  lime  allowed  them  to  whitewash  their  apart- 
ments ; and  it  is  one  of  the  requisites  to  entitle  them  to  receive  assistance  from  the  house, 
that  their  persons  and  dwellings  should  be  kept  clean,  and  their  houses  be  frequently  wliite- 
vvashed. 

To  encourage  the  moral  and  industrious  poor,  money  is  sometimes  given  or  lent  to  persons 
of  good  character,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  several  occupations  of  industry  with  better 
advantage  to  themselves  and  families. 

The  House  of  Industry  also  extends  relief  to  every  poor  person,  without  exception,  whose 
appearance  bespeaks  poverty,  who  is  not  a constant  resident  in  the  town,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  apply  for  rations. 

From  the  hour  of  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon  every  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  these  poor  and  destitute  people  are  admitted  into  the  court  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  forms  are.  placed  in  rows  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  are  there  supplied 
with  as  much  coarse  bread  as  they  can  eat  once  in  the  day,  but  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
away  any  part  of  it  with  them.  They  arrive  at  various  intervals  until  five  o’clock,  when  the 
distribution  ceases. 

The  children  are  appointed  to  come  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  go  to  school.  The  conditions  required  from  them  are,  that  their  parents  are  in  bad 
health  and  unable  to  work,  that  they  do  not  receive  rations,  and  that  they  themselves  attend 
some  school  regularly,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  steward  giving  to  each  of  them  a printed 
card  to  take  to  their  master,  on  which  he  notes  their  attendance. 

Tickets  are  daily  interchanged  between  the  steward  and  the  schoolmasters,  by  which  the 
one  knows  that  the  children  have  had  their  bread,  and  the  other  that  they  have  attended 
school. 

In  this  way  about  60  children  and  90  adults  of  the  poor,  who  have  not  been  long  resident, 
a.nd  are  not  considered  as  regularly  located,  receive  daily  one  abundant  meal  of  bread.  Some- 
times the  number  thus  fed  has  been  known  to  exceed  400. 

( Extract  from  the  Report  of  8th  March  1832.) 
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The  mode  adopted  by  the  House  of  Industry  to  free  the  streets  from  beggars  is  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  constables,  who,  under  an  authority  deputed  from  the  Belfast  Charitable 
Society,  take  up  any  mendicants  who  are  found  begging  in  the  streets,  and  confine  them  in  a 
miserable  vault  in  the  House  of  Industry,  in  which  they  generally  remain  for  24  hours:  some 
few,  who  appear  to  be  most  incorrigible,  are  taken  before  the  magistrates. 

Flax  is  supplied  to  every  female  who  can  procure  a certificate  of  good  character.  There 
are  at  present  794  females  spinning  for  the  house : they  can  earn,  by  hard  work,  from  Is.  to 
1*'.  3d.  per  week. 

This  department  of  the  House  of  Industry  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of  affording  charity, 

, as  it.  promotes  industry  and  affords  relief  without,  exposing  the  person  to  the  contamination  or 
degradation  of  the  workhouse.  It  appears  that  there  is  a decrease  of  70  in  the  numbers  em- 
, ployed  in  this  department,  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  better  proof  cannot  be  afforded  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  it  shows  the  great  extent  of  employment  now  obtain- 
able by  females  in  mills. 

The  distribution  of  the  rations  seems  to  have  had  a most  beneficial  effect  during  the 
cholera,  as  only  five  persons  receiving  rations  from  the  House  of  Industry  fell  victims  to  that 
disease. 

The  stone-breaking  has  not  been  in  operation  for  the  two  last  winters,  the  committee  not 
having  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  stones.  This  department  of  the  house  was  excellent  as  long 
as  it  could  be  continued,  as  it  deterred  many  persons  from  applying  for  rations,  inasmuch  as, 
when  they  discovered  that  work  was  to  be  done,  they  went  away. 

Dr.  Tennant  has  met  with  many  instances  of  able-bodied  persons  refusing  to  work,  although 
they  would  have  earned  Is.  a-dav. 

The  House  of  Industry  has  been  successful  in  the  chief  object  of  its  institution,  the  suppres- 
sion of  mendicancy.  Although  the  town  is  populous  and  the  people  charitable,  street-begging 
prevails  to  a very  limited  extent;  as  Dr.  Tennant  observes,  its  offensiveness  is  now  entirely 
removed. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  had  also  considerable  effect  in  improving  the  morals 
of  the  town,  as  many  persons  who  were  previously  beggars  have  turned  themselves  to  industry, 
knowing  that  a strict  attention  is  paid  to  their  conduct. 

The  rations  distributed  weekly  are — 

Potatoes  ......  7 lbs. 

Meal 1 lb. 

Soup  ......  1 quart. 

Coals  ......  7 lbs. 

The  number  allowed  to  each  family  varies  according  to  their  necessities.  The  best  esti- 
mate of  their  amount  may  be  formed  by  taking  the  average  amount  of  rations  distributed 
weekly  to  each  family  during  the  last  year.  This  average  will  be  found  to  amount  to — 

1 J stone  of  potatoes, 

1 lb.  of  meal, 

5 quarts  of  soup, 

1 stone  of  coals. 

Dr.  Tennant,  whose  life  may  with  much  propriety  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  matters  of 
public  utility  in  this  town,  gave  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  institution : — 

“ The  principle  which  guides  the  committee  in  regulating  the  amount  of  relief  is  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  and,  with  this  view,  the  rations  distributed  are  not  sufficient  to  afford 
complete  sustenance  to  each  family,  but  are  accommodated  to  their  ability  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support,  so  that  every  one  is  obliged  to  work.  This  operates  as  a stimulus  to  indus- 
try, and  prevents  numbers  of  applications  which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  them/’ 

The  opinions  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  relief  afforded  by  this  institution  are  various. 
Dr.  Tennant  considers  “ the  rations  sufficient,  when  aided  by  their  own  exertions,  to  relieve 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  any  distressing  case  of  destitution  and  he  also  states  that,  ,c  were  a 
larger  fund  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  would  be  inclined  to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
relieved,  but  not  to  give  any  a larger  amount and  in  this  he  is  corroborated  by  other  gen- 
tlemen. However,  there  are  some  persons  who  entertain  different  opinions ; arnoncr  those  is 
Dr.  Cooke,  who  thinks  that  the  pittance  doled  out  by  the  House  of  Industry  to  the  poor  is  not 
sufficient  for  their  support. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  the  aged,  the  infirm,  or  the  able-bodied  are  a class  whose  relief 
was  contemplated  at  the  opening  of  the  institution.  If  a person  is  destitute  through  age  and 
infirmity,  the  poor-house  is  his  proper  asylum.  But  then  many  of  this  class  have  to  remain 
on  the  books  of  this  institution  until  they  can  find  room  at  the  poor-house.  The  able-bodied 
also  occasionally,  but  to  a very  inconsiderable  extent,  find  relief  in  stone-breakino-.  The  inter- 
mediate class,  between  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  able-bodied,  namely,  the  destitute  poor,  are 
those  that  are  proper  objects  of  relief  at  the  House  of  Industry. 

The  class  of  persons  at  present  on  the  books  of  this  institution  is  much  more  respectable 
than  formerly.  At  the  commencement  the  persons  relieved  were  merely  mendicants  in  the 
streets ; at  present  there  are  many  widows  of  tradesmen,  and  even  tradesmen  themselves,  who 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  earning  as  much  as  would  provide  for  their  old  age ; •'  several,” 
as  Dr.  Tennant  expresses  himself,  “ who  would  rather  starve  in  their  houses  than  so  out 
to  beg.”  ° 

The  history  of  the  increase  of  the  respectability  of  its  inmates  is  given  by  Dr.  CroUy.  It 
was  established  during  the  time  of  the  war,  when  money  was  abundant,  and  poverty  existed 
only  to  a limited  extent ; so  that  at  first  they  found  a sum  raised  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
afford  relief  to  the  mendicants  on  a liberal  scale,  and  the  entire  number  of  families  that  then 
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took  advantage  of  the  relief  was  50 ; but  when  the  war  ceased,  and  poverty  became  more  pre- 
valent, the  reluctance  of  the  inhabitants  to  it  gradually  decreased,  so  that  at  present  there  are 
626  families  on  the  books. 

This  institution,  in  common  with  other  charities,  may  have  been  attended  with  evil  effects, 
but  they  have  not  existed  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  existence  of  this  institution  might  have  induced  some  paupers  to  come  in  from  the 
country  at  first,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rule  established,  requiring  five  years’  residence  to 
entitle  an  applicant  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  the  institution  at  present  is  not  considered  to 
have  this  effect. 

The  desertion  of  parents  by  children  who  are  able  to  support  them  has  been  effectually 
counteracted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  committee. 

About  six  cases  occur  in  the  year  of  the  desertion  of  wives  and  children  by  their  husbands,  . 
who  leave  the  country  to  look  after  work ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  attributable  to  the 
institution  of  the  House  of  Industry.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  idle  amono-  the 
poor  have  a propensity  to  lean  upon  institutions  of  this  kind ; and  it  requires  strict  scrutiny, 
and  almost  a degree  of  harshness,  to  resist  effectually  importunities  from  this  source.  Impo- 
sitions are  often  attempted  to  be  practised ; pretences  are  made  by  applicants  that  they  have 
been  suffering  from  sickness,  that  they  are  unable  to  work,  and  that  they  have  no  families 
able  to  support  them,  and  by  women  that  their  husbands  are  absent;  insomuch  that  the  first 
filling  up  of  the  forms  presents  in  many  cases  a wide  difference  from  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
by  the  committee  of  distribution.  " It.  requires,”  observed  Dr.  Tennant,  “ a strict  investigation 
to  come  at  the  truth  of  their  representations.” 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  House  o f Industry  and  its  general  effects  ; an  institution  of  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  the  uniform  object  of  its  supporters  to  give  as  much  relief  as 
possible  without  encouragement  of  idleness  and  mendicancy.  That  it  has  succeeded  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  its  zealous,  intelligent,  and  benevolent  conductors,  who 
administer  relief,  not  under  a blind  and  heedless  impulse  of  benevolence,  but,  as  they  them- 
selves state,  “ with  a degree  of  harshness  which  sometimes  goes  against  their  better  feelings.” 

Whatever  improvements  the  plan  may  be  capable  of  in  its  details,  very  strong  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  superiority  of  external  to  internal  relief  were  expressed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crolly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  and  Dr.  Tennant,  gentlemen  whose  experience  entitles  an  opinion 
from  them  on  the  subject  to  particular  attention. 

Dr.  Tennant  states,  “ T think  the  collecting  a number  of  persons  together  has  a very  bad 
effect.  We  even  find  a difficulty  in  keeping  the  aged  and  infirm  people  at  the  poor-house  in 
any  kind  of  regularity  or  order  with  regard  to  their  moral  conduct ; and  as  to  contentment, 
still  more  so,  with  the  very  best  and  most  assiduous  attentions  to  their  wants  and  necessities.” 

Dr.  Cooke  has  also  decided  objections  to  charitable  aggregations,  as  they  are  always  attended 
with  immoral  effects. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  opposers  of  the  external  scheme  of  relief  are,  the  absence  of 
moral  superintendence,  the  giving  of  relief  without  work,  the  imperfect  suppression  of  mendi- 
cancy, and  the  increase  of  respectability  of  the  class  relieved.  With  regard  to  these  objections 
Dr.  Crotty  states  that  there  is  no  absence  of  moral  superintendence ; the  houses  of  the  relieved 
are  visited,  and  it  is  seen  if  they  are  idle;  and  as  to  the  second  objection,  Dr.  Cooke  observes, 
on  account  of  the  small  pittance  afforded  them,  all  who  are  able  are  obliged  to  work. 

With  regard  to  the  imperfect  suppression  of  mendicancy  Dr.  Tennant  observes,  “ that 
although  the  practice  of  begging  through  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  does  exist,  it 
is  not  to  any  considerable,  extent.”  He  also  considers  that  if  there  was  uniformity  of  relief 
it  would  be  practicable  altogether  to  remove  it ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a succeeding  state- 
ment of  his,  that  mendicity  is  virtually  removed  in  Belfast. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks  states  his  conviction  that  more  evil  than  good  results  from  the 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  people  of  all  habits,  which  generally  obtains  in  the  poor-houses, 
but  that  he  is,  notwithstanding,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  internal  relief,  and  considers  that 
those  evils  might  be. remedied  by  an  efficient  classification;  a remark  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  place  the  subject  in  nearly  its  true  point  of  view.  . Not  but  that  there  is  a middle 
course,  namely,  affording  relief  at  home  to  the  . more  decent  and  less  improvident,  and  esta- 
blishing mendicities  for  those  whom  nothing  will  bring  into  any  right  habits  but  a master’s 
eye. 

Generally  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  those  who  receive  relief  from  this  institution,  that  a large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  reduced  by  circumstances  beyond  their  own  control.  Dr. 
Tennant  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  this,  and  observed  that  great  numbers  of  them  are 
widows  of  labourers  and  tradesmen,  and  aged  and  infirm  persons.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  returns  of  the  House  of  Industry,  by  which  it  appears  that  out  of  628  families  on  the 
books  there  are  283  widow's. 

There  are  also  several  wrho  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  own  misconduct;  but 
their  number  is  not  large  when  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  poor. 

There  are  some  instances  of  females  on  the  books  \yho  have  had  illegitimate  children,  but 
not  many;  and  any  poverty  that  might  arise  from  this  source  seems  to  be,  in  a considerable 
degree,  prevented  by  the  legal  redress  which  this  class  of  females  are  enabled  to  obtain  from 
the  fathers  of  the  children. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  usefulness  of  this  charity  the  subscriptions  are  yearly 
diminishing,  and  it  requires  much  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to  keep  them  up  to 
such  an  amount  as  will  sustain  the  institution.  They  were  last  year  obliged  to  adopt  the 
expensive  mode  of  publishing  in  the  newspapers  a list  of  the  subscribers  in  order  to  induce 
further  contribution. 

They  complain  that  many  persons  whose  wealth  and  station  would  enable  them  to  subscribe 
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largely,  either  do  not  subscribe,  or  give  sums  very  disproportionate  to  their  means.  Indeed 
so  irksome  is  the  duty  of  collecting  money  from  this  class  that  the  committee  assured  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  that  when  they  came  to  allot  the  districts  for  collecting  the  sub- 
scriptions, each  person  shrinks  from  undertaking  that  district  in  which  the  most  respectable 
class  of  inhabitants  reside. 

The  decline  of  voluntary  contributions,  when  compared  with  the  increase  in  size  and 
opulence  of  the  town,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  with 
the  police  tax  of  the  town  for  watching  and  lighting  at  two  successive  periods. 


In  3 S10  the  voluntary  contributions  to  the  House  of  Industry  amounted  to  1,347  14  94 
The  Police  Tax  in  that  year,  assessed  on  1,950  houses,  amounted  to  . 3,116  8 l” 

The  average  amount  of  Police  Tax  Rate  for  the  years  1830-1-2  (on  5,400 

houses) 7,400  0 0 

The  average  subscriptions  to  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  same  three 

years  . . . 804  6 9 


Hence,  in  1810,  the  proportion  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  Police  Tax  was  one 
to  three,  and  in  1S32  was  one  to  ten. 

In  1S10  the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  averaged  14s.  on  each  house  assessed,  while 
in  1S32  they  only  averaged  3s. 

In  1810  the  number  of  pauper  families  on  the  books  amounted  to  50,  and  at  the  period  of 
this  examination  to  626. 

Dr.  Tennant,  finding  the  precariousness  of  public  charity  of  this  kind,  is  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  poor  rates  by  which  parishes  should  be  enabled  to  tax  themselves  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  class  of  poor  who  are  at  present  the  objects  of  relief  of  the  House  of  Industry. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  rate  payers  should  appoint  a voluntary  committee  of  management, 
and  that  th  y should  elect  a different  set  of  persons  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  he  is  unfavourable  to  any  further  legal  provision  for  the  poor.  Dr.  Crolly’s 
opinions  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a legal  provision  for  them;  and  he  observes  that  there  is 
a large  extent  of  waste  land,  on  which  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  country. 


An  Account  of  the  Voluntary  Subscriptions,  Income,  and  Expenditure  of  the  House  of  Industry 
fur  the  last  Three  Years. 


I 

J Subseripiiuns.  j 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  S.  d.  1 

1S32 

916  0 10 

1,159  18  5 

1,383  2 8 

1S33 

772  12  3 

1,093  12  8 

1,212  14  7 

1834 

762  9 8 

1,076  16  8 

1,099  0 7 

Years. 


1531 

1532 

1533 
1834 


645 

626 


930 

850 

S64 

794 


126 

116 


Mendicants 
taken  up. 


460 

362 

264 


Return  of  the  Rations  distributed  by  the  House  of  Industry. 


House  of  Industry,  14 th  March  1S34. 

Spinners  supplied  with  flax,  and  the  greater  part  with  wheels  and  reels.  . 794 

Families  receiving  rations ggg 

Potatoes  distributed  weekly ’ ’ ' ' , _ .. 

Meal  „ . . . 

p‘UP  ” 3,249  ,, 

Coals  ” * * * ; 1,376  „ 

Average  number  of  children  supplied  with  bread 

” aduRs  ,,  . . 62 


Total 116 

Number  of  supplies  of  bread  granted  to  individuals  durian-  the  year 
Number  of  mendicants  taken  up  in  same  time  . ° J 

A ration  of  Potatoes  is  7 lbs. 

, , Meal  is  1 lb. 

, , Coals  is  9 lbs. 

j > Soup  is  1 quart. 


38,408 

264 
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Dr.  £■  ■ 

To  balance  on  bunds  per  last  year’s  state- 
ment   727 

Subscriptions  received  since  . . . . • 762 

, , arrears  .......  81 

Fines 76  1 

Bequests  per  executors  of  the 
late  John  Getty,  Esq.  . . . £49  19  0 

Bequests  per  executors  of  the 

late  T.  Ekenhead,  Esq.  . . 99  16  0 

Bequests,  annual,  of  the  late 
H.  M'Kibben,  Esq.  ...  5 10  0 

Donations 4 

Jurors 8 

Court  of  Inquiry,  per  a gentleman.  ...  0 

Eighteen  months’  rent  of  police-office ...  GO 


By  one  year’s  rent  of  Concern 46  7 

Repairs  aud  improvements 27  1 

Stationery,  advertising,  and  printing  ...  15  14 

Salary  to  steward  . ...  £72  0 0 

to  assistant  . . v . . 36  0 0 

to  porter 20  11  0 

to  cook 13  0 0 


Constables  for  taking  up  beggars  . ...  46  16 

Extra  relief  to  mendicants  to  take 

them  to  their  respective  homos  £48  2 1 
Bread  distributed  to  mendicants  .91  1 


Ulster. 

County  Antrim, 
Town  of  Belfast- 

, Thos.  Martin,  Esq., 

[ W.  W.  M-Kai^Esq.^ 

Com  missioners. 


139  3 1 


5 10 


2 17 


Late  Hugh  M-Kibben,  Esq.,  distributed  to 

ten  poor  families 

Incidental  and  petty  charges  . 

Insurance  of  Concern  .... 

Repairs  of  wheels  and  reels 

Loss  on  yarn 68  15  10 

Loss  on  quarry  stones 34  * ” 

Rations  distributed. 

Coals,  134  tons . . . . . £ 80  10  2 

Potatoes,  142  tons  ....  216  19  0 

Oatmeal,  15tonsl4cwt.  . '.  153  14  8 

Soup,  beef,  and  barley  . . . 100  15 


551  9 3 


Oatmeal,  16  tons 
Potatoes,  3 tons. 
Coals,  35  tons  . 
Soup  materials  . 
Flax,  yavn,  and  tow 
Quarry  stones 
Cash  on  hand  . 


THE  DESTITUTE  SICK  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  formed  in  the  year  1829,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  sick  of  Belfast;  it  is  The  Destitute: 
entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  fines  received  from  the  magistrates.  Sick  Society. 

It  affords  aid  by  furnishing  the  sick  poor  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  town  is  divided  “ 
into  districts,  to  each  of  which  there  are  visitors  appointed,  who  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  which  is  then  referred  to  a committee  that  meet  every 
Friday  evening,  and  apportion  the  relief  according  to  the  want.  A ticket  is  generally  given 
on  some  grocer's  shop  for  the  amount  that  the  applicants  are  allowed  to  receive,  which  is 
from  8 d.  to  1a-.  per  week. 

During  the  year  1834  the  number  of  cases  relieved  was  57 7,  and  the  sum  expended  was 
£244.  14s.  6 d. 

The  amount  of  the  incomelast  year  was  £333.  15s.  ll^c?.,  the  expenditure  £252.  7s.  10d., ' 

(including  the  very  small  sum  of  £6.  13s.  4ci.,the  total  expenses  of  the  establishment,)  leaving 
in  the  treasurer’s  hands  a balance  of  £79.  8s.  \\d. 

The  good  done  by  this  invaluable  charity  is  very  great ; it  was  particularly  serviceable  last 
year  during  the  influenza. 

It  has  prevented  many  cases  of  severe  distress  when  the  families  (through  sickness)  would 
have  been  altogether  deprived  of  support. 


THE  ULSTER  FEMALE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  penitentiary  has  not  been  established  more  than  a year;  the  committee  received  The  Ulster 
donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £173.  7s.  3 d.,  together  with  the  sum  of  Female 
£70.  1a.  6 \d.  which  was  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  former  committee,  and  they  were  Penitentiary. 
by  this  means  enabled  to  commence  this  institution.  ~ 

Within  the  last  eight  months  the  accommodation  has  been  increased  to  more  than  double 
what  it  was,  and  an  outlay  for  iron  bedsteads,  bedding,  and  other  furniture,  clothing,  repairs, 

&c.,  has  been  incurred  to  the  amount  of  £49.  19a.  11  \d.  On  the  24th  of  July  there  was 
in  the  treasurer’s  hands  the  sum  of  £lll.  2a.  6 d.  to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

There  are  at  present  26  inmates  in  the  institution ; they  are  engaged  in  needlework,  which 
has  been  found  useful  and  productive;  and  also  in  washing  and  mangling,  and  in  straw  plait 
Work ; and  dressing  small  bonnets  has  been  lately  introduced. 

There  have  been  30  admissions  within  the  last  eight  months,  making  a total  of  50  admissions 
since  the  commencement. 

Six  of  the  inmates  have  been  placed  out  in  situations  as  servants ; six  have  been  received 
by  their  friends  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee ; seven  have  left  the  institution  at  their 
own  request,  and  five  have  for  misconduct  been  expelled  from  the  institution. 

The  inmates  at  present  in  the  institution  express  themselves  contented  with  their  situation, 
and  do  not  evince  any  desire  to  leave  it. 
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Tliis  institution  has  been  of  great  service ; those  that  have  been  sent  out  as  servants,  and 
those  returned  to  their  friends,  left  the  institution  with  every  hope  of  complete  amendment. 

It  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  temptation  to  the  unfortunate  to  seek  it  as  a place  of 
refuge.  The  food  is  of  the  plainest  description,  principally  consisting  of  potatoes  and 
oatmeal. 


SAVINGS’  BANK. 


The  following  account  of  the  Belfast  Savings’  Bank  we  have  received  from  Maurice  Cross 
Esq.,  who  is  cashier  to  that  institution. 

It  was  established  in  1816,  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1830,  when  a handsome  building 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  £1,400,  which  the  society  pays  off  by  instalments.  One-half 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  deposited,  together  with  the  interest  of  small  deposits,  is  the  only  fund 
tor  the  expenses. 

Since  the  new  bank  has  been  erected  the  business  has  very  considerably  increased,  and  is 
progressively  increasing ; the  present  capital  exceeds  £60,000 ; during  last  year  they  have 
added  to  their  capital  £7,400.  There  have  been  two  branch  banks  established,  the  one  at 
Antrim,  the  other  at  Portaferry. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  contributors  are  servants,  male  and  female,  particularly  the 
latter,  and  small  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  and  persons  acting  as  trustees  for  children. 

The  mechanics  form  but  a small  proportion  of  the  contributors.  Still  Mr.  Cross  con- 
siders that  class  slowly  increasing.  He  knows  instances  of  wives  of  mechanics  savins 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands. 

The  class  of  labourers  is  not  very  large  ; there  are  also  deposits  by  females  who  live  by 
their  own  industry. 

The  sums  lodged  by  the  treasurers  of  benefit  societies  are  very  few,  amounting  only  to 

■Paon  a j 


Mr.  Cross,  who  has  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  persons  contributing  to  the  bank, 
remarks  the  great  improvement  in  their  habits  and  condition. 

He  communicated  several  facts  to  show  what  an  effect  any  interference  of  the  Legislature 
has  upon  the  subject  among  the  lower  classes. 

He  stated  that  several  panics  have  occurred;  the  last  was  a remarkable  one ; about  the 
middle  of  February,  immediately  after  the  announcement  of  Lord  Althorp's  measure  for 
drawing  a certain  sum  out  of  the  savings'  banks'  stock  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  first 
instalment  of  the  West  India  planters  ; this  was  misrepresented  by  certain  of  the  journals  as 
au  appropriation  by  Government  of  the  savings'  bank  funds;  it.  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
run  on  the  bank,  so  that  in  three  days  there  was  nearly  £1,500  drawn  out.  Some  of  the 
deposits  thus  taken  out  were  the  entire  lodgements  of  the  parties,  and  considerably  exceeding 
£30 ; but  the  late  Act  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  more  than  £30  in  one.  year,  it  would  be 
several  yearn  before  it  would  be  relodged,  and  most  probably  much  of  it  would  be  spent. 

The  new  Act  with  regard  to  annuities,  which  enables  persons  by  weekly  contributions,  or 
by  a bulk  sum,  to  purchase  annuities  commencing  at  a certain  time,  has  not  answered  its 
object  so  well  as  has  been  expected.  There  is  a small  fee  to  be  paid  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  purchase;  this  fee  the  directors  of  the  savings'  bank  consider  too  small  a remune- 
ration for  the  trouble  which  it  entails,  and  hence  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  not  been 
earned  into  effect.  The  annuity  societies,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  agents  well  paid,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  their  officers  are  constantly  brought  before  the  public  eye. 


LADIES’  CLOTHING  SOCIETY. 

This  society  is  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions ; each  subscriber  has  the  power  of  recommending  objects  for  relief  to  the  amount  of 
his  subscription. 

The  poor  would  be  ill  provided  with  blankets  and  clothing  were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Ladies'  Clothing  Society. 

The  relief  given  in  this  way  is  nearly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  circumstances  occur  which,  in  some  measure,  defeat  the  benevolent 
objects  of  this  charity. 

Mrs.  Hill,  the  matron,  very  often  finds  that  within  a short  time  after  the  clothes  are  given 
out,  they  are  pawned.  There  is  no  mode  of  preventing  the  pawnbrokers  receiving  the 
articles.  She  at  one  time  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  brands  on  all  the  blankets,  notwith- 
standing which  she  found  several  on  going  round  to  the  pawnbrokers’  shops,  so  many  as  five 
in  one  shop ; on  visiting  the  persons  to  whom  the  blanket  is  given,  she  sometimes  finds  that 
they  have  disposed  of  it,  but  then  they  appear  to  he  in  such  misery  that  it  is  difficult  to 
blame  them.  J 

The  following  calculation  will  show  the  average  amount  of  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
ainerent  charitable  institutions  for  the  last  three  years,  distinguishing  the  funds  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  those  derived  from  other  sources.  The  institutions  comprised 
m this  calculation,  are  the  House  of  Industry,  the  Poor-House,  the  Fever -hospital  the 
Ladies’  Clothing  Society,  the  Destitute  Sick  Society,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  the  Lan- 

castenan  A annual  School.  1 
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During  the  years  1830-1-2,  the  total  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions 

to  these  charities,  not  including  charity  sermons  . . . 7,704  19  3 

Amount  of  funds  derived  from  other  sources  .....  1 1,094  7 11 


£18,799  7 2 

Deduct  from  this,  county  contributions  for  Fever  Hospital  . . 2,281  14  7 


£16,517  12  7 


The  one-third  of  that  sum,  or  £5,585.  17s.  6 d.,  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  aggre- 
gate expenses  of  these  charities. 

The  average  yearly  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  to  all  the  charitable  institutions  in 
Belfast,  is  £2,568.  6j.  5 d. 

This  last  sum  is  not  equal  to  a contribution  of  Id.  a-week  from  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
population. 

In  Belfast  the  Assistant  Commissioners  observe  that  there  appeared  sufficient  employment 
for  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer,  indeed  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  And  for  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves,  the  admirably  conducted  charitable 
institutions  afford  a sufficient,  though  homely,  sustenance.  Thus,  generally  speaking,  the 
poorer  classes  are  here  in  a better  condition  than  in  other  towns. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The  following  Report  with  regard  to  emigration  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Emigration. 

&■  Bell,  Mr.  George  Ash,  Mr.  John  Hiram  Shaw,  gentlemen  who  charter  emigrant  vessels  

to  America;  and  Mr.  Edioard  Charles  Miller,  the  officer  appointed  by  Government  to  super- 
intend the  emigrants. 

The  number  of  emigrants  that  have  sailed  this  year  from  Belfast  to  America,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  season  to  the  30th  of  June  (when  emigration  nearly  ceases),  amounted 
to  4,457 : of  these,  672  went  to  the  United  States,  and  3,785  to  British  America. 

There  appears  by  the  official  returns  to  be  a decrease  of  about  500  of  the  emigrants  to  the 
States  (when  compared  with  last  year),  and  a corresponding  increase  of  persons  going  to  the 
Canadas. 

Still,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  States  is  increasing,  and 
that  the  increase  is  attributed  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Liverpool  steamers  bringing  over 
passengers  to  Liverpool,  to  be  there  embarked  for  the  States. 

The  number  so  taken  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Miller  at  1,000  during  the  last  year: 

The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Bell  for  the  decline  in  the  direct  emigration  to  the  United 
States  from  Belfast  is,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  trade  from  Belfast  to  America  to  freight 
a ship,  so  that  they  can  take  very  little  else  besides  passengers. 

The  season  for  emigration  commences  in  April : the  ships  that  sailed  early  in  the  month 
were  far  short  of  their  regular  complement  of  passengers,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  and 
during  the  entire  of  May,  the  vessels  were  full.  In  June  and  July  there  were  not  so  many 
emigrants. 

The  description  of  persons  going  to  the  United  States  are  farmers  and  labourers,  and  a few 
mechanics. 

The  farmers  are  estimated  to  amount  to  one-third  of  the  emigrants.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  speaks 
of  farmers  that  go  to  Baltimore  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  Western  territories,  states,  that  several 
of  these  farmers  take  with  them  capital  varying  from  £100  to  £400,  and  thinks  that  the 
majority  of  them  take  upwards  of  £100.  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Bell,  however,  estimate  the 
amount  of  capital  at  a much  lower  average.  Mr.  Ash  states,  that  many  of  the  farmers  take 
very  little  capital,  and  he  much  questions  if,  on  an  average,  they  have  a sum  exceeding  £10. 

Mr.  Bell  states,  that  the  majority  of  people  going  to  the  United  States  take  very  little  capital 
with  them,  and  thinks  that  a very  small  portion  of  the  farmers  took  capital  to  the  amount  of 
£100. 

Mechanics  also  go  to  the  United  States,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  Sometimes  when  any  de- 
pression in  a particular  trade  occurs,  numbers  of  artisans  belonging  to  that  trade  emigrate;  this 
year  Mr.  Shaw  sent  out  a vessel  filled  entirely  with  cotton-spinners  and  calico-printers,  and 
other  workmen  connected  with  the  cotton  trade. 

A considerable  number  of  independent  labourers  also  go ; they  form  the  majority  of  the 
emigrants,  and  neither  they  nor  the  mechanics  take  out  any  capital  with  them. 

Mr.  Ash  states,  that  many  of  them  go  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  of  course  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  their  food  consisting  principally  of  potatoes.  He  generally  sends  an 
extra  quantity  of  potatoes  or  oatmeal,  fearing  lest,  provisions  failing,  there  should  be 
starvation  on  board.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants  consist  of  families,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  are  a great  number  of  single  persons  who  go  out  independently ; these  generally  are  farm 
servants  whose  wages  have  been  paid  by  the  half  year,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  amass 
sufficient  money  to  take  them  out : numbers  of  them  are  single  women  who  go  out  as  servants. 

The  class  that  emigrate  to  British  America  consist  principally  of  labourers.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  go  to  Quebec,  but  a great  number  go  to  St.  John’s:  the  latter  gene- 
rally go  with  the  intention  of  making  their  way  to  the  United  States,  and  succeed  in  arriving 
there. 

Several  farmers  emigrate  to  British  America,  particularly  to  Quebec  ; they  are  inferior  in 
point  of  capital  and  respectability  to  those  going  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Shaw  considers 
they  possess  capital  varying  from  £20  to  £80. 
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Very  few  mechanics  emigrate  to  British  America ; carpenters  and  blacksmiths  are  the  only 
description  that  go.  Neither  the  labourers  nor  the  mechanics  take  any  capital  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a sovereign,  or  two  or  three  dollars,  but  they  seldom  go  with  less.  The  emigrants  are 
principally  young  and  unmarried.  In  the  ship  Canada,  for  Quebec,  which  sailed  April  the 
19th,  ISSVthere  were  102  males,  71  females,  and  61  children  under  14,  making  a total  of 
234  passengers;  of  whom  there  were  only  19  above  30  years  of  age. 

The  accounts  received  both  from  British  America  and  from  the  United  States  have  been 
favourable.  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Bell  state  there  is  full  employment  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  always  succeed  except  from  their  own  misconduct  or  from  sickness.  But  the  late 
monetary  depression  has  given  a slight  check  to  employment,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  heard  that  some  have  been  obliged  to  return. 

The  success  of  those  who  emigrate  may  be  inferred  from  the  high  rate  of  wages  they  receive : 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  much  higher  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  mechanic.  Mechanics’ 
wages  are  not  much  higher  than  in  this  country,  while  those  of  labourers  are  four  times  as  much. 
On  a farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  they  earn  from  10  to  13  dollars  a-month, 
including  board  and  lodging;  on  the  canals  and  railroads  from  10  to  15  dollars  a-month,  the 
workmen  finding  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  emigration  is  usually  followed : the  most  enterprising 
of  a family  goes  first,  he  sends  home  for  a part  of  his  family,  and  then  in  some  time  longer 
for  more  of  them,  until  the  whole  are  brought  out  ; this  practice  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a large  portion  of  the  passages  of  the  emigrants  are  paid  for  by  their  friends  in 
America.  Mr.  Bell  estimates  tnat  about  one-third  of  the  passages  of  the  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  are  so  paid.  Mr.  Ash  says,  that  of  the  passage-money,  by  one  vessel  that  went 
conveying  150  passengers,  that  of  40  (being  about  two-fiftlis)  was  paid  on  the  other  side; 
but  this  he  considers  something  higher  than  the  average,  as  she  sailed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  and  the  passages  had  been  engaged  on  the  other  side  during  the  winter.  He 
also  states,  that  a great  many  of  the  passages  are  paid  by  their  friends  who  have  previously 
gone  out  in  very  poor  circumstances.  The  passages  of  persons  going  to  British  America  are 
also  frequently  paid  there,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  those  going  to  the  United  States. 
This  tends  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrants  in  the  countries  to  which  they  have  gone; 
and  there  is  another  great  proof  of  the  same  in  the  amount  sent  to  this  country  by  emigrants 
independently  of  the  money  paid  for  the  passages  of  their  friends.  Mr.  Bell  has  received 
remittances  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds  from  persons  in  America  in  favour  of 
their  friends  at  home;  generallv  in  small  sums  of  from  £1  to  £10. 

Air.  George  Ash  received  £562.  os.  6cZ.  in  the  same  manner  during  the  last  year  from 
Baltimore;  the  Northern  Bank  likewise  receives  remittances  to  some  amount  from  the  same 
city. 


Mr.  Shaw,  also,  has  stated  that  money  has  latterly  been  remitted  from  British  America  in 
sums  of  from  £5  to  £10 ; this  year  the  practice  has  become  pretty  frequent,  and  appears  to  be 
increasing.  The  price  of  passage  to  Canada  varies  from  £1.  l&y.  to  £2. ; to  Baltimore,  the 
passage  is  from  £3.  10s.  to  £4.  About  £1.  10s.  is  the  expense  of  provisions  for  passengers 
allowing  a liberal  scale. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  provisions  that  were  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  agent,  to  the 
passengers  on  board  one  vessel  which  had  to  put  back,  having  sprung  a leak ; the  amount  was 
regulated  by  the  general  representations  which  each  of  the  emigrants  made  of  the  provisions 

■reliiftl  tliQTT  V.orl  V. ^ 1 


which  they  had  on  board. 

30  lbs.  of  oatmeal 
20  lbs.  of  biscuit 
14  lbs.  of  bacon 
2 lbs.  of  butter 
1 cwt  of  potatoes 

6 lbs.  of  molasses 
^ lb.  of  tea 

7 lbs.  of  sugar  . 

1 bottle  of  vinegar 

2 dozen  of  eggs 


£111 

Fifty  gallons  of  water  is  what  is  required  for  each  person : this,  however,  is  considered  to  be 
too  much. 

Mr.  Edward  Charles  Miller  states,  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers m proportion  to  tonnage,  as  far  as  he  has  the  superintendence,  are  complied  with 
Custom-house  officers  are  stationed  in  the  Gannoyle  Roads  to  prevent  any  greater  number 
being  taken  up  thereafter  the  vessel  has  sailed  from  the  quay.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  regulates  the  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  taken  by  each  emigrant,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  properly : the  parties  are  generally  asked  what  quan- 
tity they  hate,  and  if  found  to  be  insufficient  they  are  sent  back.  ^ 

Mr.  Miller  states,  that  his  arrival  has  been  attended  with  much  benefit,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  usefulness  is  curtailed  from  want  of  sufficient  power. 

He  has  been  informed  that  before  he  came,  instances  have  occurred  of  vessels  having  been 
kept  from  sailing  as  long  as  five  or  six,  or  seven  weeks ; but  since  he  came,  the  average  time 
they  are  kept  is  about  a week,  while  the  longest  period  of  detention  has  been  15  days.  That 
w-as  a case  m which  the  emigrants  were  on  board  the  vessel  living  on  their  sea-store  of  provi- 
sions.  In  this  case  he  appealed  to  the  magistrates;  ihey  informed  him  that  they  had  no  power 
to  interfere,  it  being  the  subject  of  a civil  suit.  However,  by  a strong  remonstrance  to  the 
charterers,  he  succeeded  m getting  the  emigrants  allowed  ls.a-day. 
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He  states,  the  emigrants  suffer  much  from  the  want  of  some  court  in  which  their  complaints 
-might  be  speedily  heard,  inasmuch  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  proceed  by  civil  action  at  pre- 
sent, the  ship  would  have  sailed  before  the  complaint  could  be  heard. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  addition  to  those  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  interference 
of  a court  of  that  kind  would  be  beneficial : for  instance,  there  are  a large  number  of  sub- 
agents in  the  country,  and  they  make  representations  to  the  emigrants  with  regard  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  and  the  room  they  are  to  have,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  receive  an 
advance  of  £1 ; and  when  they  come  to  Belfast,  they  find  a vessel  quite  different  from  what 
had  been  represented  both  as  to  tonnage  and  room.  And  the  agents  in  town  state  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  sub-agents.  In  one  instance  they  gave  a written  agreement, 
which  the  principal  agents  refused  to  perform. 

Sir  Stephen  May  also  stated  that  this  practice  of  detaining  emigrants  prevailed,  and  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  remedy,  as  the  magistrates  could  not  interfere,  and  the  ships  would 
have  sailed  before  any  civil  action  could  be  determined,  as  the  Manor  Court,  which  affords  the 
speediest  means  of  redress,  sits  only  once  in  three  weeks. 
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PAWNBROKING. 

The  pawnbroking  trade  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  the  last.  25  years.  At  the  commence-  Pawnbroking. 

ment  of  that  period  there  were  but  three  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  Belfast,  and  at.  present  there 

are  41.  The  feelings  of  shame  which  formerly  prevented  pledging  have  disappeared,  and  the 

practice  is  now  resorted  to  openly  and  without  hesitation.  It  is  also  spreading  itself  through 

the  country. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  received  much  information  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Devlin, 
an  auctioneer  and  appraiser,  who  sells  for  nearly  all  the  pawnbrokers  in  town,  and  from  Mr. 

Aicken,  a most  respectable  pawnbroker.  The  number  of  tickets  issued  by  each  of  the  pawn- 
brokers, on  an  average,  monthly,  Mr.  Aiclccn  says  is  about  2,000,  so  that  the  pawnbrokers 
together  make  upwards  of  £4,000  a-year  by  tickets  alone. 

Mr.  Aiclcen  also  states  that,  though  his  numbers  are  1,200  per  month,  he  makes  nearly 
£200  a-year  by  his  tickets,  and  another  instance  was  mentioned  to  the  same  effect.  If  the 
sum  paid  for  pawnbrokers’  tickets  be  compared  with  the  subscriptions  to  all  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  town,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  very  nearly  equals  the  latter. 

This  sum  received  for  the  tickets,  added  to  the  profits,  renders  the  business  of  the  pawn- 
broker very  lucrative ; and  many  persons  who  have  set  up  with  little  or  no  capital  have  realized 
fortunes  in  a short  time. 

Cortland  M.  Skinner,  Esq.,  who  held  a situation  in  the  police,  was  also  examined ; and 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  received  from  him  and  Mr.  Devlin  the  following  information 
with  regard  to  the  trade : That  it  is  the  custom  with  some  persons  to  set  up  as  pawnbrokers 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  for  the  most  suspicious  purposes,  where  there  are  most  of  the  class 
of  unfortunate  females,  and,  as  there  is  a total  absence  of  any  superintendence  on  the  part  of 
the  police  or  constituted  authorities,  the  houses  are  kept  open  till  1 1 and  12  o’clock  at  night, 
and  are  accessible  at  all  hours,  so  that  many  things  stolon  often  find  their  way  into  the  pawn- 
broker’s shop  before  morning.  Warrants  are  issued  on  complaint  of  such  occurrences,  and  a 
variety  of  litigation  ensues. 

Such  persons  charge  only  Jd.  for  receiving  goods,  and  give  no  tickets  at  all,  being  certain 
that  the  pawners  will  never  claim  the  goods.  In  fact,  the  transaction  is  a sale,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  property  shall  not  see  the  light  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Robert  Grimshaw,  a magistrate,  both  state  that  the  pawnbroker  must 
know  that  the  goods  are  stolen,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  any  one  who  chooses  to  receive 
stolen  goods  may  do  so  with  impunity.  The  magistrates  have  tried  every  way  to  reach  them, 
but  found  it  impossible. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  by  all,  that  when  stolen  goods  are  found  in  the  broker’s 
possession,  he  gives  every  assistance  towards  discovering  the  thief. 

There  is  also  a class  consisting  of  petty  dealers,  who  set  up  with  a small  capital,  and  whose 
business  extends  principally  to  lending  6 d.  or  8 d.,  and  with  whom  5s.  is  a large  advance.  It 
is  not  unusual  -with  such  to  make  nearly  2,000  advances  in  the  month,  averaging  4 d.  or  5 d. 

Their  chief  emolument  is  from  the  number  of  tickets  they  issue,  and  they  accordingly  endea- 
vour to  increase  the  number  as  much  as  possible,  which  they  effect  by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  the  sum  lent. 

So  sensible  have  the  respectable  part  of  the  pawnbrokers  been  of  the  abuses  that  were 
practising,  that  some  time  ago  15  of  them  came  forward  to  the  magistrates  requesting  that 
an  animal  licence  should  be  taken  out,  and  offering  to  pay  £100  a-year  each  for  the  licences. 

Mr.  Williamson  even  offered  to  pay  the  expense  of  a new  act  for  that  purpose ; but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  petitions  and  representations  of  the  other  pawnbrokers,  the  magistrates  did 
not  interfere. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  business  of  pawnbroking  has  attained,  and  find  that  a considerable  portion  of  it  consists  of 
weekly  or  two-weekly  deposits. 

These  deposits  are  generally  the  Sunday  clothes  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  they  pledge 
on  Monday  morning  and  release  on  Saturday  night,  either  by  payment  of  money  or  by  de- 
posit of  their  tools.  The  sumsobtained  on  the  deposits  are  generally  10s.  to  £1. 10s.,  and  the 
pawnbroker,  when  he  has  confidence  in  his  customer,  lends  to  the  full  value,  it  being  his 
interest  to  lend  as  much  in  this  way  as  possible. 

This  practice  prevails  to  a great  extent  among  mechanics  and  persons  employed  in  the 
various  mills;  so  much  so,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Devlin,  it  furnishes  nearly  two-tbirds  of  the 
deposits  taken  in  by  the  pawnbrokers  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  miUs^ 
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An  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  weekly  deposits  is  carried  may  be  formed 
from  the  excess  of  the  number  of  deposits  on  Monday  above  those  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  In  the  establishment  in  which  Mr.  Devlin  was  formerly  a pawnbroker,  which  issued 
about  3,000  tickets  per  month,  the  numbers  given  out  on  a Monday  were  from  180  to  200, 
while  those  on  the  other  days,  Saturday  excepted,  were  not  more  than  80  or  90.  On  Saturday 
the  number  amounted  to  140  or  150.  This  results  from  the  custom  of  exchanging  pledges 
in  order  to  get  out  Sunday  clothes  or  to  procure  whiskey  on  Saturday  night. 

No  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  obtained  of  the  proportions  of  the  cases  from  necessity 
and  for  intoxication ; but  Mr .Aicken  states  that  a great  many  of  the  pledges  are  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Mr.  Devlin  is  of  opinion  that  “ one-third  of  the  pawning  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  whiskey.” 

At  all  times  a great  deal  of  the  money  raised  by  pledging  is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
spirits  ; and  much  of  that  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  articles  of  necessity  would  not 
have  been  applied  for  had  it  not  been  from  the  poverty  caused  by  indulging  in  drink,  in  which 
it  often  happens  that  a very  serious  proportion  of  the  wages  of  a mechanic  or  labourer  is  con- 
sumed on  the  Saturday  night.  The  consequence  is,  they  resort  to  the  pawnbroker  early  in  the 
week  in  order  to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families. 

However,  that  much  of  the  pawning  is  for  the  purpose  of  sustenance  is  evident  from  the 
sensible  increase  of  the  number  of  the  tickets  issued  during  the  times  when  there  is  a want  of 
employment  or  a scarcity  of  food.  According  to  Mr.  Devlin,  the  increase  may  be  taken  at 
from  3,000  to  3,600  a-month  in  May,  June,  July,  December,  January,  and  February.  This 
arises  from  a scarcity  of  food  in  the  first  three  months,  and  want  of  employment  in  the  last. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  in  certain  cases  pawnbroking  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  a trade.  Mr.  Devlin  says,  “ Money  is  frequently  raised  for  that  intent  by 
pawning.” 

As  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  pawnbroking  prevails,  Mr.  Aicken  mentions  a fact,  that 
some  persons  have  as  many  as  30  tickets  from  him  at  the  same  time. 

The  number  of  pledges  sold  during  each  month  by  each  pawnbroker  is  found  to  be  about 


Inquiry  was  made  how  far  the  law  for  the  protection  of  those  who  pledge  is  observed. 

By  the  26  Geo.  III.  cap.  43,  sec.  14,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  a pawnbroker  until  lie  shall  execute  a bond  for  the  sum  of  £300 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  trusts  relating  to  such  business,  and  of  the  duties 
thereby  required  of  him,  and  shall  procure  three  proper  and  sufficient  persons,  each  of  whom 
shall  enter  into  a distinct  bond  for  the  sum  of  £100,  conditioned  that  the  said  pawnbroker 
shall  faithfully  discharge  the  several  duties  required  of  him,  which  bond  shall  be  made 
payable  to  the  treasurer  or  town-clerk  of  the  county  or  town  in  which  the  pawnbroker  shall 
reside. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  learned  from  the  town-clerk  that  none  of  these  bonds  have 
ever  been  put  in  suit,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  bonds  have  never  been  perfected.  There 
are  various  complaints  made  against  pawnbrokers  before  the  magistrates — one  for  selling  the 
goods  before  the  proper  time,  another  for  using  the  articles  pledged ; and  this  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Devlin  to  be  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Another  practice  resorted  to  by  the  pawnbroker  is  to  deliver  to  the  auctioneer  other  articles 
than  those  really  pawned.  Mr.  Devlin  stated  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a pawnbroker 
bringing  to  him  for  sale  an  inferior  coat  to  the  one  deposited : this  is  a practice  that  might 
be  resorted  to  often,  and  he  believes  firmly  that  it  is. 

Sir  Stephen  May  also  mentioned  a case  of  great  hardship : — 

A man  left  off  business,  sold  off  the  goods  that  had  been  pledged  with  him,  and  went  off 
without  paying  the  money  to  the  persons  who  had  pledged  them,  and  then  set  up  one  of  his 
relatives  in  the  same  business. 

The  magistrates  were  applied  to,  but  could  not  interfere,  as  he  had  contrived  to  keep  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  no  goods  shall  be  sold  until  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  except  in  the  cases  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Act,  unless  such  pawnbroker  shall  die, 
fail  in  his  credit,  or  discontinue  business. 

The  most  serious  evil  in  the  whole  practice  of  pawnbroking  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Devlin. 
It  is  a pretty  general  practice  for  the  pawnbroker  to  reserve  for  the  close  of  a sale,  or  to  put 
up  at  a time  when  he  sees  there  will  be  no  competition,  any  articles  which  he  may  himself 
wish  for,  such  as  plate,  jewellery,  and  watches.  All  articles  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  bought  in 
by  the  pawnbroker  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  at  his  own  house. 

So  strongly  have  Dr.  Crolly  and  Dr.  Tennant  been  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  evils 
resulting  to  the  poor  from  the  present  system  of  pawnbroking,  that  they  have  long  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  institute  a voluntary  pawnbroking  establishment. 

They  think  that  such  an  establishment  might  be  managed  advantageously  to  the  poor  by 
a voluntary  committee  ; that  it  should  lend  money  without  interest  to  the  poor ; that,  if  the 
time  for  redeeming  any  articles  pledged  elapsed,  and  the  party,  upon  a proper  investigation, 
proved  unable  to  redeem  them,  the  committee  should  have  the  power  of  extending  the  time 
for  sale ; and  that,  whenever  they  suspected  that  the  money  required  was  for  the  purchase  of 
drink,  they  should  have  power,  after  investigating  the  case,  to  refuse  the  application. 

Dr.  Crolly  is  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  selling  the  goods,  they  might  give  them  at  a low 
valuation  to  the  poor-shop — a charity  where  clothes  are  given  to  the  poor  gratis. 

No  persons  are  more  sensible  than  the  magistrates  of  the  present  bad  condition  of  pawn- 
broking, and  they  have  expressed  their  intention  to  apply  for  a new  Act  of  Parliament  to 
regulate  the  business. 
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ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Edgar,  who  formed  a deputation  from  the  Temperance  Society,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Crolly,  C.  M.  Skinner,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  and  several  employers  of  workmen/ were  examined. 

However  distinguished  Belfast  may  be  for  the  prosperity  of  its  manufactures,  and  for  the 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  distinguished  for  sobriety. 

On  the  contrary,  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  prevails  to  a very  serious  extent,  as  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  facts.  There  are  550  public  houses  in  the  town,  the  population 
of  which  amounts  to  58,000,  being  an  increase  of  298  since  the  year  1826,  when  the  present 
licence  system  was  assimilated  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Accordingly  there  is  one 
public  house  for  little  more  than  100  persons.  In  addition  to  this,  the  consumption  of  whiskey, 
as  appears  by  the  custom-house  returns,  amounts  to  131,240  gallons  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  January  1834.  The  money  paid  for  this  quantity  of  whiskey  amounts  to  £54°000. 
In  this  calculation  there  is  an  addition  of  one-fifth  made  to  the  quantity  of  whiskey,  on  account 
of  the  water  mixed  with  it  by  the  publican. 

But  this  is  far  short  of  the  quantity  consumed,  as  evidence  was  received  from  most  respecta- 
ble spirit  sellers  stating  that  the  practice  of  illicit  distillation  prevails  to  a very  considerable 
extent  at  the  large  distilleries. 

Some  whiskey,  though  not  to  a great  extent,  is  also  brought  into  town  from  the  private 
stills. 

It  is  a generally  admitted  fact,  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  Belfast,  no  mechanic  or  labourer 
need  be  poor  if  he  does  not  drink. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  destructive 
habit  prevails,  and  the  classes  which  are  most  prone  to  indulge  in  it,  and  to  mark  the  effect  of 
it  on  their  condition  and  comfort. 

Dr.  Crolly  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  meeting  together  on  particular  days, 
and  perhaps  occasional  dram-drinking,  the  mechanics  are  not  drunken. 

Mr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Edgar  furnished  a statement  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
at  the  same  time  remarking  that  it  was  written  with  a view  to  expose  the  evils  consequent 
on  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  strjctly  an  account  of  the  general 
habits  of  mechanics. 

Indeed,  those  gentlemen,  on  their  examination,  have  admitted  that  a steady  respectable  man 
generally  employs  sober  workmen ; and  this  has  accordingly  been  found  to*  be  the  case,  as  a 
great  number  of  respectable  persons,  to  whom  application  was  made  on  the  subject,  have 
stated  that  the  conduct  of  their  workmen  was  correct  and  sober.  Mr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Edo-ar 
have  also  detailed  the  times  at  which  mechanics  usually  drink,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
carried. 

In  the  morning  it  is  a general  practice  for  mechanics  to  take  a glass  of  whiskey  before  they 
go  to  work.  Since  the  imperial  standard  has  been  introduced,  they  generally  drink  in  half 
glasses ; and  a regular  tippler  will  take  about  three  or  four  of  these. 

It  is  not  the  general  habit  for  mechanics  t.o  drink  during  the  middle  of  the  day;  that  prac- 
tice is  not  resorted  to  but  by  a regular  tippler.  Nor  do  they  drink  in  the  evenings,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  such  as  Saturday,  when  their  wages  are  paid,  or  when  theySmeet  at  a 
benefit  society,  or  a house  of  call ; on  those  occasions  drinking  takes  place  to  a very  serious 
extent,  and  vice  and  crime  is  often  the  consequence. 

The  mechanics  are  the  class  that  are  most  addicted  to  drinking;  and  it  almost  invariably 
happens,  that  the  higher  the  wages  the  more  dissipated  are  the  men.  Accordingly  it  is  founci 
that  the  trade  most  distinguished  for  drunkenness  are  the  hatters,  who  can  earn  from  £2  to 
£2.  10.?.  a-week,  if  they  work ; but  there  are,  nevertheless,  very  few  of  them  that  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  A very  respectable  hatter,  Mr.  II aught  on,  says,  that  there 
was  not  one  man  out  of  ten  in  the  trade  who  was  what  he  could  call  a sober  man.  He  also 
states,  that  although  his  men  were  paid  on  a Saturday  night  for  the  work  under  hand,  they 
have  sometimes  not  3 s.  left  on  a Monday  morning  to  pay  as  a subscription  to  their  combina- 
tion society,  but  have  to  apply  to  him  for  an  advance.  He  also  observed,  that  it  was  hard  for 
any  one  to  be  sober  in  the  trade  as  the  society  had  so  many  fines  against  the  men  (independ- 
ently of  their  subscription. to  the  common  fund),  which  are  all  spent  in  drink. 

The  tailors  are  likewise  a class  of  workmen  against  whom  considerable  complaints  are  made 
by  their  employers,  on  the  score  of  inebriety;  though  they  are  by  no  means  so  much  addicted 
to  that  vice  as  the  hatters. 

The  shoemakers  are  not  so  extremely  dissipated  as  some  others,  particularly  the  hatters. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  only  the  good  workmen  that  are  addicted  to  dissipation  ; the  mid- 
dling workmen  were  sober.  This  complaint,  as  applicable  to  the  good  workmen,  is,  indeed, 
general.  The  fact  is,  their  company,  if  clever  men,  is  more  sought,  and  they  are  more 
independent  of  their  employei-s,  being  always  certain  of  work. 

Gentlemen’s  servants  are  a class  particularly  apt  to  throw  themselves  as  a burthen  on  the 
public,  owing  to  habits  of  drinking. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  habits,  Dr.  Crolly  considers  that  the 
custom  of  attending  wakes  has  been  one ; even  the  tobacco  introduced  and  consumed  on 
such  occasions  has  a bad  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  a thirst  for  drink.  Altogether,  he  re- 
gards wakes  as  a source  of  drunkenness  and  other  immorality,  as  it  too  often  happens  that, 
the  ruin  of  females  has  been  effected  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  returning  from  these 
assemblies. 

He  is,  therefore,  anxious  that  none  of  his  flocks  should  frequent  them ; and  this,  from  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  he  knows  to  be  their  wish 
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also.  He  would  be  most  willing  to  join  with  the  clergy  of  different  persuasions  in  the  en- 
deavour to  put  down  the  practice.  Much  of  the  drinking  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of 
employers  paying  their  men  in  public  houses,  or  giving  a large  note  among  a certain  set  of 
men,  and  sending  them  to  the  public  house  for  payment : this  practice  obtained  very  gene- 
rally ; it  is,  however,  now  on  the  decline. 

Much  also  results  from  the  employers  giving  their  men  drink,  a practice  very  common  in 
provision-yards,  in  which  the  pork-cutters  have  a laborious  occupation ; during  the  curing  and 
export  season  they  are  often  kept  at  hard  work  till  a very  late  hour  in  the  evening,  as  the 
pork  must  be  cut  up  on  the  day  it  is  killed,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  whiskey  are  generally 
given  as  an  excitement  to  wqrk.  Another  great,  disadvantage  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
custom  of  paying  wages  on  a Saturday  night,  on  which,  instead  of  their  wives  going  to  the 
market,  the  men  go  themselves  to  the  whiskey  shops.  Occasionally,  as  Mr.  Burne,  a respec- 
table grocer,  observed,  payments  are  not  made  till  midnight,  or  later ; the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  purchases  must  be  made  on  credit,  or  on  the  Sunday  morning.  But  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  these  also  are  practices  which  are  abating. 

Many  representations  were  made  from  respectable  authority  with  regard  to  the  evils  arising 
from  the  low  price  of  licences.  Mr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Edgar  attribute  much  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance  to  this  source.  Mr.  Skinner  also  considers  them  as  an  encouragement  to  vice. 
Mr.  Murphy  confirms  this  representation,  and  says  that  the  small  public  houses  are  the  worst 
evil  that  ever  came  into  town  or  country ; there  the  lowest  class  meet,  and  evil  is  hatched. 
He  has  mentioned  what  he  considers  to  be  the  greatest  disadvantage  attendant  on  them.  A 
carpenter,  or  a mason,  or  other  mechanic,  or  their  wives,  often  set  up  a public  house,  at  which 
their  acquaintances  are  induced  to  call  and  drink,  and  drunkenness  is  thereby  promoted. 
Mr.  Murphy  had  a young  man  whom  he  brought  up,  and  paid  particular  attention  to ; he  has 
now  set  up  a public  house,  which  has  become  a house  of  call  for  his  workmen. 

The  keepers  of  some  of  those  public  houses  are  of  improper  character.  Mr.  Skinner 
stated,  that  although  some  of  the  persons  in  the  trade  are  respectable,  a great  many  have  got 
in  who  ought  not. 

This  class  keep  their  houses  open  at  improper  hours,  in  some  instances  all  night,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws ; and  should  any  one  come  in  quest  of  persons  drinking  there,  they  refuse 
them  admittance  unless  they  have  a regular  watchword. 

There  are  also  a few  licensed  houses  of  a still  lower  description,  called  night  houses,  which, 
although  not  regularly  houses  of  ill  fame,  yet  admit  men  and  women  indiscriminately  without 
regard  to  character.  A great  evil  attendant  on  drinking  is  the  number  it  exposes  to  prostitu- 
tion ; and  very  strong  representations  were  made  upon  this  subject. 

It  also  tends  greatly  to  increase  crime.  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Grimshav:  stated,  that  in 
1 9 out  of  20  of  the  cases  that  came  before  them,  drinking  had  been  the  cause  of  the  complaint. 
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REPORT 

ON  THE 

CITY  OF  CORK. 


.In  the  following  Report  on  CORK  will  be  found  a general  account  of  the  city ; the  number  of 
the  distressed  and  destitute  part  of  the  population ; a description  of  their  habitations  and  the 
means  by  which  they  contrive  to  support  life ; the  sources  of  employment  for  labour ; an 
account  of  the  various  charitable  institutions,  with  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  funds  by  which 
each  is  supported;  and,  lastly,  the  opinions  of  influential  witnesses  as  to  the  establishment  of 
a compulsory  poor-rate. 

The  Witnesses  whom  we  have  examined,  and  whose  testimony  will  be  brought  forward  at 
different  parts  of  the  Report,  are : — 

• — Bagnell,  Esq.,  alderman. — Joseph  Barry,  Esq.,  merchant. — T.  Beamish,  Esq.,  civil  engineer. — 
Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley,  superintendent  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. — Julius  Cjesar  Bernard,  Esq., 
secretary  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. — Dr.  J.  Bullen,  surgeon  to  North  Infirmary. — R.  Burrows, 
D.D.,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Cork. — James  Daly,  Esq.,  distiller. — J.  Davis,  clerk  to 
valuators  of  city. — Sir  Tiiomas  Deane,  architect. — Dr.  Cantillon,  surgeon  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 
— William  Crawford,  Esq.,  brewer. — Rev.  Mr.  England,  p.p. — Franklin,  Esq.,  mer- 
chant.  Garde,  Esq.,  alderman. — Gibbons,  Esq.,  alderman. — Rev.  D.  Haly,  p.p. — 

T.  Hardy,  clerk  to  the  mayor. Harvey,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Loan  Society. — Joseph 

Hays,  Esq.,  distiller. — John  Heckett,  Esq.,  tanner.— John  Henley,  Esq.,  woollen  cloth  manu- 
facturer.— D.  Herrick,  Esq.,  South  Infirmary. — Rev. Hort,  p.m. Howe,  Esq.,  sheriff. 

— T.  Jennings,  Esq.,  vinegar  and  soda  manufacturer. — Thos.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  woollen  manufac- 
turer.— Dan.  Meagher,  Esq.,  wine  merchant. — Mechanics: — a Shoemaker,  two  Sawyers,  and  a 

Weaver. — The  Right  Rev. Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop. — T.  Wilson  Newson,  Esq. — 

O’Breen,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Orphan  Society. — P.  J.  O’Briene,  baker. — Very 

Rev. O’Keefe,  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon. — Dr.  Osburn,  Lunatic  Asylum. — Rev.  M. 

O’Shea,  p.p. — William  Parker,  Esq.,  merchant. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Quarry. Roche,  Esq., 

surgeon. — T.  Shee,  Esq.,  distiller, — The  Rev.  Sl'oane,  Presbyterian  Minister. 

Swete,  Esq.,  late  alderman. — J.  W.  Topp,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  Indigent  Society. Wilkinson, 

late  marker  of  the  children-  in  the  Foundling;  and,  in  addition,  we  had  the  evidence  of  masters, 
mistresses,  managers,  and  governors,  at  the  different  institutions. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Cork,  within  the  limits  of  the  lamps,  is  87,000 ; this  includes 
all  that  can  be  strictly  considered  as  “ the  town,”  to  which  the  present  Inquiry  has  been 
directed  to  he  restricted.  The  assessments,  however,  for  tlie  support  of  charitable  institutions 
extend  over  the  liberties,  in  which  are  included  an  additional  population,  according  to  the  census 
last  made,  of  20,000,  making  in  all  107,000. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  that  census  : — 


Houses  inhabited 
, , building 
, , uninhabited 

. 11,986 
146 
. 735 

Total  . 

. 12,867 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  . . , 

, , chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  handicraft  . 

, , not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes 

1,967 

10,989 

6,995 

Total 

19,951 

Persons,  males 
, , females 

. 48,312 
. 58,704 

Total  . 

. 107,016 

The  detailed  specification  of  occupations  in  the  census  is  so  vague,  that  it  is  not  worth 
copying ; it  gives,  for  instance,  six  brewers,  meaning  establishments,  and  514  tailors,  meaning 
individuals. 

The  above  gives  a little  more  than  five  persons  to  each  family,  and  nearly  two  families  to 
each  house,  this  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  proportion  for  the  lower  orders ; and  since  the 
population  without  the  lamps  is  20,000,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  within 
the  lamps  is  about  10,000,  of  which  8,000  are  assessed  as  being  above  £5  rental  :*  this  state- 
ment shows  that  there  are  2,000  houses  exempt  from  assessment,  which  at  two  families  to  a 
house,  and  five  persons  to  a family,  gives  20,000  as  the  amount  of  the  distressed  population — 
nearly  the  same  result  as  obtained  from  Returns  taken  under  a different  Inquiry  which  will  be 
hereafter  stated. 

The  valuation  of  the  city  rental  amounts  to  £122,000,  on  which  taxes  to  the  average  amount 
of  4 s.  per  £1  are  raised  annually;  this  valuation,  however,  is  nearly  25 per  cent,  under  the 
real  rental ; it  is  therefore  only  about  3s.  per  £1  on  the  actual  rental. 

Formerly  many  wealthy  individuals  made  the  city  their  residence ; at  present,  the  number 

’*  Mr.  J.  Davis,  secretary  to  valuators. 
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Parishes. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Distressed  Poor. 

Estimated  as 
Destitute. 

Valuation  of 
Rental. 

Voluntary 

Assessment. 

Saint  Anne’s  . . . 

18,475 

5,189 

1,000 

£. 

20,007 

£. 

675 

, , Nicholas’  . 

17,642 

5,602 

2,000 

14,076 

415 

,,  Barry’s. 

14,522 

3,274 

1,000 

3,435 

113 

, , Mary’s  . 

13,357 

5,311 

1,000 

9,009 

228 

Holy  Trinity  . . . 

Saint  Peter's  . 

9,567 

1 ,251 

400 

42,448 

825 

7,943 

1,932 

600 

13,813 

325 

, , Paul’s  . 

5,028 

462 

250 

10,690 

260 

Total  . 

86,534 

23,021 

6,250 

113,478 

2,841 

£3,974  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  in  addition  to  the  £2,841  raised  by  voluntary 
assessment,  besides  which  £10,000  was  advanced  by  Government,  making  in  all  £16,815, 
which  was  expended  in  preventive  and  curative  measures,  and  by  giving  small  sums  in 
money. 

4,945  cases  of  cholera  were,  during  this  period,  admitted  into  the  hospital ; of  these  3,326 
recovered,  and  1,619  died. 

The  grand  jury  at  the  present  assizes  (April  1834),  when  called  upon  to  repay  the 
£10,000  advanced  by  Government,  refused  to  present  for  it,  alleging  that  it  was  to  be  consi- 
dered a gift. 

The  column  marked  “ distressed”  means  persons  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  having 
merely  casual  employment,  and  not  in  a state  to  support  the  increased  wants  and  expense  of 
sickness;  only  a small  proportion  of  these  would,  however,  submit  to  enter  the  poor-house. 

The  column  marked  “ destitute"  is  from  an  estimate  made  by  Dr.  Herrick  of  the  number 
in  the  previous  column  who  live  chiefly  by  begging,  by  collecting  manure  for  sale,  and  other 
casual  means;  they  sleep  on  straw,  with  seldom  any  covering  but  their  day-clotlies,  which  are 
merely  rags. 

The  greatest  portion  of  this  number  would  also  rather  half  starve  than  submit,  to  the  con- 
finement. of  the  poor-house.  Nearly  all  returned  as  “ distressed”  received  soup,  straw,  and 
clothes  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

During  the  scarcity  in  1822,  the  numbers  were  also  taken,  and  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 
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residing  in  it,  not  connected  with  trade,  public  offices,  or  professional  pursuits,  does  not  amount 
to  10  :*  this  has  caused  a diminution  in  the  amount  of  donations  to  charities,  and  also  in  the 
demand  for  labour. 

On  the  approach  of  cholera  in  1832,  the  central  committee,  appointed  as  conservators  of  the 
public  health,  had  a careful  inquiry  made  in  each  parish  to  ascertain  the  probable  number  that 
would  require  relief.  The  annexed  Table,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ncivson , and  Dr.  Her- 
rick, shows  the  result : — 


Parishes,  1822. 

Population. 

Distressed,  then 
designated  Unemployed 
and  Starving. 

Saint  Anne’s 

17,663 

6,818 

, , Nicholas’  .... 

14,951 

4,210 

, , Barry’s  .... 

13,615 

1,214 

, , Mary's  .... 

12,322 

3,987 

Holy  Trinity  .... 

9,425 

1,705 

Saint  Peter’s  .... 

7,881 

1,530 

, , Paul’s  .... 

4,257 

672 

Total 

80,114 

20,136 

£2,470  was  then  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  their  relief. 

At  that  period  relief  was  given  by  providing  work : and  it  is  stated  by  several  persons, f that 
the  small  sum  of  £2,470  thus  disposed  of  was  of  more  avail  than  the  sum  of  £16,815 
expended  in  1832,  and  the  paupers  more  grateful  for  it.  The  mode  of  providing  work  ” was 
to  request  gentlemen  to  suggest  anything  in  their  neighbourhood  which  would  be  for  the 
public  advantage,  as  the  improving  of  roads,  the  repairing  or  constructing  drains,  &c. ; and 
when  such  suggestions  were  approved  of  by  the  committee,  a sum  was  given  to  employ  the 
paupers  in  their  own  district ; and  the  gentlemen  taking  an  active  part  saw  that  due  work  was 
performed.  Considerable  improvements  in  the  city  and  immediate  neighbourhood  were  thus 
effected. 

The  distress  in  1817  was  greater  than  either  in  1822  or  1832;  fevers  then,  and  latterly  the 
cholera,  have  much  diminished  the  number  of  objects  unable  to  earn  a livelihood.  The  state  of 
the  labouring  population  is  represented  to  have  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  their  dress 
being  much  better,  their  houses  better  built,  and  greater  appearance  of  comfort  within  them.J 

The  common  wages  of  a labourer  are  Iv.  per  diem,  which  is  much  lower  than  formerly,  but 
since  the  labouring  population  live  almost  entirely  on  potatoes,  the  fair  way  of  estimating  their 

* The  Dean,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Sir  T.  Deane. 

t Sir  T.  Deane,  Mr.  Newson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  England. 

1 Mr.  Jennings  and  Dr.  Bullen. 
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wages  is  by  the  price  of  that  article  of  food ; by  this  rule  their  condition  will  appear  to  be 
milch  bettered,  the  same  quantity  being  now  purchased  for  5 d.  which  at  the  end  of  the  war 
cost  ltf. 

Most  families  keep  a pig,  and  collect  manure;  this  latter  is  either  sold  or  applied  to  a patch 
of  land  generally  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  The  south-west  of  the  town  is  entirely 
laid  out  in  these  gardens  at  a rental  of  from  £7  to  £10  an  acre ; they  appear  highly  cultivated. 
Mr.  Henley  represented  the  labourers  in  his  employ  as  greatly  benefited  by  having  these 
gardens ; he  sometimes,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  them  a day  or  two  to  work  at 
them ; still  he  considers  that  they  are  of  more  advantage  than  the  wages  would  be  which  they 
lose  in  consequence. 

Common  labourers  are  invariably  represented*  to  live  more  comfortably  and  respectably  on 
5s.  or  6j.  weekly,  than  the  mechanic  on  15s.  or  £1.  Drinking  in  the  latter  class  is  assigned 
as  the  cause,  which  their  clubs  and  association — meetings  promote.  Mechanics  are  generally 
weekly  tenants  merely  of  a room,  labourers  of  small  houses  by  the  year ; the  price  paid  for  a 
room  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  weekly,  the  rent  of  a small  house  in  the  outskirts  is  £2  yearly. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  generally 
in  constant  employ,  from  the  demand  for  labour  occasioned  by  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  and  are  still  in  progress  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity. 

The  Harbour  Commissioners  expend  from  £6,000  to  £7,000  yearly,  which  is  raised  by  a 
tax  on  exports  and  imports. 

The  Wide-street  Commissioners  expend  about  £2,000  yearly,  and  the  Court-house  now 
in  hand  is  to  cost  £16,000.  Three  large  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  cut  stone  are  building, 
and  several  new  streets  of  good  houses  are  nearly  finished. 

The  combination  amongst  sawyers,  carpenters,  and  masons,  has  checked  the  commencement 
of  more  being  built,  for  which  there  is  still  a demand. f The  employers  state  that  they  dare 
not  venture  to  commence  work,  which,  when  half  completed,  they  may  be  forced  to  give  up, 
or  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  their  work-people. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley  showed  us  a letter  received  on  the  21st 
of  April  through  the  post,  warning  him  that,  if  he  did  not  desist  from  employing  his  scaven- 
gers in  making  some  trifling  repairs  of  masonry,  his  house  at  Sunday’s  Well  would  suffer. 
Some  months  back  a builder  had  stones,  which  were  wrought  and  intended  for  the  new  Infir- 
mary, left  on  the  quay ; during  the  night  they  were  all  broken  to  pieces : they  had  been 
brought  from  a few  miles  down  the  harbour,  ana  worked  by  the  masons  there,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  those  of  the  town  as  a grievance. 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  state  of  the  labourer  generally ; when  we  come,  how- 
ever, to  the  portion  which  are  enumerated  as  " destitute,”  the  case  is  different.  As  an 
example  we  shall  describe  a house  in  Three  Hatchet-lane,  a populous  part  of  the  city : a 
sketch,  with  the  dimensions,  will  serve  to  show  the  crowded  state. 


Upper  Floor. 


Ground  Floor. 


+ Fire-places. 

Nos.  1 and  2 occupied  by  a shoemaker  and  his  daughter : clean  and  decently  furnished. 


Number. 

Meu. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

3 ...  - 

1 

1 

4 

6 

4 . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 and  6 . 

1 

3 

7 

11 

7 ...  . 

1 

1 

7 

9 

8 ...  . 

1 

■4 

5 

Total  . 

4 

7 

23 

34 

By  leaving  out  Nos.  1 and  2,  this  gives  a surface  of  about  16  square  feet  to  each  individual. 
The  whole  of  these  persons  slept  upon  straw,  very  dirty  and  old,  which  was  stowed  in  a corner 
during  the  day,  or  put  into  a box  used  as  a seat;  the  only  covering  besides  their  day  clothes 
were  three  rags  of  blankets  amongst  them  all : pots  to  boil  potatoes,  and  stools  for  seats,  con- 
stituted the  rest  of  their  furniture.  There  was  a little  fire  in  two  of  the  rooms  only ; it  was  a 
cold  day  in  February.  The  men,  excepting  one  who  was  sick,  were  out  at  work.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  children  were  out,  and  stated  to  have  gone  begging  : they  go  chiefly  into  the 


* Mr.  P.  J.  Barry,  Mr.  Newson,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Meagher,  and  Mr.  Mahony. 
t Sir  T.  Deane  and  Mr.  Heckett. 
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country,  and  return  with  potatoes  given  by  the  farmers.  It  may  be  observed,  that  of  the 
women  and  children  the  greater  number  were  healthy;  some,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  half-starved  and  sickly. 

Another  example  may  be  given  of  a house  in  Furze-lane,  not  so  large  as  the  above,  in  which 
there  were  36  inmates,  and  only  two  ragged  blankets  amongst  them ; of  the  children  three  were 
quite  naked,  the  others,  and  the  women,  covered  with  rags.  The  house  and  lane  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  This  lane,  indeed,  was  pointed  out  by  Archdeacon  O'Keefe  as  about  the  most 
wretched  in  the  city.  . . 

These  two  instances,  particularly  the  former,  may  be  considered  as  a fair  description  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  described  as  destitute. 

The  streets  of  Cork  are  infested  with  importunate  beggars,  although  constables  are  em- 
ployed with  orders  to  take  them  to  the  House  of  Industry ; but  in  few  cases  is  this  done, 
the  lower  orders  interfering  to  prevent  the  constables  performing  this  part  of  their  duty.* 
Dr.  Bullen  states  that  a publican  assured  him  that  he  had  noted  some  of  those  beggars  each 
to  drink  at  his  counter  nine  or  ten  glasses  of  whiskey  in  one  day ; the  price  of  a glass  is  one 
penny  or  three  halfpence,  according  to  its  quality. 

Dr.  Bullen  further  states  that  in  his  medical  practice  at  the  Infirmary  he  has  found  many 
beggars  who  had  sores  which  might  be  cured,  but,  when  they  found  that  these  sores  were  a 
source  of  profit  by  exciting  pity,  they  refused  allowing  it  to  be  done. 

The  number  of  licensed  public  houses  within  the  city  is  582.  f The  immorality  and 
poverty  of  a large  portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  particularly  of  the  mechanics,  are  attri- 
buted by  many  to  the  constant  habit  of  drinking  whiskey ; most  of  the  witnesses  consider  that 
its  use  has  increased.  Two  intelligent  gentlemen, £ however,  stated  that  it  has  rather  de- 
creased within  a few  years,  and  assign,  as  a cause,  inability,  on  account  of  low  wages  to  buy  it. 

Those  who  consider  habits  of  drinking  on  the  increase  attribute  it  to  the  reduced  price  of 
whiskey,  and  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  a licence  for  its  sale. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  which  has  increased  this  facility  by  reducing  the  price  of  a.  licence 
to  £2  on  a house  valued  at  £5,  the  lowest  which  is  assessed,  is  generally  represented  as  a great 
evil,§  and  a wish  is  expressed  that  it  should  be  raised  to  £10,  or  even  £20,  which  would  ensure 
a more  respectable  class  of  publicans,  and  diminish  their  number. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  the  facility  given  to  the  obtaining  a licence  has  been  a 
cause  of  preventing  illicit  sale,  the  licensed  small  venders  keeping  a strict  watch  on  their 
neighbours.  Great  advantage  is  represented  to  have  resulted  from  not  allowing  the  public 
houses  to  open  before  7 a.  m.,  and  closing  them  at  1 1 p.  m.  Women  with  jugs  evade,  how- 
ever, this  regulation,  and  supply  persons  coming  to  market  before  that  hour. 

The  consumption  of  beer  by  the  lower  classes  has  decreased.  Such  a regulation  in  the  duties 
as  would  lower  the  price  of  beer,  and  encourage  its  use  in  preference  to  spirits,  is  considered 
very  desirable. 

A Temperance  Society  was  established  in  1831,  and  went  on  very  well  for  a time;  100  to 
120  persons  became  members : these,  on  obtaining  a ticket  from  the  secretary,  more  easily  got 
employment.!!  This  led  from  600  to  700  to  join  it,  merely  for  that  object ; it  then  got  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  given  up. 

Mr.  S.  Lehan,  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  pawners,  states  that  in  1800  there 
was  only  one  pawn-shop  in  Cork;  there  are  now  50.  Several  witnesses  spoke  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  them  by  the  facility  they  afford  to  raise  money  on  clothes,  which  is  frequently 
spent  on  spirits.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  they  are  often  of  great  service,  by  enabling 
persons  in  distress  to  raise  money  on  their  goods,  and  thereby  preventing  starvation.  Bishop 
Murphy  considers  that  the  introduction  of  establishments  regulated  as  the  Monts  de  Piete, 
in  France,  would  be  very  beneficial. 

There  are  26  day-schools  in  the  city  which  give  gratuitous  instruction,  besides  those  at  the 
House  of  Industry  and  Foundling  Hospital.  Each  religious  sect  has  its  own,  and  the  parents 
appear  almost  invariably  not  to  send  their  children  to  that  of  another,  although  several  of  the 
schools,  as,  for  instance,  the  Parochial  and  the  Monks’,  profess  that  they  are  open  to  any  sect, 
and  their  religious  tenets  not  interfered  with. 

The  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  attending  the  Protestant  schools  is  . 1,486 

Do.  Roman  Catholic,  do.  .....  3,620 

Mechanics’ Institute,  do.  . . . . . . 120 


Total  . . 5,226 

which  gives,  including  the  liberties,  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  population  as  receiving  gratui- 
tous instruction — a number  which  must  embrace  a very  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  an 
instructable  age. 

All  these  schools  profess  to  teach  writing' and  arithmetic.  In  that  termed  the  Monks1,  which 
is  very  popular,  having  1,760  bop,  geometry  and  algebra  are  also  taught,  and  we  found  in  it 
several  boys  of  about  15  years  old  who  have  attained  a good  knowledge  of  Euclid  and  alo-ebra. 
The  school  is  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  managed  by  two  religious  societies,  improperly 
styled  Monks,  as  they  themselves  stated  that  they  belong  to  no  regular  order,  but  have  taken 
vows  to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor : the  one  society  for  ever,  the  other 
only  temporarily. 

They  appear  most  ably  and  conscientiously  to  fulfil  these  vows,  and  to  make  their  pupils 
happy  in  instructing  them. 


* Mr.  Hardy,  secretary  to  the  Mayor  and  to  the  House  of  Industry, 
f Custom-house  Return.  J Mr.  D.  Meagher  and  — Daly. 

$ Sheriff  Howe,  the  Dean,  and  the  Collector  of  Excise.  ||  Mr.  J.  W.  Newton,  and  Mr,  Swete. 
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The  Convents  of  the  North  and  South  Presentations  are  similar  establishments  for  girls, 
who  are  taught  by  the  Nuns  (18  regular  and  two  lay  sisters).  In  these  were  1,258  girls 
from  the  age  of  5 to  15 ; they  appeared  clean  and  orderly,  and  among  other  things  are  taught 
different  kinds  of  needlework. 

These  schools  are  chiefly  supported  by  charity  sermons  and  voluntary  subscriptions.  ; 

There  is  only  one  school  under  the  National  Education  Board,  and  receiving  support  from 
it  The  others  have  not  applied,  as  the  rides  of  the  Board  would  interfere  with  those  adopted 
in  the  schools. 

There  are  some  endowed  schools  which  are  restricted  to  the  reception  of  children  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  the  bringing  them  up  in  its  creed.  The  funds  for  those  come 
under  the  Inquiry  of  the  Corporation  Commissioners. 

In  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  were  22  boys,  and  in  the  Green  Coat  29  boys  and  28  girls. 
Besides  their  education  and  board,  they  are,  at  the  age  of  15,  apprenticed  with  fees  from  the 
Hospitals. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  with  fees  is  also  acted  on  to  a small  extent  by  the  parish 
schools,  from  funds  left  by  Mr.  Moses  Dean. 

A considerable  sum,  namely  £1,900,  has  lately  been  recovered  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Quarry,  and  ho  has  the  prospect  of  obtaining  more ; with  this  fund  he  has  established 
a school  for  100  children. 

In  all  the  churches  and  chapels  there  are  Sunday  schools-. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  manifest  that  great  activity  is  shown  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  Cork,  and  the  moral  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  are  represented  as  being 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  Rev.  Mr.  England,  who  was  for  seven  years  chaplain  to  the 
City  Gaol,  and  has  since  been  four  years  chaplain  to  the  Convict  Receiving  Hulk,  said  that, 
out  of  about  50  hung  or  transported  yearly,  only  two  had  been  educated  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  (lie  city. 

We  shall  now  take  a view  of  the  trades,  and  other  sources  of  employment. 

The  tanning  of  hides  and  skins  appears  to  be  the  only  manufacture  of  importance  in  Cork, 
and  this  is  carried  on  principally  for  export.  The  salt  provision  trade  has  fallen,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  one-fourth  the  amount  it  was  in  war  time.  The  causes  are  obviously  the  reduction  * 
of  the  navy  and  army,  the  equalization  of  the  salt  duty,  and  the  quantity  of  live  stock  now 
taken  to  England  by  steam-vessels. 

The  breweries  and  distilleries  export  but  little ; their  produce  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  country  round. 

Woollen  cloth  and  worsted  are  manufactured  to  a small  extent,*  and  so  also  is  linen  by  hand- 
loom  weaving;  but  this  branch  is  rapidly  declining  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  im- 
ported calico. 

There  are  five  iron-foundries  in  which  heavy  machinery  is  cast,  and  mill-work  executed ; 
the  iron  and  coke  is  imported  from  England. 

The  coopering  trade,  in  which  much  combination  amongst  the  workmen  has  lately  existed, 
is  dependent  on  the  export  salt  provision  trade,  and  has  similarly  fallen  off. 

The  number  of  persons  which  these,  trades  employ  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  distilleries  remain  silent  (not  at  work)  two  months  in  summer.  The  provision  pickling 
is  carried  on  only  during  three  months  of  winter. 

The  total  number  of  tradesmen  and  labourers  employed  in  these  two  branches  is  estimated 
to  be  about.  2,500. 

The  chief  sources  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  must,  therefore,  be  from  the 
shipping  in  the  port,  which  embraces  the  export  of  corn,  cattle,  wool,  & c. ; the  supply  of  the 
country  with  imported  articles;  agricultural  labour;  and  building. 

Leather,  it  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  principal  manufactured  article  exported,  and  it  now 
amounts  to  the  value  of  £100,000  per  annum. f This  branch  of  trade  has  arisen  since  1803, 
up  to  which  time  leather  was  imported  from  England.  In  addition  to  the  supply  from  cattle 
slaughtered  iu  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  raw  hides  are  imported  from  South  America  and 
Russia,  and  bark  from  the  Mediterranean  and  England. 

The  success  of  this  branch  of  trade  mainly  rests  on  the  cheapness  of  labour,  as  compared  to 
England. 

Hats  were  formerly  manufactured  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  this  trade  was  destroyed  by  a combination,  in  which  the  masters  and  men  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  equally  to  blame.J  In  1832,  when  the  subject  of  encouraging  Irish 
manufactures  was  the  popular  cry,  a meeting  was  called  of  the  masters,  journeymen,  and 
friends  of  the  trade,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  re-establish  hat-making.  Forty-five  journey- 
men hatters  were  found  still  to  be  in  the  town.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  was  shown 
that  the  masters  had  charged  prices  for  hats  which  gave  a Very  large  profit;  and  the  journey- 
men, having  ascertained  this,  insisted  on  a rise  of  wages,  and  some  of  them  obtained  as  much 
as  £3  weekly.  They  further  insisted  that  no  master  should  employ  more  than  two  appren- 
tices (in  most  eases  only  one  was  allowed)  ; nor  would  they  permit  women  and  children  to  he 
in  any  way  employed,  although  such  was  shown  to  be  the  custom  in  Yorkshire,  which  was 
competing  with  them.  As  the  parties  could  not  come  to  terms,  the  project  of  restoring  the 
trade  was  given  up;  hut,  since  rabbit-skins,  spirits  of  wine,  and  labour,  sufficiently  remunerated 
if  properly  regulated,  arc  cheaper  than  in  England,  there  seems  little- doubt  that  this  branch 
might  be  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  coopers  amount  to  from  400  to  500,  but  they  are  not  in  full  work ; they  are  in  union  to 


* Messrs.  J.  Henley,  Ma'nony,  and  E.  Donovan,  weaver, 
t Mr.  Hecket,  tanner.  + J as-  Daly,  Esq. 
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raise  wages,  and  will  not  permit  any  country  coopers  to  work  in  the  city.  They  have  succeeded  in 
raising  the  price  of  firkins*  from  Is.  8r£.  to  2s.  5 a.  One  gentleman  has,  in  spite  of  them,  brought 
12  country  coopers  into  the  town;  but  they  are  obliged  to  remain  shut  up,  and  to  live  and  sleep 
on  the  premises.  His  house  was  attacked  last  week,  in  the  night,  but  the  police  came  in  time 
to  protect  the  premises ; but  for  the  police  force,  which  has  only  been  brought  into  the  city  a 
few  weeks  in  consequence  of  these  combinations,  these  premises  would  have  been  destroyed. 

The  sawyers  are  another  trade  which  has  a union,  and  are  by  agreement,  like  the  coopers, 
in  half  work  only. 

Two  sawyers  gave  the  following  statement : “They  have  a society,  of  which  all  those  in 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  12  or  15,  are  members : the  number  is  120.  They  meet 
weekly  in  a room  hired  for  that  purpose  : no  one  can  be  admitted  as  a member  who  has  not 
served  a regular  apprenticeship,  and  rigid  proof  of  this  is  required. 

“The  price  which  the  masters  offer  is  2.?.  6 d.  per  100  feet, — that  which  they  contend  for  is 
3j.  6 d. : in  war  time  they  had  4r.  6 d.  They  assert  that  the  masters  are  making  large  profits, 
and  rapidly  amass  fortunes  ; that  the  masters  are  all  in  combination  to  depress  wages,  and 
that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  combine.” 

We  endeavoured  to  see  some  carpenters,  coopers,  and  masons,  but  they  declined  to  come  to  us. 

A shoemaker  gave  the  following  account  of  his  trade  : — “ They  have  a club,  of  which  meet- 
ings are  held  once  a-month,  to  regulate  the  trade ; that  is,  to  bring  the  shops  to  give  what  the 
journeymen  consider  a fair  price  : boots  and  shoes  are  made  at  so  much  per  pair,  and  the  men 
work  in  their  own  houses.  In  order  to  become  a member  it  is  necessary  to  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  Cork,  or  to  pay  a fine  of  £1  to  the  club.  None  but  members  are  allowed 
to  work ; if  masters  employ  any  others  than  members  of  this  club,  their  shop  is  struck  by  the 
club, — that  is,  no  one  is  allowed  to  work  for  such  shop.  Men  who  do  not  attend  the  meetings, 
and  observe  the  rules,  are  fined,  and  if  the  fine  be  not  paid  the  shop  which  employs  them°is 
struck.  The  masters  are  generally  obliged  to  give  in ; for,  even  if  country  workmen  were 
allowed  to  work  without  any  restraint,  their  work  is  so  inferior  that  the  shop  would  lose  its 
custom.  The  wages  now  received  by  members  of  the  club  are  from  12f.  to  16.?.  a-week,  bui 
the  employ  is  not  constant : the  work  is  seldom  cut  out  and  ready  for  them  till  Tuesday,  and 
then  they  only  receive  one  pair,  so  that  much  time  is  frittered  away.  Each  journeyman  is 
allowed  one  apprentice,  who,  if  not  his  own  son,  must  pay  the  regulated  fees  before  the  so- 
ciety, at  their  meetings.  The  club  is  held  in  a public  house,  where  each  person  must  spend 
3d.  in  beer  or  spirits.” 

A hand-loom  linen-weaver,  Edward  Donnegan,  made  the  following  statement : — "That  he 
is  46  years  old : three  years  back  he  was  able  to  earn  Is.  a-day,  and  some  time  before  2s.,  or 
even  15s.  a-week ; now  he  cannot,  earn  more  than  6d.  to  8d.  per  day.  The  lodgings  for  his 
class  cost  6d.  or  9 d.  per  week  ; two  families  in  one  room.  The  number  of  looms  stilt  at  work 
may  be  72.  Emigration  to  England  has  been  going  on  since  1810,  and,  to  his  belief,  4,000 
to  5,000  families  have,  in  that  time,  gone  from  Cork  to  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England. 
The  hand-loom  weavers  attribute  the  decay  of  this  trade  to  the  importation  of  cloth°  from 
England,  the  non-residence  of  the  gentry,  and  almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting potatoes,  being  carried  away,  instead  of  being  consumed  in  the  country.  This  is  the 
feeling,  of  all  his  class.  In  England  they  have,  when  in  distress,  the  poor-laws  to  resort  to 
for  relief;— the  Irish  must  emigrate,  or  starve.  He  has  frequently  to  work  all  day  on  one 
meal  of  potatoes.  Tripes,  legs,  and  heads,  used  to  be  in  plenty,  but,  since  cattle  and  pi°-s  have 
been  exported,  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  food  has  almost  ceased.  The  weavers  gone  to  Man- 
chester continue  to  work  by  hand-looms;  but  they  get  their  children  into  the  factories,  and  are 
thereby  able  to  live.” 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  charitable  institutions. 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

We  have  been  led  to  give  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, from  the  large  sum  levied  annually  for  its  support,  nearly  £6,000,  is  raised  by  a tax  on 
all  coals  and  culm  imported  into  the  harbour  of  Cork,  and  also  from  the  very  opposite  opinions 
given  as  to  the  utility  of  such  an  establishment. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  exclusively  under  the  corporation  of  the  city.  By  this 
party  it  is  lauded  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements,  its  great  utility  in  preventino-  infanti- 
cide, and,  further,  that  the  children  brought  up  in  it  generally  turn  out  well.  ° 

In  the  year  1832,  when  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  proposed  bringing  a Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  annul  the  tax  on  coals,  and  to  do  away  with  the  institution,  a petition  to 
Parliament  was  forwarded  from  the  governors,  in  which  its  advantages  are  thus  described  • 
"The  throwing  of  the  foundlings  and  destitute  children  upon  the  parishes  would  increase  the 
parochial  assessments  to  a degree  which  must  eventually  prove  absolutely  ruinous  to  the 
industrious  classes  of  resident  householders,  upon  whom  the  rates  are  sufficiently  heavy 
already.  Under  the  present  indirect  method  of  raising  funds  for  this  purpose,  the  charge  is 
so  spread  over  the  community  as  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  felt  by  any  individual.  The  children  in 
the  house  are  supported  at  a far  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  possibly  be  maintained  by  the 
parishes  in  several  distinct  places,  receiving,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a plain  practical 
education,  with  moral  and  religious  instruction,  such  as  it  is  not  likely  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  parishes  to  afford.  Besides  which,  petitioners  conceive  that  a change  of  system  would 
have  a manifest  tendency  to  promote  the  destruction  of  human  life,  as  regards  the  deserted 
and  exposed  children  of  this  populous  city.” 


* Sheriff  Howe. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  contend  that  it  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
selytism;  that  the  facility  of  disposing  of  children  encourages  immorality;  and  that  the  ex- 
posure of  infants  which  it  promotes  leads  to  a greater  loss  of  life  than  would  take  place  from  di- 
rect infanticide ; that  many  children  are  in  it  who  are  not.  foundlings,  and  who  have  been  admitted 
through  interest  with  the  governors ; that  the  majority,  even  of  the  foundlings,  are  not  the 
offspring  of  women  belonging  to  the  city,  which  it  thus  renders  a gathering-place  for  the 
bastards  of  the  whole  South  of  Ireland.  That  the  children  generally  turn  out  ill,  for  those 
who  are  traced  to  have  been  successful  in  life  are  mere  exceptions ; the  rest  are  lost  sight 
of,  and  fully  more  than  the  number  known  to  be  successful  could  be  traced  to  find  their  way 
into  the  poor-house.  But,  even  allowing  that  many  do  turn  out  well,  the  apprentice  fees  and 
rewards  give  to  them  an  unfair  advantage  over  children  of  the  labouring  classes  brought  up 
by  their  parents.  That  the  heavy  tax  on  coals  imported  into  the  city  is  an  anomaly ; and  that 
when  granted  it  was  very  trifling,  probably  not  above  a tenth  of  the  amount  to  which  it  has 
now  arrived.  Further,  that  it  was  granted  for  a workhouse,  and  therefore  embraced  not 
foundlings  only,  but  paupers  of  all  descriptions  and  creeds.  And,  finally,  that  the  children 
would  be  supported  at  a less  expense  by  the  parishes,  and  that  their  chance  of  turning  out 
well  in  after-life  would  be  increased. 

After  this  preface  as  to  the  contradictory  terms  in  which  the  institution  is  described,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  such  an  account  of  it  as  we  obtained  from  papers  sent 
to  us  by  the  superintendent,  from  answers  to  questions  put  by  us  in  visiting  the  institution, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  hospital  is  a large  pile  of  building,  three  stories  in  height.,  enclosing  a yard  of  about 
80  to  100  yards  each  side.  It  is  completely  shut  in.  The  accommodations  appear  very  com- 
plete as  regards  dormitories,  school-room,  infirmary,  officers’  apartments,  and  a chapel.  The 
site  is,  however,  bad,  being  in  the  middle  of  a dense  population.  It  was  proposed  about  20 
years  since  to  remove  it  to  a more  eligible  situation,  but,  on  consulting  legal  authority,  the  go- 
vernors found  that  to  do  so  might  weaken  their  rights  of  taxation.  This  discussion  took  place 
previous  to  building  the  chapel. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  institution  is  given  in  the  following  extract,  which  is  taken 
from  a Report  published  by  the  governors  in  1830  : — 

“By  an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1735,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  common-councilmen,  and 
common  speaker  of  the  city  of  Cork,  together  with  26  persons  of  the  commonalty,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city,  in  their  open  Court 
of  D’Oyer  Hundred,  should  for  ever  be  a corporation,  and  shoidd  be  called  'The  Governors 
of  the  Workhouse  of  the  City  of  Cork.’  That  for  all  sorts  of  coal  and  culm  which,  from’ and 
after  the  1st  of  May,  1736,  should  be  imported,  landed,  and  discharged  within  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  county  of  the  said  city,  there  should  be  paid,  during  the  term  of  31  years,  fay  way 
of  imposition  thereon,  over  and  besides  all  other  impositions  and  duties  payable  thereon,  the 
additional  rate  or  duty  of  1j.  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  the  governors,  or  their  officer.’  That,  as 
soon  as  the  governors  should  have  sufficient  funds,  they  should  erect  a workhouse  on  such 
ground  as  the  corporation  of  Cork  should  grant,  and  as  should  be  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

“ That  the  governors  should  appoint  officers,  make  bye-laws,  and  once  in  every  year  elect 
15  of  their  body  to  be  a Court  of  Assistants,  and  five  of  such  Court  of  Assistants  were  de- 
clared to  be  a quorum. 

“That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1742,  every  beadle  of  every  parish  within  the 
city,  suburbs,  and  liberties  of  Cork,  and  every  constable  within  their  respective  districts,  and 
every  parishioner  or  inhabitant  in  any  of  the  parishes,  calling  to  his  or  her  assistance  the  beadle 
of  the  parish,  or  a constable,  should  have  full  power  and  authority  to  seize  and  apprehend  and 
bring  before  any  one  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  aforesaid  any  sturdy  beggar  or  beg- 
gars, or  other  idle  vagabond  or  vagabonds,  that  such  beadle,  constable,  parishioner,  or  inhabi- 
tant, should  know,  find,  or  be  informed  of,  to  be  begging,  or  strolling,  or  frequenting  any  of 
the  streets  or  houses  within  the  city,  or  the  suburbs  or  liberties  thereof;  and  the  said  member 
of  the  said  Court  of  Assistants  was  thereby  empowered,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
to  commit  the  persons  who  should  from  time  to  time  be  so  apprehended  and  brought  before 
him  to  tire  said  workhouse,  there  to  be  confined,  and  kept  to  hard  labour,  if  he  thought  fit, 
until  the  next  General  Court  of  Assembly,  when  such  sturdy  beggar  or  beggars,  idle  vaga- 
bond or  vagabonds,  should  be  brought  and  examined  by  the  said  governors,  &c. ; that,  if  the 
said  governors  should  sec  sufficient  cause,  they  should,  and  might,  confine  such  sturdy  beggar 
or  beggars,  idle  vagabond  or  vagabonds,  in  the  said  workhouse,  for  any  term  not  longer  than 
four  years,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  they  should  see  cause.” 

The  Act  afterwards  states,  “that  the  exposed  or  foundling  children  left  yearly  on  the 
several  parishes  in  the  said  city  of  Cork,  and  suburbs  and  liberties  thereof,  being  very  nu- 
merous, and  did  frequently  perish  for  want  of  due  care  and  provision  for  them,  enacts  that,  as 
soon  as  the  workhouse  should  be  built,  the  governors  of  the  workhouse  should  receive  from  the 
churchwardens  of  the  respective  parishes  of  the  said  city,  and  liberties  thereof,  all  the  exposed 
or  foundling  children  that  should  then  be  in  the  said  city  and  liberties ; and  from  thenceforward 
the  said  governors  should  also  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  the  said  parishes  every  child 
that  should  be  thereafter  exposed  and  found  in  the  streets  of  the  said  city  and  liberties  which 
should  be  left  to  be  maintained  by  any  parish  or  parishes  in  the  said  city  and  liberties,  and 
should  have  such  children  clothed,  maintained,  and  educated  within  the  establishment.” 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1736,  the  governors  of  the  workhouse  first  met. 

On  the  2d  January,  1737,  a piece  of  ground,  granted  by  the  corporation  of  Cork,  was  ap- 
proved of  as  a site  for  the  workhouse. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1743,  a contract  was  entered  into  for  building  the  workhouse. 
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On  the  12th  March,  1747,  the  establishment  was  first  opened,  and  children  were  on  that 
day  received  into  it. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been  used  exclusively  as  a foundling  hospital. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  present  state  of  the  establishment,  and  the  remarks  which 
follow  as  to  the  nurses,  the  admission  of  children,  the  trades  to  which  they  are  apprenticed, 
and  their  success  in  life,  are  from  communications  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  super- 
intendent : — 


Children  at  nurse  in  the  country  . 


Children  in  the  house 


856 

456 


{Of  whom  473  are  under  five  years 
old,  and  the  remaining  383  under 
10  years  old. 

(Of  whom  338  are  under  15  years 
i old,  and  118  above  15. 


Total  . . 1,312  on  the  establishment. 


No. 

List  of  Officers  and  Servants. 

Date  of 
Appointment. 

Salary. 

1 

Rev.  Dr.  Berkeley,  chaplain  and  superintendent 

1830 

£.  s.  d. 
126  0 0 

2 

Samuel  and  C.  Willisson,  master  and  mistress 

1S17 

105  0 0 

3 

Henry  B.  Evanson,  physician  ..... 

1826 

52  10  0 

4 

Julius  C.  Besnard,  secretary  ... 

1822 

21  0 0 

5 

George  C.  Chambre,  clerk  and  storekeeper  . 

1816 

52  10  0 

6 

Richard  Mills,  first  schoolmaster  .... 

1833 

50  0 0 

7 

Luke  Donovan,  second  ditto  .... 

1814 

43  10  0 

8 

Margaret  Rea,  first  schoolmistress  .... 

1826 

36  10  0 

9 

Charlotte  Collins,  second  ditto 

1826 

29  0 0 

10 

Jane  Haynes,  third  ditto  ...... 

1833 

20  0 0 

11 

Hugh  Kinmouth,  gatekeeper  ..... 

1820 

22  9 4 

12 

William  Wallace,  singing  master  .... 

1827 

18  0 0 

13 

Mary  House,  Infirmary  matron  ..... 

1814 

23  1 6 

14 

Biddy  Sullivan,  Dormitory  ditto  . 

1825 

10  0 0 

15 

Eliza  Pitt,  washerwoman  ... 

1832 

8 0 0 

16 

Margaret  Pane,  cook  ...... 

1833 

4 0 0 

17 

Mary  Harvey,  Infirmary  servant  .... 

1816 

4 0 0 

18 

Mary  Radcliff'e,  ditto 

1833 

3 0 0 

19 

Sarah  Needham,  attending  furnaces 

1816 

1 16  8 

•20 

Anne  Smallman,  over  young  children  . 

1833 

1 16  8 

21 

Jane  Armstrong,  ditto 

1832 

22 

Anne  Washington,  ditto 

1833 

23 

Mary  Nassau,  assistant  in  first  girls’  school  . 

1831 

10  0 

Total  ...... 

635  4 2 

Besides  the  above  there  are  40  unpaid  servants,  and,  further,  the  girls  act  as  servants  in 
rotation  in  the  kitchen  and  laundry  departments,  and  are  thus  trained  for  the  situations  of 
servants  in  families.  The  children  likewise  make  all  articles  of  clothing  used  in  the 
establishment. 

The  children  are  admitted  on  the  certificate  of  a churchwarden  of  any  of  the  parishes 
within  the  city  or  liberties  that  the  child  has  been  deserted  in  his  parish ; but  there  is  no 
nursery  for  infants  in  the  establishment,  and  the  parishes  must  provide  the  nurse  until  the 
following  Easter,  at  which  period  children  are  put  on  the  books  of  the  hospital,  and  the  nurse 
is  thenceforth  paid  out  of  its  funds.  When  this  takes  place  the  nurse  employed  by  the  parish 
is  retained,  or  the  child  is  sent  to  a new  one,  as  may  be  thought  fit.  The  wet-nurses  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £2.  8s.  yearly,  and  the  further  sum  of  £1.  1j.  if  the  child  has  been  taken 
good  care  of.  The  dry-nurses  receive  at  the  rate  of  £1.  17s.  per  annum  for  each  child,  and 
also.£l.  Is.  as  a premium,  if  on  removal  of  the  child  it  appears  to  have  been  well  attended 
to  ; the  same  nurses  who  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  churchwardens  are 
generally  retained  when  the  children  are  brought  on  the  establishment,  not  only  as  wet- 
nurses,  but  afterwards  as  dry-nurses,  unless  they  themselves  wish  to  part  with  the  children,  or 
have  neglected  or  been  unkind  to  them. 

The  children  are  apprenticed  exclusively  to  Protestant  masters;  and,  when  to  trades  an 
apprentice  fee  of  £3  is  given,  which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ; when  apprenticed 
merely  as  servants  no  fee  is  given;  hut  in  both  cases  the  child  is  entitled  to  a reward  of  £3 
* ™ apprenticeship  is  completed,  and  its  conduct  has  been  good.  Among  the  trades  to 
which  the  hoys  are  apprenticed  we  find  cabinet-makers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cutlers, 
smiths,  weavers,  lastmakers,  ropemakers,  umbrella-makers,  and  paper-hangers.  The  girls  to 
milliners  and  dressmakers.  Several  of  the  boys  who  have  been  apprenticed  as  servants, 
where  their  masters  have  happened  to  be  mercantile  or  professional  gentlemen,  are  now 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  clerks;  and  many  of  the  boys  who  were  in  former  years  apprenticed 
from  the  establishment  could  now  be  enumerated  as  having  raised  themselves  to  the  situa- 
tions of  respectable  shopkeepers,  master  tradesmen,  schoolmasters,  parish  and  writing  clerks, 
Fnghsh  assistants  m academies,  &c.  &c.  ° 

. * 1 .183.°  aild  1881>  59  girls  were  sent  to  New  South  Wales  at  the  expense  of  Government; 
the  stipulations  being  that  they  should  be  above  14  years  of  age,  that  the  establishment 
should  provide  them  a respectable  outfit,  and  that  their  going  should  be  voluntary  on  their 
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part.  Several  accounts  have  been  received  from  them  since  their  arrival  at  Sydney,  all  of  a 
very  satisfactory  nature.  J ’ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  which  we  attended,  the  following  are  amongst  the  replies 
given  to  our  inquiries ' * The  girls  may  often  turn  out  prostitutes ; ruffians  take  advantage  of 
their  unprotected  state.  The  mass  of  both  sexes  are  lost  sight  of  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tution. In.  after-life  the  children  may  sometimes  conceal  that  they  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  but  the  governors  are  not  aware  that  it  is  a reproach  to  have  been 
so.  Previous  to  being  given  out  to  nurse,  the  children  are  marked  under  the  arm  by 
punching  the  skin  and  rubbing  it  with  Indianink,  which  is  indelible,  so  that  no  imposition 
by  substituting  one  child  for  another  can  take  place  ; and,  further,  the  Protestant  clergymen 
of  the  parishes  generally  look  after  the  children.  The  children  are  never  apprenticed  to  the 
nurses  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  up,  for,  besides  that  they  are  generally  Roman 
Catholics,  they  are  in  too  low  a station  of  life.  The  children  are  better'  fed,  clothed,  and 
educated,  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  and  peasantry  brought  up  with  their  parents. 
The  children  are  never  removed  from  a Roman  Catholic  to  a Protestant  nurse  previously  to 
being  brought  into  the  house.  They  ought,  according  to  the  regulation,  to  be  brought  in  at 
four  or  five  years  old,  but  from  want  of  room  they  generally  remain  until  seven  or  eight. 
They  seldom  obtain  any  education  in  the  country,  and  speak  nothing  but  Irish.  They  have] 
therefore,  on  coming  into  the  house,  in  the  first  place  to  learn  English.  They  remain  in  the 
house  until  about  15.  The  nurses  with  whom  they  are  boarded  are  always  much  attached 
to  the  children.  They  are  brought  up  with  their  own  children,  and  treated  with  equal 
kindness.” 

“ The  board  of  the  children,  out  of  the  house,  is  paid  quarterly.  Instances  of  nurses  not- 
bringing  up  the  child  to  receive  payment,  when  they  might  expect  from  its  age  that  it  would 
be  taken  from  them,  are  not  known  to  the  governors,  but  they  sometimes  allow  even  five 
quarters  to  remain  due.” 


The  following  Account  was  forwarded  by  the  Superintendent  to  show  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  for  One  Year. 


Balance  in  Bank,  Dec.  31,  1832  . . . 1,611  11  3 

In  Mr.  Willisson's  hands 6)0  6-1 

Mrs.  Rea 0 10  0 

John  Montgomery 2 13  5 

Stock 81  5 1£ 

1,702  10  4 

Debts  due  ...  77  11  1J 

1,624  18  S$ 

The  coal  tax,  1832-33  5,295  6 6 

Weigh-house  fines 51  16  0 

Church  collection 87  15  0 

Gained  by  paying  nurses 2 16  9 

7,062  12  11§ 


Expenditure. 

£.  i.  d. 

Provisions  for  446  children  (the  daily  ave- 
rage number  in  the  house),  being  about 
£2.  17r.  3d.  each  per  annum,  or  If  <2. 

perday 1,276  18  9 

Clothing  for  446  children,  &c.,  being- 

£1  19*.  5Jrf.each 880  0 2J 

Coals,  soap,  candles,  gas,  &c 144  15  3 

Stationery  96  13  10 

Repairs  of  building 736  12  4 

Furniture , . „ 178  15  0 

Kxpanses  of  chapel 8 14  3 

Coffins  and  interments 10  19  4 

Rewards  and  apprentice  fees 76  2 0 

Law  expenses . 50  1 4 

883  wet  and  dry  nurses,  being  £2. 13s.  lid. 

each  per  annum 2,246  8 6 

Salaries 646  8 6 

Sundry  charges 38  19  1 

6,391  3 44 

In  bank 671  4 7 

7,062  12  llj 


Some  days  previous  to  attending  a meeting  of  the  Board  we  had  inspected  the  establish- 
ment without,  giving  any  intimation  of  an  intention  of  so  doing.  The  children  were  all  in 
the  schools;  the  girls  knitting,  sewing,  reading,  writing;  the  boys  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering.  To  enable,  us  to  judge  of  their  proficiency  we  took  six  hoys  at  hazard,  who  were 
professed  to  have  learned  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  none  of  whom  were  able  to  add  two 
simple  fractions  together.  The  appearance  of  the  children  was  dejected  and  unhappy. 

The  establishment  appeared  clean  and  orderly,  alnd  the  children  well  dressed,  all  of  them 
having  shoes  and  stockings. 

The  above  concludes  the  information  obtained  at  the  establishment ; but  we  may  remark, 
m regard  to  the  schools,  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  Monks’,  a charity  school  which 
we  visited  immediately  on  leaving  the  Foundling.  The  boys  in  it,  although  half  of  them 
without  shoes,  and  in  rags,  appeared  happy  and  intelligent ; not  one  of  those  who  were 
examined  in  arithmetic  failed  in  giving  correct  answers;  several  answered  similar  questions 
to  those  put  at  the  Foundling  without  using  their  pencils.  At  the  school  of  the  House  of 
Industry  also,  in  which  the  boys  are  younger  than  those  in  the  Foundling,  two  out  of  six 
performed  questions  of  a similar  kind. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  children  are  only  received  on  the  Foundling  establish- 
ment at  Easter.  Some  may  remain,  therefore,  nearly  a year  in  charge  of  the  parishes ; and 
it  appears,  from  the  information  of  one  of  the  late  churchwardens,  that  a great  mortality,  and 
wen  changing  of  children,  takes  place  during  that  period ; this  gentleman,  Mr.  Richard 
Franklin,  states  that  out  of  29  children  exposed  in  his  parish,  St.  Ann’s  Shandon,  between 
Easter  1833,  and  Easter  1834,  seven  died  in  that  period.  Each  parish  has  a woman,  called 
the  “ parish  nurse,”  to  receive  such  children,  and  find  them  wet-nurses.  Some  time  after 
being  made  churchwarden  he  suspected  his  nurse  traded  in  children,  a policeman  having 
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given  him  information  of  a child  being  brought  to  Cork  by  the  father’s  mother  against  its 
mother’s  consent.  He  was  led  to  investigate  tne  circumstance,  and  found  in  this  nurse’s  house 
two  or  three  children,  whom  she  admitted  to  be  there  waiting  for  a good  opportunity  to  put  them 
on  the  parish.  The  mode  of  trading  is  managed  thus : — when  a child  dies  another  is  substituted 
in  its  room,  and  a bribe  of  £1,  or  sometimes  more,  is  given  to  the  parish  nurse  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  Franklin,  when  he  discovered  the  conduct  of  the  nurse,  turned  her  off,  and  had  the 
children  marked,  to  prevent  future  deception.  By  this  means  he  reduced  the  expense  last 
year  to  £35,  it  having  in  the  preceding  year  been  above  £70. . 

Being  led  from  these  statements  to  make  further  inquiry  on  the  subject,  we  applied  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  respective  parishes,  and  the  information  we  obtained  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  Table  : — 


Parishes. 

Children 
exposed  from 
Easter,  1833, 

Easter,  1834. 

Died 

before 

Easter, 

1834. 

Remarks. 

St.  Finbar’s  .... 

, , Paul’s 

, , Nicholas  .... 
, , Ann’s  Shandon 
, , Mary’s,  , , . 

Christ  Church  .... 
St.  Peter’s 

Total  . 

28 

11 

29 

31 

21 

18 

3 

2 

:) 

The  churchwarden,  being  also  a governor  of 
the  Hospital,  had  the  children  sent  almost 
directly  to  it,  without  waiting  till  Easter. 
Not  marked. 

No  return  sent. 

Marked  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  parish. 

138 

26 

In  these,  if  the  parish  of  St.  Finbar  be  left  out,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  remarks,  and 
the  other  totals  compared,  it  appears  that,  of  110  children  who  were  exposed,  23  died  whilst 
under  the  charge  of  the  churchwardens.  This  calculation  gives  a proportion  of  21  per  cent, 
of  those  exposed  which  do  not  come  on  the  Foundling  returns.  It  may  be  observed  that 
were  we  to  take  St.  Ann’s  only,  in  which  parish  most  precaution  to  prevent  substitution  has 
been  used,  it  gives  25  per  cent.  The  precaution  of  marking,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  such  a nature  that  it  could  not  be  easily  imitated,  since  it  is  similar  to  what  is  so  general 
amongst  sailors.  Reasons  why  a great  mortality  should  take  place  at  this  period,  and 
which  confirms  the  inference  above  deduced,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Herrick,  an  accoucheur : 
“ 0n  the  cl>ild  being  found,  and  taken  to  the  parish  nurse,  one  or  two  days  will  elapse 
before  a wet-nurse  can  be  procured,  and  even  then  this  nurse  has  no  affection  towards  the 
foundling.  Besides  which,  previously  to  exposure,  the  child  is  often  brought  from  a distance, 
under  the  restraint  of  concealment : whether  brought,  therefore,  by  the  mother,  or  another 
person,  proper  care  cannot  be  taken  of  it.  If  the  establishment  were  done  away,  not  one 
half  of  the  number  would  be  destroyed  by  infanticide  that  now  die  from  the  exposure  which 
the  establishment  encourages,  or  afterwards  from  the  little  care  taken  of  them.” 

From  a statement  pubiished  by  the  governors  in  1829,  and  the  returns  since  forwarded  to 
us,  the  following  Table  is  made  out,  showing  the  numbers  admitted  and  disposed  of  during 


1820  (a) 

1821  (6) 

1822  (c) 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Total  for  14  years 


Admitted. 

Average 
Number  on  the 

Died. 

Claimed. 

Apprenticed, 
or  placed  at 
Service. 

251 

992 

179 

15 

215 

979 

177 

24 

241 

971 

169 

282 

1,028 

152 

2 

298 

1,104 

154 

293 

1,184 

179 

14 

1,277 

213 

10 

1,342 

167 

14 

258 

1,392 

116 

11 

304 

1,485 

168 

12 

1,450 

119 

23 

1,418 

77 

27 

1,307 

67 

173 

1,329 

81 

3 

41 

3,247 

17,258 

2,018 

177 

516 

die  before  leaving  the  institution  is* 
Claimed 
Apprenticed 


62  per  cent. 

5i  „ 

16 


Giving  the  Total  accounted  for 


‘Having  mentioned  this  proportion  of  mortality  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  superintendent  he  sent  Primate 
for  the  same  period,  made  out  by  Dr.  Evanson,  in  which  he  adds  to  those  admitted  the’nuraber  on  the  esta- 
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The  number  who  elope,  i.  e„  run  away  when  taken  out  for  exercise,  or  otherwise  escape,  is 
not  given  m this  Table,  and  would  probably  account  nearly  for  the  deficit. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  the  proportion  of  those  exposed  who  die  before  the  ave  of 
quitting  the  establishment,  we  must  add  the  22  per  cent,  who  die  whilst  in  the  church- 
warden's books  to  the  62  per  cent,  of  those  who  die  whilst  in  the  books  of  the  hospital,  and 
this  gives  a total  of  80  per  cent. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Chester  tables,  the  mortality  of  both  sexes  * 
during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  life  is  under  37  per  cent.,  and  between  the  ages  of  one  year 
to  fourteen  complete  it  is  only  25  per  cent. 

In  support  ot  the  assertion  that  the  children  would  be  maintained  more  economically  by 
their  parishes,  it  has  been  stated  that  a nurse  in  the  country  receives  for  board  £1.  17j.  per 
annum,  whilst  the  total  cost  given  in  tlfe  return  in  a preceding  page  as  the  average 
for  each,  including  clothes,  is  £2.  135.  I Id.,  and  for  each  child  on  the  intern  establishment, 
including  expenses  of  officers’  salaries,  repair  of  buildings,  &c.,  the  average  is  £7.  85.  each! 
This  includes,  indeed,  the  management  of  the  extern,  but  one  clerk  would  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  so  that  the  children,  if  continued  in  the  country,  might  be  maintained  for  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  present  cost. 

On  all  sides  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  nurses  are  always  much  attached  to  the 
children  they  bring  up.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Quarry,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  and  a Governor,  states 
that  the  children  always  appeared  well  and  happy  when  brought  up  from  the  country,  and 
very  much  attached  to  the  people  with  whom  they  were  reared.  Those  inimical  to  the 
establishment,  argue  from  this  that  the  children  would  be  much  better  off  if  left  with  the 
nurses ; that  they  would  be  more  happy,  and  pass  into  life  as  the  children  of  their  foster- 
parents,  whose  names  they  usually  take,  without  suffering  the  reproach  of  being  a foundling 
That  such  is  a reproach,  although  not  admitted  to  be  so  by  the  Governors,  has  been  con- 
firmed to  us  by  some  of  the  working  classes.  Those  inimical  to  the  establishment  also  deny 
that  residence  in  the  house  is  an  advantage  to  the  children.  When  it  was  the  custom  to 
send  children  from  the  House  of  Industry  to  be  brought  up  at  the  Foundling,  some  of  the 
Governors  objected  to  it  on  this  ground  ; and,  on  investigation,  it  appeared  that  of  about  100 
prostitutes  who  had  entered  that  house,  20  had  been  in  the  Foundling  Hospital*. 

Mr.  Wm.  Parker,  formerly  a large  ship-owner,  having  above  20  vessels  of  his  own,  says, 
“ that  he  took  24  apprentices  from  the  Hospital,  not  one  of  whom  rose  to  be  a mate,  and 
scarce  one  was  free  from  scrofula.  This  want  of  health  he  thinks  one  cause  ; but  they  were 
besides  idle  and  indolent.  They  were  all,  however,  strictly  honest. 

W e have  stated  the  result  of  our  own  observations  on  the  appearance  of  the  children  and  of 
the  schools.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Quarry  says,  that,  with  respect  to  aptitude  for  learning,  he  has 
observed  a dullness  of  intellect,  and  supposes  it  may  be  the  effect  of  exposure  in  infancy, 
and  afterwards  from  a knowledge  of  their  birth. 

Dr.  Herrick  says,  the  ugliness  of  the  children  is  generally  remarked,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  treatment  in  infancy,  and  to  their  being  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  Parker  states  that  it  is  remarked  by  all,  that  the  children  are  exceedingly  plain.  He 
saw  the  50  girls  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  New  South  Wales,  and  only  one  could  be  called 
well-looking. 

We  shall  next  advert  to  the  representation,  that  children  who  were  not  foundlings  have 
been  admitted  on  the  establishment. 

J.  Pearce. , master  of  the  House  of  Industry,  states,  that  until  three  years  back  he  used  to 
send  from  10  to  15  infants  yearly  two  days  after  birth  to  the  Foundling  Hospital;  but  this 
custom  was  put  a stop  to  on  the  representation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  P.  P.,  because  it 
took  children  from  Roman  Catholic  mothers.  The  infants  thus  sent  were  all  the  children  of 
prostitutes.  This  class  of  mothers  have  since  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  House  of 
Industry  to  nurse  their  own  children,  which  has  always  been  the  case  with  regard  to  married 
women.  Prostitutes  now  generally  leave  the  house,  taking  the  child  with  them,  at  the  end  of 
about  six  months,  but  since  this  regulation  has  been  acted  upon  much  fewer  have  come  to 
lay  in.  Only  five  of  that  class  came  last  year. 

Dr.  Herrick , an  accoucheur,  states,  “ that  he  knows  of  women  having  come  to  Cork 
privately  t.o  be  confined,  absenting  themselves  under  some  pretext  from  their  friends,  and  then 
giving  a bribe  of  about  £1  to  leave  the  child  at  the  Foundling,  or  so  manage  that  it  must 
find  its  way  to  the  institution.” 

Mr.  Daly  mentioned  “ a case  which  took  place  at  Clonakilty  petty  sessions,  where  a 
woman  summoned  the  churchwarden  for  the  sum  of  £1.  L?.  for  taking  a child  to  Cork,  i.e. 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  a similar  sum  had  been  pre- 
viously paid  to  her  for  similar  service  without  any  demur.  The  outcry  recently  raised  against 
the  Hospital  probably  caused  the  hesitation  to  continue  such  payments.” 

The  following  cases,  numbered  from  1 to  7,  were  given  to  us  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  stated,  and  the  explanations  afforded  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  Superintendent,  are 
subjoined. 

Thomas  Shea,  Esq.,  states  as  follows: — 1.  “ On  riding  by  the  Hospital  some  years  back, 
I saw  a respectably  dressed  young  woman  coming  out  of  the  gate  weeping  bitterly.  I asked 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  grief?  She  replied,  that  the  want  of  means  to  support  her  child,  or 
tw'o  of  her  children,  (I  think  she  said  two,  though  at  this  time  I cannot  to  a certainty  re- 

blishment  in  1820.  viz.  992  ; this  of  course,  makes  the  mortality  much  smaller.  But  if  this  is  done,  the 
number  now  remaining  should  be  deducted  ; and  as  the  average  number  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
period,  which  is  also  about  the, average  time  that  children  remain  in  the  establishment,  it  may  be  assumed 
as  constant,  and  therefore  omitted  in  making  the  calculation. 

Rev.  Mr.  England.  Mr.  Sevile. 
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member;)  she  was  forced  to  put  them  into  the  Hospital  much  against  her  will  ancl  feelings. 
I asked  her  how  she  could  procure  the  admission,  believing  at  the  same  time  that  none  but 
actual  foundlings  were  received  ? She  replied,  it  was  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Woodroffe, 
in  whose  service  she  then  was,  and  by  his  interest  with  the  Governors.  She  deeply  deplored 
being  driven  to  such  an  alternative  for  the  support  of  her  children.  She  said  she  was  a mar- 
ried woman ; but  I have  no  recollection  if  she  mentioned  what  situation  her  husband  was  in, 
or  whether  he  was  alive  or  not.” 

2d.  Mr.  Joseph  Hayes  mentioned  the  following : — “ A shoemaker  named  Evans,  who  had 
been  apprenticed  from  the  house,  married,  and  on  the  5th  Nov.  1825,  a son  was  born.  The 
son  has  been  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  and  is  still  there.  He  has  frequent  intercourse  with 
his  parents. 

Dr.  Bitllen  states  the  cases  which  follow  : — 3d.  The  child  of  Ellen  Tobin,  was  taken  into  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  knew  the  mother,  a nurse  in  the 
said  establishment,  to  be  living.  The  father  was  also  living.  The  child  was  about  three  and  a- 
half  years  old  when  received,  and  at  a suitable  age.  was  apprenticed,  as  a favour  to  the  mother. 
The  child  was  neither  entered  on  the  books  nor  marked. 

4th.  About  a year  since,  Mary  Driscoll,  living  on  Corcoran’s-Quay,  put  her  child  into  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Its  father  was  living,  and  well  known.  Some  time  before  this  she  had 
put  another  child  into  the  establishment. 

5th.  Biddy  Wallace,  from  Carrignaver,  put  her  child  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  less  than 
a year  ago.  She  received  another  child  from  the  establishment  to  nurse,  and  the  nurse  who 
got  her  child  lives  in  the  house  with  her. 

6th.  About  two  years  ago  Peggy  Flynn,  then  residing  in  Shaw-Hall,  put  her  child  into 
the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  mother  being  known,  she.  has  since  taken  it  back,  and  has  it 
living  with  her  some  miles  from  Cork. 

7th.  Peggy  Sullivan,  living  in  Peacock-lane,  has  twins  in  the  establishment. 

Dr.  Bullen  further  states,  “ In  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  Government  should  determine 
upon  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  Cork  Foundling  Hospital,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  trace 
the  parents  of  a great  number  of  the  children  at  present  on  the  establishment.’’ 

Having  communicated  the  above  charges  to  the  Superintendent,  the  following  answer  was 
sent : — 


“ Dr.  Berkeley  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  and  sends  here- 
with the  answers  to  the  several  charges  against  the  Foundling  Hospital,  with  copies  of  which 
the  Commissioners  furnished  him  at  his  last  visit.  He  begs  to  remind  the  Commissioners, 
that  up  to  1830  the  Governors  were  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time,  of  receiving  destitute 
children  upon  the  establishment,  not  being  aware  that  such  admissions  were  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  the  institution  is  founded. 

Case  1. — Several  yearn  since  a coachman  in  my  service  died  of  bad  typhus  fever  in  the 
House  of  Recovery,  leaving  his  family  in  great  distress.  There  is  an  impression  on  my 
mind  (by  no  means  very  distinct)  that  a child  of  his  was  received  in  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

. (Signed)  John  Woodroffe.” 

“ I have  a very  indistinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances  you  mention,  which  took  place 
several  years  ago.  A person  of  the  name  of  Clifford,  who  had  a most  respectable  establish- 
ment as  a cloth-merchant,  became  a bankrupt,  and,  with  his  wife  and  several  children,  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  and  starvation.  They  applied  to  me  for  charity,  stating  that 
their  children  were  starving,  and  they  begged  me  to  get  two  or  three  into  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  I mentioned,  as  well  as  I recollect,  the  circumstances  to  the  late  Dr.  Harding, 
and  my  impression  is  he  had  two  or  three  taken  into  the  house,  to  prevent  their  dying  in  the 
streets.  It  is  false  that  the  woman  was  ever  in  my  employment ; and  I remember  at  the  time 
expressing  to  my  family  how  horribly  distressed  the  Cliffords  must  have  been  when  they, 
Roman  Catholics,  could  so  far  overcome  their  prejudice  as  to  make  the  request. 

(Signed)  A.  Orpin.” 

In  regard  to  this  and  the  remaining  charges,  Dr.  Berkeley  himself  gives  the  following 
explanations : — 

Case  2. — ■“  Evans  is  a poor  cripple.  His  child  was  received  on  account,  of  his  extreme 
poverty,  but  has  been  returned  to  him  some  time  since. 

Case  3. — “Mr,  Foster  is  dead  about  17  years.  The  latter  part  of  the  charge  proves  the 
falsehood  of  the  statement,  as  it  was  impossible  to  pay  a nurse  without  the  chilli’s  name  and 
number  having  been  entered  on  the  books. 

Case  4. — “ The  only  mode  by  which  any  child  could  have  been  received  during  the  period 
stated  is  by  desertion. 

Case  5. — ■"  Same  as  to  No.  4. 

Case  6. — “ That  her  child  was  put  into  the  establishment  may  have  been  the  case,  but  it 
must  have  been  by  desertion ; she  certainly  was  not  known  as  the  mother. 

Case  7. — “ If  these  children  are  on  the  foundation  it  must  have  been  through  desertion 
, upon  one  of  the  parishes  of  this  city.  The  mother  is  consequently  unknown  to  the  Go 
vernors.” 

In  respect  to  the  children  of  soldiers  and  other  children,  whose  parents  are  unknown,  bein^ 
. admitted,  the  following  extracts  from  the  bye-laws,  show  that  the  Governors  assumed  the 
power  to  make  a special  case,  and  to  receive  any  child  under  eight  years  of  age : — 

“ As  the  harbour  of  Cork  is  a part  of  the  kingdom  where  troops  are  embarked  for  various 
expeditions,  and  of  course  many  instances  must  occur  in  which  the  children  of  soldiers  who 
can  have  no  connections  here,  would  be  left  desolate  and  deserted,  if  the  Governors  of  this 
institution  did  not  afford  them  an  asylum;  and  as  repeated  occasions  have  proved  that  a 
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soldier  goes  the  more  willingly  to  fight  the  enemies  of  his  King  and  country  when  he  knows  — — 

that  his  children,  particularly  females,  are  placed  in  a state  of  safety  and  improvement : it  is  Munster. 

therefore  enacted  and  ordained,  a General  Board  or  Court  of  Assistants,  regularly  summoned,  City  of  Cork, 
or  the  majority  of  either,  shall  have  power  immediately  to  admit,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  such  r~“  " 
child  or  children,  not  exceeding  five  years  of  age,  of  a soldier  recently  embarked,  or  under  J.w.r£,rji, 
orders  for  immediate  embarkation,  on  any  foreign  service,  the  necessary  registry  of  the  Lieut.- Col? Butko.’ 
churchwardens  being  previously  produced ; but  as  particular  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  may  “ 
be  thought  necessary  to  afford  an  asylum  to  other  children  than  those  before  specified,  it  is  Foundling 
ordered  that  any  child  above  the  age  of  three  years,  and  not  exceeding  eight,  may  be  admitted  Hospital. 

into  the  house  by  a General  Board,  provided  the  application  for  admission  be  first,  made  to  a 
Court  of  Assistants,  who  shall,  after  having  examined  into  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  recommend  such  child  for  admission  to  the  General  Board,  stating  their  reasons  for  such 
recommendation,  and  always  taking  care  that  they  have  reasonable,  ground  to  think  that  the 
child  has  not  contracted  any  vicious  habits  which  may  contaminate  the  other  children  of  the 
institution.” 

From  the  above  it  appears  that,  the  children  of  known  parents  have  been  admitted,  and 
from  what  has  preceded,  that,  others  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  to  be  exposed, 
or  so  placed  that  they  would  find  their  way  into  the  institution ; that  many  who  have  been 
received  into  it  had  therefore  no  claim,  as  being  of  parents  belonging  to  the  city.  Were  we, 
indeed,  merely  to  reason  on  general  principles  it  might  be  inferred  that  such  must  be  the  case,  for, 
since,  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1 to  31,  it  follows  that  the.  average 
number  of  births  yearly  in  the  county  of  the  city,  the  population  being  107,000,  will  be  3,451 . 

Now,  the  number  admitted  yearly  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the 
last  14  years,  is  232,  which  would  make  one  child  in  every  14  born  a foundling.  If  we  con- 
sider, however,  that  one-fourth  die  whilst  in  the  churchwarden’s  hands  before  coming  on  the 
Foundling  books,  wc  shall  have  one  child  exposed  to  only  10  not  exposed. 

Further  than  this  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  together  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  clergyman  of  the  city,  stated — 

“ That  the  foundlings  in  the  Hospital  are  not  from  their  pauper  population,  and  19-20ths 
of  the  paupers  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  they  know  to  be 
very  small,  for  the.  fact  of  the  child  being  illegitimate  must  always  become  known  to  them  at 
bapl  ism,  and  the  most  profligate  female  would  bring  her  child  to  be  baptized — not.  1 in  100 
would  omit  to  do  so.  Again,  women  would  not  sacrifice  their  child  ; when  there  is  a chance 
of  marriage  the  child  is  a tie,  and  in  cases  when  they  have  been  seduced  by  persons  of  their 
own  class  they  almost  always  are  ultimately  married  by  their  seducer.  But  even  if  not,  the 
lowest  would  have  great  objection  to  their  offspring  being  brought  up  Protestants.” 

Taking  this  view'  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  Roman  Catholic  mothers  belonging  to  the  city 
seldom  send  their  children  to  the  Foundling  Hospital ; and  supposing,  as  stated  by  its  friends, 
that,  the  Hospital  is  nearly  confined  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  to  provide 
for  the  infants  of  mothers  belonging  to  the  city,  the  conclusion  would  be,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Protestant,  mothers  sent  their  children  there. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  following  answers  given  by  the  parochial  clergymen,  that 
almost  all  illegitimate  Protestant  children  do  find  their  way  into  the  institution. 

Parish  of  St.  Nicholas. — The  Rev.  R.  O’  Callaghan,  during  the  seven  and  a-half  years 
he  has  been  curate,  knows  of  only  one  illegitimate  child  baptized  by  him,  and  not  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital. 

St.  Finbar's. — Rev.  John  Egan,  in  12  years,  thinks  he  has  baptized  two  not  sent. 

Christ  Church. — The  Rev.  C.  Leslie  recollects  one  not  sent,  period  not  stated. 

St.  Maty's. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Quarry  does  not  recollect  any  not  sent. 

St.  Anne. — Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  ditto. 

St.  Peter's. — Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  ditto. 

St.  Paul's. — Rev.  D.  T.  S.  Harman,  ditto. 

_ It  is  on  these  grounds,  and  on  the  cases  ascertained  of  children  having  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  that,  the  institution  is  asserted  to  have  rendered  Cork  the.  gathering  place  for  all  the 
bastards  of  the  South  of  Ireland  *.  It  is  further  contended  that,  if  each  parish  had  to  support 
its  own  foundlings,  the  women  would  he  more  carefully  watched,  and  measures  taken  to  dis- 
cover those  who  exposed  their  offspring,  aud  that  in  consequence  fewer  cases  would  occur,  not 
of  exposure  only,  hut.  of  bastardy. 

Proselytism  is  the  next,  charge  which  we  have  to  consider,  it  being  stated  that  an  object, 
of  the  establishment  has  been  to  make  converts  to  the  Protestant  Church.  This  is  alleged  to 
be  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  infants  are  admitted,  which  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  known,, 
are  brought  from  the  country. 

The  direct  admission  of  children  from  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  offensive  regulations, 
of  apprenticing  children  to  Protestants  of  any  sect,  but  on  no  account  to  Roman  Catholics, 
are  other  objections. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  Dr.  Herrick  states  the  case  of  a woman  in  the  parish  of  Marha, 
near  Bandon,  who,  having  lost  her  own  children,  took  great  affection  for  ner  nurse  child, 
and  she  and  her  husband  wished  to  adopt  it;  but  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  institution,  the 
child  was  immediately  taken  from  her.  She  offered  to  deposit  a sum  of  money  in  the. 

Savings  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  and,  further,  to  bring  it  up  a Protestant.  She  after- 
wards brought  a note  from  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  vouch  for  her  sincerity; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  return  of  the  child  to  her  was  refused'.  Alter  a time,  how- 
ever, she  managed  to  steal  it,  and  changed  her  residence  to  prevent  detection.  Dr.  Hetrick. 


* Mr.  S.  Haynes.  • • • 
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went  to  tlie  Board  to  urge  the  claim  of  this  woman.  The  only  question  put  was,  “Is  she  a 
Protestant  ? ” “ No.” — “ Then  it  is  impossible.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  England,  P.P.,  states  a case,  in  which  a mother,  a Roman  Catholic,  was 
induced  from  poverty  to  give  up  her  child  to  the  Foundling : it  was  then  almost  twelve 
months  old.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  she  was  anxious  to  recover  it,  but  was  refused. 
On  the  affidavit  of  the  mother,  however,  a Habeas  Corpus  was  moved  by  Denis  Skerry,  Esq., 
and  an  order  obtained ; but  even  then  the  Board  made  great  difficulty — pretending  not  to 
know  the  infant,  and  brought  forward  two  children,  neither  of  which  was  hers.  Instinct, 
or  some  such  feeling,  directed  her,  however,  to  her  own,  although  at  some  distance  and 
amongst  other  children ; and  it  was  afterwards  admitted  that  she  was  right. 

Both  these  gentlemen  state  that  they  know  instances  of  women  ceasing  to  apply  for  pay- 
ment when  the  child  arrived  at  the  age  that  they  feared  it  might  be  taken  from  them ; for, 
besides  their  becoming  attached  to  the  child,  it  begins  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  to  be  of  some 
service. 

The  next  point  which  we  shall  consider  is  the  tax  on  coals.  This  is  a subject  of  much 
grievance,  particularly  amongst  the  large  consumers,  the  amount  being  l.v.  of  the  late  Irish 
currency,  or  lid.  British,  per  ton,  on  vessels  discharging  within  the  harbour  of  Cork,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  18  miles  from  the  city.  It  embraces,  therefore,  many  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  supplied  from  the  harbour,  though  they  are  not  in  the  county  of  the  city.  'The 
amount  received  last  year  from  this  tax  was  £5,295;  in  1826  it  was  £6,125,  which  appears 
to  be  the  highest  amount.  Besides  this,  there  is  2 per  cent,  for  collection,  and  no  vessel  is 
allowed  to  break  bulk  under  a penalty  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  tax,  without  having 
first  declared  her  cargo  and  paid  the  Foundling  tax. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  at  the  period  it  was  granted  cannot  be  ascertained ; but  about  1765 
it  averaged  £900  per  annum  only*.  At  the  present  price  of  coals,  the  tax  amounts  to  6 per 
cent. 

The  amount  paid  annually  by  the  brewers  and  distillers  has  of  late  years  been  from 
£1,200  to  £1,500;  nearly  all  the  residue  falls  on  household  consumption,  and  therefore 
chiefly  on  the  labouring  classes. 

The  spreading  of  disease  is  the  next  point  to  which  we  have  to  advert.  Doctor  Bvllen, 
surgeon  to  the  North  Infirmary,  states,  that  by  infection  from  infants,  syphilis  is  frequently 
introduced  into  the  families  of  the  labourers.  It  is  communicated  first  to  the  nurse,  on  whom 
it  generally  appears  within  three  months  after  her  receiving  the  iufant.  In  such  cases,  the 
husbands  always  get  infected,  and  in  some  cases  the  other  children.  He  has  had  nine  nurses 
under  his  care  in  the  last  four  years  who  were  infected  from  this  cause.  The  syphilitic 
foundlings  scarcely  ever  survive.  If  the  child’s  own  mother  were  to  nurse  it  the  chance  of 
life  would  be  much  better;  since  the  curative  treatment  of  the  mother,  going  on  from  the 
period  of  birth,  would  promote  the  recovery  of  the  child;  whereas  the  disease  is  running  its 
course,  w hile  the  nurse  remains  ignorant  of  her  infected  state. 

Dr.  IJeirick,  physician  to  the  South  Infirmary,  gave  similar  evidence.  Many  cases  of 
nurses  from  the  country  with  syphilis,  from  the  same  cause,  have  been  treated  by  him,  and  to 
his  knowledge  have  created  great  confusion  in  families  from  tlie  husband  getting  diseased, 
and  blaming  his  wife.  Nearly  all  the  children  so  affected  and  circumstanced  die;  the  nurse 
becomes  frightened,  not  knowing  what  is  the  matter. 

Having  now  stated  and  remarked  on  all  the  essential  points  which  have  been  given  to 
us,  we  may  observe,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  f — " Let  it  be  admitted  that 
the  children  turn  out  well,  and  prosper  in  life,  and  that  few  are  in  it  who  are  not  born  in 
the  city,  still  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  expense  of  the  establishment  for  maintaining 
them  is  very  great.  And  what  claim  have  the  offspring  of  prostitutes  to  be  better  fed,  clad, 
and  educated,  than  those  of  the  lowest,  independent  labourer  ? and  further,  to  be  apprenticed 
with  a large  fee  to  respectable  trades,  with  a reward  held  out  to  induce  them  to  good  conduct 
during  their  apprenticeship  ? — what  claim  can  they  have  to  be  better  provided  for  than  the 
poor-house  children?  If  it  be  therefore  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  infanticide, 
to  have  a place  for  receiving  foundlings,  let  it  be  made  a branch  of  the  poor-house.” 

In  concluding,  we  may  remark  that  this  establishment  appears  to  be  the  hobby  of  a few 
individuals,  who,  looking  upon  the  children  supported  by  its  funds  as  theirs  by  adoption, 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  too  well  provided  for — altogether  forgetting  that  they  are  dis- 
pensing nothing  of  their  own,  but  money  raised  in  part  from  harcl-workiug  people,  whose  own 
children  are  worse  fed  and  clad. 

The  bringing  the  children  from  board  in  the  country,  where  they  are  maintained  at  about 
one-third  of  the  cost,  to  pass  six  or  eight  years  in  a crowded  house,  in  a thickly  populated 
part  of  a large  city,  certainly  favours  the  opinion  of  this  arrangement  being  for  the  purpose 
of  proselytism,  for  they  might  be  sufficiently  taught  in  the  country — i.  e.,  at  least  equally  so 
with  the  children  of  the  peasantry ; and  by  enjoying  pure  air,  exercise,  and  liberty,  they 
would  be  likely  to  become  more  useful  members  of  society. 

When  brought  from  the  country  to  the  establishment,  they  are,  in  fact,  imprisoned  and 
watched,  to  prevent  their  running  away.  They  are  evidently  unhappy  whilst  there:  and 
hence  their  difference  in  appearance  and  in  powers  of  acquirement,  as  compared  with  the 
children  of  other  charity  schools. 

The  restraint  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  instruction  which  is  given  to  them  whilst 
in  the  establishment  to  teach  them  trades,  and  to  form  them  into  useful  servants,  certainly  has 
not  been  made  out  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  mass,  even  so  far  as  to  ensure  merely  a majority 
turning  out  well  in  after  life. 


* Mr.  J.  C.  Bernard. 


t Wm.  Crawford,  Esq. 
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Besides  this,  we  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  has  caused  the  substi- 
tution of  infants  through  the  medium  of  the  parish  nurses,  whose  interest,  consequently,  is,  that 
the  real  foundling  should  die,  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  imposed  child.  We  have  also 
seen  that  the  system  pursued  has  caused  the  carrying  of  syphilis  into  the  families  of  the  pea- 
santry ; and,  finally,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Cork  are  taxed  to  support  many  illegitimate  or  other  children  not  the  offspring  of  women 
belonging  to  the  city. 


HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

This  establishment  embraces  the  population  of  both  city  and  county,  and  extends  to  three 
classes  of  paupers,  namely,  destitute,  sick  poor,  and  vagrants  committed  for  punishment. 
There  is  also,  in  an  adjoining  building,  under  the  management  of  the  same  Board  of  Governors, 
a lunatic  asylum.  The  number  of  inmates,  when  we  visited  it,  was,  in  the  former,  1,055,  in 
the  latter,  346  ; both  appeared  much  crowded. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a large  pile  of  old  buildings,  enclosing  yards,  so  that  the  in- 
mates can  be  completely  shut  in  ; and  no  person,  once  admitted,  is  now  allowed  leave  to  go 
out  on  private  business,  on  any  pretence ; and  on  any  one  desiring  permanently  to  leave  the 
establishment,  the  permission  of  the  Board  must  be  obtained.  The  house  is  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  in  a healthy  situation.  We  visited  it  without  giving  any  notice  of  our  intention. 
There  appeared  to  be  want  of  regularity,  and  also  of  classification ; this,  the  master  said,  the 
Governors  were  fully  aware  of,  and  anxious  to  remedy,  but  that  limited  space  did  not  admit  of 
its  being  effected.  Women  of  bad  character,  and  even  some  sent  in  for  punishment,  are,  in 
consequence,  mixed  with  the  other  females,  and  boys  are  also  mixed  with  the  men,  except  in 
their  dormitories;  and  even  there  we  found  that  some  of  the  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old  were  placed  with  the  men.  The  master  said  the  reason  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  they 
went  out  with  these  men  at  daylight  to  sweep  the  streets,  which  is  the  principal  work  per- 
formed by  the  inmates  ; for  this  service  the  establishment  receives  from  the  Wide-street  Com- 
missioners £280  per  annum,  and  £50  for  the  manure  from  the  persons  who  take  it  away.  It 
is  only  lately  that  this  mode  of  employing  the  inmates  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is  considered 
by  some  gentlemen  as  interfering  with  the  poor  labourers'  relying  on  their  own  means,  and 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  pay  to  unpauperized  labourers  a larger  sum,  than,  by  this 
system,  to  take  work  from  them,  and  that  the  inmates  should  be  restricted  to  work  within  the 
establishment.  The  employment  in  the  house  is  chiefly  breaking  stones,  for  which  purpose 
four  horses  are  kept  to  supply  materials  from  the  quarry;  so  that,  after  deducting  the 
expenses,  the  profitable  returns  must  be  very  small. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  precludes  the  Governors  from 
taking  more  than  two  roods  of  ground  for  the  site  of  the  establishment,  and  from  hiring 
ground  for  more  than  21  years.  This  prevents  them  from  extending  the  premises  so  as  to 
admit  of  classification,  and,  in  some  measure,  prevents  their  obtaining  ground  for  gardens ; 
which  would  be  the  best  mode  of  finding  work  for,  and  the  produce  would  go  towards  the 
support  of,  the  inmates.  The  Governors  consider  it  very  desirable  for  the  good  of  the 
institution,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  obtaining  any  ground  they  may  require 
for  its  use,  on  the  valuation  of  a jury.  There  is  open  ground  close  to  the  buildings,  conve- 
nient for  such  purpose.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Parker,  suggested  that  the  inmates 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  completion  of  the  sea-wall,  by  which  the  harbour 
would  be  improved,  and  valuable  ground  reclaimed  close  to  the  building.  This  dyke,  or  wall, 
was  in  progress  for  nearly  20  years,  by  an  annual  grant  from  Government  of  £1,000,  and  is 
about  half  completed.  It  is  evidently  a work  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  city. 

A few  of  the  old  inmates  were  occupied  at  their  previous  trades,  as  weaving,  shoe-mending, 
and  tailoring,  which  two  latter  trades  are  taught  to  some  of  the  boys.  The  women  and  girls 
were  plaiting  straw,  spinning,  and  sewing. 

The  government  used  to  be  entirely  under  the  corporation,  or  persons  named  by  them,  but 
it  was  discovered,  in  1826,  that,  by  a clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  any  person  had  a right 
to  be  a governor  who  contributed  £3  annually;  of  which  several  gentlemen  availed  them- 
selves. Previous  to  that  period  no  Roman  Catholic  had  been  admitted  a Governor. 

The  present  Governors  are  as  follows  : — • 

Px  officio. — The  bishops  of  the.  dioceses,  the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  city  and 
county. 

The  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  recorder  of  Cork. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  city  and  county. 

Elected  by  the  corporation  ......  55 

From  the  payment  of  £20  each  ......  7 

„ „ £3  annually  .....  44 
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Munster. 


The  following  Return  shows  the  State  of  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  last  Three  Years 


The  increase  in  the  last  column  is  attributed  to  Government  having  withdrawn  the  sum  given  to  the  Lock  Ward  in 
the  South  Infirmary. 


FUNDS  from  which  it  has  been  supported. 


1S30. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Donations 

508 

5 

8 

569 

13 

2 

666 

16 

9 

384  16 

0 

Private  Subscriptions 

25  S 

16 

0 

261 

0 

0 

265 

9 

0 

245 

4 

0 

Bequests 

15 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

616 

6 

5 

160 

0 

0 

Annual  Bequests 

17 

10 

9 

17 

10 

9 

17 

10 

9 

17 

10 

9 

Collections  after  Sermons  in  Pro-1 
testant  Churches  . . . . J 

491 

13 

5 

474 

19 

8 

496 

1 

11 

362 

8 

3 

Collections  after  Sermons  in  Ro-1 
man  Catholic  Chapels.  . .J 

59 

1 

3 

74 

17 

6 

Do.  Dissenting  Places  of  Worship 

89 

0 

7 

66 

19 

3 

78 

19 

6 

21 

11 

2 

Total  Voluntary  Contributions  . 

1,439 

7 

S 

1,530 

0 

4 

2,141 

4 

4 

1,189 

10 

2 

City  Presentments  .... 

1,100 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

County  ditto 

1,292 

6 

2 

1,292 

6 

2 

1,292 

6 

2 

1,292 

6 

2 

Total  Assessment  .... 

2,392 

6 

2 

2,892 

6 

2 

2,892 

6 

2 

2,892 

6 

2 

General  Total 

3,831 

13 

10 

4,422 

6 

6 

5,033 

10 

6 

4,081 

16 

4 

A Report  was  published  on  the  23d  January  1834,  by  a committee  of  the  Governors  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  state  of  the  establishment,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 
“ The  first  consideration  which  actuated  your  committee,  they  need  hardly  say,  was  a con- 
scientious and  scrupulous  regard  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  amongst  the  inmates  of 
the  House  of  Industry ; and  their  next  view  was  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  food  and  main- 
tenance consistent  with  the  paramount  object  of  health,  accompanied  by  such  a system  of  re- 
straint and  discipline  as  should  be  thought  mild  and  humane,  yet  hold  out  no  inducement  to 
covet  an  abode  in  an  institution  which,  under  any  species  of  pauper  provision,  should  not  be 
as  desirable  as  the  average  mode  of  life  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  whose  off-scourings 
as  well  as  the  blamelessly  destitute,  it  is  intended  to  support.” 

" It  would  only  fatigue  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  enter  into  a lengthened  detail  of  the 
system  (if  system  it  could  be  called)  which  existed  at  the  period  of  their  appointment, 
whereby,  naturally  enough,  a host  of  drones  were  collected  into  the  establishment,  who  were 
instantly  put  to  flight  by  the  reduction  in  the  scale  of  rations,  the  abolition  of  the  Mendicity 
Asylum,  and  an  improved  system  of  discipline  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institution.* 
A heavy  list  of  labourers  was  maintained  out  of  doors  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the 
streets,  whilst  the  house  was  full  of  able-bodied  idlers.  Paupers  were  permitted  to  quit  the 
establishment  by  day,  and  to  return  for  food  and  lodging  after  their  usual  and  agreeable  pere- 
grinations. The  hospital  was  made  a cover  for  extra  allowances  of  food  to  individuals  who 
were  not  on  the  list.” 

* It  has  been  stated  to  be  a new  practice. 
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“ Food.— In  all  their  proceedings  relative  to  this  important  branch  of  the  expenditure,  vour 
committee  have  invariably  acted  under  the  guidance  and  sanction  of  your  humane  and  en- 
lightened physician.  Dr.  Townsend,  and  though,  from  a computation  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane 
to  which  the  Board  will  please  to  direct  their  attention,  a saving  has,  within  this  year  past' 
been  effected  to  a very  important  amount,  which  would  have  been  double  as  much  in  times  of 
scarcity,  they  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  House  of 
Industry  was  never,  perhaps,  in  so  satisfactory  a state  as  at  present.  Tile  scale  of  food  now 
recommended  and  acted  upon  is,  for  adults, — 

“ Breakfast,  five  ounces  of  oatmeal,  one  Irish  pint  of  milk. 

" D“'neI'>  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  quart  of  porridge,  one  ounce  of  meal,  pepper  and 
vegetables.  1 

“ Evenings,  a cake  of  three  ounces  to  workmen. 

“ ®lr  Thomas  Deane  states  the  expense  per  head  per  annum,  inclusive  of  salaries  and  house 
repairs,  to  be  £4.  10s.  for  each  pauper,  or  nearly  3d.  per  diem. 

“ Discipline.— No  one  is  permitted  to  have  egress  from  the  House  of  Industry  without  the 
express  permission,  in  writing,  of  Mr.  Pearse  (the  master)  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  • 
and  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  salutary  consequences  that  have  flowed  from  the  regulation 
which,  together  with  the  diminution  in  the  scale  of  food,  has  been  the  principal  means  of  re- 
storing the  House  of  Industry  to  its  legitimate  application  for  the  public  relief.  One  entrance 
only  is  now  permitted  into  the  whole  building,  excepting  a back  gateway,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  manure.  The  door-way  to  the  hospital  has  been  closed  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  other  abuses.  Your  committee  would  also 
recommend  that  cleanliness,  which  is  unfortunately  considered  by  the  class  which  resorts  to 
this  establishment  as  an  actual  punishment,  should  be  much  more  strictly  enforced  than  at 
present.”  ***** 

" Classification. — Your  committee  grieve  to  report  this  indispensable  requisite  to  the  proper 
working  of  a house  of  industry  is  at  present  almost  impracticable,  from  the  total  want  of 
room  within  the  building.  The  distressing  consequences  of  this  deficiency  are  every  day 
apparent,  and  it  is  a question  whether  the  mischief  springing  from  it  do  not  greatly  over- 
balance any  good,  in  a charitable  point  of  view,  arising  from  this  institution  as  an  asylum'for  the 
wretched.  It  is  within  the  cognizance  of  your  committee  that  very  many  virtuous  females  have 
been  fatally  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  outcasts  who  are  here  associated  with  them.” 

“ Your  committee  have,  however,  done  their  utmost,  considering  the  confined  space  of  your 
premises  ; and  they  rejoice  to  say  that  the  females  are  now  for  the  first  time  accommodated 
entirely  apart  from  any  class  of  the  males.” 

In  the  hospital  of  the  establishment  there  is  a ward  appropriated  for  prostitutes  who  come 
in  diseased.  The  Table  shows  the  number  admitted  yearly ; they  are  seldom  committed  as 
vagrants,  but  come  as  paupers  on  their  own  application.  This  class,  and  vagrants  for  punish- 
ment, the  Governors  are  very  desirous  should  be  removed,  particularly  the  latter,  who  would 
he  more  properly  placed  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  children  appeared  very  healthy : a portion  of  them  were  in  the  school ; and,  from  their 
answers  to  questions,  they  seem  to  be  well  taught  and  to  understand  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic : at  15  or  16  they  are  put  out  as  servants,  but  no  fee  paid. 

There  is  a general  reluctance  to  take  these  children,  from  their  low  origin ; and  they 
are  said  not  to  turn  out  so  well  as  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  though  perhaps  as  well 
as  children  brought  up  in  the  city : there  is  consequently  much  difficulty  in  getting  them 
places,  and  they  frequently  return  to  the  house,  but  probably  as  much  from  the  fault  of  the 
master  as  that  of  the  servant.  The  girls  who  have  come  back  to  the  house  seldom  do  so  from 
disease.  Thirty  lads  went  off  last  year  t.o  Don  Pedro,  and  90  girls  have  been  sent  to  New 
South  Wales  ; the  passage  paid  by  Government*. 

An  answer  from  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  an  applica- 
tion made  to  obtain  a passage  for  more  girls  to  New  South  Wales,  was  read  when  we  were 
present  at  a meeting  of  the  Board.  It  stated  that  the  Government  would  pay  £12  for  each, 
but  the  establishment  must  pay  the  rest.;  namely,  about  £5  more  for  the  passage,  and  give 
each  a proper  outfit,  which  would  also  cost  £5.  The  Board  considered  their  funds  would  not 
enable  them  to  accede  to  these  conditions. 

At  this  meeting  the  applicants  for  admission  were  examined  by  the  Board,  and  only  one 
out  of  20  or  25  was  refused.  This  was  stated  to  be  the  usual  proportion.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  reason  assigned  for  refusal  was  the  applicant  being  of  bad  habits;  but  it.  was  not 
improbable  he  would  get  committed,  and  be  sent  to  the  house  as  a vagrant.  In  this  case  he 
will  be  under  a little  more  restraint,  and  more  work  exacted. 

An  application  was  made  by  a woman  to  be  passed  with  her  children  to  England.  The 
Board  have  a contract  with  the  steamers  to  take  persons  sent  by  them  to  Liverpool  at  half 
price,  namely,  5s.  Previous  to  giving  them  an  order  for  a passage,  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
their  means  of  subsistence  on  the  other  side.  The  number  thus  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
year  may  be  20  or  30 ; they  are  mostly'  Irish  women  married  in  England,  and  having,  through 
their  husbands,  acquired  a settlement  there : common  beggars,  they  stated,  are  never  sent. 

In  the  amount  of  collections  made  at  places  of  worship,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
nothing  for  the  last  two  years  from  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  It  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
this,  as  at  the  Board  of  Governors  one  member  called  our  attention  to  it ; at  the  same  time 
making  the  remark,  “ that  though  the  clergymen  of  that  sect  refused  to  contribute,  the  place 
was  filled  with  their  paupers.” 

A gentleman  of  the  latter  persuasion  having  urged  us  to  investigate  this  charge,  we  inquired 
the  reasons  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  from  some  of  his  clergy.  It  was  said  by 


* Mr.  Wm.  Crawford,  Mr.  Wm.  Parker,  Mr.  Heard. 
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them  'to  arise,  not  from  any  feeling  against  the  House  of  Industry,  which  they  consider  a 
most  useful  charity,  but  that  their  church  does  not  contribute  to  it  merely  on  account  of  the 
heavy  expenses  which  must  be  met  by  the  collections  made  ; viz.  the  clerks’  salary,  the  altar 
expenses,  wine,  candles,  vestments,  the  schoolmaster,  &c.,  all  which  expenses  in  the  Pro- 
, testant  Church  are  borne  by  the  rates ; besides  this  they  have  orphans  to  support,  and  many 
charitable  institutions  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to  preach,  as  the  Magdalen,  the  Lying- 
in-Hospital,  and  poor  schools,  which  are  entirely  dependent  on  private  charity.  To  the  above 
may  also  be  added  the  building  chapels  and  keeping  them  up,  and  for  one  in  the  city 
£52  per  annum  is  paid  for  ground  rent  only.  Besides,  the  collections  at  charity  sermons 
have  of  late  years  greatly  decreased,  so  that  the  amount  is  only  about  a fourth  part  of  what 
it  used  to  be;  and  the  fees  received  by  the  clergy  for  baptism,  &c.,  have  fallen  off  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  Protestant  bishop  is  called  upon,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  order  his  clergy  through- 
out the  country,  yearly,  to  give  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of  Industry:  were  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  do  the  same,  nothing  would  be  gained,  since  the  people  are  too 
poor  to  give  more  than  they  now  contribute. 

When  this  subject  was  brought  forward  some  time  back,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in 
order  to  show  their  good  will  towards  the  institution,  subscribed  individually,  and  the  collec- 
tion amounted  to  £25,  the  entry  of  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  book. 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  was  brought  forward  at  the  Board.it  has  been 
necessary  to  notice  it ; but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  we  have  rarely'  found  a sectarian 
spirit  to  prevail  in  relieving  pauperism  in  this  city.  In  our  examination  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sloane,  Presbyterian  minister,  he  stated  that,  as  a member  of  the  Boards  during  the  scarcity 
of  1826,  and  afterwards  during  the  cholera,  no  distinctions  were  ever  made,  nor  questions  put, 
as  to  sects,  in  granting  relief ; and  the  subscriptions  raised  were  from  all  sects  without  dis- 
tinction, in  proportion  to  their  respective  means. 

With  regard  to  the  House  of  Industry  being  adequate  to  the  fair  demands  made  on  it,  the 
opinions  are  contradictory,  but  may  be  reconciled  by  the  different  views  taken  of  it.  From 
its  being  nearly  full  at  present,  a period  when  no  unusual  want  exists,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  be  quite  inadequate,  for  a period  of  distress. 

Since  the  regulations  have  been  adopted,  as  stated  in  the  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  it  has,  however,  been  found  unnecessary  to  refuse  admission  to  any  applicant. 
“ There  is  no  instance  of  a person  being  rejected  who  is  a proper  object.  We  always  make 
room,”  were  words  used  by  the  chairman  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mere  confinement  to  the  premises,  the  requiring  a little  work,  regularity  of  conduct,  and 
cleanliness,  have,  therefore,  been  sufficient  to  reduce  to  this  small  number  the  applicants  from 
a population  which  includes  both  county  and  city.  In  the  latter  alone  we  have  shown  there 
are  6,000  destitute,  the  general  state  of  whom  has  been  described;  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  are  worse  off  as  to  lodging,  clothes,  and  food,  than  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house.  That 
the  diet  in  the  latter  is  ample  is  evident  from  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  inmates,  parti- 
cularly of  the  children,  who,  being  constant  residents,  afford  the  best  criterion. 

The  want  of  the  means  of  classification  in  the  House  of  Industry  has  been  mentioned. 
The  South  Infirmary,  a large  building  with  yards  adjoining  the  premises,  which,  if  made 
over  to  it,  in  an  arrangement  of  the  charitable  institutions  which  will  be  suggested,  afford 
space  for  effecting  this,  or  making  the  Foundling  Hospital  a mere  branch  of  the  poor-house 
would,  by  enabling  the  removal  of  a number  of  the  women  and  children,  give  considerable 
means  towards  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

The  want  of  power  in  the  Governors  for  acquiring  more  ground  for  building,  or  for  a 
garden,  has  been  stated,  and  it  appears  very  desirable,  particularly  for  the  latter  purpose, 
that  such  power  should  be  vested  in  them. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  small  institutions  supported  by  bequests,  or  private 
subscription ; namely, 

1st,  The  Magdalen  Asylum. — The  premises,  consisting  of  a large  house  and  yard,  are 
an  old  donation ; the  other  expenses  are  chiefly  met  by  the  labour  of  inmates  as  laundresses. 
The  number  at  present  is  22;  they  are  all  Roman  Catholics ; their  ages  from  16  to  35. 
They  remain  in  the  establishment  for  three  yearn,  after  which  places  areT obtained  for  them, 
and  they  generally  conduct  themselves  well.  In  order  to  obtain  admission,  the  recommen- 
dation of  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  is  necessary.  There  are  more  applicants  than 
can  be  admitted. 

2d.  House  of  Refuge  for  penitent  women ; namely,  magdalens  and  female  prisoners  on 
their  release  from  the  gaols.  The  inmates  at  present  of  the  latter  class  are  8,  of  the  former 
6, — total  14 : the  house  will  contain  35.  The  committee  of  ladies  select  from  the  applicants 
those  they  consider  the  fittest  objects,  and  seldom  receive  any  above  19  years  old  * : all  the 
inmates  must  attend  divine  service  of  the  Established  Church,  though  one-half  are  Roman 
Catholics.  A laundry  is  also  the  chief  support  of  this  establishment,  and  both  work  at  prices 
lower  than  the  washerwomen  of  the  town.  The  women  also  remain  in  it  three  years,  and 
then  get  places  through  the  interest  of  the  patronesses. 

Females  are  not  admitted  to  either  of  the  above  establishments  on  account  of  poverty  only; 
sucli  applications  are  sometimes  made  f,  and  the  applicants  assign  as  a reason  for  doing  so. 


* Matron.  f The  Matron,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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the  immoral  classes  with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  associate  in  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
the  publicity  of  going  there. 

3d.  Protestant  Orphan  Society. — This  charity  is  not  confined  to  objects  belonging  to  the 
city,  but  extends  over  the  neighbourhood ; the  orphans  are  placed  at  board  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where  they  are  placed : great  part  of  the  subscrip- 
tions are  from  persons  in  the  country. 

4th.  Saint  Patrick's  Orphan  Asylum. — Established  1807  ; President,  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; the  amount  yearly 
about  £300.  The  children  are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  subscribers : 40  children 
are  now  in  the  asylum ; and  20  candidates,  12  of  them  of  parents  who  died  of  cholera, 
remain,  from  a want  of  funds,  on  the  list  for  admission.  For  the  latter  reason  they  have 
given  up  the  schoolmaster,  and  now  send  the  children  to  the  Lancasterian  and  Monks 
schools  : nearly  all  the  children  turn  out  well.  They  are  traced  from  the  references  made  to 
the  patrons  for  character ; all  the  children  at.  present  in  the  Asylum  are  Roman  Catholics, 
although  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  creed. 

5th.  Masonic  Female  Orphan  Asylum. — For  the  children  of  deceased  or  decayed  freemasons, 
established  in  1820 ; since  which  period  31  children  have  been  apprenticed  from  it,  and  have 
nearly  all  turned  out  well.  There  are  at  present  16  children  in  the  house;  the  yearly  sub- 
scription is  about  £200. 

6th.  Indigent  Room-keepers'  Society. — The  average  yearly  subscription  is  £350.  The 
applicants  for  assistance  are  recommended  by  subscribers,  or  they  apply  at  once  to  the 
visitors.  The  sums  given  are  Is.  to  2s.  per  fortnight.  In  some  cases  £1  to  £1.  10s.  is 
advanced,  to  enable  them  to  trade : for  instance,  to  shoemakers  to  buy  leather,  or  women  to 
purchase  old  clothes ; it  is  never  repaid.  Mr.  Topp,  a visitor,  says  the  funds  of  this  charity 
are  not  adequate  to  one-fourth  of  tne  demand  made  on  it  by  fit  objects. 

7th.  Saint  Joseph  Society. — Patron,  the  Rev.  J.  Mathew,  P.P.,  for  the  relief  of  sick  poor 
in  their  houses.  The  funds  arise  from  ground  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  given  by  Mr. 
Mathew  for  a cemetery ; the  rental  from  tins  ground  is  now  £240,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  subscriptions,  making,  in  all,  £284;  the  sums  given  arc  from  Gd.  to  2.?.  weekly.  The 
objects  relieved  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  destitution  ; they  must  be  recommended  by  a clergy- 
man, physician,  or  respectable  parishioner.  There  are  more  applicants  than  the  funds  admit 
of  being  placed  on  the  books.  Tins  society  is  represented  as  being  of  great  utility. 

8th.  Deaf  and  Dumb. — This  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ; the 
annual  amount  about  £90.  There  are,  at  present,  15  children;  they  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  not  to  speak. 

The  Almshouses  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  Presbyterian. — The  funds  of  this  establishment  arise  from  the  interests  of  bequests, 
amounting  to  £30,  and  church  collection,  making,  in  all,  about  £107  yearly.  Eight  old  per- 
sons of  this  congregation  are  lodged,  and  receive  2 s.  Gel.  to  3s.  a-week  each,  besides  which 
casual  cases  are  relieved  at  their  houses. 

2d.  Saint  Paul's. — The  funds  arise  from  the  interest  of  accumulations  amounting  to  £21, 
and  church  collection,  in  all  making  about  £120  yearly.  17  persons,  within  the  almshouse, 
receive  each  l.v.  6 d.  weekly,  the  remainder  is  given  to  the  parish  poor. 

3d.  Saint  Anne's,  Shandon, — Attached  to  the  Green  Coat  Hospital.  16  widows  ai’e  lodged 
in  the  house,  but  receive  no  money ; the  funds  are  from  bequests,  the  interest,  yearly,  £90 ; 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  house,  the  remainder  is  given  weekly  to  paupers  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens. 

4th.  Saint  Finbar's. — Contains  1 1 inmates,  each  receives  2v.  weekly,  and  two  pecks  of 
coals.  The  funds  are  from  bequests  and  church  collection ; average  yearly  about  £120. 

5th.  Saint  Nicholas. — Contains  26  old  people,  who  have  each  2s.  per  week,  and  coals. 
The  funds  depend  on  voluntary  subscription;  average  annually  £150. 

6th.  Saint  Mary's,  Shandon. — Accommodates  8 old  persons,  who  receive  each  1$.  7^d. 
weekly.  The  funds  are  from  endowments ; amounting  to  about  £36 ; and  a church  collec- 
tion, which  is  distributed  to  the  poor,  amounting  to  about  £160 : total  £196. 

7th.  S kiddy's. — 42  widows,  lodged,  and  paid  weekly  from  1j.  6 d.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  The 
funds  arise  from  houses  in  Cork,  let  yearly  at  £238. 

8th.  Bertridge. — For  10  old  Protestant  soldiers  who  have  lodging  and  1j.  Gel.  weekly 
each;  the  surplus  is  expended  in  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor  Protestants.  The  funds 
are  from  lands,  the  present  rental  of  which  is  £258. 

The  two  last-mentioned  charities  are  under  the  management  of  the  corporation. 

Loan  Societies. — Of  these  there  are  two  in  Cork,  the  first  is  under  trustees  of  the  funds 
for  the  promotion  of  industry.  £4,760  is  lent  out  to  tradespeople  in  the  city  at  2 per  cent, 
interest.  £25  is  the  smallest  sum  advanced,  and  two  securities  are  required.  In  selecting 
from  among  the  applicants,  those  are  preferred  whose  business  gives  employment  to  many 
hands. 

The  expense  of  management  is  £80.  The  following  is  the  List  of  Trades,  and  amounts  to 
which  loans  are  at  present  made ; the  names  of  the  individuals  are  not  published : — 
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One  very  extensive  manufacture  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  ropes. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

&c.,  with  a 

large  bleach-ground,  given  by  order  of  the 

London  trustees  . ... 

2,000 

0 

0 

An  extensive  manufacture  of  linen,  &c.,  with  bleach  green 

500 

0 

0 

Do.  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  and  snuff 

275 

0 

0 

Do.  spades,  shovels,  &c. 

300 

0 

0 

A manufacture  of  leather  ..... 

200 

0 

0 

Do. 

lime,  salt,  &c.  .... 

133 

6 

8 

Do. 

machinery  ..... 

133 

6 

8 

Do. 

furniture  ..... 

155 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.  ..... 

80 

0 

0 

Do. 

tobacco  and  snuff,  &c. 

66 

13 

4 

Do. 

wool  ...... 

76 

13 

4 

Do. 

do.  ..... 

34 

0 

0 

Do. 

thread,  tapes,  &c.  .... 

175 

0 

0 

Females  for  manufacture  of  bonnets,  caps,  &c. 

80 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

80 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

50 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

75 

0 

0 

Do. 

do.  . 

30 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

25 

0 

0 

Do. 

do. 

25 

0 

0 

A stationer 

100 

0 

0 

Do. 

66 

13 

4 

A hatter 

50 

0 

0 

A cooper 

25 

0 

0 

A shoemaker 

25 

0 

0 

£4,760  13  4 


2d.  Cork  Charitable  Loan  Society.— -This  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and 
about  £2,000  is  kept  in  constant  circulation ; it  is  lent  in  sums  of  £3  to  persons  of  good 
character,  which  must  be  certified  by  three  respectable  persons  and  a clergyman ; two  securi- 
ties are  also  required,  so  that  only  £3.  1$.  6d.  has  been  lost  to  the  society  in  ten  years.  The 
following  extract  is  from  the  regulations  of  the  society : — 

“ The  borrower  of  the  loan  of  £3  must  pay  it  back  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6 d.  per  week,  and  if 
the  payments  are  regularly  made  every  Monday  before  one  o’clock,  a preference  will  be  given 
him  or  her  by  receiving  tire  loan  at  a future  period.  A fine  of  3d.  will  be  made  for  the  first 
neglect  of  payment,  6 d.  for  the  second,  and  if  a third  week  elapses,  no  further  loan  will  be 
granted,  and  the  debt  will  be  instantly  sued  for.” 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  from  the  last  Report  by  the  committee  : 

“ Your  committee  make  particular  inquiries  from  each  applicant  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  loan,  so  that  employments  of  improper  and  injurious  tendencies  are  not  encouraged- 
punctuality  and  regularity  have  been  strictly  enforced ; and  cleanliness  of  person  has  been  also 
required.  To  our  half-educated  poor,  your  committee  conceive  the  latter  is  of  no  little  con- 
sequence, and  they  have  the  pleasure  to  perceive  that  an  evident  improvement  is  apparent  in 
those  who  now  seek  the  loan.  To  your  funds  punctuality  and  regularity  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance In  cases  of  any  irregularity,  the  rule  has  been  very  stricdy  adhered  to  of  post- 
poning the  application  to  a future  committee  day.”  1 

“ This  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  your  funds  regular,  and  been  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
rowers also,  by  engrafting  habits  of  order,  sobriety,  and  punctuality  among  a class  hitherto 
sadly  ignorant  of  their  value.”  « But,  although  the  fund  is  so  large,  and  kept  in  full  circula- 
tion, yet  your  committee  find  that  the  application  from  a number  of  very  deserving  persons 
are  greatly  more  than  can  be  accommodated;  so  much  so,  that  they  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  refuse  papers  because  of  the  vast  numbers  already  waiting  the  return  of  the  fund 
to  obtain  it  1 our  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  their  satisfaction  at  several  in- 
stances of  persons  who  had  been  receiving  the  loan  for  some  years,  now  declining  it  because 
their  circumstances  had  been  much  improved  by  your  aid.  Some  of  these  persons  are  now 
received  as  securities ; others,  though  not  in  actual  want  of  the  loan,  still  request  it  as  they 
say  it  has  been  a lucky  penny  to  them— the  luck  consisting  in  the  necessity  for  sobriety  and  in- 
bySst5ety^Ianty  pUQCtuallty  °f  the  and  the  due  value  of  money  required 

It  further  appears  from  the  Report  that  2,473  families  obtained  loans  during  last  year  • the 
number  now  on  the  books  replug  weekly  is  1,113.  The  charge  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  interest  on  these  loans,  is  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  management  " 

We  shall  now  ™re  a recapitulation  of  the  funds  raised  annually  for  the  different  charities 
within  the  city  of  Cork,  for  the  rehef  of  the  pauper  population. 

In  some  oases,  where  no  positive  information  was  obtained,  the  estimated  sum  is  given  • 
this  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  approximate  amount  raised  in  the  city  for 
these  charitable  institutions.  3 
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Grand  Jury 
Presentment 
or  Taxation. 

Voluntary 
Subscriptions 
and  Bequests. 

Munster. 
City  of  Cork. 

Foundling  Hospital  Tax  on  Coals  . •••... 

House  oflndustry,  County  £1,292,  City  £l,600  .... 

Magdalen  As, tarn  ( Supported  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  the  inmates 
House  of  Refuse  1 The  amounts  from  Charity  Sermons  were  not  given,  1 
b [ but  are  estimated  at  . . . . . j 

Saint  Patrick’s  Orphan  Society.  . . , . . 

Masonic  Female  dilto  ......... 

Indigent  Room-keepers’  ditto  ........ 

Saint  Joseph  ditto  ......... 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  ........ 

Alms  House,  Presbyterian  ........ 

Ditto,  St.  Paul’s  ......... 

Ditto,  St.  Nicholas’s.  ........ 

Ditto,  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon  ....... 

Ditto,  St.  Mary’s  ditto  . . . . . . ' . 

Ditto,  St.  Finnbars  ......... 

Ditto,  Breteridge  ......... 

Ditto,  Kiddy’s  ......... 

£. 

5,500 

1,600 

£. 

87 

1,200 

100 

Captain. 

J.  W.  Pringle,  R.E. 
and 

Lieut-Col.  Burke. 

100 
300 
200 
350 
284 
90 
107 
120 
150 
90  ' 

196 
120 
258 
238 

Charitable 

Institutions. 

Total 

7,100 

3,990 

MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Lunatic  Asylum  : county,  £2,490  ; city,  £1,682  . 
North  Infirmary  ...... 

South  ditto  ...... 

Dispensary  ....... 

Fever  Hospital  ...... 

Lying-in  ditto  ...... 

1,682 

230 

230 

260 

900 

550 

530 

428 

788 

344 

Total  for  Medical 

3,302 

2,640 

10,402 

6,630 

General  Total 

£ 17,032 

In  addition  to  the  above,  £2,490  is  appropriated  from  the  county  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
£ 1,292  to  the  House  of  Industry. 


Poor  Rate. — Since  this  Inquiry  is  looked  upon  as  a preliminary  measure  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  establishing  a compulsory  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  many 
of  the  witnesses  have  given  their  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  opinions  we  shall  submit  are 
given  by  gentlemen  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  management,  of  the  funds  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  amount,  and  the  sources  from  whence  the  money  is  derived,  have  been  stated. 

The  Dean  of  Cork  considers  the  funds  now  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  adequate  to 
meet  all  fair  and  reasonable  demands  upon  them ; he  considers,  however,  the  confined  applica- 
tion in  some  cases,  and  particularly  from  a sectarian  spirit,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  House  of 
Refuge,  a great  fault,  whereby  utility  is  much  diminished. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Qriarry  states,  that  although  he  fears  a poor-rate  would  interfere  with  private 
subscriptions,  yet  he  would  approve  of  a rate  so  far  as  to  support  hospitals  and  infirmaries  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  particularly  for  incurable  cases,  many  of  whom  are  now  found  in 
their  own  confined  abodes  in  great  wretchedness,  and  entailing  the  same  on  relations  or 
friends  who  support  them. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  fears  that  the  respect  and  attention  shown  by  children  to 
their  parents,  which  is  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country,  would  be  ultimately  de- 
stroyed by  the  introduction  of  poor-laws ; still  he  is  in  favour  of  some  kind  of  legal  provision 
being  made  for  the  destitute. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  England  is  desirous  of  seeing  a compulsory  poor-rate  established  for  the 
support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  in  no  manner  to  give  a right  to  relief  to  the  able-bodied. 

Mr.  William  Crawford  considers  that  the  system  at  present  followed  of  uniting  voluntary 
subscriptions  with  compulsory  payment  by  assessment,  and  making  the  amount  of  the  latter 
depend  on  that  of  the  former,  is  bad  in  principle ; for  the  more  a proprietor  gives,  the  higher 
will  he  be  assessed : if,  therefore,  this  system  be  continued,  each  rate  payer  should  be  allowed 
to  deduct  from  his  assessment  the  amount  of  his  subscriptions  ; private  subscriptions,  he  con- 
siders, should,  however,  be  entirely  devoted  to  those  charities  which  are  not  in  any  way  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  funds.  Further,  if  a poor-rate  be  adopted,  it  should  be  on  property 
generally,  and  each  person  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  property. 
The  residents  in  Cork  are  nearly  all  mere  under-tenants,  and  all  the  city  taxes  fall  upon  them 
in  proportion  to  the  rents  they  pay ; and  since  the  shops  and  houses  have  been  generally 
taken  at  the  highest  rents  the  tenants  can  afford,  any  additional  charge  should  fall  on  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground  rent  and  the  different  lessees,  according  to  the  value  or  price  for 
which  each  lease  would  sell : all  these  parties  must  have  accounts  from  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session, through  the  intermediate  lessees  up  to  the  ground  landlord,  by  payments  to  each 
other.  Such  an  adjustment  could,  therefore,  be  made  between  them  without  difficulty,  the 
occupying  tenant  paying  in  the  first  instance,  with  power  to  deduct  from  his  lessor,  and  so  on, 
through  each  link  in  the  chain  of  subletting. 

Observations  to  the  same  import  were  made  by  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Daly,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
England.  G 2 
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Mr.  Jennings,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  or  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  mechanics,  states  that  they  are  generally  averse  to  the  idea  of  a poor- 
rate  as  compromising  their  independence,  and  this  feeling  has  lately  increased  since  Mr. 
O’Connell  has  opposed  it. 

A comparison  between  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  laws  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  evidence  of  Donegan,  a weaver, 
which  is  given  in  a preceding  page. 

Charitable  Mr.  Mahomj,  a woollen  manufacturer,  also  says  the  poor-laws  in  England  enable  her  to 
Institutions,  undersell  us ; the  people  in  time  of  want  fall  back  on  the  poor-rates : with  us  they  are  forced 
to  leave  the  place,  and  the  manufacture  is  gone. 

Mr.  Daly  considers  that  a poor-rate  well  administered  would  change  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  improve  the  whole  country.  Many  other  gentlemen,  from  whom  we  obtained 
opinions,  are  in  favour  of  a poor-law  that  would  compel  all  persons  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  afforded  to  the  destitute  and  distressed ; but  they  qualify  their  opinions  differently : 
in  other  words,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  provisions  that  should  be  adopted  in 
such  a measure,  or  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect. 

It  has  been  a general  remark,  that  subscriptions  for  charities  raised  in  the  city  come  from 
a few  individuals.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Jennings,  states  that  the  number  who  contribute  was 
ascertained  by  a careful  comparison  of  the  lists,  and  found  to  amount  to  only  300  ; on  these 
individuals,  therefore,  the  great  burden,  although  in  this  case  a voluntary  one,  falls,  whilst 
others  of  large  property  avoid  giving  anything,  excepting  the  share  of  the  assessment  raised 
for  the  House  of  Industry. 

Whether  the  present  mode  of  raising  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  be  continued,  or  a 
poor-rate  substituted,  several  gentlemen,  as  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  Mr.  Crauforcl,  Mr.  Can- 
tillon,  and  Dr.  Bullen,  are  of  opinion  that  great  advantage  would  accrue  by  placing  the 
whole  of  the  charities  of  the  city,  or,  at  least,  all  that  receive  assistance  from  the  grand-jury 
assessments,  under  the  control  of  an  individual  appointed  by  Government,  which  would  render 
them  available  by  introducing  and  ensuring  the  continuance  of  systematic  arrangement  and 
management. 

In  concluding,  we  may  briefly  recapitulate  those  points  which  appear  to  be  of  chief  im- 
portance. The  city  of  Cork,  from  its  excellent  harbour  and  position,  remains  in  a pros- 
perous state ; and,  although  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  have  been  greatly  lowered 
since  the  war,  yet  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  still  greater,  and  the  houses 
and  clothing  of  those  classes  have  in  the  same  period  been  improving. 

The  hand-loom  weavers  are  the  only  class  who  have  been  reduced  to  great  poverty — a 
branch  of  manufacture  which,  since  it  cannot  compete  with  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
must  necessarily  cease  with  the  present  generation. 

The  introduction  of  a comparatively  efficient  police  force  into  the  city  has  checked  the 
great  evil  of  trades’  combinations.  The  fear  of  the  combined  body  has  not  since  been  able 
entirely  to  prevent  those  from  working  who  are  willing  to  do  so,  nor  the  introduction  of 
■ stranger- workmen  into  the  city. 

The  labourer,  on  his  1j.  per  diem,  with  the  other  modes  which  have  been  stated  of  im- 
proving his  situation,  is  much  more  respectable  than  the  mechanic,  gaining  double  to  treble 
that  sum.  The  great  use  of  spirits  in  the  latter  class  is  the  cause  assigned  for  this  difference. 
The  cheapness  of  whisky,  together  with  the  low  price  and  facility  of  obtaining  licences,  and 
finally,  their  combination  clubs,  leading  them  into  excesses. 

Out  of  the  city  population,  87,000,  the  number  considered  distressed,  that,  is  who  are  only 
able  to  obtain  about  half  employment,  who  are  living,  therefore,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
almost  entirely  on  potatoes,  amounts  to  22,000.  Again,  of  this  latter  number  above  6,000 
are  considered  destitute,  their  chief  support  being  from  begging : they  live  in  crowded  hovels, 
sleeping  on  straw  with  merely  their  day  rags  for  covering;  still,  however,  this  class  prefer  such 
an  existence  to  entering  the  poor-house,  although  in  it  very  moderate  work  is  required  from 
them,  and  the  diet  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  common  labourers.  Confinement  within 
the  walls  of  the  establishment,  and  a certain  degree  of  cleanliness  and  regularity,  appear  to 
be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  restrict  the  demands  upon  it,  in  ordinary  times,  to  within  its  means 
of  accommodation  fort  he  destitute,  sick,  and  delinquent  in  a population,  including  the  countv 
of  810,732  persons. 

The  city  taxation,  for  all  purposes,  amounts  to  nearly  £25,000  yearly,  levied  by  a rate  on 
the  rentals  of  3.?.  per  pound : of  this  sum  £1,600  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor- 
house,  and  £3,302  to  medical  institutions. 

The  voluntary  contributions  to  the  former  and  similar  institutions  amount  to  £3  990  and 
to  the  latter  £2,640. 

Besides  the  above,  £5,000  to  £6,000  is  raised  annually  by  a tax  on  coals  for  the  Foundling- 
Hospital.  D 

The  charitable  institutions  may  be  said  to  be  all  generally  well  managed,  and  the  party 
and  sectarian  spirit  which  used  formerly  to  find  its  way  even  into  them  °has  (although  not 
altogether)  in  a great  measure  ceased  to  exist. 

May  14, 1834.  (Signed)  J.  W.  Pmuous. 

F.  Buhke. 
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COUNTY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  DROGHEDA. 


Population. 

1821. 

1831. 

Ballymakenny  . 
Saint  Mary’s 
Saint  Peter’s 

365 

4,753 

13,000 

363 

4,436 

12,566 

Total  . 

18,118 

17,365 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Drogheda  has  diminished 
since  1821  ; it  may  be  added  that  there  has  been  no  increase  since  1798,  for  we  were  informed 
that  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  names  of  the  inmates  of  every  house  were  required 
to  be  affixed  on  the  door,  the  population  was  ascertained  to  be  about  17,000. 

Since  the  date  of  the  census  of  1831,  the  cholera  has  made  a considerable  diminution  in  the 
population,  the  number  of  deaths  occasioned  by  it  in  1832-3  being  estimated  by  Dr.  Pentland 
at  1,500, — not  far  from  a tenth  of  the  entire  population. 

This  decline  in  the  population  of  Drogheda  appears  to  be  principally  owing  to  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  linen  manufacture  once  flourishing  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  of  which 
some  branches  have  been  altogether  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
others,  though  partially  retained,  have  yet  suffered  a considerable  depression. 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Drogheda,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  consisted  of  the 
weaving  of  two  kinds  of  linen  cloth ; one  of  which  was  chiefly  sheetings  and  dowlas,  the  other 
of  a less  width  was  called  market  linen.  The  yarn  used  in  weaving  this  cloth  was  spun  by 
hand  in  Ireland : this  domestic  manufacture  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern 
counties,  and  little  yarn  was  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda.  The  yarn  was 
purchased  from  dealers  either  by  manufacturers  who  gave  it  out  to  the  weavers,  or  by  the 
weavers  themselves,  and  whether  the  weaver  worked  on  nisown  or  another’s  account  he  wove  in 
his  own  shop  and  found  his  own  loom  and  winder.  At  this  time,  the  weavers  earned  high 
wages,  varying  from  14f.  to  £1.  Is.  a-week,  including  payment  to  his  winder.  Soon  after  the 
peace,  however,  the  linen  manufacture  began  gradually  to  migrate  from  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland  to  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  Dundee  in  Scotland;  a change  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  persons  in  Drogheda  best  acquainted  with  the  linen  trade  of  that  place,  was  pro- 
duced or  accelerated  by  the  following  causes : — 

A regulation  of  the  linen  board  as  to  the  reeling  of  linen  yarns  appears  to  have  injuriously 
affected  the  linen  weaving  of  Drogheda  in  a two-fold  way : — 

First,  it  indisposed  Irish  farmers  to  grow  flax,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  vexed  with  regula- 
tions as  to  the  reeling  of  the  yarn  which  their  wives  and  daughters  spun. 

Mr.  Crinnan,  (linen  manufacturer,)  stated  that  Irish  yarn  was  frequently  seized  in  the 
Drogheda  market  by  the  inspectors  of  the  linen  board,  although  some  of  it  was  occasionally 
smuggled  into  the  possession  of  the  weaver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  supply  of  flax  was 
diminished,  and  its  price  probably  raised. 

Secondly,  this  regulation  had  the  more  important  effect  of  excluding  all  foreign  yarns,  as 
they  could  not  be  rated  according  to  the  laws  enacted  by  the  linen  board ; and  thus  the  English 
and  Scotch  weavers  were  enabled  to  use  a better  and  cheaper  commodity,  while  the  Irish 
weaver  was  restricted  to  the  inferior  and  dearer  product  of  his  own  soil.  The  injurious  effect 
of  this  regulation  was  likewiso  enhanced  by  a prohibition  of  foreign  flax,  winch  had  been 
removed  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  which  in  Ireland  had  been  retained  in  consequence  of 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  growers,  and  even  (as  we  were  informed)  of  the  manufacturer 
of  flax. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Ennis's  (commission  agent  in  linens  and  yarn)  evidence  well 
explains  the  manner  in  which  this  regulation  affected  the  Drogheda  weaver : — 

" Linen  weaving  has  been  gradually  extended  within  the  last  four  years,  in  consequence  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  linen  board.  The  linen  board  had,  among  many  other  absurd  regula- 
tions, excluded  foreign  yarns  from  this  country,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  reeled 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  This  gave  the  English  and  Scotch  a complete  monopoly  of 
foreign  yarns,  and  enabled  them  to  have  those  yarns  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  thus 
threw  us  entirely  on  our  own  produce  which  raised  the  prices  unnaturally.  When  the  linen 
board  ceased  to  exist,  we  went  immediately  and  purchased  foreign  yarns  at  Hull.  This 
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operated  in  a two-fold  way, — first,  the  increased  demand  raised  the  price  of  foreign  yarns  in 
Britain ; and  secondly,  it  enabled  the  manufacturers  here  to  obtain  cheaper-weft  yarns  than 
they  could  have  got  at  home,  and  so  to  produce  cheaper  cloths.” 

Other  causes  likewise  conspired  to  raise  the  linen  trade  in  England  and  Scotland  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Irish  manufacturer.  The  great  command  of  capital  possessed  by  the  English 
and  Scotch  manufacturers,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  extend  their  operations  to  per- 
fect the  mode  of  production,  and  to  command  distant  markets,  from  which  the  small  capitalist 
- could  not  wait  for  returns ; the  skill  in  machinery,  which  enabled  them  almost  entirely  to 
supersede  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  hand-spinning  by  which  the  Irish  yarns  had 
been  produced;  and  probably  the  more  settled  and  secure  state  of  the  country,  which  offered  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  the  investment  of  large  masses  of  capital  in  buildings  extremely 
liable  to  destruction.  These  circumstances  contributed  to  favour  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
linen  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  produce  a corresponding  depression  in  Ireland. — (Evidence  of 
Mr.  J.  Oates,  manufacturer  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.) 

Other  improvements  likewise  introduced  elsewhere  in  the  treatment  of  the  linen  cloth  were 
not  successfully  imitated  by  the  Irish  manufacturer.  " I heard  it  stated  by  a largo  Manchester 
importer,  (says  Mr.  Whitworth , who  some  time  ago  resided  in  Manchester,)  that  the  decline 
of  the  linen  trade  in  this  town  about  20  years  ago  was  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  bleaching  the  yarn  at  the  time  when  the  chemical  process  was  introduced.  They 
spoiled  the  yarn  in  the  process  so  that  the  Drogheda  mark  made  the  cloth  unsaleable.” 

The  introduction  of  cheap  substitutes  for  linen  cloth,  as  the  species  of  cloth  called  unions, 
which  were  webs  with  a linen  warp  and  a cotton  weft,  and  the  unparalleled  decle  nsion  in  the 
price  of  calicoes,  caused  by  the  improved  machinery  invented  and  employed  in  Lancashire, 
likewise  assisted  in  accelerating  the.  contraction  of  the  linen  weaving  trade  in  Drogheda. — 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  general  merchant  and  bank  agent.) 

Several  large  capitalists  in  Drogheda  were  also,  we  are  assured,  induced  to  leave  the.  linen 
trade  by  disagreements  with  the  weavers,  who  made  unfair  demands  upon  them  for  an  advance 
of  wages. — (Evidence  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  general  merchant.)  One  of  these  capitalists,  Mr. 
Ternan  (now  engaged  in  the  farming  trade,  and  also  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Drog- 
heda and  Liverpool  steam-packcts)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  capital  from  the  linen  manufacture  into  other  branches  of  the  trade : — 

“ About  20  years  ago  I was  engaged  in  the  linen  trade.  I was  induced  to  quit  it  in  1815  by  the 
unfavourable  prospects  of  the  trade,  and  the  injudicious  regulations  of  the  linen  board.  At.  last, 
the  combination  of  the  sheeting  and  dowlas  weavers,  who  principally  came  here  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  decided  me.  They  were  a restless,  keen,  and  clever  set  of  persons.  The  number  of 
these  weavers  then  employed  here  was  about  2,000,  all  of  whom  turned  out  for  an  advance  of 
wages ; the  trade  was  fair  at,  the  time,  and  they  were  earning  from  15.v.  to  18s.  a-wcelc ; the 
payment  was  3 £d.  a- yard  and  they  demanded  4d.  As  soon  after  this  turn-out  as  I got  the  yarn 
on  my  hands  worked  oft,  I quitted  the  trade.  I think  there  are  not  now  200  weavers  of  this  kind 
in  Drogheda.  The  weavers  of  the  town  employed  in  other  branches  of  the  linen  manufacture 
did  not  join  in  this  combination.” 

At  one  time,  moreover,  a considerable  quantity  of  plain  calicoes  was  woven  by  hand  in 
Drogheda;  but  that  manufacture  has  now  almost  entirely  ceased,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  of  the  power-loom,  which  has  so  much  depressed  the  hand- 
weavers  of  plain  cotton  goods  ill  Lancashire  and  the  western  part  of  Scotland;  but  its 
original  decline,  and  its  total  extinction,  were  stated  to  us  by  a gentleman  once  engaged  in 
this  trade,  and  who  had  personally  inquired  into  the  subject,  to  be  owing  to  the  abusive 
administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  Lancashire. 

“ ^ was  th®  P001;  laws  in  England  (says  Mb.  Ennis ) that  ruined  the  cotton  weaving  here. 
I he  hand- weavers  in  Lancashire  got  allowances  from  the  parish,  which  enabled  them  to  work 
at  a lower  rate  than  the  weavers  here  who  had  no  such  advantage  ; and  the  English  manu- 
facturer was  thus  enabled  to  undersell  us  in  the  Dubliu  market.  I made  inquiries  at 
1 rest  on,  and  ascertained  this  to  be  the  fact.  The  earnings  of  weavers  were  the  same  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Drogheda,  but  the  Lancashire  weaver  received  an  additional  payment  from  the 
parish.  1 he  power-loom,  doubtless,  affected  the.  hand-weaving  in  Drogheda,  but  at  that  time 
we  were  undersold  by  hand-wove  goods.” 

Many  of  the  cotton  weavers,  thrown  out  of  work  by  these  causes,  have,  within  the  last  few 
years,  enijoloyed  their  looms  in  linen  weaving,  since  the  suppression  of  t.he  linen  board  has 
given  fresh  facilities  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  which  it  was  intended  to  foster.  Others 
preferred  altogether  to  abandon  the  unprofitable  profession  of  weaving,  and  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  steam-vessels  to  engage  in  the 
provision  trade  with  Liverpool,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention.  M any  of  the 
Drogheda  weavers,  however,  both  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  have,  at  different  times  since  the 
decline  of  the  trade,  emigrated  to  England  and  Scotland;  chiefly  to  Wigan,  Manchester,  and 
Barqsley,  in  the  former,  and  to  Dundee  in  the  latter,  country.  The  population  of  Drogheda 
is  stated  to  have  been  much  relieved  by  those  emigrations  which  have  been  sufficient, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  propagation,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  its  numbers  in  the  last  36 
years;  and,  as  it  appears,  to  keep  the  working  population  on  a level  with  the  demand  for 
labour,  although  in  part  at  a very  low  rate  of  wages.  This  effect  has,  doubtless,  in  a great 
^ ‘v*  n'.1£ral‘,,y  h“bits  °f  the  "savers;  many  of  whom,  we  were 

informed,  are  m the  llabit  of  passing  the  winter  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  on  account  of  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  dwellings  and  the  lower  price  of  coal  on  the  English  side  of  the  channel, 
and  of  returning  to  their  own  cabins  in  spring  where  they  have  more  space  and  a purer  air.— 
(Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Oates.)  Other  towns  in  the  same  coast,  where  a similar  lack  of  employ- 
ment exists,  do  nof  appear  to  show  any  tendency  to  relieve  themselves  in  a similar  manner.1  But 
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notwithstanding  these  emigrations,  by  which  the  weavers  have  been  reduced  to  not  more  than 
a third  or  a fourth  of  their  former  numbers,  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  poor  working 
population  of  Drogheda.  In  the  census  of  1831,  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Peter’s  parishes  are  stated 
to  contain. 


Persons  employed  in  manufacture,  or  in  making  manufacturing 

machinery 

Labourers  employed  in  agriculture 


921 

392 
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As  there  are  but  few  mechanists  in  Drogheda,  and  there  is  no  manufacture  in  the  town 
except  weaving,  nearly  all  the  921  individuals,  comprised  under  the  above  head,  must  have 
been  linen  or  cotton  weavers. 

The  number  of  looms  now  employed  in  Drogheda  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Ennis  at  about  1,000.  The  weaver  finds  Iris  own  loom°  and  pays  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  it,  including  that  of  winding  the  yarn ; one  winder  can  attend  two 
looms,  and  usually  the  weavers  employ  their  own  children  either  boys  or  girls.  When  the 
weaver  has  not  any  children,  he  is  forced  to  hire  a winder,  who  for  plain  goods  is  paid  from 
6 d.  to  8(2.,  for  checks  from  lOd.  to  1,?.  a-week.  A weaver’s  earnings  at  Drogheda  are  not 
now  more  than  3s.  to  4j>\  a-week  for  plain  goods,  including  the  labour  of  the  winder.  For 
fancy  goods  they  can  earn,  on  an  average,  including  the  winder,  as  much  as  8s.  a-week ; 
but  for  this  they  must  work  16  hours  a-day.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  all  the 
weavers  in  Drogheda,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  have  had  employment  at  these 
rates. 

We  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  the  causes  of  this  low  rate  of  wao-es  for  the  hand- 
weaving of  linen.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  tackling  of  the  looms  is  superior  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  that  although  the  same  prices  are  paid  per  yard,  the  weaver  can 
do  more  work  in  the  week;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crinnan  states,  that  the  earnings  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  linen  weaver  are  nearly  equal : “ I have  been  several  times  in  Dundee  (he 
says),  and  I believe  that  for  the  same  fabrics  the  linen  weavers  get  the  same  wages  there  as  in 
this  town.  They  live  in  pretty  much  the  same  way ; their  houses  are  a great  deal  better,  they 
are  also  better  clothed;  as  to  food,  I do  not  know.  The  weavers  in  Dundee  are  more  regularly 
employed.”  to  J 

The  power-loom  has  not  directly  affected  the  hand-weavers  in  this  department,  as  (with  the 
exception  of  sail  cloth)  linen  cloth  is  not  woven  by  power.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  are  extremely  low  in  other  branches  which  have  been  equally 
unaffected  by  the  rivalry  of  power,  as  the  hand-weavers  of  muslins  and  other  cotton  fabrics  in 
the  west  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  weavers  of  Drogheda  have  been  reduced  to  this  low  rate  of  wages,  and  have 
experienced  the  trying  effects  of  a transition  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  yet  they  are  stated 
to  maintain  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  an  appearance  in  respect  of  their  clothes  and  houses 
as  the  labourers  who  earn  higher  wages,  and  to  be  more  orderly  and  sober  in  their  habits. 
They  are  also  stated  to  have  abstained  from  embezzling  the  yam  intrusted  to  them  by  their 
employers ; a system  which  prevails  to  a great  extent  in  other  places,  and  it  is  only  within  a 
year  that  complaints  have  been  made  against  them  for  pledging  their  employers’  yarn. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  common  day-labourers  are  not  a numerous  class  in 
Drogheda ; nor  does  it  appear  that  their  numbers  exceed  the  demand  for  their  services.  The 
wages  paid  in  the  town  to  labourers  vary  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.,  in  the  neighbourhood  from  Is. 
to  lOrf.  a-day.  In  the  busy  times  of  the  year,  as  at  potato  digging,  and  during  the  corn 
harvest,  labourers’  wages  are  higher,  amounting  to  2s.  or  3s.  a-day ; in  harvest  likewise  many 
of  the  weavers  assist  in  cutting  the  grain,  and  some  labourers  come  from  a distance,  viz. 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  Louth,  and  from  the  county  Down. — (Evidence  of  Mr. 
Townley  Hardman,  and  of  Mr.  Fairtlough.)  In  the  country  parts,  however,  which  imme- 
diately surround  the  town  of  Drogheda,  the  number  of  labourers  appears  on  the  whole  to  be 
larger  than  is  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  hus- 
bandry. Although  the  wages  of  labourers  are  not  high,  and  they  may  have  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining constant  employment,  yet.  that,  if  husbanded  with  care  and  not  wasted  in  drinking, 
they  are  sufficient  to  maintain  an  average  family  in  decency,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  115 
labourers  have  deposited  money  in  the  Drogheda  savings’  bank.  Mr.  Townley  Hardman 
likewise  mentioned  to  us  an  instance  of  one  of  his  labourers,  an  unmarried  man  of  24  or  25 
years  of  age,  who  had  saved  from  his  earnings  a sufficient  sum  (viz.  £7)  to  pay  his  passage 
to  Quebec. 

Of  the  number  of  artisans  or  mechanics  in  Drogheda  we  cannot  form  any  estimate ; in 
the  population  return  they  are  mixed  up  with  retail  traders.  The  number  of  persons  in 
Drogheda  employed  in  retail  trade,  or  in  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen,  in  the  year  1831 
was  1,43 1 . Their  usual  wages  are  3s.  a-day ; and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a deficiency 
of  employment  for  them.  In  general  their  character  does  not  stand  high ; their  personal 
appearance  and  dwellings  are  little  better  than  those  of  the  labourers,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  attained  to  much  skill  or  expertness  in  their  several  departments.  Mr.  Gar  forth,  a 
native  of  Leeds,  who  had  come  to  Drogheda  as  the  manager  of  a flax  spinning  mill,  which 
has  recently  been  built  in  that  town,  and  had  superintended  some  part  of  the  works  when  in 
progress,  found  that  the  mechanics  employed  in  it  were  inferior  in  skill  and  intelligence  to 
artisans  of  the  same  class  with  whom  he  had  been  conversant  in  England. 

The  wasteful  and  extravagant  habits  of  this  class  of  workmen  may  be  estimated  from  the 
ract  that,  notwithstanding  their  high  wages,  and  the  sufficiency  of  employment  for  them, 
only  24  of  their  number  have  deposited  money  in  the  Drogheda  savings’  bank,  whereas  the 
'Dumber  of  servants  (whose  earnings  are  considerably  less)  is  174. 
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Having  thus  explained  the  state  of  the  three  classes  of  poor  engaged  in  manual  labour  in 
Drogheda  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  the  account  will  apply  with  nearly  equal  justice  to  all  three 
classes,  as  the  mechanics  for  the  most  part,  by  their  wasteful  and  intemperate  habits  of  life, 
reduce  themselves  to  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  labourers,  or  even  the  weavers.  The 
artisans  earning  os.  a-day,  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  live  according  to  a higher  standard  than 
the  labourers  who  earn  Is.,  and  these  again  than  the  weavers  who  earn  6d.  a-day ; neverthe- 
- less,  the  difference  is  much  less  than  might  be  anticipated  by  a person  who  conceives  that  the 
comforts  of  a working  population  depend  exclusively  on  the  rate  of  their  wages. 

In  the  town  of  Drogheda  the  poor  are  lodged  in  single  rooms,  usually  the  garrets  of 
second  and  third-rate  houses ; or  they  inhabit  ill-conditioned  dwellings,  in  every  room  of 
which  several  families  are  collected.  The  latter  habitations  are  usually  in  the  worst  state  as 
regards  cleanliness  and  repair,  and  large  numbers  are  often  crowded  into  them.  Mr.  Heney, 
the  Catholic  curate  of  St  Peter’s  church,  says,  " At  the  time  of  the  cholera  we  found  40  or 
50  families  in  one  old  dilapidated  house;  probably  there  were  six  or  seven  in  each  room. 
I attended  about  30  persons  in  that  house  during  the  cholera,  nearly  all  of  whom  died. 
Some  of  the  larger  lodging-houses  in  the  town  are  in  a worse  condition  than  any  of  the 
cabins  in  the  suburbs.  Some  of  the  lodging-houses,  however,  are  pretty  well  kept.” 

The  chief  part  of  the  poor  population  of  Drogheda,  however,  reside  in  cabins,  of  which 
there  are  long  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  These  cabins  have  in  most  cases  mud 
walls,  and  are  thatched  with  straw ; in  general  they  are  not  very  confined,  and  in  many  there 
is  space  sufficient  for  one  or  two  looms,  besides  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  members  of 
the  family  and  the  pig.  In  most  cabins  there  is  a chimney  and  one  or  two  small  glazed 
windows ; the  glass,  however,  is  frequently  broken,  and  replaced  by  a piece  of  wood,  a bundle 
of  straw,  an  old  plate,  &e.  In  the  rooms  and  lodging-houses  in  the  town  the  poor  usually 
sleep  on  a bundle  of  straw  laid  on  the  floor,  but  in  the  cabins,  where  there  is  no  flooring,  or 
anything  above  the  soil,  Mr.  Pentland  (surgeon  of  the  Drogheda  County  Dispensary)  states 
that  “ they  generally  have  a little  common  bedstead,  on  which,  in  many  cases,  the  whole 
family  sleep.”  Even  here,  however,  there  is  frequently  not  that  convenience.  “ Their  bed- 
ding,” says  Mr.  Heney,  “is  miserable ; generally  they  sleep  on  a little  straw,  seldom  changed, 
laid  on  the  bare  earth,  with  a single  sheet,  sometimes  a rug,  but  in  very  many  cases  only  their 
wearing  apparel.”  The  rent  of  these  cabins  (which  are  built  by  the  landlord,)  varies  from 
£1  to  £3  a-year ; the  latter  have  a small  portion  of  land  annexed  to  them,  the  former  have 
not.  As  the  poor  in  almost  all  cases  keep  a pig,  (on  which  they  mainly  depend  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rent),  and  as  their  food  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  patch  of  con-acre  ground 
which  they  rent  for  the  sake  of  raising  potatoes,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  them  to  preserve 
the  manure  produced  by  the  pig  for  their  potato  ground.  Accordingly,  where,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  there  is  no  land  attached  to  the  cabin,  the  dunghill  so  formed  is  placed  before  the 
door,  where  it  _ emains  and  gradually  accumulates  during  the  chief  part  of  the  year,  causing 
noisome  effluvia  and  stagnant  pools  of  water,  which  at  all  times  prevent  the  possibility  of 
cleanly  habits  in  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  and  often,  especially  in  summer,  endanger  their 
health,  and  produce  epidemic  diseases.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  the  cabins  of  small  land- 
owners  are  usually  of  an  inferior  description  to  those  of  wealthier  proprietors.  When  on  the 
subject  of  buildings  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we  observed,  not  only  in 
Drogheda,  but  in  the  towns  of  Dundalk  and  Newry,  and  in  the  country  through  which  we 
passed  on  our  way  thither,  that  the  dwellings,  either  recently  built,  or  in  the  course  of  build- 
ing, were  in  almost  all  cases  of  a better  character  than  those  we  have  just  described,  being 
generally  of  stone  and  slate,  with  stone  or  brick  chimneys,  and  in  other  respects  very  superior 
to  the  hovels  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  poor  now  reside.  We  observed,  moreover,  that 
where  the  cabins  had  been  repaired,  they  had  in  several  cases  been  at  the  same  time  improved 
by  the  insertion  of  better  window  frames,  the  addition  of  brick  chimneys,  &e. 

Coal  is  easily  procured  from  Whitehaven  and  Workington  at  Drogheda,  and  its  price 
(from  12j.  to  16j.  a ton)  is  lower  than  in  most  parts  of  England  which  do  not  immediately 
border  on  a coal-field ; nevertheless,  the  poor  are  in  general  unable  to  obtain  it  even  at  this 
rate..  “ In  the  low  cabins,  ’ says  Mr.  Pentland,  “ they  rarely  have  any  grates;  their  fuel  is 
principally  bits^of  sticks  and  straw,  which  they  burn  on  the  floor:  no  turf  is  burned  in  this 
neighbourhood.  “Their fuel,”  says  Mr.  Heney,  “is  in  some  cases  coal,  in  others  cinders, 
which  they  rake  from  distilleries  or  other  public  works.”  We  were  likewise  informed  that  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  procuring  for  fuel  oat  shellings  (as  they  are  called)  from  the  corn- 
mills  ; that  is,  the  dry  sheath  in  which  the  grain  of  the  oat  is  enveloped. 

The  dress  of  the  poor  of  Drogheda  is  generally  indifferent ; in  many  cases  the  raggedness 
of  the  clothing  appears  to  be  owing  rather  to  the  want  of  care  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
wives  than  to  narrowness  of  means.  The  children  in  particular  are  very  ill  clothed,  and  may 
be  seen  sometimes  about  the  cabins  almost  in  a state  of  nature.  “ The  parents,”  says  Mr. 
Heney,  “often  excuse  themselves  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  on  the’ ground  of 
their  not  being  sufficiently  clothed.  I have  sometimes  seen  in  the  cabins  children  of  five  or 
six  years  of  age  completely  naked;  they  are  frequently  to  be  observed  at'  the  door  in  this 
state. 

* The  principal  diet  of  the  poor  in  this  town,”  says  Mr.  Pentland,  the  visiting  surgeon  of  the 
Dispensary,  “is  potatoes  and  salt,  buttermilk,  salt  herrings;  very  rarely  any  animal  food. 
IN  ew  miik  in  summer  is  generally  2d.,  and  in  winter  3d.,  a quart;  a quart  of  buttermilk  costs 
a halipenny.  Their  common  diet  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  robust  health,  except  when 
occasionally  their  condition  is  bettered  by  employment;  very  many  pass  a large  part  of  the 
year  without  employment;  they  exist  by  sending  out  their  wives  and  children  to  beg  potatoes 
trom  tarmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  pick  them  up  in  the  fields  or  roads.  In  many  cases 
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I have  found  the  disease  of  the  poor  to  be  want  of  sustenance,  and  to  be  relieved  rather  by 
food  than  by  medicine ; this  often  happens.  I frequently  buy  a loaf  of  bread  and  leave  a few 
pence  for  a patient.  In  such  cases  of  want,  the  children  get  their  fair  share  of  their  food ; I 
believe  that  they  are  the  first  thought  of.  The  parents  have  a superstition  that  attention  to 
their  children  is  accompanied  with  a blessing.” 

The  distinction  between  the  less  industrious,  honest,  frugal,  and  independent  families  of  the 
working  class,  and  the  mendicants  or  vagrants,  is  not  very  broadly  marked,  as,  in  times  of 
sickness  or  want  of  employment,  having  no  savings  to  fall  back  upon,  and  being  unable  to  • 
obtain  credit,  their  only  resource  is  to  pray  for  alms,  which  they  usually  procure  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  presently  described.  The  chief  part  of  the  mendicants  are,  however,  persons 
who  rarely  or  never  follow  any  industrious  calling,  or  seek  employment,  but  prefer  the  less 
laborious  process  of  getting  a livelihood  by  levying  contributions  on  the  neighbourhood. 
These  persons  are  in  many  cases  old  men  and  women  unable  to  work,  or  persons  labouring 
under  bodily  disabilities,  but  more  frequently  able-bodied  women,  and  sometimes  men,  witS 
their  families.  The  single  women  with  children  are  sometimes  widows,  but  not  unfrequeutly 
the  children,  either  all  or  some,  are  illegitimate,  and  never  had  a father  bound  to  maintain 
f them. 

The  children  who  lead  this  vagabond  life,  being  trained  to  habits  of  mendicity  from  their 
earliest  years,  and  not  receiving  any  advantages  of  literary  or  industrial  instruction,  frequently 
when  they  are  grown  up  continue  to  follow  the  same  practices  as  their  parents.  “ I have 
often  observed,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  "that  the 
children  of  industrious  parents  acquire  habits  of  industry,  whereas  the  children  of  beggars 
acquire  habits  of  idleness  and  mendicancy.  In  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people, 
the  beggars  carry  round  all  the  children  they  have,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  education.”  The 
usual  mode  of  begging  in  the  towns  is  for  the  mendicants  to  go  from  door  to  door,  chiefly  to 
the  shops,  as  these  are  open,  and  the  tradesman  when  engaged  in  serving  a customer  will  often 
give  something  to  a beggar  in  order  to  be  rid  of  his  importunity.  They  also  assemble  round 
the  carriages  and  coaches  when  they  stop  in  tire  town,  and  assail  the  passengers  with  their 
petitions  for  relief.  In  the  country  the  vagrants  go  round  to  the  dwellings  of  the  small  farmers, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a few  potatoes,  or  a handful  of  meal,  to  every  applicant  that 
presents  himself.  These  alms  are  given  as  a matter  of  course,  without  inquiry  or  discrimina- 
tion, and  generally  without  any  knowledge  of  the  party ; frequently  also  the  wandering  men- 
dicants are  lodged  for  the  night,  besides  receiving  sufficient  food  for  a meal.  The  persons 
from  the  towns  who  perform  these  begging  circuits  are  usually  old  men  or  women  of  different 
ages  ; they  take  with  them  a bag  in  which  they  put  the  different  contributions  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  these  they  sometimes  add  a few  potatoes  picked  up  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road.  Poor 
persons  may  often  be  seen  with  these  bags  on  their  backs,  filled  with  potatoes  collected  by 
these  means  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  practice  of 
indiscriminate  alms-giving  among  the  farmers  is  owing  to  intimidation,  to  the  fear  that  a 
refusal  would  entail  the  destruction  of  their  property ; that  the  same  motive,  in  short,  which 
leads  the  Kent  or  Sussex  overseer  to  be  bountiful  of  the  poor-rates  to  the  pauper  leads  the 
Irish  farmer  to  be  bountiful  of  his  small  stock  of  food  to  the  mendicant.  [See  Evidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons’Committee  on  the  State  of  Poor  in  Ireland,  James  B.  Bryan,  Esq.  Q.  648.*] 
We  made  particular  inquiries  into  this  point,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  which  we  visited  the  alms  of  the  farmer  are  given  not  from  fear  but  from  a 
benevolent  motive, f however  injurious  may  be  the  consequences  of  this  well-intentioned  con- 
duct. It  was  stated  to  us,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  large  farmers  who  have  stacks  of  com 
and  considerable  property  easily  destroyed,  their  charitable  feelings  were  a good  deal  sharpened 
by  prudential  considerations  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Brodigan,  of  Pilltown,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drogheda,  informed  us  that  " the  practice  of  the  farmers  feeding  the  poor  indiscriminately 
is  certainly  diminishing  in  his  neighbourhood ; this,”  he  said,  “ is  the  effect  of  increased 
economy  on  the  part  of  tile  farmers ; they  are  not  so  profuse.”  It  should  be  observed,  more- 
over, that,  the  small  farmer  or  cottier  is  more  exposed  than  the  large  proprietor  to  the  applica- 
tions of  these  vagrants,  as  he  has  no  means  of  keeping  them  off,  whereas  the  houses  of  the 
rich  are  usually  guarded  by  an  approach  through  which  mendicants  do  not  so  easily  penetrate. 

The  following  passage  from  the  evidence  of  a well-informed  witness  will  explain  the  nature 
of  this  mendicity  in  Drogheda  and  its  neighbourhood : — 

“ A large  number  of  persons,”  says  Mr.  Fairtlough,  “ who  make  a trade  of  begging,  pass 
through  this  town,  as  it  lies  on  the  road  from  the  North  to  Dublin.  They  live  by  begging 
exclusively ; most  of  them  are  able-bodied  men  and  women  with  children : they  sometimes 
ask  for  work,  but  in  such  a manner  as  shows  they  have  no  real  inclination  for  it.  They  often 
fix  their  quarters  here,  and  go  about  the  country  collecting  potatoes.  Nearly  all  the  persons 
who  go  about  to  the  farmers  are  trading  vagrants  of  this  kind;  probably  irregularities  originally 
led  them  to  this  mode  of  life,  but  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  this  country  at  the 
idle  seasons  is  very  great.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  labourers  or  the  weaver  sin  this  town  to 
send  their  wives  begging  round  the  country  when  they  are  out  of  work  or  sick.  The  farmers 
in  general  only  relieve  the  cripples  and  aged  and  infirm  persons,  and  frequently  they  know 
their  faces  as  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  sturdy  travelling  beggars  do  not  go  much 
out  of  the  towns ; they  move  along  the  streets  and  beg  at  the  coaches  and  shop  doors.  These 
vagrants  carry  about  their  children  with  them,  and  train  them  up  to  mendicant  habits.  The 


* Mr.  Bryan,  ibid.  Q.  638-47,  estimates  the  quantity  of  potatoes  given  away  by 'each  farmer  as  amounting, 
on  an  average,  to  a ton  in  the  year.  It  was  the  opinion  of  persons  whom  we  consulted,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  which  we  visited  the  average  is  not  near  so  high, 
t See  Bicheno,  Q.  4229-30.  Evidence  on  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 
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Mendicity  Asylum  is  a great  check  on  the  travelling  beggars,  as  they  can  be  taken  to  it  and 
forced  to  work  if  able,  and  in  general  they  are  so  averse  to  work  that  they  leave  the  town. 
They  go  wandering  about  the  country  to  a very  great  age.” 

Probably,  however,  the  number  of  labourers’  wives  who  go  round  the  country  begging  is 
under-estimated  in  the  above  statement;  many  of  them  even  when  in  work  will  conde- 
scend to  eke  out  their  earnings  by  the  mendicity  of  their  wives  and  children.  This  practice, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  kept  up  by  the  Irish  labourers  and  weavers  in  England  and  Scotland, 
where  it  excites  the  more  notice ; as  it  is  never  the  practice  in  those  countries  for  persons  in 
employment  to  send  out  their  families  to  beg,  although  in  England  persons  in  these  circum- 
stances make  no  scruple  of  obtaining  an  additional  allowance  from  the  poor’s  rate. 

“ It  frequently  happens,”  says  Mr.  Heney , “that  the  labourers,  even  when  they  are  in 
work,  send  their  wives  and  children  to  beg  round  the  country  from  the  small  farmers.  They 
often  carry  tea  and  herrings  and  other  small  wares ; in  general  it  is  real  want  which  sends 
these  persons  round  the  country,  in  cases  of  large  families  where  the  husband  earns  from  4j. 
to  6s.  a- week.” 

“ None  of  the  really  destitute,”  says  Mr.  Whitworth,  “ go  begging  in  the  town ; it  is  only  a 
parcel  of  vagabonds  who  drink  more  than  a labourer  can  earn : poor  people  from  the  town, 
all  women  and  children,  go  round  the  country  to  beg  from  the  farmers ; I believe  the  farmers 
hardly  ever  refuse  them ; these  alms  are  given  purely  from  a sense  of  duty.” 

“ I have  known,”  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  chief  constable  of  Drogheda,  “in  many  instances 
the  wives  of  labourers  in  work  go  round  the  country  with  a sack  to  beg  potatoes,  and  I have 
also  known  repeated  instances  of  their  selling  the  potatoes  so  obtained  in  order  to  buy  whisky 
and  get  drunk  with  it.” 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  weavers,  though  their  earnings  are  so  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  labourers,  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Ennis's  statement,  to  be  superior  to  them.  “ Some 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  weavers,”  he  says,  “ go  about  begging,  but  only  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity — by  which  I mean,  when  the  support  of  the  family  has  been  ill  or  unable  to 
work.  When  they  are  in  work  their  families  never  beg ; there  is  a strong  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence among  the  weavers,  and  unwillingness  to  ask  for  alms.  I consider  them  as  superior 
in  their  habits  and  feelings  to  the  other  trades  of  the  town.” 

To  the  class  of  vagrants  also  belong  the  low  prostitutes,  of  whom  there  are  always  a few  in 
the  town  of  Drogheda,  but  their  stay  is  usually  of  short  duration ; some  of  them  are  outcasts 
from  the  country,  others  are  the  children  of  mendicants,  who  have  never  pursued  any  regular 
course  of  industry.  These  persons  are,  however,  strangers  to  the  place,  and  appear  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a marked  line  from  even  the  lowest  of  the  labouring  population. — (Mr.  M‘  Car  thy.) 

-Among  the  females  of  this  latter  class,  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  of  bastardy, 

and  in  geneial  it  may  be  said  that  pregnancy  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  marriage. 
But  although  the  conduct  of  the  females  of  the  working  class  is  commendable  in  this  respect, 
the  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  them  in  the  other  departments  of  moral  duty.  There 
appears  indeed  to  be  a disposition  among  that  class  of  persons  to  think  that  the  mere  negative 
merit  of  chastity  in  married  women  supersedes  other  active  domestic  virtues,  and  compensates 
for  neglect  of  children,  laziness,  filth,  and  drunkenness.  Much  of  the  absence  of  comfort, 
which  is  generally  so  apparent  in  the  cabins  of  the  working  population  in  Ireland,  is  doubt- 
itos  attributable  to  the  dissolute,  unthrifty,  and  gossiping  habits  of  the  females,  on  whose 
industry,  sobriety,  and  skill  in  economizing  the  small  earnings  of  their  husbands,  much  of  the 
comfort  of  a cottage  necessarily  depends.  Mr.  Garforth,  himself  an  English  operative,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  the  domestic  economy  of  that  class  of  the  population  in  the  North 
of  England,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wretched  appearance  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  in  Drogheda,  stated,  that  he  considered  it  “to  be  partly  owing  to  the  poverty, 
and  partly  to  want  of  industry,  in  the  female  sex.”  The  same  disposition  to  narrow  as  much 
as  possible  the  circle  of  domestic  duties  also  prevails  in  respect  of  the  children : at  the  times 
of  the  greatest  want  and  privation  they  always  (as  Mr.  Pentland  remarks)  receive  their  full 
share  of  the  scanty  meal ; but  the  parents  seem  to  think,  in  many  cases,  that  they  owe  no 
other  duty  to  their  children  than  that  of  feeding  them,  and  appear  indeed  to  carry  their 
regard  for  them  little  further  than  that  instinctive  affection  for  their  young  which  may  be 
observed  in  animals ; hence  they  suffer  them  to  go  almost  naked,  when,  by  denying  themselves 
the  indulgence  of  ardent  spirits,  they  might  at  any  rate  be  able  to  cover  their  bodies,;  and 
they  allow  them  to  run  about  in  a state  of  total  neglect,  without  giving  themselves  any  trouble 
about  their  education,  whether  domestic,  moral,  or  literary.  Nor  is  this  undutifulness  of 
parents  to  their  children  always  confined  to  mere  neglect  and  indifference  to  their  welfare. 
“ In  general,”  says  Mr.  Crawford,  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  “ the  poor  of  my  parish  bring  up 
their  children  very  ill ; they  wander  about  the  streets  and  pilfer.  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  encourage  their  children  in  these  practices.” 

We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  make  these  remarks  on  the  domestic  morality  of  the 
females  of  the  working  population,  which,  though  doubtless  liable  to  numerous  and  striking  ex- 
ceptions, yet  we  fear  applies  to  a large  majority  of  the  poor  in  the  places  which  we  visited, 
because  we  are  convinced  that  on  the  good  conduct  of  the  mother  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
not  only  the  actual  comfort  of  the  family,  but  also  the  future  well-being  of  the  children.  “ I have 
found,”  said  Mr.  M:Cann,  an  extensive  proprietor  of  corn-mills,  both  in  Drogheda  and  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  “ that  where  the  children  had  been  industrious,  they  became  good  mothers,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  mother  almost  always  determines  the  character  of  the  children.  I never 
take  a person  into  my  employ  without  knowing  that  his  mother  was  well  conducted ; and  I 
never  object  to  the  son  of  a good  mother,  even  if  the  father  has  been  a drunkard  and  a rogue. 
One  of  the  great  misfortunes  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  that  women  and  children  are  idle 
for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year ; hence  they  learn  bad  habits.  Employment  is  more  valua- 
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ble  as  keeping  people  out  of  mischief  than  as  producing  wages.  In  this  way  the  cessation  of 
hand-spinning  among  the  females  had  a bad  effect ; having  been  brought  up  to  spinning,  the 
children  did  not  know  how  to  sew,  &c„  and  thus  did  not  turn  their  hands  to  any  other  kind 
of  work.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  part  of  the  unthrifty  and  indolent  habits  which  characterize 
a large  part  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  is  the  effect,  and  what  part  is  the  cause, 
of  the  want  of  employment  which  prevails  from  time  to  time  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
A person  who  is  idle  by  necessity  necessarily  acquires  habits  of  dependence  and  indolence] 
and  the  temptations  to  misconduct  are  multiplied  by  the  opportunities  which  an  entire  want 
of  occupation  presents  to  him.  Thus  Mr.  Magee  attributes  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
weavers  of  Drogheda  to  the  constancy  of  their  labours;  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  a person  has  formed  (from  whatever  cause)  habits  of  irregularity  and  lazi- 
ness, he  is  less  disposed  to  look  for  employment,  less  likely  to  find  an  employer,  or  to  be  a 
good  workman,  and  to  keep  his  place  if  he  get  one.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the 

Sactice  of  drinking  spirits,  which  prevails  to  a great  extent  among  the  poor  of  both  sexes  in 
rogheda  and  its  vicinity.  Drunkenness  may  be  merely  the  fruit  of  improvident  and  disso- 
lute habits  which  are  due  to  other  and  more  deeply  seated  causes ; on  the  other  hand,  these 
habits  may  in  some  cases  be  generated  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  spirits,  and  the  temptation 
which  that  facility  casts  in  the  way  of  the  poor. 

The  number  of  publicans  and  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits  in  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  was,  at  the  last  spring  sessions,  103,  all  of  whom,  within  about  20,  reside  in  the 
town  and  suburbs.  As  the  entire  population,  even  before  the  cholera,  was  only  17,365  souls, 
it  appears  that  there  is  one  spirit  shop  to  every  170  individuals  in  the  population,  that 
is  to  about  every  40  adult  males. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  different  witnesses  describe  the  extent  to  whicli 
the  practice  of  spirit  drinking  prevails  among  the  poor  of  Drogheda,  and  the  effects  which  it 
produces  upon  them : — 

Mr.  Pentland. — “The  use  of  whisky  prevails  to  a very  great  extent  among  the  poor, 
even  among  those  who  are  living  in  the  greatest  misery.  We  have,  in  this  town,  a large  num- 
ber of  public  houses,  a distillery  in  full  work,  and  an  immense  population  in  a small  place ; 
they  do  not  drink  illicit  spirits ; the  women  drink  spirits  to  a great  extent,  and  sometimes 
even  give  it  to  children;  a child  of  five  years  old  was  brought  in  a state  of  intoxication  to  the 
dispensary  a few  days  ago.” 

Mr.  McCarthy. — “There  is  a great  deal  of  drinking  in  this  town,  and  it  has  much  in- 
creased since  the  passing  of  the  late  Act,  which  permits  public  houses  to  be  open  after  two 
o clock  on  Sundays  to  1 1 at  night.  This  habit  prevails  among  the  lower  orders  generally, 
both  weavers  and  labourers ; of  the  two  the  weavers  are  the  more  sober.  Women  also  drink 
a great  deal ; sometimes  they  drink  with  their  husbands,  and  sometimes  not.  The  chief  part 
of  the  whisky  is  consumed  in  public  houses  and  grocers’  shops ; they  sometimes  take  it 
home  with  them.  About  half  of  the  public  houses  and  grocers’  shops  in  the  town  are  respect- 
able, the  other  halt  are  not  so  well  conducted ; many  are  very  disorderly  and  disreputable.” 
Mr.  Fairtlmigh. — “ The  late  Act  which  allows  spirits  to  be  sold  after  two  o’clock  on 
Sundays  is  very  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people  ; they  may  frequently  be  seen  in  con- 
siderable numbers  lying  about  the  streets  in  a beastly  state  of  intoxication  on  Sundays. 
Drunkenness  prevails  more  on  Sunday  than  on  other  days;  the  persons  who  get  drunk  in 
this  manner  are  chiefly  townspeople ; on  the  Saturdays  hundreds  of  drunken  persons  may  be 
seen  who  are  chiefly  from  the  country;  Saturday  is  the  market  day.  In  general  I think  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  and  mechanics  in  this  town  is  spent  in  spirits ; 
itis  a very  common  practice  for  them  to  drink  a glass  of  spirits  before  they  go  to  their  work. 
Their  principal  drinking  time  is,  however,  on  Saturday  night  and  on  Sunday.  I have  observed 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  that  those  who  are  of  sober  habits  keep  themselves,  their  wives, 
and  their  children  better  clothed  than  those  who  are  given  to  drinking,  even  when  their  wages 
are  lower : the  weavers  earn  very  low  wages,  and  when  they  are  sober  they  keep  a more 
respectable  appearance  than  labourers  and  tradesmen  earning  much  higher  wages.” 

Rev.  TV.  Magee. — " Drunkenness  also  prevails  to  a great  extent  among  the  poor  of  this 
town  of  all  denominations ; their  poverty  is  no  security  against  it ; if  they  have  a farthing  they 
will  spend  it  in  spirits.  Increase  of  wages  does  not  lead  to  increase  of  comfort ; often  it  is  not 
beneficial  but  the  contrary ; those  who  receive  most  wages  are  most  drunken.” 

Townley  Hardman,  Esq. — “ The  artificers  of  this  town,  who  get  3 s.  a-day  regularly,  live 
no  better  than  the  labourers  who  serve  them  and  get.  l,y.  to  Is.  6d.  a-day;  they  spend  the 
overplus  in  whisky.  They  are  generally  drunk  on  Sundays,  and  seldom  work  on  Mondays. 
~~eir  bouses  are  equally  bad,  their  wives  and  children  equally  neglected,  and  in  most  cases 
the  dress  of  such  tradesmen  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  common  labourer.  In  general, 
increase  of  wa^es  does  not  imply  an  increase  of  comfort;  they  do  not  look  to  it.  They  are 
a^stomed  to  live  upon  coarse  food,  and  to  dwell  in  wretched  abodes,  and  are  quite  content 
with  both.  Most  of  the  artisans  have  had  sufficient  education  to  enable  them  to  read  and 
write.” 
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Rev.  James  Crawford. — “ In  general  a large  part  of  the  wages  is  consumed  in  spirits, 
•crom  my  observation  I should  say  that  the  men  who  earn  most  are  the  most  dissipated  and 
drunken.  The  mechanics  in  general  are  more  dissipated  than  the  labourers.  In  general, 
an  increase  of  wages  does  not  tend  to  an  increase  of  comfort  or  respectability,  but  only  to  an 
increase  of  drunkenness ; with  few  exceptions,  the  children  of  mechanics  are  not  better  taken 
Cai^l  than  the  children  of  labourers.” 

. “e  facilities  afforded  by  pawnbrokers  shops  have  likewise  a strong  tendency  not  only  to 
increase  the  improvidence  and  dissoluteness  of  those  among  the  poor  who  are  already  im- 
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provident  and  dissolute,  hut  also  to  break  down  the  principles  of  others  of  a more  steady- 
character.  “ As  far  as  I can  learn,”  Mr.  Ennis  states,  “ the  people  who  frequent  the  pawn- 
brokers’ shops  (of  which  there  are  now  four)  are  the  most  idle  and  dissipated  persons  in  the 
town.”  We  have  already,  in  a former  part  of  this  Report,  alluded  to  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  pawnbroker  to  the  weaver  of  disposing  of  yarn  em- 
bezzled from  his  employer,  and  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Dro- 
gheda on  this  head. 

We  heard,  both  at  Drogheda  and  other  places  which  we  visited,  complaints  as  to  the  state 
of  the  law  of  pawnbrokers,  on  the  ground  that  the  owner  of  goods  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  a tradesman  for  the  purposes  of  repair,  and  by  him  pawned,  could  not  claim  them  from 
the  pawnee  without  redeeming  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  although  this  case  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Pawnbrokers’  Act  (39  & 40  Geo.  III.  c.  99),  nevertheless  the  decided  cases 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  owner’s  right  of  claiming  the  goods  without  payment  under  these  cir- 
stances. 

The  observance  of  obsolete  holydays  places  an  additional  temptation  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  path  of  the  labourer  ; and  it  appears  to  be  sometimes  enforced  upon  the  industrious  and 
orderly  labourer  by  the  idle  and  turbulent,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  leaders  of  trades’ 
unions  (usually  persons  averse  to  regular  industry)  proscribe  all  piece-work,  and  require  the 
members  to  pay  all  their  earnings  above  a certain  sum  into  the  common  fund. 

“There  is  a movable  committee  of  labouring  men  in  this  neighbourhood,”  says  Mr.  Fairt- 
lough,  “ who  are  called  stickmen,  because  they  go  about  with  short  sticks,  which  they  hide  up 
their  sleeve ; they  watch  the  farmers  or  labourers  to  whom  they  have  any  hostility,  generally 
on  their  way  from  town  on  market  day,  and  knock  them  down  and  beat  them  desperately  : 
these  men  are  bound  bv  secret  oaths.  Latterly  these  persons  have  driven  labourers  from  the 
plough  on  holydays.  The  labourers  are  in  general  averse  to  the  observance  of  holydays ; 
they  are  anxious  to  earn  all  they  can  for  their  families.  The  observance  of  them  is  enforced 
partly  by  terror,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy.” 

Mr.  itownley  Hardman,  however,  states  that  holydays  are  sometimes  used  as  a pretext  for 
idleness,  when  they  are  no  longer  required  by  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
“The  holydays  they  keep,”  he  says,  “are  a great  injury  to  them;  this  habit  increases  idleness, 
and  its  consequence  drunkenness.  I understand  that  they  keep  several  which  they  are  not  re- 
quired by  their  church  to  keep.” 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  POOR 
IN  DROGHEDA. 

Institutions  for  Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Drogheda,  which  are 
the  Relief  of  derived  from  either  the  present  or  former  benevolence  of  the  wealthier  classes,  it  is  proper  to 
thb  Poor.  mention  the  charity  of  the  poor  towards  one  another,  which  (though  its  operations  are  silent 
and  unseen)  appears  nevertheless  to  be  a considerable,  and,  except,  in  seasons  of  peculiar 
distress,  an  unfailing  source  of  supply  ; even  the  alms  given  to  the  wandering  mendicants  by 
the  small  farmers,  as  they  are  themselves  scarcely  raised  above  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
almost  come  under  this  head;  but  as  these  gifts  are  given  indiscriminately,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  person  relieved,  in  most  cases  they  are  received  with  as  little  gratitude  as  they 
are  given  without  judgment;  that  produce  is  sometimes  spent  not  in  satisfying  the  cravino-s  of 
real  want,  but  in  procuring  the  means  of  debauchery,  and  they  can  rarely  prove  a bond  of 
umon  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive : but  the  gifts  bestowed  by  poor  nekh- 
bours  and  relations  on  each  other,  scanty  though  they  may  be,  are  yet  always  applied  to  the 
relief  of  true  distress  as  proceeding  from  persons  in  the  same  rank  in  life  who  are  able  to 
judge  of  their  circumstances,  and  whom  they  would  be  restrained  by  feelings  of  honour  from 
attempting  to  deceive.  Their  value  is  also  more  appreciated,  and  they  excite  feelings  of 
gratitude  as  bemg  conferred  by  persons  to  whom  every  gift,  however  small,  must  be  a slcri- 
« ix’nf nd  wb°laVt no!;  see™s  t0  tlie  poor  man)  almost  an  unbounded  store  to  draw  upon. 

• ,hfneVer  (-aS  ^r'  M‘  9ann  m.forFle(i  us)  there  is  a report  of  a person  starving,  all  the  poor 
neighbours  come  forward  to  assist  him ; the  great  bulk  of  the  relief  comes  from  mechanics  and 
the  working  classes.  A Drogheda  weaver,  with  whom  we  spoke,  likewise  stated  to  us,  that, 
in  cases  of  distress,  it  is  frequent  for  a person  to  go  round  to  the  neighbours,  those  who  are 
a little  above  vvant  and  a few  shillings  are  collected  in  pence,  and  twopences,  and  sixpences 
as  they  can  get  it.  1 1 

The  following  testimonials  likewise  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  sympathy  of  poor  friends  and  neighbours  may  be  calculated  upon  in  cases  of  urgent 

grievances  or  unexpected  distress: — b 

. ■?/:  KeUy-—“  There  is  a vast  deal  of  charity  among  the  poor  towards  one  another ; in  fact, 
tv?  coun.try\the  Poor  maintain  die  poor  to  a great  extent  among  the  labouring  classes; 
aaTld  hb°urs_  assi.st  another  to  a considerable  extent,  particularly  in  country 
places  .a  great  deal  is  also  given  by  small  farmers  in  small  portions  of  meal  and.  potatoes  in 
ckssef”°n  t0  tll6ir  meanS  resPectlvely;  the  labourers  and  farmers  give  more  than  the  higher 

Mr.  “ Considerable  charity  exists  between  neighbours ; they  do  all  they  can 

for  each  other ; they  will  do  any  service  for  them  in  their  power,  and  when  they  have  anything 
t^XiWl11,  ^ve  I.have  often  seen  them  take  in  poor  children  that  had  lost  their 
' th0Ug!i  the™s?lves  m a state  of  the  utmost  destitution.  There  was  a large  number  of 
it  hnSr?  °f  - heir  Parent?  by  the  cholera,  who  must  have  been  taken  up  in  this  manner, 
but  it  has  been  done  in  such  a quiet,  silent  way,  that  it  has  made  no  impression  on  the  public.’ 
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But,  besides  the  irregular  and  unorganized  gifts  of  individuals,  there  are  also  at  Drogheda 
several  institutions  of  systematic  charity,  of  which  some  are  endowed,  some  are  supported 
exclusively  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  some  by  a mixture  of  both  modes. 

There  are  several  institutions  for  the  relief  of  general  indigence,  the  two  principal  of  which 
are  two  funds,  administered  by  the  corporation  of  Drogheda,  entitled,  “ the  Poor  of  St.  John’s 
Fund,”  and  the  “ Commons’  Fund.” 
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ST.  JOHN’S  CHARITY. 


It  appears  that  so  far  back  as  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Drogheda  extend,  there  are 
traces  of  a peculiar  fund,  denominated  “ the  Poor  of  St.  John’s  Fund,”  arising  from  certain 
lands  and  houses  situated  within  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  These  lands  and 
houses  are  included  in  the  general  grant  to  the  corporation  in  the  charter  of  King  William 
(A.  D.  1690),  together  with  the  other  estates  of  the  corporation,  and  the  terms  of  the  grant 
are  absolute,  and  free  from  all  trust;  it  has,  however,  been  the  practice,  both  before  and  since 
the  date  of  this  charter,  for  the  corporation  to  keep  a separate  account  of  the  rents  arising 
from  the  tenements  belonging  to  the  Poor  of  St.  John’s,  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of 
them  to  the  maintenance  of  24  females,  the  widows  and  helpless  children  of  distresed 
freemen.  The  corporation,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  town-clerk,  consider  that  these 
persons  have  an  inherent  right  to  the  funds  so  appropriated,  which,  therefore,  are  not 
bestowed  as  a free  gift  by  the  corporation. 

The  lands  and  houses  are  let  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  a fine  is  taken  amounting 
to  two  years’  rent.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  leases  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  St.  John’s  Fund, 
and  another  fund  entitled  the  Commons’  Fund,  (which  will  be  presently  noticed,)  had  been 
granted  by  the  corporation  to  freemen  at  a rent  below  their  fair  value  in  the  open  market.  It 
certainly  appears  from  the  following  statement  that  a large  portion  of  the  existing  leases  are 
held  by  members  of  the  corporation  : — 


Leases  of  the  St.  John’s  Fund 
, , , , Commons’  Fund  . 


Granted  to 
1'reemen. 
10 
14 


Granted  to 
Non-freemen. 

7 

6 


Total. 

17 

20 


St.  John’s 
Charity. 


Total 


13 


On  the  other  hand,  the  town-clerk  states  that  the  preponderance  of  the  number  of  freemen 
among  the  lessees  of  the  charity  lands  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  greater  wealth,  and 
that  the  practice  of  letting  them  by  auction,  which  has  always  prevailed  almost  necessarily, 
here,  prevented  any  unfair  preference  being  shown  to  any  peculiar  class  of  persons. 

The  gross  annual  amount  of  the  rental  is  £241.  12j.  6 d. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a fine  amounting  to  two  years’  rent  was  taken  on  the 
granting  of  each  lease  of  the  lands  of  St.  John’s  Charity.  None  of  these  fines  have  ever  been 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  hut  have  been  applied  by  the  corporation  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  practice  is  stated  to  be  now  condemned ; the  almshouse  belonging  to  the  Poor  of  St. 
John’s  having  become  ruiuous  was  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  about  18  years  ago,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £1,500.  It  is  stated  by  the  town-clerk  that  the  corporation  considered 
that  they  thus  repaid  to  St.  John’s  Fund  the  sums  advanced  to  them  from  the  fines  taken 
on  the  leases  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it. 

The  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates  of  St.  John’s  Poor 
are  intrusted  to  two  officers  of  the  corporation,  called  proctors,  who  receive  no  payment  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  They  are  appointed  by  the  corporation  in  assembly,  gene- 
rally every  three  years.  It  is  stated  to  be  their  duty  to  superintend  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  almshouse,  and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  the  conduct  of  the  inmates,  to  the 
assembly. 

The  almshouse  of  St.  John’s  contains  12  rooms,  each  of  which  accommodates  two  persons. 
New  inmates  are  admitted  by  a vote  of  the  assembly  ; they  are  all  females,  the  widows,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  orphans,  of  freemen.  Hitherto  they  have  invariably  been  members  of 
the  established  church  of  Ireland. 

Each  inmate  receives  a weekly  stipend  of  about  3j.  6 d.,  and  an  allowance  of  coals  in  winter. 
There  are  also  some  trifling  allowances  of  money  and  meat  on  two  or  three  days  in  the  year, 
arising  from  specific  bequests.  The  inmates  are  permitted  to  keep  children  or  other  relations 
with  them  if  no  objection  is  made  by  the  partner  of  their  room. 

One  of  the  inmates  is  selected  to  keep  order,  who  receives  an  extra  payment.  This  was 
stated  to  us  to  be  the  more  necessary,  as  the  women  are  sometimes  drunken  and  disorderly. 

We  visited  this  almshouse,  which  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  clean  and  well-regulated  : on 
examining  several  of  the  inmates,  however,  it  appeared  to  us  that  sufficient  care  had  not  been 
taken  in  selecting  proper  persons  for  admission,  and  that  the  funds  of  the  charity  had  been  in 
several  cases  unwisely  bestowed  in  the  support  of  women  who  had  relations  able  to  provide 
for  them,  or  who  were  able  to  work  for  their  own  livelihood.  Thus,  one  of  the  inmates  is  the 
mother  of  the  mistress  of  St.  Peter’s  School,  although  the  master  and  mistress  of  that  school 
receive  a salary  of  £30  a-year,  with  a house  and  garden  rent  free.  The  woman  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  establishment  was  also  stated  to  us  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending  sick 
persons  as  a nurse ; other  two  inmates  were  two  sisters,  who  had  been  taken  in  with  their 
mother  as  children  in  1798,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since;  one  stated  that  she  had 
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always  had  a lightness  in  her  head,  and  was  forced  to  be  blistered  from  time  to  time  ; the 
other  admitted  that  her  health  had  always  been  good,  but  stated  that  she  remained  in  the 
House  to  take  care  of  her  mother,  and  afterwards  from  love  of  her  sister.  Another  inmate 
was  a widow,  aged  44,  a stout,  healthy  woman,  with  two  young  children ; her  husband  had 
been  a corporal  in  the  militia ; she  had  a son  in  the  police,  of  county  Meath,  who,  she  stated 
was  drawing  £2.  13s.  a-month.  When  these  persons  are  once  admitted  they  appear  to  remain 
in  the  almshouse  for  life,  and  very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  their  circumstances  even  by 
the  proctors,  whose  duty  it  is  more  immediately  to  superintend  them. 


COMMONS’  FUND. 

Commons’  Fund.  In  a resolution  of  the  corporation  of  Drogheda,  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  J anuary  1699, 

— — after  reciting  that  certain  lands  near  the  town  of  Drogheda  are  the  estate  and  inheritance  of 

tile  corporation  of  Drogheda,  and  therefore  in  the  power  of  the  said  corporation  to  set,  let,  and 
dispose  of  the  said  lands  as  to  them  should  seem  meet,  and  that  those  lands,  as  they  then  were, 
did  lie  waste  and  yield  no  manner  of  advantage,  to  the  corporation,  and  very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  corporation  made  any  use  of  the  same,  but  the  said  lands  were  eaten  up  and 
made  use  of,  for  the  most  part,  by  strangers  and  idle  bad  people  that  came  and  sat  down  upon 
or  near  the  said  lands,  and  were  only  an  encouragement  for  thieves  and  ill  people  to  come 
and  harbour  about  the  town, — it  is  stated,  that,  for  redress  hereof,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  common  council  of  the  said  corporation  of  Drogheda,  in  their  general  assembly,  had 
resolved  to  set  out  the  said  lands  to  farm  by  public  cant  to  the  highest  bidder  (being  a good 
responsible  tenant) ; and  that  the  rent  that  said  lands  were  or  should  be  set  for,  should  not 
come  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation,  nor  should  any  part  of  the  said  rent  be  at  any  time 
employed  for  any  use  or  concern  of  the  corporation,  but  that  the  said  rent  of  the  aforesaid  lands 
should  for  ever  thereafter  be  wholly  set  apart  and  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  dis- 
tressed, members  of  the  corporation , their  widows,  and  orphans,  and  such  other  objects  of 
charity  as  should,  from  time  to  time.be  allowed  of  and  thought  fit  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  common  council  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  time  being  in  their  general  assembly,  and 
to  no  other  person’s  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

The  moneys  arising  from  the  rent  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the  above  resolution,  are  annually 
distributed  among  a certain  number  of  persons  who  are  termed  pensioners  of  the  Commons' 
Fund.  The  pensions  are  granted  by  a vote  of  the  assembly ; and,  as  it  is  stated,  after  the 
strictest  scrutiny. 

In  all  cases  hitherto,  these  pensioners  have  been  the  widows  and  orphans  of  freemen,  and 
members  of  the  established  church,  and  no  relief  has  ever  been  given  out  of  the  Commons’ 
Fund  to  those  “ other  objects  of  charity,”  who  are  mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  corporation. 

It  appears,  that  when  once  a person  has  become  a pensioner  on  this  fund,  the  name  has  never 
been  struck  off  the  list,  except  such  person  was  admitted  into  the  St  John’s  almshouse,  or, 
being  a female,  was  married.  The  reason  of  this  fact  was  stated  to  us  to  be,  that  it  had  never 
been  shown  to  the  corporation  that  a pensioner  on  this  fund  had  ceased  to  be  in  needy  circum- 
stances. The  pensions  vary  from  £5  to  £30  a-year,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  been  granted  to 
relations  of  members  of  the  assembly.  It  was  stated  to  us,  that  those  who  received  the  highest 
pensions  had  usually  been  persons  so  related.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
corporations  to  bestow  these  pensions  upon  persons  belonging  to  the  poorest  class  of  society, 
or  those  who  from  sickness,  decrepitude,  or  want  of  friends,  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  rather  to  confer  them  on  persons  of  a higher  rank  who  had  suffered  some  reverse 
of  fortune,  or  had  incurred  some  inconvenience  from  the  death  of  relations.  Thus,  one  person, 
in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  pension  of  £13.  16j.  lid,  is  a servant  in  place,  who  has  a daughter 
married  to  a respectable  tradesman : another  pensioner  is  the  sister,  and  two  others  the 
daughters,  of  practising  attorneys  : another  the  daughter  of  an  alderman : another  the  sister 
of  a late  bookseller  and  common  councilman : another  person  who  receives  a pension  of  £10 
a-year,  has  kept  a tin-plate  worker’s  shop  ever  since  her  husband’s  death. 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  with  any  view  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  corporation,  who 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  appropriate  their  funds  to  the  best  of  their  judgment;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  and  rank  of  the  persons  who  receive  pensions  from  the 
Commons’  Fund. 

From  those  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  application  of  the  two  charitable  funds  in  the 
management  of  the  corporation  of  Drogheda  is  liable  to  two  objections. 

First,  that  the  proceeds  of  these  funds,  especially  of  the  Commons’  Fund,  are  bestowed  on  per- 
sons who  are  not  in  urgent  want,  and  therefore  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  relief. 

Second,  that  they  are  confined  to  a particular  religious  denomination,  which  does  not  com- 
pnsethe  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  tile  poorest  inhabitants. 


Mendicity 

Asylum. 


MENDICITY  ASYLUM. 

A mendicity  asylum  was  established  some  years  ago  at  Drogheda,  which  at  first  had  the 
redu.C1Dg  co“«derably  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  town,  and  was  well  supported  by 
°fv,the  “hab.ltants ’ of  late  years,  however,  the  subscriptions  have  so  far 
•declined,  tlut  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  receive  in  the  house  all  the  beggars  who  might  be 
brought  from  the  streets;  there  have  likewise  been  disagreements  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
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management  and  the  persons  to  be  admitted.  We  visited  this  institution,  and  it  appeared 
to  us  to  be  so  conducted,  that  little  good  could  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  it  There  was 
no  separation  of  age  or  sex  ; scarcely  any  work  either  for  males  or  females,  and  no  education  for 
the  children.  Two  meals  a-day  are  given  to  the  inmates,  who  are  not  suffered  to  go  out  of  the 
house  in  the  day-time ; those  who  are  too  ill  to  move  out  are  furnished  with  food  at  their  own 
houses.  The  number  of  inmates  has  latterly  been  about  130,  that  of  the  out-poor  about  20. 
The  expense  of  maintenance  for  each  amounts  to  Is.  9 cl.  a-week.  Notwithstanding  this 
asylum,  the  streets  of  Drogheda  are  much  infested  with  beggars. 

The  expenses  of  the  Mendicity  Asylum  from  1st  May  1831  to  25th  June  1833,  were, 
£812. 8,y.  2 d.,  the  receipts  £786.  2s.  2d,  leaving  a balance  of  £26.  6 j.  due  to  the  treasurer! 
We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  this  institution ; as  we  under! 
stood  when  we  were  at  Drogheda  that  the  funds  were  failing,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  in  a 
short  time  abandoned. 


BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

There  is  likewise  in  Drogheda  a charitable  association,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
called  the  Benevolent  Society.  Relief  is  given  to  poor  persons  at  their  own  homes  in  money, 
clothes,  food,  fuel,  rent,  &c.  Its  means  are,  however,  limited,  being  about  £40  a-year. 


SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  poor,  the  Schools  hold  the  first,  rank ; 
and  although  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  in  Drogheda  cannot  be  considered  to  be- 
altogether  in  a satisfactory  state,  yet.  there  are  considerable  facilities  afforded  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  if  the  parents  were  in  all  cases  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  if  the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  were  mail  cases  wisely  and  liberally  administered. 


SAVINGS’  BANK. 

There  is  at  Drogheda  a Savings’  Bank,  which  has  been  established  several  years  j we  annex 
accounts  of  the  amount  of  deposits  (which  have  been  regularly  increasing  since  its  commence- 
ment), and  of  the  classes  of  the  depositors. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

298  Whose  deposits,  including  interest,  on  20th  November,  1833, 
did  not  exceed  £20  each  ...... 

267  Ditto,  were  above  £20,  and  not  exceeding  £50  each 
83  Ditto,  were  above  £50,  and  not  exceeding  £100  each 
11  Ditto,  were  above  £100,  and  not  exceeding  £150  each  . 

4 Ditto,  were  above  £150,  and  not  exceeding  £200  each  . 


663  Total  No.  of  Depositors 
1 Friendly  Society*  . 

7 Charitable  Societies 


671  Total  No.  of  Accounts.  £17,729  19  7£ 


16,898  7 

42  16  5* 
788  15  8£ 


£.  a.  d. 

2,186  15  2 
7,816  13  11 
5,025  7 3 
1,239  13  4 
629  17  9£ 


Depositors  in  Drogheda  Savings’  Bank,  classed  according  to  heir  Professions,  Trades,  &c. 


Servants  ........  174 

Labourers  . . . . . . . .115 

Tradesmen  ....  ...  47 

Small  Farmers  .....  . 78 

Seamen  ......  . . 17 

Small  Shopkeepers  ......  12 

Shopmen  .......  8 

Jobbers  in  Pigs,  Itinerants,  &c.  ....  54 

Writing  Clerks  .....  . . 5 

Widows  and  Children  ......  76 

Matrons,  for  selves  and  families  . . . . 42 

Spinsters  ........  36 

Teachers  ........  6 

Charities  ........  7 

F riendly  Societies  . . . . » . 1 

Sundries,  &c.  . . • . . . ,42 


720 

The  average  amount  of  deposits  on  Saturdays,  when  the  bank  is  open  to  receive  hem,  is 
£167,  and  the  average  number  of  depositors  28.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  depositors  since  November  last  of  49  : amount  in  government  securities  above  £20,000. 


* Burial  Society  in  Slane. 
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Under  the  head  of  Institutions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  we  may  likewise  mention 
the  gaol,  which  we  found  to  be  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  classification  was  insuffi- 
cient • the  tried  and  untried  prisoners  were  working  together ; and  there  are  no  means  of  sepa- 
ating’  the  females.  There  is  no  education  either  for  children  or  adults,  and  there  is  not  an 
adequate  provision  either  of  bed  or  body  clothes  for  the  prisoners.  The  expense  of  food  is  3 gtf. 
a-day  per  head.  The  expensive  machinery  required  by  the  Gaol  Act  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
such  small  districts  as  the  county  of  Drogheda ; it  exhausts  the  narrow  funds  of  the  town  on 
useless  objects,  and  thus  leaves  the  first  and  most  necessary  wants  of  the  gaol  wholly  unpro- 
vided  for. 


IMPEDIMENTS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DROGHEDA. 

The  only  positive  and  direct  impediments  to  industry  in  Drogheda,  of  which  we  are  aware, 
are  those  arising  from  local  taxation.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  county  rate,  which  is  some- 
times as  high  as  9j.  an  acre ; its  average  for  the  last  three  years  is  about  7s.  Gd.  This  large 
amount  is  principally  owing  to  the  expenses  of  the  county  gaol,  which  the  late  Gaol  Act,  by 
regulations  which  never  could  have  been  destined  for  small  districts,  has  driven  to  a most 
inconvenient  height,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  the  most  important  requisites  of  a gaol 
from  being  adequately  supplied. 

Another  head  of  local  taxation  is  the  tolls  levied  by  the  corporation  on  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the  town  of  Drogheda  by  land  or  water.  The 
rates  of  those  tolls  are  so  low  (for  example,  a crannock  of  corn  ItZ.,  a cask  of  butter  4 d.,  a 
barrel  of  herrings  4 d.,  a piece  of  Irish  linen  cloth  containing  12  ells  id.,  & c.)  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  possible  that  they  can  at  all  interfere  with  the  industry  of  any  class  of  persons,  or 
cause  any  perceptible  difference  in  prices ; their  proceeds  are  moreover  expended  in  paving 
and  lighting  the  town,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  a common 
turnpike  toll,  of  which  those  who  pay  it  reap  the  full  benefit.  Nevertheless,  as  freemen,  and 
only  freemen,  are  exempt  from  them,  and  as  none  hut  Protestants  are  free  of  the  corporation, 
this  mode  of  taxation  has  in  effect  the  invidious  complexion  of  a religious  privilege,  and  of  a 
pecuniary  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  more  wealthy  and  less  numerous, 
and  denied  to  the  members  of  the  less  wealthy  and  more  numerous,  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  mode  of  its  collection  is  likewise  vexatious,  as  delays  occur  on  market  days, 
when  the  number  of  articles  to  be  examined  is  considerable;  and  it  is  moreover  extremely 
liable  to  resistance,  as  bodies  of  men  armed  with  sticks  sometimes  make  a way  for  their 
goods,  and  overbear  the  toll-takers ; and  serious  affrays  between  parties  of  this  kind  and  the 
peace-officers  have  sometimes  taken  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

Both  these  grievances  would  without  difficulty  be  removed  by  a change,  which  we  under- 
stand has  been  already  contemplated  by  some  persons,  viz.  the  abolition  of  the  present 
territorial  division  of  the  county  of  Drogheda,  and  its  annexation  to  the  two  adjoining 
counties  of  Louth  and  Meath. 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  POOR. 

The  means  of  improving  the  poor  may  be  conveniently  treated  under  two  heads : first, 
external  opportunities  afforded  to  the  poor  of  increasing  their  income,  independently  of  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  on  their  own  part;  and,  secondly,  an  increase  of  their  industry,  providence, 
and  frugality,  produced  by  moral  influence  on  their  minds,  without  reference  to  an  increase  of 
their  means. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  we  may  mention  the  new  sources  of  employment  for  the  poor 
which  have  been  opened  by  the  creation  or  extension  of  different  branches  of  trade.  The 
principal  traffic  of  which  Drogheda  is  now  the  outlet,  and  which  has  received  a great 
augmentation  of  late  years,  is  the  export  of  farm  produce,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

“ When  I first  commenced  business,”  says  Mr.  St.  George  Smith,  an  extensive  shipowner 
and  proprietor  of  corn-mills,  “ little  but  raw  corn  was  exported,  now  there  is  little  but  flour 
and  meal.  The  export  corn  trade  from  this  port  has  considerably  increased;  it  has  done  so 
gradually  for  some  years  past.  This  has  arisen  from  the  improvement  of  husbandry  in  Louth, 
Meath,  and  Cavan.  The  quantity  of  landin  tillage  has  much  increased,  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  has  generally  become  greater.” 

The  export  of  corn  from  the  port  of  Drogheda,  though  not.  in  a manufactured  state,  has 
existed  to  a certain  extent  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  England  in  1807.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  agricultural  produce,  of  which  the  exportation  is  of  quite  recent  date,  and 
has  within  a few  years  made  a remarkable  progress.  In  1825  the  first  steam-boat,  from 
Drogheda  to  Liverpool  was  established;  and  the  rapid  and  cheap  communication  which  it 
furnished  induced  many  persons  to  carry  over  live  stock,  chiefly  pigs  and  poultry,  and  also 
eggs) to  the  Liverpool  market.  “ The  trade  at  first,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “ could  barely  support 
one  steam-boat,  which  went  once  a-week ; now  there  are  four  large  steam-boats,  one  of  which 
goes  nearly  every  day ; they  all  ply  to  Liverpool.  It  is  the  only  trade  which  has  succeeded 
well  in  this  town  for  the  last  ten  years.”  The  chief  part  of  this  traffic  is  carried  on  by  persons 
of  small  capital;  the  dealers  (or  jobbers,  as  they  are  called)  purchase  a few  pigs,  or  poultry, 
or  eggs,  from  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  and  themselves  carry  their  stock  to  Liverpool,  or 
farther  if  necessary,  as  to  Manchester,  Stockport,  Birmingham,  and  other  places.  The  great 
majority  of  these  jobbers  are  stated  to  be  small  formers;  but  at  the  time  of  die  great  depression 
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of  the  linen  trade  in  1825,  many  weavers  engaged  in  this  new  line  of  business,  which  had  then 
just  been  opened  to  them.  “Many  of  the  weavers,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  "were  assisted  by 
humane  people,  and  set  up  in  a little  way  of  business,  and  became  jobbers,  that  is,  persons 
who  go  over  with  some  produce  to  England ; by  this  means  they  have  enabled  themselves  to 
support  their  families,  and  become  comfortable.  I should  suppose  that  500  heads  of  families 
are  now  supported  in  this  way;  their  success  is  wonderful.  I have  known  some  begin  with  , 
a few  pounds,  and  now  to  be  worth  several  hundreds,  which  they  employ  in  that  trade.”  ; 

“ I know  an  instance,”  says  Mr.  Ternan,  “of  a weaver  who  began  this  trade  six  or  seven  ~ 
years  ago  with  a capital  probably  of  less  than  £50,  who  is  now  worth  £2,000.  There  are 
many  of  them  who  have  made  several  hundred  pounds  from  small  beginnings  ; but  only  those 
who  have  abstained  from  drink  and  bad  company.  In  proportion  to  other  classes  of  people 
they  drink  a good  deal ; it  is  the  facility  of  getting  money,  and  their  intercourse  with  a number 
of  persons,  which  lead  them  to  this.  The  provision  trade  with  Liverpool  is  regularly 
increasing.” 

This  trade  has  likewise  furnished  employment  for  another  class  of  persons,  as  appears  from 
the  remarks  which  Mr.  Ternan  proceeds  to  make : — “ About  60  men  are  employed  in  the 
steam-packets  to  Liverpool,  the  lowest  wages  being  £1.  a-week.  At  first  the  majority  of  the 
sailors,  and  all  the  firemen  and  engineers,  were  Scotch  or  English  : now  they  are  all  natives 
of  Drogheda  except  four.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  the  skill  of  mechanists  has 
of  late  years  effected  in  the  linen  trade,  the  production  of  linen  cloth  in  Ireland  has  ceased  to 
be  a domestic  manufacture,  in  which  the  same  family  frequently  raised  the  flax,  spun  the  yarn, 
and  wove  it  into  cloth : and  the  hand-spinners’  occupation  may  now  be  considered  as  nearly 
gone,  except  as  a means  of  employing  time,  which  otherwise  would  be  wholly  wasted.  The  Irish 
linen  manufacturer,  therefore,  instead  of  purchasing  yarn  spun  by  hand  in  Ireland,  is  now 
forced  to  purchase  yarn  spun  by  power  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  the  Irish  flax-spinning 
mills  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  tire  native  demand;  consequently,  he  is  less  favourably 
situated  than  the  manufacturer  who  can  purchase  mill-spun  yarn  on  the  spot  without  incurring 
the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance.  In  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  demand  for  mill-spun  yarn  which  exists  on  the  spot,  a joint-stock  company 
of  ten  partners  has  been  formed  at  Drogheda,  who  have  erected  a large  factory  in  the  town,  for 
the  spinning  of  flax  by  power;  and  this  factory  is  expected  to  be  fitted  up  with  machinery 
sufficient,  to  employ  about  300  hands  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  who  has  • taken  the  principal  part  in  the  erection  of  this  factory, 
makes  the  following  statement  as  tb  the  advantages  which  Drogheda  possesses  for  such  a 
speculation : — 

“ There  is  still  a little  hand-spinning  of  flax  in  this  neighbourhood ; it  is  very  fine  spun 
yam,  and  is  only  used  for  one  part  of  the  trade  : they  require  coarse  mill-spun  yarn  to  mix 
with  it.  At  present,  the  chief  part  of  the  yarn  wove  in  this  town  comes  from  Scotland ; several 
ships  are  engaged  in  bringing  it  over ; it  is  principally  shipped  in  Dundee,  and  comes  down 
the  canal  to  the  Clyde  ; part  is  shipped  on  the  Clyde.*****  In  my  opinion  the  introduction 
of  flax-spinning  into  this  town  will  increase  the  weaving  trade  by  furnishing  linen  yarn  in  a 
more  certain  quantity  and  quality,  as  required,  to  the  weaver.  We  can  get  flax  at  a somewhat 
cheaper  rate  than  the  Yorkshire  and  Dundee  manufacturer.  Flax  is  grown  in  the  county  of 
Loutn  down  to  Armagh,  and  the  growth  of  it  is  increasing.” 

“I  consider,”  says  Mr.  Gar  forth,  “the  chief  advantage  for  setting  up  a flax-spinning  mill 
in  Drogheda  is,  that  there  is  a large  demand  for  linen  yarn  on  the  spot.” 

The  following  are  Mr.  Ennis's  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

“ In  my  opinion  there  are  great  facilities  for  the  extension  of  flax-spinning  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  First,  we  are  now  producing  more  flax  than  we  have  been  doing  for  a long  time; 
we  are  now  exporting  this  year  larger  quantities,  which  will  come  back  in  yarn.  Secondly, 
our  people  are  naturally  better  adapted  to  the  linen  trade,  having  had  it  formerly,  than  to  any 
other  branch.  Thirdly,  the  very  low  price  of  wages.  Fourthly,  the  principal  thing  I now 
rely  on  is,  that  the  farmers,  on  account  of  the  low  price  .of  corn,  will  find  it  their  interest  to 
grow  flax.” 

Mr.  Farmer,  linen  and  cotton  manufacturer. — “ The  price  of  the  freight  of  the  yarn  brought 
from  Scotland  and  England  gives  to  the  Scotch  and  English  manufacturers  an  advantage 
over  us.  In  my  opinion  linen-weaving  would  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  flax-spinning 
mills  into  this  county;  the  depression  of  the  linen- weaving  trade  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  yarn  from  Scotland  and  England.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  cause  w'liich 
has  had  any  influence.” 

Mr.  Crinnan. — “ The  linen  trade  in  this  town  has  improved  in  the  last  two  years ; the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  advancement  is  the  high  price  of  yarns:  this  arises  from  the  absence  of 
spinning-mills  and  the  want  of  flax  in  this  country.  All  the  warp  yarns  used  in  this  town 
are  imported  from  Scotland  and  England,  with  a few  exceptions ; all  our  weft,  yarns  are  either 
hand-spun  in  Ireland  or  abroad.  Last  season  nearly  as  much  foreign  as  native  hand-spun 
yarn  was  used  in  this  town.  In  the  last  seven  months  some  native  hand-spun  yarn  has  been 
exported  from  this  town  to  Dundee.” 

The  establishment  of  flax-spinning  mills  in  Drogheda  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
furnishing  employment  to  females,  from  12  or  13  years  upwards,  for  whose  services  there  is 
now  scarcely  any  demand.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oates,  “ the  introduction  of 
factory  labour  into  this  town  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  giving  habits  of  regular  industry 
to  the  working  classes.  Those  who  work  in  their  own  houses  are  not  bound  to  certain  hours, 
and  may  pass  any  time  they  like  in  idleness.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  towns  on  the  north7eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  cheap  supply  of  coals 
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which  they  command,  and  the  large  demand  for  linen  yarn  on  the  spot,  offer  considerable 
advantages  for  the  establishment  of  flax-spinning  factories.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  introduction  of  a wholly  new  mode  of  manufacture  into  any  place  is  a 
matter  of  great  delicacy,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  risk,  and  requires  much  know- 
ledge and  foresight  to  anticipate  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  may  present  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  owner  of  a single  factory  works  at  a great  disadvantage,  as  the  only  persons 
conversant  with  the  trade  are  those  employed  by  himself,  and,  consequently,  not  having  the 
power  to  dismiss  or  change  except  at  a considerable  loss  or  inconvenience,  he  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  his  workmen,  and  must  submit  to  their  dictation  in  respect  of  prices 
and  hours  of  labour.  This  disadvantage  was  represented  to  us  in  strong  terms  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  a flax-mill  moved  by  water  power,  a few  miles  from  Newry,  and  by  the  master  of  a 
small  cotton-spinning  factory  in  that  town ; both  these  persons  complained  of  the  slovenly 
and  lazy  habits  which  their  workpeople  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all  com- 
petition, and  stated  that,  though  they  paid  nearly  as  high  wages  as  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturer, they  could  not  get  the  same  quantity  or  quality  of  work  done  for  them.  To  what 
extent  the  establishment  of  factories  in  Drogheda  and  other  towns  on  the  same  coast  may  be 
retarded  by  other  causes  is  a matter  on  which  we  heard  a difference  of  opinion.  “ In  my 
opinion,”  says  Mr.  St.  George  Smith,  “the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establishment,  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  of  factories,  in  which  a large  quantity  of  fixed  capital  is  required,  is  a feeling  of 
insecurity.  I think  the  country  is  in  so  unsettled  a state  that  people  do  not  like  to  lay  out 
money,  but  prefer  to  have  their  capital  at  their  command.  These  apprehensions  have  in- 
fluenced me  in  my  own  case ; a fear  of  the  extension  of  trades’  unions  also  weighs  with  me.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  H.  Smith  says,  in  reference  to  the  spinning-mill  already  built  in 
Drogheda,  " I do  not  anticipate  any  difficulties  from  combination ; the  supply  of  hands  is  so 
large  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  combine  effectually.  The  insecurity  of  property  was  never 
a consideration  taken  into  account : in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  the  people  are  peculiarly 
well  disposed;  there  is  no  systematic  outrage ; considering  the  number  of  poor,  there  is  less 
crime  committed  than  in  any  place  I know.  The  poverty  of  the  population  arises  principally 
from  want  of  employment,  and  not  from  any  fault  of  their  own.  They  are  naturally  an 
enterprising  class  if  they  had  the  means  of  advancing  themselves.” 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  factories  by  means  of  English  capital,  Mr.  Oates 
remarks,  “ In  my  opinion  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  insecurity  of  property  in  this  country 
prevails  among  the  English.  I think  that  property  in  factories  could  be  perfectly  safe,  no 
matter  to  whom  it  belonged.  I think  that  an  English  manufacturer  coming  over  to  this 
country  would  not  be  near  so  likely  to  succeed  as  a native ; he  is  less  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  is  not  so  congenial  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people.” 

On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  that  Drogheda  is  beginning  partially  to  recover  from  the 
dislocation  of  its  industry,  produced  by  changes  in  the  linen  trade  with  which  its  manufacturers 
were  unable  to  keep  pace ; and  that  it  has  already  become  a considerable  mart  for  the  provi- 
sion trade  with  England, — we  are  perhaps  justified  in  making  a favourable  estimate  of  its  mer- 
cantile condition,  and  in  entertaining  hopes  as  to  the  future  increase  of  its  manufactures,  and 
of  its  internal  and  external  trades.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  some  of  the  most  experienced 
men  of  business  with  whom  we  spoke. 

“ The  shipping  interest  of  this  town,”  says  Mr.  H.  Smith,  “ has  increased  considerably 
within  the  last  five  years  ; this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  cause,  but  to  a general 
spirit  of  enterprise.”  “ I think,”  says  Mr.  Ennis,  “ that  business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  people  are  now  only  beginning  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to 
manufactures  and  trade  in  general.  I attribute  this  to  a general  confidence  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  Government.” 

“ The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  weaving  trade  in  this  town,”  says  Mr.  Oates,  “ is 
the  want  of  capital  in  the  manufacturers ; the  home  market  is  very  limited,  and  they  have  not 
sufficient  capital  to  manufacture  for  a foreign  market  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the 
returns,  nor  have  they  at  present  the  information  requisite  for  extensive  trading.  The  foreign 
demand  is  sufficient  at  the  existing  prices  to  take  off  a larger  quantity  if  it  could  be  produced. 
I am  solicited  every  day  for  consignments  by  foreign  merchants,  and  which,  I am  satisfied, 
would  pay  me  if  I had  sufficient  capital  to  wait  the  results  of  the  sales.  I sell  an  immensity 
of  my  manufactures  to  shippers  in  Liverpool,  and  am  able  to  meet  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turer in  prices  and  in  quality.” 

We  have  now  attempted  to  show  what  are  the  prospects  of  improvement  for  the  poor  of 
Drogheda  by  means  of  an  increase  of  their  income  through  the  medium  of  more  regular  and 
better  paid  employment : it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  an  increase  of  wages  is  not  alone 
sufficient  to  raise  the  condition  of  a working  population,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  such  a 
moral  cultivation  as  will  induce  them  to  make  a good  use  of  their  earnings,  to  husband  them 
with  thrift,  and  to  abstain  from  debasing  sensual  indulgences.  An  adequate  and  constant 
remuneration  for  the  sendees  of  the  labourer  may  be  considered  as  a necessary  condition  for 
his  comfort  and  respectability,  but  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  it.  A labourer  cannot  live 
in  decency  uidess  he  is  well  paid ; but,  because  he  is  well  paid,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will 
therefore  live  in  decency.  _ On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  at  Drogheda  (as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention)  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  mechanics,  labourers,  and  weavers 
respectively,  there  is  by  no  means  that  difference  which  the  different  amount  of  their 
earnings  would  warrant.  The  mechanics,  in  particular,  who  when  employed  earn  3s.  a-day, 
are  for  the  most  part  much  addicted  to  drinking,  seldom  work  more  than  four  or  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  do  not  keep  their  dwellings  or  families  in  a better  state  than  the  labourers  or 
weavers.  For  this  reason,  whenever  any  moral  influence  can  be  exercised  on  any  individual, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  a strikingly  beneficial  effect  is  produced 
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tin  his  general  condition,  and  on  his  taste  for  domestic  comforts.  In  this  respect  the  cave 
bestowed  by  masters  on  their  workmen,  and  the  example  set  to  them,  are  of  great  importance 
Mr.  U'Cann,  whom  we  hare  already  mentioned,  and  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
management  of  workmen,  expressed  to  us  his  opinion,  that  ■'  wages  without  attention  from  the 
master  are  of  no  use.  Whenever  (he  added)  I have  had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  the 
men  m my  employ  on  their  conduct,  I have  found  them  tractable  and  willing  to  listen  to 
reason.  Sometimes  I stop  part  of  their  wages,  in  order  to  make  them  save  the  money  which 
they  would  otherwise  squander  away ; and  I insist  that  they  appear  well  dressed,  and  also  that  - 
they  are  regular  m the  performance  of  their  religious  duties ; moreover  I take  care  that  the 
foremen  and  superintendents  set  a good  example,  and  are  not  drunkards.  I also  give  instruc- 
tions  as  to  the  management  of  families,  and  as  to  domestic  habits,  and  I have  found  it  useful  to 
rate  the  fathers  for  allowing  their  children  to  run  about.  I likewise  insist  on  my  own  houses 
being  well  kept.  J 

A remarkable  proof  of  the  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the  immediate  control  of  masters 
is  shown  by  the  comparative  numbers  of  servants  and  mechanics  who  have  made  deposits  in 
the  Drogheda  savings  bank  ; for,  although  the  earnings  of  mechanics  much  exceed  those  of 
servants,  the  number  of  the  latter  is  174,  while  that  of  the  former  is  only  47  • on  the  whole  it 
may  be  observed,  from  the  want  of  a numerous  and  respectable  middle  class,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  real  property  is  often  let  and  managed,  and  in  part  from  the  difference  of 
religious  faith,  the  poorer  classes  are  not  so  much  brought  into  contact  with  persons  of  greater 
cultivation,  and  more  orderly  and  regular  habits,  than  themselves,  as  is  desirable  in  a well- 
constituted  society.  The  landlord  and  tenant,  the  manufacturer  and  workman,  the  employer 
and  labourer,  too  often  stand  aloof  from  one  another,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter  both 
m a moral  and  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  instances  of  persons  who  have  advanced 
themselves  from  the  working  class  to  a much  higher  station  (of  which  England  and  Scotland 
afford  such  numerous  examples)  appear  to  be  comparatively  rare  in  the  towns  which  we 
visited ; and,  indeed,  we  heard  complaints  that  strangers  came  from  Britain  who  snatched  awav 
the  prizes  of  industry  and  good  conduct  from  the  natives  on  their  own  soil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  m the  long  run,  a man  must  depend  for  his  advancement  on  his  own  exertions,  and 
not  on  the  assistance  of  the  others;  still  a sense  of  indifference  and  want  of  sympathy  in  persons 
above  him,  or  a notion  (however  unfounded  it  may  be)  of  a disposition  to  depress,  may  damp 
the  energies  even  of  the  most  adventurous.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  union  of  several 
persons,  and  the  combined  application  of  small  means,  that  the  want  of  large  masses  of 
capital,  so  much  complained  of  in  Ireland,  can  be  supplied.  « I have  sometimes  found,”  says 
iVLr.  tL.  Smith,  “that  by  takmg  a poorer  class  of  persons  as  shareholders  in  vessels  or  any  other 
mercantile  speculation,  I have  given  them  fresh  ideas  both  of  industry  and  of  steadiness. 

1 was  the  first  person  who  tried  this  plan,  and  I have  never  found  myself  deceived  or  disap- 
pointed m my  expectations.  That  class  of  persons  are  easy  to  do  business  with;  they  are 
straightforward,  honest,  and  submissive ; they  are  also  grateful  for  being  taken  by  the  hand, 
borne  persons  who  had  saved  some  hundred  pounds  in  the  weaving  trade,  when  times  were  good 
were  admitted  as  partners  into  the  spinning  factory;  there  are  six  partners  with  small  shares’. 
Une  person  had  £1,000  in  gold,  some  part  in  guineas,  some  in  sovereigns,  which  he  had 
saved  m this  manner : this  man  came  forward  of  his  own  accord,  and  requested  to  have 
a share. 


One  of  the  chief  complaints  which  we  heard,  as  well  at  Drogheda,  as  at  the  other  towns 
which  we  visited,  was,  that  there  is  no  employment  for  women.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  any 
person  who  has  a greater  power  of  making  work  for  herself  than  the  mother  of  a family,  if  she  be 
industriously  inclined.  The  care  of  her  house  and  of  her  children,  cooking,  mending,  and 
making  clothes,  washing  ; these  and  other  services,  on  which  the  comfort  of  a labouring1  man 
whatever  may  be  his  wages,  in  great  part  depends,  are  notoriously  neglected  by  very5  many 
women  in  the  places  where  there  are  frequent  complaints  of  want  of  work  for  females. 

n-  ~^rfort\  himself  once  an  operative  at  Leeds,  and  therefore  able  to  judge  of  the  extent 
° wluch  a man’s  earnings  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  when  questioned  on  this  subject, 


“I  think  that  if  you  were  to  put  down  a Yorkshire  labourer,  with  a wife  and  three  children, 
m this  town,  he  would  not  be  able  to  live  on  the  same  wages  better  than  the  natives.  I have 
no  doubt  his  house  and  appearance  would  be  better  and  cleaner  r however,  I have  no  doubt 
j "^ld  obtain  somewhat  higher  wages  than  an  Irishman  would;  lie  would  do  more  work, 
in  the  mill  at  Leeds,  of  which  I was  manager,  the  Irish  girls  were  paid  something  less  for  the 
ame  work  than  the  native  girls : when  they  were  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  you 
could  not,  with  few  exceptions,  get  an  Irish  girl  to  do  as  much  work  as  an  English  girl;  it  was 
partly  want  of  knowledge,  and  partly  want  of  industry.  But  the  girls  of  Irish  parents,  horn  in 
tW>  an<l  brought  up  under  our  tuition,  prove  as  good  hands  as  the  English  girls.  From 
w at  l have  observed,  I should  say  that  the  Irish  might  be  made  as  good  workmen  and  work- 
giris  as  the  English,  if  they  were  properly  trained  from  their  youth ; I see  nothing  deficient 
m their  intellect.”  ° 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  indolent  and  supine  mode  of  working  which 
otten  characterizes  the  Irish  labourer  in  his  own  country  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  a limited  quantity  of  work  to  be  done ; he  naturally  thinks  that  he  may  as  well  earn 
is.  a-day  for  six  days,  as  earn  2 s.  a-day  for  three  days,  and  pass  the  other  three  days  in  idle- 
ness That  the  capital  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  has  not  been  sufficient  to  employ  the  entire 
working  population,  is  shown  by  the  large  numbers  of  weavers  and  others  who  have  voluntarily 
lett  it  in  order  to  seek  work  in  Britain,  and  by  the  decline  of  its  population  since  the  beginning 
tne  century.  And  that  there  is  a still  greater  redundancy  in  the  neighbouring  country  is 
proved  by  the  lower  rate  of  wages,  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  and  the 
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constant  voluntary  emigration  which  takes  place  to  America,  as  appears  from  the  following 
account  furnished  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  the  port  of  Drogheda  : — 


Yeats. 

Emigrants  to  Canada 
from  the  Port  of  Drogheda. 

1827  . 

65 

1832  . 

. 110 

1833  . 

60 

1834  . 

. 140 

The  passage  money  (independent  of  bed  and  provisions)  is  £2  to  Quebec  and  £4  to  New- 
York. 

The  following  statements  of  Mr.  Henry  relate  to  this  subject : — 

“There  is  a general  impression  among  the  poor  that  they  would  better  themselves  by  going 
to  England  or  America;  nothing  but  the  want  of  means  prevents  their  leaving  the  country  in 
greater  numbers.  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  if  the  means  of  emigration  were  furnished  to 
them,  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  to  a large  extent.  It  almost  invariably  happens 
that  those  who  go  to  America  induce  others  to  follow  them ; if  one  or  two  go  from  a neighbour- 
hood, it  generally  happens  that  many  others  follow  their  example.  I know  no  instance  of 
persons  coming  back  disappointed  either  from  America  or  England.  I have  known  many 
cases  of  the  son  going  to  America,  and  remaining  several  months,  and  sending  money  to  pay 
the  passages  of  all  or  some  portion  of  the  family.5 

On  this  subject  we  will  only  remark,  that  the  success  which  the  Irish  emigrants  obtain  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  proves  incontestably  that  their  poverty  at  home  is  not  exclu- 
sively owing  to  their  want  of  industry  and  economy. 
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The  city  of  Londonderry  is  a seaport,  containing,  with  its  suburbs,  a population  of  19,620 
inhabitants  according  to  the  Population  Returns  of  1831. 

Londonderry  was  formerly  an  extensive  market  for  linen ; this  trade  lias  now  declined,  and 
more  attention,  capital,  and  soil  is  now  devoted  by  the  farmer  to  the  growing  of  corn,  and 
the  city  has  become  a great  and  increasing  port  for  the  export  of  grain,  and  various  provisions, 
such  as  pork,  eggs,  poultry,  &c. 

This  traffic  affords  much  employment  to  porters  on  the  quay,  and  to  the  many  persons 
engaged  in  collecting  and  preparing  for  exportation  the  various  articles. 

It  has  also  contributed  considerably  to  the  employment  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
building  of  grain-stores,  several  of  which  have  been  lately  erected. 

Many  public  works  have  been  executed.  The  gaol  was  completed  in  1824  at  an  expense 
of  £36,000,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  1829,  and  the  County  Infirmary,  and  much  employment 
was  afforded  by  them. 

This  city  is  also  remarkable  as  a port,  from  which  a great  proportion  of  the  emigration  from 
the  north  takes  place. 

In  reporting  upon  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  in  Londonderry,  we  begin  with  mechanics 
and  labourers. 


We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  mechanics  and  Mechanics. 

labourers,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the  mechanics  of  various  descrip- 

tions ; and  the  opinion  we  have  formed  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  employers  of  the 
respective  classes,  and  that  of  those  persons  who,  from  being  conversant  with  them,  have  had 
the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  actual  and  relative  condition,  confirmed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  our  own  personal  observation.  The  persons  whom  we  examined  on  the  general 
condition  and  habits  of  mechanics,  were  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Laughlin,  Dr.  Rogan, 

Mr.  Ross  Smyth,  an  eminent  distiller,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Gilmore,  an  extensive  merchant,  in 
addition  to  various  employers  in  the  different  trades. 

Dr.  Rogan  and  Mr.  Williams  concur  in  stating  “ there  is  a very  perceptible  difference 
between  the  mechanics  and  the  labourers;  that  the  mechanics  are  decidedly  superior  in 
dress  and  food,  and  in  the  condition  and  comfort  of  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  their  education. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  weaver,  who  is  the  lowest  grade, 
of  mechanic,  with  that  of  the  common  labourer.”  But  we  regret  to  state  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  superior  in  habits  of  temperance  and  providence. 

The  general  wages  of  mechanics  and  labourers  are  as  follows  : — 

£.  s.  d. 


Coachmakers  . 

1 

1 

0 per  week. 

Carpenters 

0 

18 

o 

Sawyers  . 

0 

18 

o 

Tailors  . 

0 

17 

6 „ 

Masons  . 

0 

18 

0 

Weavers 

0 

6 

0 „ 

Coopers 

1 

5 

0 

Labourers 

0 

7 

6 „ 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  classes  who  receive  the  higher  rate  of  wages  are 
chiefly  masons,  carpenters,  sawyers,  coopers,  coachmakers,  and  tailors. 

We  have  received  evidence  on  the  condition  of  the  three  first-mentioned  trades  from 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  eminent  contractors  and  builders,  Mr.  William  Stew- 
art, an  architect,  and  Mr.  James  M'Laughlin,  a respectable  carpenter. 

Those  mechanics,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  small  houses,  or  cabins,  in  the  bye-lanes  of 
the  city,  or  in  the  suburbs,  for  which  they  pay  a rent  of  £5.  Many  of  them,  particularly 
those  in  the  suburbs,  have  potato  gardens  attached  to  their  houses. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  accurately  clean,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  decent. 

They  are  in  general  very  decently  clothed  : when  in  constant  employment  their  wages  are 
sufficient  to  allow  them  to  eat  meat  every  day ; still,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  of  habits  of  dissipation,  the  mechanics  do  not  on  an  average  eat  meat  more  than 
two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  About  three-fourths  of  them  take  tea.  Fuel  is  abundant. 
The  price  of  coals  has  diminished  nearly  one-half,  and  turf  is  tolerably  plentiful. 

By  the  admission  of  all  whom  we  examined,  the  generality  of  the  mechanics  are  indus- 
trious, which,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  Derry. 

However,  even  when  most  distinguished  for  industry  and  sobriety,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  habit  of  saving  exists  among  them  only  to  a very  limited  extent.  Mr.  Stewart  says. 
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they  do  not  save  from  summer  to  winter,  and  rarely  indeed,  from  year  to  year.  This,  too,  is 
corroborated  by  the  returns  of  the  savings’  bank,  where  only  52  of  the  mechanics  lodge 
money. 

There  is  no  overstock  of  workmen  at  present  in  the  building  trade ; masons  and  carpen- 
ters are  in  constant  occupation  in  the  summer  from  May  until  November.  But  there  are 
certain  seasons  during  which  they  are  deprived  of  employment. 

The  masons  are  a trade  subject  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes.  Mr.  Williams  states  they 
may  count  on  being  one-fourth  of  the  year  idle,  and  during  that  time  they  are  in  great 
distress. 

Carpenters  also  are  less  employed  in  winter  than  in  summer,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
extent  that  the  masons  are.  From  the  information  we  could  collect,  the  number  who  find 
work  in  winter  is  less  than  two-thirds. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a mechanic  is  James  M'Laughlin ; he  has  a comfortable  house, 
at  the  rate  of  about  £5  a-year,  with  a garden  large  enough  to  supply  himself,  his  wife,  and 
four  children,  with  potatoes  for  six  weeks.  He  states,  " that  during  the  last  winter  he  did 
not  earn  more  than  £5  in  all,  and  that,  had  he  not  saved  £11  from  the  summer  before,  he 
would  have  been  much  distressed.” 

During  the  period  they  are  unemployed  their  only  provision  consists  in  the  produce  of 
their  potato  garden,  and  in  a few  instances  some  coals,  which  they  lay  in ; their  resource  is 
then  the  credit  which  they  can  obtain,  and  when  that  is  exhausted,  the  pawnbroker. 

From  10  to  15  yearn  ago  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  masons  amounted  to  £1.  Is.  a- week; 
they  then  declined  to  15s.,  and  last  spring  -were  raised  to  18s.  a- week. 

When  we  compare  the  price  of  consumable  articles  now  with  that  of  the  former  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  these  articles  is  greater  than  the  decrease  of 
wages ; rent  is  reduced  one-third,  fuel  is  cheaper  by  one-half,  and  in  the  other  articles  of 
consumption  a considerable  decrease  has  taken  place. 

The  rate  of  15s.  a-week  seems  to  be  admitted  to  be  the  lowest  wages  on  which  a mechanic 
can  live  decently. 

Mr.  Ferguson  informed  us,  that  for  many  years  he  had  15s.  a-week ; that  during  that  time 
he  had  a comfortable  and  well- furnished  house ; that  he  and  his  family  lived  well,  and  were 
respectably  clothed. 

The  sawyers  have  constant  employment  during  the  summer,  and  about  one-half  of  them 
are  employed  in  winter;  they  in  general  only  occupy  a room,  for  which  they  pay  from  15s. 
to  £1  per  quarter. 

They  are  not  in  general  so  cleanly  or  decent  as  other  mechanics.  We  visited  one  of  their 
rooms,  belonging  to  John  Barnhill,  a sawyer,  who  had  a wife  and  three  children,  has  15s.  per 
week,  is  in  constant  employment,  and  will  be  for  two  or  three  months ; the  room,  nevertheless, 
presented  every  appearance  of  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  there  being  no  furniture  in  it 
except  a bedstead  without  any  clothes ; the  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  the  furniture,  had  been 
pawned. 


The  coopers  have  been  fully  employed  during  the  last  winter,  and  in  general  during  that 
season  they  find  constant  employment ; they  are  also  employed  during  the  summer  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  making  casks  for  the  export  of  butter. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie,  foreman  to  Mr.  Mann,  states,  that  during  the  summer  one-half  of  them  are 
out  of  employment.  Mr.  Maim  and  Mr.  Baird  state,  that,  generally  speaking,  their  men  are 
sober,  as  they  have  been  careful  in  selecting  sober  men.  Mr.  M‘Kenzie  thinks  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  coopers  are  drunken ; they  drink  during  the  Saturday  evening,  and  frequently 
spend  56’.  or  6s.  in  drink,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  not  able  to  work  on  Monday,  and 
those  men  are  not  better  off  than  the  common  labourer ; some  of  them  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  their  wives,  who  also  drink. 

The  tailors  receive  from  2j.  8 id.  to  3 s.  per  day.  During  the  summer  time  the  trade  is 
better,  and  they  get  more  wages;  they  have  been  little  out  of  employment  since  the  com- 
mencement of  May,  and  will  not  be  much  unemployed  during  the  summer.  During  the 
winter  about  one-third  of  them  are' unemployed:  those  mechanics  are  the  most  notorious 
for  drinking. 

Dr.  M‘Louglilin  states,  that  they  frequently  reduce  themselves  and  families  to  misery, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  their  w'ages  in  a whisky  shop  on  a Saturday  night,  leaving  their 
wives  and  children  without  any  food  on  a Monday  morning.  Some  years  since,  as  the  clerk 
of  the  mayor  stated  to  us,  there  seldom  passed  a Monday  without  from  four  to  seven  being 
brought  before  tue  mayor  for  assaults  and  various  disturbances  in  the  town.  By  fining  or  im- 
prisomng  them,  which  the  magistrates  never  omitted,  those  practices  were  subdued,  mid  the 
evil  of  then-  irregularities  is  now  confined  to  themselves. 

The  class  of  mechanics  which  receive  the  highest  wages  is  the  coachmakers : thev  have 
£1.  Is.  a-week;  but  Mr.  Foy  states,  “that  this,  instead  of  conducing  to  their  happiness,  goes 
to  form  a greater  source  of  dissipation;  and  out  of  20  men,”  he  says,  "he  has  only  one 
regular  sober  man.”  The  only  men  in  his  employ  who  are  sober,  are  the  helpers,  and  higher 
wages  serve  to  give  the  journeymen  only  greater  means  for  drinking;  in  some  instances  the 
money  spent  m drink  may  amount  to  6s.  or  8.r.  per  man.  Sometimes  they  only  work  half 
a day  ot  a Monday,  and  sometimes  not  at  alL  J 

It.  may  be  seen  that  the  mechanics  whose  habits  we  have  been  describing  are  those  re- 
ceiving the  Inghest  rate  of  wages,  who  are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  the  most  dissipated; 
this  must  not  be  taken  to  be  a general  description  of  the  mechanical  class.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  various  branches  of  mechanics  who  are  sober,  and  even  among  the  former 
class  some  traces  of  improvement  may  be  seen.  b 
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The  workmen  engaged  in  the  building  trade  are  generally  sober.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  in-  

formed  us  there  is  a manifest  alteration  in  their  habits,  and  their  tastes  are  more  inclined  Ulster. 
towards  the  use  of  tea  and  other  little  luxuries,  and  more  to  the  exclusion  of  ardent  spirits  than  Co.  Londonderry, 
formerly ; heretofore  about  three-fourths  were  not  sober  men,  and  now  three-fourtlis  of  them  ™ ~ 
are.  He  also  states,  in  general  the  working  classes  all  work  of  a Monday ; that  mode  of 
idling  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  is  very  much  done  away  with  in  all  the  trades.  The 
shoemakers  also,  who  receive  much  more  moderate  wages,  are  in  general  well  behaved  and 
sober. 

We  have  also  received  evidence  to  show  that  those  habits  are  influenced  in  a considerable 
degree  by  the  conduct  and  exertions  of  the  employers. 

Mr.  Williams  states,  “ that  he  has  not  a man  in  his  employment  who  is  not  of  decent 
habits.  This  he  attributes  to  the  strictness  with  which  he  enforces  sobriety.  He  does  this  by 
turning  away  for  a week  or  more  any  workman  whom  he  finds  intoxicated.  He  also  adopts 
the  plan  of  paying  wages  on  Friday  night,  by  which  they  have  money  for  Saturday’s  mar- 
keting : the  result  of  these  precautions  is  the  improved  sobriety  of  his  workmen,  as  several 
who  were  previously  drunken  have  now  become  sober. 

In  fact,  so  far  has  his  system  of  well-directed  strictness  succeeded,  “ that  the  workmen  are  as 
anxious  about  the  sobriety  of  each  other  as  he  is  himself;  and  if  any  one  is  late  on  Saturday 
morning,  he  is  called  to  account  by  them.”  A further  and  a most  material  regulation  which 
he  endeavoured  to  make,  is  to  find  them  employment  the  year  round ; and  such  has  been  the 
effect  of  this  regal’d  for  their  interest,  that  if  it  happens  sometimes  that  he  has  not  work  for 
them  for  a week  or  so,  his  men  never  think  of  leaving  him.  None  of  them  have  joined  the 
hades’  union ; they  attended  their  meetings  an  evening  or  two,  but,  on  his  representing  to 
them  the  evil,  they  ceased. 

Mr.  M‘  Colly,  coachmaker,  has  also  pursued  the  same  course,  and  says,  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, all  his  men  arc  regular,  and  that  there  is  a great  improvement  in  their  deportment — 
inasmuch  as  one  man,  who  was  half  an  hour  late  that  morning,  had  come  half  an  hour  sooner 
in  the  afternoon  to  make  it  up;  that  the  practice  of  idling  on  Monday  had  been  given  up ; 
and  that  he  has  several  men  who  had  been  dissipated,  but  were  now  decent  and  sober. 

There  has  also  been  a great  improvement  in  point  of  the  education  and  intelligence  of 
tradesmen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  particularly  affects  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
here,  that  there  is  no  independent  employment  as  there  is  in  Belfast  and  other  manufacturing 
towns  for  the  young  women.  In  Belfast  all  the  daughters  of  a labouring  man  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  different  flax  and  cotton-mills,  and  in  some  families  they  are  a great  help, 
in  others,  the  entire  support  of  their  parents.  But,  in  this  city,  as  soon  as  a man  has  four  or 
five  children  they  become  a burthen  to  him. 

The  circumstance  which  most  deeply  impressed  us  with  the  value  of  such  employment  in 
relieving  poverty  and  promoting  independence,  was  the  circumstance  of  our  meeting  a young 
girl,  in  excellent  health,  engaged  in  cotton  weaving  for  a Scotch  house.  She  stated  that  she 
had  occasionally  worked  at  home  with  her  brother,  and  that  she  then  worked  there  for  about 
a fortnight,  until  she  became  acquainted  with  the  work.  Her  employers  stated  that  she  could 
very  nearly  work  as  well  as  some  of  the  men ; that  she  was  able  to  weave  a piece  in  four 
weeks  and  earn  18s.,  while  they  were  equal  to  weave  it  in  three  weeks.  She  thus  earned 
4j.  6 cl.,  and  this  sum  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  her  aged  grandmother  and  a young 
sister  13  years  old. 
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We  examined  William  Scott,  who  employs  weavers  for  a Scotch  house.  Cotton  Weavers. 

The  employment  is  at  present  very  good  ; many  more  weavers  could  be  obtained,  but  it  rc-  1 ■ ■ 1 1 - 

quires  a new  loom.  Mr.  Scott  lends  looms  to  them  at  If.  a web ; the  wages  are  at  present 
low,  being  18f.  a web,  which  a man  generally  weaves  in  three  weeks. 

Seven  years  ago  the  trade  was  better,  and  they  received  £1.  12s.  for  the  web,  and  they 
were  able  to  earn  from  10f.  to  Ilf.  a-weelc. 


Owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  means  of  employment  of  the  labourers  of  Londonderry,  Labourers. 

and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  poverty  

among  that  class;  their  condition  is  also  materially  affected  by  the  absence  of  employment 
for  their  children. 

However,  their  general  condition  is  favourable.  Their  wages  are  7s.  6d.  a.-week,  and  they 
can  procure  nearly  constant  employment  in  summer,  and  to  some  extent  in  winter. 

The  better  class  of  labourers  generally  live  in  small  huts,  which  let  for  about  £3  per 
annum,  that  are  tolerably  comfortable  in  summer,  although  in  winter  some  of  the  occupants 
suffer  considerably  from  damp.  The  lodgings  of  the  inferior  class  are  very  wretched,  being 
in  general  in  the  out-houses,  at  the  back  of  houses  occupied  by  mechanics,  or  in  the  garrets 
of  the  same  house.  Those  houses  are  damp,  dirty,  and  disagreeable;  they  however  afford  a 
tolerable  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  the  rent  they  pay  is  usually 
If.  3d  per  week : we  regret  to  say  a large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  inhabit  the  latter 
houses. 

There  is  a considerable  increase  of  labouring  men  in  Derry : a great  number  have 
come  from  the  mountains  of  Donegal,  but  still  they  are  not  more  than  are  equal  to  the 
demand.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin,  who 
all  state  there  is  no  overstock  of  labourers.  Still,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuation  of  em- 
ployment, some  are  always  to  some  extent  unemployed. 
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This  may  be  explained  by  stating  that  there  are  two  classes  of  labourers,  the  one  engaged 
in  the  building  trade,  as  assistants  to  masons,  which  forms  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
labourers  of  Derry.  They  are  employed  during  the  summer  season  from  about  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  other  class  is  employed  in  provision  yards  and  grain  stores,  and  casual  works  during 
the  export  season  in  the  winter,  which  continues  from  about  November  until  May. 

The  effect  of  having  these  two  distinct  sources  of  employment  is  this, — that  some  of  the 
persons  who  get  constant  employment  during  the  winter  are  thrown  out  as  supernumeraries 
on  the  trade  carried  on  during  the  summer,  and  only  get  three  or  four  days’  employment 
during  that  time. 

However,  on  the  whole,  there  is  much  less  employment  for  them  during  the  winter  than 
during  the  summer. 

The  extent  to  which  they  may  be  deprived  of  employment  during  the  winter  may  be 
learned  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  'Ferguson  and  Mr.  M'Laughlin. 

The  former  states,  that  one-third  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  employment  during  the  winter. 

The  latter  estimates  the  number  about  one-half. 

The  mode  iu  which  the  labourers  exist  when  out  of  employment  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
They  seldom  get  much  credit  from  the  huckster,  unless  they  are  well  known,  nor  have  they 
much  of  furniture  or  clothes  to  put  into  the  pawnbroker’s  shop.  They  exhaust,  however, 
both  those  resources  of  assistance,  and  sometimes  allow  their  rent  to  run  in  arrear ; they  also, 
in  many  instances,  have  small  patches  of  potato  gardens.  The  facility  with  which  they 
adapt  their  wants  to  their  means  is  remarkable.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Rogan  states,  that  it  is 
incredible  on  -what  a small  sum  the  Irish  labourers  will  contrive  to  exist ; indeed,  on  our 
visit  to  the  poor  districts  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  the  different  clergymen,  some  assured 
us  that  they  had  been  living  on  1$.  a-week  for  some  time. 

When  they  are  in  employment,  as  their  wages  do  not  amount  to  more  than  from  lj.  to 
Is.  3d.  a-day,  and  their  families  are  in  general  numerous,  they  are  not  able  to  make  any 
provision  for  the  unemployed  season. 

The  moment  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  they  are  reduced  to  very  great  distress. 

The  part  of  the  town  they  generally  reside  in  is  a district  called  the  Bogside ; considerable 
poverty  and  wretchedness  pervade  tms  district.  The  houses  in  this  quarter  are  often  damp : 
one  hovel  we  went  into  belongs  to  James  Kane,  a labourer,  who  states  he  was  employed  five 
days  in  the  week  in  winter;  from  scarcity  of  work  he  is  only  employed  three  days,  and 
expects  to  be  soon  not  able  to  get  employment  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week : he  lives 
in  a barn  in  a back  yard,  for  which  he  pays  Is.  2d.  a-week ; he  has  a wife  and  five  children. 
Two  females  who  live  in  this  apartment  pay  him  6 d.  per  week : it  is  in  a very  uncomfortable 
state ; the  floor  is  damp  and  full  of  holes. 

But  the  portion  of  the  labourers  entitled  to  most  commiseration  is  the  labourer  who,  from 
his  age  and  infirmity,  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  work  to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  who  may 
always  calculate  on  being  least  employed. 

As  an  instance,  we  mention  the  case  of  John  Foster,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a house 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  tie  is  upwards  of  60  years  of  age ; he  was  a labourer,  but 
is  now  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk;  he  struggled  hard  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
was  only  able  to  earn  Is.  a-week  by  going  of  errands,  &c. ; he  is  now  in  the  greatest  distress. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  he  never  received  relief  from  any  chari- 
table fund,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  it.  His  wife,  a very  old  woman,  has  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and,  previous  to  her  illness,  earned  6d.  a-week  from  the  spin- 
ning-fund.  The  only  support  he  at  present  has  is  4%d.  a-week  each  from  two  women,  lodgers 
with  him,  who  receive  their  rations  from  the  Mendicity,  and  earn  6 d.  a-week  from  the  spin- 
mng-fund.  Six  persons  sleep  in  this  room.  There  are  six  rooms  in  this  house,  which  are 
very  filthy  and  wretched-looking,  several  persons  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment. 

Another  great  source  of  poverty  among  the  labourers  is  sickness  and  accident,  to  which  they 
are  subject.  J 

James  M'Laughlin  states  “that  when  they  are  unexpectedly  thrown  on  a bed  of  sickness  for 
weeks,  they  are  wretchedly  off  from  not  having  been  able  to  save  anything.”  Collections  are 
sometimes  made  at  some  of  the  places  of  worship  for  them.  We  ourselves,  in  visiting  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  met  with  several  distressing  cases  of  this  kind  ; we  select  one  : ° 

Arthur  O' A eill,  who  lives  at  the  rear  of  the  last-mentioned  house.  The  yard  is  filled  with 
horse-dung  and  nuisances  of  all  sorts,  and  a pool  of  stagnant  water.  In  this  yard  is  a stable, 
which  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  in  one  of  which  lives  a man  of  the  name  of  Arthur 
O hall,  a coal-porter,  and  who,  having  met  with  an  accident  to  his  leg,  has  been  unable  to 
work  these  three  years  past,  and  has  only  just  risen  from  a bed  to  which  he  had  been  confined 
tor  the  last  eight  weeks.  O Leill  states  he  has  now  no  mode  of  obtaining  food  for  himself  and 
tamily  which  consists  of  a wife  and  seven  children,  the  eldest  not  more  than  ten  years  of  acre. 
Une  of  them  was  lying  on  the  only  bed  they  had,  in  a fever,  and  the  rest  had  gone  out  to  beg 
for  their  breakfast.  There  was  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  in  the  cabin,  all  having  been 
pledged  or  sold  to  get  food,  and  not  a spark  of  fire  on  the  hearth. 

Several  persons  have  stated  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  that  affect 
lection  11011  °f W5°urer'  he  B ketter  off  at  Present  at  any  period  nothin  their  recol- 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  baronial  collector,  and  a very  intelligent  person,  has  observed 

' 1 , , the  Ioirci;'  classes  are  much  more  comfortable  in  Derry  than  formerly ; their  houses 

ill  To ' lhlbf  ?’  1 think,lh“y,keeP  Cleaner.  The  mud  cabins  are  rapidly  disappear- 

mg,  and  slated  cottages  are  built  in  their  place.  r 
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“ They  are  much  improved  in  their  dress,  particularly  the  females : iu  a word,  the  entire 
condition  of  a labourer  is  decidedly  better.  There  is  also  a decided  improvement  in  point  of  Ulster. 
education ; there  was  formerly  scarcely  such  a thing  known  as  the  lower  classes  educating  Co.  Londonderry, 
their  children.”  However,  he  thinks  there  is  less  improvement  in  point  of  food  among  that  City  of  London- 
class  ; but  he  thinks  he  sees  an  improvement  in  cleanliness  within  the  last  two  years,  and  derry. 


he  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  exertions  made  during  the  cholera. 


IMPOTENT  POOR. 

This  class  consists  of  idiots,  lunatics,  deaf  and  dumb,  widows,  orphans,  deserted  children, 
bastards,  and  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Widows  form  the  most  numerous  portion  of  this  class ; since  the  cholera  their  numbers  have 
been  considerably  increased.  Many  on  the  books  of  the  Mendicity,  the  majority  of  those 
receiving  relief  from  the  Church  funds,  and  about  five-sixths  of  those  relieved  by  the  Presby- 
terian Funds,  are  widows,  besides  all  those  relieved  by  Stanley’s  Charity  and  many  on  the 
cholera-list. 

Orphans  also  are  numerous.  There  are  81  in  Gwyn’s  Charity-school  and  many  on  the  cho- 
lera-fist. The  aged  and  infirm  are  extensive  : where  there  are  no  relations  able  to  support 
them  they  are  relieved  by  the  Mendicity.  There  are  1 5 deserted  children. 

Many  of  this  class  are  provided  with  lodging  within  the  various  charitable  institutions. 
Those  that  are  not,  principally  consist  of  such  as  are  on  the  external  list  of  the  Mendicity : 
lodging  is  often  procured  for  them  from  the  lower  class  of  labourers,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
their  own, — for  this  they  pay  5 d.  or  6 d.  a-wcek ; however,  it  is  sometimes  in  the  garrets  of 
small  houses,  which  are  damp,  dirty,  and  wretched-looking,  but  in  general  sheltered  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  are  badly  off  for  fuel,  but  are  in  most  cases  able  to 
procure  blankets  from  the  Ladies’  Clothing  Society.  They  usually  have  bedsteads  and  bed- 
ding, but  of  the  most  miserable  description.  They  pay  for  their  lodging  and  blankets  by  spin- 
ning for  the  Ladies’  Spinning  Society. 

They  are  also  tolerably  well  provided  with  clothes ; and  a considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  their  cleanliness  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  superintendent  of 
he  Mendicity. 

The  institutions  and  charities  which  provide  for  their  relief  are — 

1 . The  Mendicity  Asylum, 

2.  Gwyn’s  Charity  School, 

3.  The  Charitable  Loan, 

4.  Stanley’s  Charity, 

5.  Evory’s  Charity, 

6.  Spinning  Fund, 

7.  Poor-Shop, 

8.  Cholera  Fund, 

9.  Penitentiary,  and — 

10.  11.  The  Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  Funds. 

The  number  of  deserted  children  at  present  provided  for  by  the  parish  assessment  amounts 
to  15.  The  sum  of  £5  is  allowed  for  each  child.  This  number  has  risen  since  the  closing- 
in  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1829.  There  is  some  evidence  which  tends  to  show  that  the 
number  at  present  in  Derry  results  from  the  mode  of  appointment  of  the  guardians  of  found- 
lings. Mr.  Gilmore,  after  stating  that  only  1 in  50  of  them  take  an  interest  in  their  office, 
proceeds  to  say,  “ There  is  seldom  any  search  made  after  the  parents ; indeed  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  law  relating  to  the  poor  which  requires  more  superintendence.  The  mode  of 
appointing  those  officers  is  a mere  matter  of  ceremony,  without  any  regard  to  their  efficiency.” 
Mr.  Anderson  also  thinks  that,  under  proper  management,  the  parents  of  one-half  of  them 
might  be  discovered.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M’Laughlin  states  that  concubinage  before 
marriage  is  not  common,  that  marriage  does  not  often  take  place  to  save  the  mother  from 
disgrace. 

Many  are  supported  by  prostitution.  The  magistrates  have  taken  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  this  practice : they  have  succeeded  in  transporting  some  of  them  as  vagrants, 
which  has  kept  the  streets  tolerably  clear  of  those  females. 


Thomas  Martin,  Esq., 
W.  M'Kane,  Esq., 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Impotent  Poor. 


MENDICITY  ASYLUM. 

The  Londonderry  Mendicity  was  instituted  in  the  year  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mendicity 

a provision  for  the  low'est  class  of  the  poor,  preventing  the  nuisance  of  street  begging,  and  Asylum. 
affording  them  an  asylum ; which  objects  have  been  effected  by  receiving  a number  of 
persons  who  are  fed  aud  lodged  in  the  Asylum,  and  by  giving  out  rations  daily  to  a number 
of  out-door  poor. 

It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  applicant  is  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  a subscriber,  sanctioned  by  a numer- 
ous committee,  who  meet  once  a fortnight,  or  more  frequently  when  occasion  requires,  when 
strict  inquiry  is  made  into  each  case,  when  the  applicant  is  obliged  to  appear  personally 
before  them. 

No  one  is  admitted  but  those  who  have  been  resident  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

Any  individual  can  place  a pauper  on  the  books  by  paying  the  actual  expense  incurred  by 
the  institution  for  his  or  her  support,  which  on  an  average  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £2.  7s.  6d. 
yearly,  or  1 \d.  per  day,  for  which  they  are  dieted  and  lodged. 
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Ulster. 

Co.  Londonderry, 
City  of  London- 
derry. 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq., 
W.  M'Kane,  Esq., 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Mendicity 

Asylum. 


An  adult  receives  seven  ounces  of  meal  daily,  made  into  stirabout,  together  with  a pint  of 
buttermilk  for  breakfast,  2£  lbs.  of  potatoes  with  a pint  of  buttermilk,  or  soup,  for  dinner ; 
none  receive  supper  save  those  employed  in  sweeping  the  streets,  who  get  six  ounces  of  meal 
for  supper  and  half  a pint  of  buttermilk. 

The  children  receive  a little  more  than  half  this  quantity. 

The  total  number  at  present  upon  the  books  of  this  institution,  comprising  those  receiving 
internal  and  external  relief,  are 

Inmates. 


Male  adults 

21 

Female  ditto 

36 

Boys  .... 

9 

Girls  .... 

16 

Externals. 

Male  adults 

9 

Female  ditto 

68 

Boys  .... 

24 

Girls  .... 

36 

Total 

. 219 

This  number  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  at  one  time  being  so  high  as  278  : all 
the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  able  to  work  are  employed  in  some  occupation,  the  men  in 
sweeping  the  streets  and  making  nets  ; the  former  earn  Id.  per  day,  and  the  latter  Ad. 

The  females  are  employed  in  spinning,  and  their  earnings  are  very  small,  varying  from 
3d.  to  Ad.  weekly,  according  to  their  ability  to  work  and  the  state  of  the  market,  for  flax. 

A regular  account  is  kept  of  the  earnings  of  each  individual  in  the  institution,  and  expen- 
diture from  time  to  time  in  clothing  for  them,  to  which  the  general  funds  of  the  institution 
are  not  appropriated. 

Formerly  only  half  of  their  earnings  were  allowed  for  this  purpose,  but  being  in  gcmeral 
able  to  do  very  little  work,  and  the  branches  in  which  they  were  employed  unprofitable,  the 
whole  proceeds  of  their  labour  are  now  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  clothing. 

Still  many  of  the  paupers,  especially  the  men,  are  very  destitute  in  that  respect. 

There  is  no  school  in  the  Asylum,  but  the  children  who  are  inmates  are  sent  each  day  to 
their  respective  schools,  according  to  their  different  denominations. 

The  superintendent  keeps  a book  in  which  their  attendance  at  school  is  marked  off  by 
the  respective  masters,  and  when  they  are  irregular  without  sufficient  cause,  they  are 
punished. 

It  was  an  established  rule  that,  none  should  remain  on  the  out-door  list  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  committee,  and  this  was  seldom  granted  except  from  disease,  infirmity,  or 
to  children  under  care  of  their  parents,  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  institution  ; this 
rule  has  been  latterly  deviated  from,  the  applicants  being  so  numerous,  and  the  house  not 
sufficiently  large  for  their  reception. 

There  are,  at  present,  85  children  on  the  books,  very  few  of  whom  are  able  to  do  anything 
whatever  for  themselves.  The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  devise  any  means  of  dis- 
posing of  these  children  in  after-life,  and  they  are  likely  still  to  remain  a dead  weight  upon 
this  establishment.  1 


The  second  object  of  the  Mendicity  is  to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  street  be^gincr.  In  order 
to  effect  this  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  assembled  at.  the  city  sessions,  was  obtained  for 
the  establishment  of  a bridewell  within  the  walls  of  the  Asylum,  to  which  vagrants  and 
strolling  beggars  are  committed  for  24  hours  for  each  offence.  Three  beadles  are  employed, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  apprehend  any  persons  of  this  description,  and  either  put  them  out  of  the 
city  or  commit  them  to  bridewell. 

'The  appearance  of  this  establishment  is  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  greatest  attention  is 
Paicl„ to  th®  personal  cleanliness  of  the  paupers  of  this  establishment. 

W e believe  that  the  most  desired  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  health  and  general 
appearance  of  the  paupers,  and  also  hope  that  some  loose  and  dissolute  characters  have 
become,  in  a great  degree,  reclaimed. 

• „Th°Sj  °f  thf  ktter  dass  are  found  occasionally  to  complain,  and  would  prefer  their  former 
idle  and  wandering  habits;  but  the  great  majority  acknowledge  the  benefits  they  have 
received,  and  express  their  gratitude  for  the  comforts  afforded  them. 

The  inmates  are  also,  in  general,  industrious,  particularly  since  the  entire  of  their  earnings 
has  been  devoted  to  their  clothing.  6 

The  conduct  of  the  adults  is  also  good,  ,and  but  one  or  two  instances  of  any  gross  miscon- 
duct. nave  occurred.  J ° 


wamhofgroom.aefe0t  ™ ^ estabIishme,lt  is  the  want  °f  classification,  and  this  proceeds  from 

the  and  the  respectable,  are  mixed  together  during 

the  day-time^  with  nothing  to  control  them  but  the  watchful  eye  of  the  superintendent : this, 
we  believe,  has  been,  as  yet,  pretty  successful.  But  he  himself  states  that  he  is  afraid  the 
young  may  be  corrupted. 

;endj't"fnt  °!  r°T. is  ?reat  aoareely  t°  admit  of  the  separate  classification  of 
males  and  females  at  night  It  is  considered  that  the  consequences  would  be  most  beneficial 
™ dd  b “StT  laT  “T11  to  eontain  all  those  teeming  relief  from  it,  as  all  the  paupers 
reSariteWe?,  tb"g  **■  876  °f  th»  superintendent,  id  impositions' on 

the  charitable  by  those  receiving  rations  out  of  the  house  would  be  effectually  checked. 

We  have  reason  to  beheve  that  by  these  means  the  number  on  the  books  would  be  consi- 
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derably  diminished,  as  the  out-door  poor  entertain  a wholesome  dread  of  the  discipline  and 
supposed  rigours  of  the  workhouse. 

Many  would,  on  this  account,  rather  forfeit  the  benefits  they  now  enjoy  than  become  inmates 
of  the  house. 

The  following  statement  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  institution  is  taken  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clure : — 

The  two  objects  of  this  charity,  making  a provision  for  the  poor, and  preventing  the  nuisance 
of  street  begging,  have  been  effected  to  a great  extent.  Many,  who  before  its  establishment 
were  living  in  the  most  abject  wretchedness  and  poverty,  huddled  together  in  filth  and  dirt, 
and  spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  vice,  are  now  placed  in  spacious  and  airy  appartments, 
supplied  with  wholesome  food,  and  afforded  the  means  of  employment  according  to  their 
various  capacities.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  kept  comfortably  warm  in  winter  by  a cur- 
rent of  heated  air  being  sent  through  them. 

The  tubes  that  convey  the  air  answer  in  summer  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Before  this  institution  commenced  its  operations  the  nuisance  of  street  begging  was  carried 
to  a great  height ; crowds  of  disgusting  objects  were  travelling  from  door  to  door, — the  depo- 
sitories of  filth,  and  the  conductors  of  infection.  Now,  though  some  still  evade  the  vigilance  of 
the  beadles,  our  streets  are  less  infected  by  beggars  than  those  of,  perhaps,  any  other  town  in 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  this  city,  that  disease  ap- 
peared, and  spread  with  great  virulence,  on  every  side  of  the  Asylum,  yet  not  a single  case 
occurred  within  its  walls ; this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  class  of  persons  who  are  its 
inmates,  and  their  previous  habits,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Although  this  institution  seems  to  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  every  one  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  its  great  utility,  and  the  members  applying  for  l-elief  are  daily  increasing, 
yet  the  committee  find  the  subscriptions  stationary. 

Persons  of  property  are  to  be  found  who  either  refuse  to  subscribe,  or  give  sums  very  dispro- 
portionate to  their  means,  and  in  consequence  of  this  their  funds  fall  far  short  of  the  demands 
on  them. 


Lister. 

Co.  Londonderry, 
City  of  London- 
derry. 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq., 
W.  M:Kaue,  Esq., 
T.  N.  Vaughan.  Esq. 

Mendicity 

Asylum. 


About  three  years  since,  the  corpoi’ation  committed  the  sweeping  of  the  streets  to  the 
Mendicity,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  the  sum  of  £1  weekly ; the  committee  embraced 
this  offer  willingly,  as  it  enabled  them  to  employ  infirm  men  and  boys,  who  were  an  unprofit- 
able burden  on  the  institution,  and  also  employed  several  others  who  applied  for  assistance, 
but  who  would  have  been  refused,  had  this  employment  not  offered,  as  not  coming  within  the 
object  of  this  institution  to  relieve. 

The  account  of  the  last  year  closed  showing  a sum  of  £563.  19j.  4 d.  due  to  the  treasurer, 
and  also  other  advances,  amounting  in  all  to  £75.  Is.  6d.,  made  up  to  October  1833,  but  no 
payment  has  been  as  yet  received,  although  a great  proportion  of  the  whole  sum  now  due, 
£211.  5s.,  has  been  expended  by  the  committee  upon  the  said  work,  and  although  several 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  corporation  for  it : the  reason  alleged  for  its  non-payment 
is  want  of  funds.  However  the  committee  have  hopes,  and  expect,  to  be  paid  ultimately,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  arranged. 

The  sum,  if  obtained,  would  not  only  leave  a considerable  balance,  as  in  former  years,  to 
commence  the  new  year  from,  but  also  free  them  from  debt. 

The  second  danger  to  which  the  institution  is  subjected  arises  from  the  vast  number  of  poor 
applying  for  assistance. 

There  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates;  when  the  institution  com- 
menced, there  were  92,  and  at  present  there  are  219. 

It  seems  to  be  the  most  prevailing  opinion,  that  this  increase  has  been  caused  by  an  increase 
in  tbe  respectability  of  the  applicants,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  many  persons  who  would 
have  had  recourse  to  street-begging  have  taken  advantage  of  the  relief  afforded  by  this  charity. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  have  also  contributed  to  increase  the  numbers, 
though  not  in  so  great  a degree. 

There  have  been,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  several  instances  of  persons  of 
the  labouring  class  deserting  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  committee  have  been  obliged 
to  receive  them.  And  Mr.  M'Clure  considers  that,  in  some  respects,  the  relief  afforded 
operates  as  an  encouragement  to  that  practice. 

There  have  been  a few  instances  of  persons  being  brought  in  from  the  country. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  instances  of  persons,  such  as  porters  on  the  quay,  whom  the 
committee  considered  able  to  support  their  parents,  who  have  refused  to  do  so. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  Report  without  again  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  entire 
conduct  of  this  institution, — its  rigid  economy,  and  its  moral  government, — and  of  expressing 
our  confidence  in  the  zeal  of  the  committee  and  the  vigilance  of  the  superintendents. 

So  fluctuating  at  one  time  were  the  subscriptions  to  the  Mendicity,  that  at  a town  meeting 
held  some  few  years  ago,  at  which  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry  presided,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clure 
proposed  a resolution  to  the  effect,  that  a compulsory  assessment  was  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  poor,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Indeed  we  have  met  less  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  than  in  any  other  place  we 
have  visited.  Most  of  the  intelligent  gentlemen  here,  among  whom  we  may  include  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Loughlin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clure,  Mr.  Barre  Beresford, 
Patrick  Gilmour,  Dr.  Rogan,  Ross  Smyth,  are  in  favour  of  such  an  assessment,  provided  the 
relief  be  confined  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  orphans,  and  deserted  children.  Provided  also  the 
committee  be  appointed,  and  the  expenditure  fixed,  by  the  rate-payers. 
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Mendicity 
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year  . . . . . . . . . 10  0 0 

By  ditto  from  the  Lord  Bishop,  for 

one  year 70  0 0 

Donations 23  10  0 

By  the  mayor,  and  others,  to  stop 
prosecutions  for  an  assault  . . 15  0 

By  ditto  accounts  fraudulently  made 

up 2 17  10 

By  balance 63  19  4 

£678  15  1 


GWYN’S  CHARITY-SCHOOL. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
IV.,  intituled  “ An  Act  for  establishing  and  carrying  into  execution  the  trusts  created  by  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  John  Gwyn,  late  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  merchant,  deceased, 
and  for  incorporating  the  trustees  therein  named,  and  for  other  purposes,”  after  reciting  the 
provisions  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said  John  Gwyn,  bearing  date  the  16th  day  of 
May  1818,  it  is  enacted  that  the  trustees  and  their  successors,  appointed  under  the  said  will, 
should  become  a body  corporate  by  the  style  of  “ The  Trustees  of  the  Charitable  Institution 
created  and  endowed  by  the  will  of  the  late  John  Gwyn,  Esq.,”  and  by  that  name  should  have 
perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal,  and  that  the  limitations  and  provisions  contained  in 
the  will  should  be  carried  into  full  operation  and  effect. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  had  not  intended  to  open  it  until  the  funds  accumulated  to 
die  amount  of  £50,000,  according  to  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  will  of  the  testator. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  devastation  made  by  the  cholera,  and  the  many  persons  that 
were  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  support,  the  trustees  altered  their  original  intention, — it 
was  accordingly  opened. 

This  step  was  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results ; almost  all  of  the  male  cholera 
orphans  of  the  poor  were  provided  for,  as  the  trustees  humanely  decided  that  those  orphans 
whose  parents  had  been  carried  away  by  the  cholera  should  have  a prior  claim. 

The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  education  during  the  slxprt  time  they  have  been  there, 
is  remarkable,  and  their  improvement  in  all  other  particulars  have  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  committee.  Upon  application  to  the  trustees  and  executors,  they  referred  us  to  Mr. 
Philson,  the  head-master  of  the  said  charitable  institution,  now  held  in  Ship  Quay-street,  in 
the  city  of  Londonderry ; and  we,  upon  due  inquiry,  find  that  the  said  charitable  institution  for 
hoarding,  educating,  and  clothing  orphans  and  destitute  male  children,  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  April  1833,  for  their  reception,  and  that  such  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  six  years 
by  application,  signed  by  two  respectable  householders,  and  certified  by  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  curate  of  the  parish,  who  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  applicant's  claim ; that 
such  children  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  when  they  arrive  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  re- 
ceiving two  suits  of  clothes,  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  £10.,  paid  by  instalments  for 
their  support  during  the  term  of  service.  That  the  nature  of  their  diet  is,— for  breakfast,  stir- 
about and  buttermilk  ; dinner,  five  days,  potatoes  and  buttermilk ; and  supper,  stirabout  and 
new  milk  ; that  the  rations  for  each  boy  are,  breakfast,  five  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  one  pint  of 
buttermilk;  dinner,  three  pound  of  potatoes  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk;  supper,  four  ounces 
of  oatmeal,  one-third  of  a quart  of  new  milk;  meat  dinner,  five  ounces  and  three  quarters 
of  best  fresh  beef,  gravy  soup,  and  three  pound  of  potatoes  twice  a week,  Thursdays  aud  Sun- 
days. Two  female  servants  receive  double  rations.  That  the  course  of  instruction  com- 
prises reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  surveying,  geometry,  and  navigation,  for 
such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  committee.  That  the  general  routine  of  a day’s  work  at  this 
institution  is, — they  rise  at  six  o’clock  from  March  until  September,  and  half-past  six  from 
September  until  March ; from  six  until  seven  dress,  make  up  beds,  clean  dormitories,  wash, 
comb,  parade,  inspection,  prayers ; at  seven,  reading,  class  examination  in  grammar,  spelling, 
etymology,  &c.,  until  half-past  eight. 

The  boys  of  each  religious  denomination  on  week  days  attend  for  religious  instruction,  when 
required,  at  such  places  of  worship  as  they  attend  on  other  occasions.  The  master,  therefore, 
gives  no  religious  instruction  in  school. 

The  whole  business  of  the  institution  is  managed -by  a visiting  committee,  who  meet 
weekly  and  inspect  accounts,  order  payment'  and  hear  reports.  The  matron  superintends  the 
domestic  concerns,  takes  charge  of  the  linen,  washing,  mending,  receives  the  milk  and  meat, 
weighs  the  rations,  and  sees  that  the  servants  and  boys  attend  their  duty,  and  that  the  food  is 
properly  cooked,  of  good  quality,  and  decently  served  up.  These  children  are  admitted  to 
this  charitable  institution  at  a general  meeting  of  the  trustees,  who  decide  upon  their  claim. 


1832. 

Aug.  1.  To  balance  due  treasurer  at  date 

To  cash  paid  far  support  of  paupers, 
and  purchase  of  provisions  for 
twelve  months  .... 

To  ditto  for  building  repairs  . 

To  ditto  for  rent,  taxes,  and  i 


To  ditto  for  drawing  manure  . 

To  ditto  for  furniture,  utensils,  and 
incidental  expenses 

To  stationery 

To  ditto  for  salary  of  superintendent  42 


, 1832. 

Aug.  22. 


To  balance  brought  down,  due  trea- 
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and,  if  admitted,  they  are  inspected  by  the  surgeon  of  the  institution,  and,  if  approved  and 
certified  by  him,  admitted  into  the  institution. 

From  the  information  we  were  enabled  to  collect  as  to  the  state  of  this  charitable  insti- 
tution up  to  the  9th  March  1834,  we  find  that  there  were  33  Presbyterian,  34  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  14  Episcopalian  boys  admitted,  in  all  81  in  number,  from  the  confmencement  of  said 
institution  to  said  period,  and  that  the  necessary  expense  attendant  to  each  boy  for  boarding 
and  clothing  per  annum  is  as  follows: — 


Boarding 

£.  *. 
3 1 

d. 

4 

One  Sunday  suit 

1 2 

0 

One  undress  do. 

0 7 

6 

Two  pairs  of  shoes' 

0 6 

8 

Two  pairs  of  socks 

0 1 

8 

Two  shirts 

0 5 

0 

Washing  per  annum  . 

0 9 

0 

£5  13 

2 
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Ulster. 

Co.  Londonderry. 
City  of  London- 
derry. 

Thomas  Martin.  Esq., 
W.  M'Kane,  Esq., 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Gwyn’s  Charity 
School. 


There  have  been  ten  boys  out  of  the*  institution  since  its  origination  apprenticed  to  useful 
trades  for  the  terms  of  five  and  seven  years. 

We  inquired  into  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  outgoings  and  expenditure  of  this  chari- 
table institution,  as  also  the  funds  at  present  applicable  thereto,  which  are  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  trustees,  and  from  such  our  inquiries  find  that  the  annual  expenditures,  excluding 
the  cost  of  apprenticing  and  contingencies,  at  present  amount  to  about  the  sum  of  £892.  8j.  6d , 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 


SCHEDULE  or  .RETURN  thereof. 


sj.  s.  a. 

Secretary’s  salary  for  1834  50  0 0 

Treasurer 70  0 0 

Surgeon 52  10  0 

Head  master  . 100  0 0 

Second  master 35  0 0 

Matron  . 25  0 0 

Servants  and  barber 16  12  0 


£349  2 0 

House-rent  of  Institution  per  annum  .£80  0 0 

Taxes 5 0 0 

85  0 0 

Support  of  81  boys,  present  number,  at  £5.  13s.  2d. 
each  per  annum  ......  458  6 6 

Cost  of  apprenticing  and  contingencies  not  known,  but 
to  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  each  year 


£892  S 6 

And  from  further  inquiry  and  information,  obtained  from  the  executors  and  trustees  of  said 
testator,  and  particularly  from  Thomas  Harvey , Esq.,  treasurer  and  one  of  the  executors,  in 
relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  fund  of  the  said  institution,  out  of  which  the  foregoing 
sums  are  annually  discharged,  we  find  that  it  amounts,  in  the  gross,  to  the  sum  of 
£44,189.  15s.  2 d.,  and  that  the  annual  proceeds  thereof,  including  the  receipt  of  rents, 
interest,  and  dividends,  amount  to  £1,870.  17s.  Id.  per  annum  net  income. 

We  regret  that  this  charity  has  not  produced  the  whole  of  the  effects  for  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  intended.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Loghlin  inhibited  the  parents  of  the  children 
of  his  flock  from  allowing  them  to  go  to  it.  His  objections  we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ I object  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  body  of  the  will,  that 
the  testator’s  desire  is,  that  the  master  of  the  school  and  his  assistants  should  he  Protestants 
or  Protestant  Dissenters.  I object  to  it  in  the  second  place,  because  no  clergyman  of  any 
religious  persuasion  should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  school  or  institution  in  his  professional 
capacity  without  permission  of  the  trustees  and  their  successors,  or  the  majority  of  them;  but 
I beg  leave  here  to  observe  that  the  Presbyterian  clergyman,  as  trustee,  can  have  access  to 
the  school  at  all  times,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  although  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  of  that  persuasion,  cannot  visit  them,  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  unless  we  pass 
through  an  ordeal  of  degradation.” 


STANLEY’S  CHARITY. 

Alderman  Stanley,  many  years  ago,  devised  and  bequeathed  property  to  a considerable  Stanley’s 

amount  to  the  Dean  and  curates  of  Londonderry,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust,  that  they  should  Charity. 

distribute  it  among  30  poor  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  present  income  amounts  to  £60  ' 

per  annum,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  between  £400  and  £500  lodged  in  the  provincial 

bank,  bearing  interest  at  2£  per  cent.  This  sum  is  distributed  annually,  by  the  present  trustees, 

to  30  poor  inhabitants.  The  class  of  persons  receiving  this  charity  are  much  the  same  as  those 

relieved  by  the  Church  funds ; they  consist  of  respectable  persons  who  have  seen  better  days. 
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derry. 
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Londonderry 
Spinning  Fond. 


Londonderry 
Poor. -shop. 
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EVORY’S  CHARITY. 

Miss  Evory,  who  died  in  the  year  1831,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £20  to  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  Templemore,  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  poor  of  that  parish.  This 
sum  was  received  for  one  year,  but  no  payment  has  been  made  since.  In  answer  to  a letter 
from  the  churchwardens,  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  executor,  states  that  an  amicable  bill  has  been 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  trusts  of  the  will  into  exe- 
cution. 


LONDONDERRY  SPINNING  FUND. 

Mr.  Gilmore  has  communicated  to  us  the  following  report  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Chat- 
ham, the  secretary : — 

1st.  The  object  of  this  charity  is  to  give  out  flax  to  poor  females  unacquainted  with  any 
other  mode  of  earning  their  bread,  and  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  flax  for  themselves. 

2d.  The  management  was  conducted  for  many  years  by  Mrs.  Watt,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1831  by  Mrs.  Chatham. 

3d.  There  are  no  regular  contributors  to  this  charity  save  the  Honourable  Irish  Society, 
and  the  Misses  Knox ; as  the.  funds  run  out,  they  have  been  hitherto  renewed  by  the  proceeds 
of  charity  sermons  preached  in  the  different  places  of  worship  in  this  city.  The  funds  last 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  market-price  of  yarn ; but  there  is  always 
some  falling  off,  as  the  price  paid  for  spinning  is  generally  a little  more  than  the  poor  people 
could  make  if  they  were  spinning  on  their  own  account  for  the  market. 

4th.  The  average  number  of  individuals  regularly  employed,  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
this  charity  have  been  extended  for  the  last  five  years,  may  be  taken  at  fully  400. 

5th.  The  entire  annual  expense  of  management,  including  house  rent,,  &c.,  amounts  to 
about  £18  per  annum. 

6th.  The  Spinning  Fund  affords  relief  in  a manner  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  unexceptionable : viz.  as  a reward  for  labour,  enabling  poor  females,  generally  the 
helpless  and  old,  to  earn  a small  sum  in  their  own  houses,  who  would  be  otherwise  thrown 
as  mendicants  upon  the  public,  and  thereby  operating  to  an  amazing  extent  in  reducing  the 
number  of  mere  pauper  claimants  on  the  community ; indeed,  amongst  the  many  useful 
charitable  institutions  of  this  city,  none  has  hitherto  stood  higher  in  general  estimation  for  its 
really  beneficial  effects  than  the  Spinning  Fund.  This  Spinning  Fund  has  been  of  the  most 
beneficial  effect  in  relieving  the  poverty  of  the  town ; if  affords  employment  to  nearly  all 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  many  labourers’  wives,  and  it  has  prevented  the  effects  of  the 
decline  of  the  linen  trade  from  being  felt  among  that  class. 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  exceed  this  mode  of  giving  charity,  inasmuch  as  it,  preserves 
the  independence  of  the  female,  and  secures  her  from  the  contamination  of  a Mendicity  while 
it  affords  relief. 


LONDONDERRY  POOR-SHOP. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  provide  with  clothes  and  bedding  all  poor  persons 
applying,  at  prime  cost,  receiving  payment,  by  instalments,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
shilling  per  week,  on  the  principle  of  the  charitable  loan.  It  is  managed  by  eight  ladies. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  establishment  is  now  £535.  14r.  Id.,  and  the  subscriptions  average 
from  £50  to  £60  annually. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  the  exact  number  of  persons  reaping  benefit  from  the  Poor-Shop ; the 
average  number  for  the  last  five  years  may,  however,  be  taken  at  about  800. 

From  the  accounts  it  will  be  seen  the  expenses  are  small — say  from  £20  to  £25  per  year. 

This  institution  has  been  found  productive  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community ; and  probably  one  of  its  best  features  is  that  it  does  good  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  direct  gratuitous  aid.  In  fact  similar  advantages  resulting  from  the  ope- 
rations of  well-managed  charitable  loans,  are  found  to  arise  from  the  working  of  the  London- 
derry Poor-Shop. 

It  brings  within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  community  the  comforts  of  clothing 
and  bedding,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  obtain,  and  promotes  habits  of  punctuality, 
honesty,  and  industry. 
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London  Poor-shop  Account  for  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1833. 
Dr. 


Cr. 


1833.  £•  «•  d. 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  on  hands  this 

day,  per  account  published  512  12  7 

Donations. 

Hon.  the  Irish 

Society  . .£25  0 0 

Lord  Decies  . 5 0 0 

Part  of  a fine 
paid  to  stop  a 
prosecution  .116 

31  1 6 

Listing  sold  ....  0 2 14 

Dec.  31.  Interest  on  Bank  receipts 

due  at  this  date  . . 8 15  0 

Profits  during  the  year  . 5 13 


1833.  £.  s.  d. 

By  expenses  of  manage- 
ment . . . . £4  19  0 

„ printing  and  stationery  4 4 6 

„ loss  by  defaulters  .10  6 
„ rent  and  taxes  . . 11  14 

21  18  4*- 

Dec.  31. 

By  stock  on  hands,  viz., — 

„ due  by  instalments  £l32  1 1 

„ goods  on  hands  . 14  19  8 

„ Bank  receipts  . . 350  0 0 

„ interest  thereon  . 16  5 0 

„ cash  in  Treasurer’s 

hands.  . , . 22  8 4 

535  14  1 


Ulster. 

Co.  Londonderry. 
City  of  London- 
derry. 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq., 
W.  M'Kaue,  Esq., 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Londonderry 

Poor-shop. 


£557  12  5£ 


£557  12  54 


Articles  sold  in  1833. 


3814  Pa*rs  blankets,  240  sheets,  241  petticoats,  124  bedticks,  78  shirts,  linen  and  flannel ; 59  shifts, 
linen  and  calico;  49  shawls,  aprons,  slips,  and  bedsteads;  14  coats,  waistcoasts,  and  trowsers; 
100  flannel  waistcoats  and  drawers,  66  counterpanes,  93  cloaks,  197  gowns  and  curtains  (2,208  yards 
Scotch  drugget),  24  boys’  and  babies’  shirts,  341  pairs  shoes;  in  all  2,067  articles. 


9th  April  1834. 


Audited 


P.  Gilmour. 
Thomas  Harvey. 


The  following  fact  will  show  how  closely  pressed  the  poor  are  for  the  least  payment  they 
have  to  make  : — 

It  sometimes  happens  that  persons  resort  to  this  charity  as  a means  of  raising  money,  and 
several  of  the  articles  are  in  the  pawnbrokers’  shop  on  the  day  they  are  received  from  the 
deanery,  and  never  afterwards  are  redeemed.  For  instance,  a pair  of  blankets  for  which  17s. 
is  charged  will  be  pledged  for  7s.,  and  sold  for  little  more  than  that  sum. 

The  payment  of  the  instalments  also  sometimes  distresses  the  poor  very  much.  Mr.  Close, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deanery,  found  an  increase  in  the  number  of  duplicates 
issued  of  so  many  as  20  on  each  Friday,  or,  as  he  called  it,  " Deanery  Day,”  in  consequence 
of  the  poor  pledging  for  the  purpose  of  paying  up  their  instalments. 


THE  LONDONDERRY  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution  was  established  on  the  1st  of  May  1829;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  con-  Londonderry 
tributions.  Penitentiary. 

It  is  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  frequently,  and  superintend  the  work  and 
education  of  the  females. 

There  are  ten  inmates  at  present  in  the  house ; they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  needle- 
work, and  spinning : a certain  portion  of  their  earnings  is  set  apart  for  their  own  use,  to  be 
given  them  when  they  depart  from  the  asylum. 

The  conduct  of  the  inmates  is  in  general  good,  and  they  seem  contented  with  their  present 
situation  and  grateful  for  the  benefits  they  have  received : there  have  been  hut  few  instances 
of  the  inmates  leaving  the  house  or  of  other  misconduct. 


THE  CHURCH  FUNDS. 

The  weekly  collection  amounts  to  £140  in  the  year.  This  sum  is  distributed  to  three  Church  Funds. 

different  classes.  

In  the  first  place,  sums  varying  from  6 d.  to  la.  3d.  are  distributed  to  about  20  weekly 
pensioners. 

Secondly,  a sum  amounting  to  within  £4  or  £5  of  the  remainder  of  the  funds  is  distributed 
at  Easter  and  Christmas  to  some  poor  people ; the  sums  they  receive  are  generally  9 s.  or  10a. 

Thirdly,  £4  or  £5  is  distributed  among  the  casual  poor. 

The  first  class  of  those  who  receive  the  distribution  are  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the 
poor,  and  belong  to  the  congregation  ; they  consist  of  tradesmen  and.  widows,  and  the  sum 
generally  pays  their  rent. 

The  second  class  is  not  so  respectable,  and  consists  of  persons  of  all  persuasions.  Of  the 
78  on  the  Church  List,  upwards  of  one-half  do  not  belong  to  the  church. 
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The  sums  annually  collected  within  the  last  three  years  are  as  follow  : — 

£.  .v.  d. 

In  1831  149  13  1^ 

„ 1S32  122  2 1 

„ 1S33  106  4 Oi 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  FUNDS. 

The  average  amount  of  weekly  contributions  for  the  last  three  years  was  £54.  10.?. 

The  sum  is  distributed  quarterly  by  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  among  poor  people  of  the 
more  decent  class ; about  five-sixths  of  them  are  widows. 

They  pay  particular  regard  to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  those  who  receive  it,  and  if 
they  are  drunken,  they  refuse  relief  : there  are  two  classes  of  them,  one  of  which  receives  5,?. 
every  quarter,  and  the  other  2 s.  6 d. ; there  are  between  40  and  50  in  the  first  class,  and  78  in 
the  second. 

This  sum  is  of  great  service  to  them,  and  enables  them  to  pay  their  rent. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the.  institutions  and  charities,  with  some  others  which  are  medical,  form  a tolerable  pro- 
vision for  the  poor.  Mr.  Hay  states,  tliat  the  different  charities  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
different  grades  of  poverty  that  they  afford  relief  to  almost  all ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O' Kane 
says,  he  scarcely  knows  a person  who  is,  properly  speaking,  an  object  of  relief  by  the  Men- 
dicity that  is  not  provided  for.  We  believe  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a town  in  which  the 
institutions  are  managed  with  a more  jealous  regard  to  economy,  or  in  which  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 


LONDONDERRY  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTE. 

Londonderry  This  institution  was  established  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

T It  is  supported  by  subscription  and  donations. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  form  a library ; secondly,  to  esta- 
blish and  support  lectures  on  such  scientific  subjects  as  are  practically  useful  to  the  working 
classes  of  the  community ; thirdly,  to  form  a collection  of  models  and  philosophical  apparatus ; 
fourthly,  to  establish  a scientific  school. 

They  proceeded  to  carry  these  objects  into  effect  by  laying  out  £20  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  which,  added  to  those  received  as  presents,  constitute  the  present  library. 

They  also  purchased  an  electrifying  machine. 

One  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  1830,  but  in  consequence  of  the  very  limited 
attendance  they  were  not  repeated. 

An  attempt  was  likewise  made  to  establish  a scientific  school,  but  it  was  not  properly 
atl ended;  and,  further,  they  engaged  a drawing-master,  in  order  to  teach  Landscape  and 
Architectural  Drawing,  with  a view  of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  architecture  ;imon» 
mechanics.  They  paid  him  £20  for  the  course  of  lectures,  and  had  calculated  on  a very  full 
attendance,  but  there  were  only  six  pupils,  and  these  were  accordingly  discontinued. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  last  objects  of  the  institution  completely  failed.  The  library  is 
the  only  part  in  active  operation.  At  first,  from  its  novelty  and  the  exertions  made,  the 
greater  part  of  the  operatives  of  Derry  joined  it.  It  commenced  with  150  subscribers,  100  of 
which  were  operatives.  They  paid  a subscription  of  2s.  6 d.  a-month,  for  which  each  person 
was  allowed  the  use  of  the  library,  and  one  set  of  books  at  home.  This  prosperous  state  of 
affairs  continued  for  a year,  when  the  subscriptions  began  to  fall  off,  and  have  gradu ally  de- 
clined to  the  present  time. 

The  committee,  in  their  endeavours  to  save  the.  institution,  lowered  the  subscription  to 
l.?.3d.,  with  a view  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers;  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  only 
eight  new  subscribers  joined  afterwards,  and  some  of  those  even  were  brought  in  on  account  of 
the  Architectural  School. 

At  present  the  institution  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  subscription  of  honorary  members. 
There  are  only  about  20  operatives  who  pay  their  subscriptions  regularly.  The  library  con- 
sists of  189  volumes  of  history,  architecture,  mechanics,  &c.,  but  there  has  been  lately  a bequest 
of  281  volumes  of  miscellaneous  literature,  which  will  form  an  important,  addition  to  it  Mr. 
M'Loghlin  attributes  the  decline  of  this  institution  partly  to  a depression  of  trade,  and  partly 
to  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  ; and  he  is  of  opinion,  “ that  an  additional  income 
of  £20  per  year  would  enable  the  institution  to  proceed  with  success.” 


SAVINGS’  BANK. 

Svmng.-,  Bank.  We  have  been  informed  by  several  intelligent  persons  that  nothing  seems  to  have  created 
" such  an  alteration  for  the  better  as  the  institution  of  Savings’  Banks.  The  average  amount  of 

deposits  for  the  year  ending  1st  November  1833  is  £62  per  week.  This  amount  might  be 
greatly  increased,  but  they  coufine  the  benefits  of  the  institution  closely  to  those  classes  for 
whose  advantage  it  was  established,  consisting  of  about 
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20  Small  Farmers, 

50  Agricultural  Labourers, 

20  Small  Shopkeepers, 

50  Mechanics, 

350  Domestic  Servants, 

10  Sailors, 

3 Apprentices. 

15  Teachers  and  Shopmen, 

25  Children. 

10  Persons  employed  in  the  Police  and  Preventive  Service. 

Making  in  all  553  persons. 

The  amount  of  the.  deposits  is  somewhat  greater  during  the  winter  months,  from  1st  Novem- 
ber to  1st  April,  than  during  the  summer.  This  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  cir- 
culation of  money  during  that  period,  when  the  export  is  going  on,  There  is  also  a small 
difference  observable  at  the  Four  Terms,  as  they  are  called.  May,  August,  November,  and 
February,  when  servants  receive  their  wages.  The  weekly  average  is  not,  however,  affected  in 
any  great  degree  by  any  of  these  causes.  Also  during  the  emigration  season,  April,  May, 
and  June,  there  is  more  money  drawn  out  than  at  any  other  periods  of  the  year. 


CHARITABLE  LOAN. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  labouring  classes  lose  much  time,  and  are  reduced  to  great  Charitable 

distress,  before  they  can  procure  materials  for  their  work.  A weaver  loses  a week  in  pre-  Loan. 

paring  his  web,  if  he  cannot  afford  as  much  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  a second  web  ““ 

before  he  has  sold  the  first.  A shoemaker  is  often  thrown  out  of  work  during  a particular 

season  of  the  year,  if  he  has  not  money  to  purchase  leather.  The  labourers  also  are 

unable  sometimes  to  purchase  potatoes  for  seed.  These  evils  press  very  hard  on  those 

classes,  and  it  was  with  a view  to  the  preventing  or  relieving  of  them  that  the  Charitable  Loan 

was  established.  It  was  established  in  1809.  The  Rev.  George  Hay  was  one  of  the  original 

members  of  its  committee,  and  he,  with  others,  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 

its  success.  At  that  time  the  sums  lent  to  each  individual  were  £5,  £3,  and  £2  ; and  in  this 

manner  it  proceeded  with  considerable  success  until  a few  years  ago,  when  the  applications 

became  so  numerous  that  the  committee  were  obliged  to  limit  the  amount  to  £2.  This  step 

contributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  ill  success  of  the  Charitable  Loan,  inasmuch  as,  during 

the  time  that  the  sum  lent  amounted  to  £5,  there  was  a greater  inducement  on  the  part  of 

the  committee  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  securities 

were  more  cautious  as  to  the  person  whom  they  recommended;  consequently  it  was  only 

tradesmen  and  the  better  class  of  persons  who  applied  for  it : but  when  it  was  reduced  to  £2, 

in  proportion  as  the  sum  decreased  the  character  of  the  applicants  and  securities  degenerated. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay  : “ It  proceeded  on  this  principle 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  failures  in  payment  were  so  frequent  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  call  in  the  outstanding  money  by  the  usual  weekly  instal- 
ments, and  in  the  mean  time  to  grant  no  new  loans.” 

A public  meeting  was.  called  to  consider  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
crept,  into  the  institution,  and  of  making  it  more  useful.  At  this  meeting  it  was  determined 
to  reverse  the  original  mode  of  lending  money  by  making  the  grades  as  formerly  £5,  £3,  and 
£2,  wishing  thereby  to  obtain  the  better  class  of  individuals  as  securities,  and  also  as  much 
as  possible  to  confine  the  principals  to  tradesmen,  the  proprietors  of  small  gardens,  & c.  How- 
ever this  plan,  as  before,  became  impracticable,  and  the  money  is  lent  in  £2  to  6ach.  In  fact, 
the  committee  found  it  almost  impossible  to  cast  off  any  of  them  who  had  formerlybeen  obliged 
by  it,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  sums  to  the  amount  of  £5  and  £3  were  given 
to  several  of  the  applicants. 

This  forms  one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  a Charitable  Loan.  The  applicants  had  become 
dependent  on  it ; they  considered  this  money  as  a help  on  which  they  might  rely  with  confi- 
dence, and  when  deprived  of  it  they  felt  feeble,  and  unable  to  do  without  it.  It  induced  them 
to  anticipate  their  means,  and  had  a tendency  to  relax  all  their  endeavours  for  themselves. 

These  failures  in  payment  formerly  took  place  to  a considerable  extent ; but  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  vigilance  of  the  committee,  they  are  no.  so  frequent.  Mr.  M'Devitt, 
who  is  the  clerk,  states  that  at  present  about  ten  persons  in  the  hundred  do  not  pay  up  their 
instalments  within  three  weeks,  after  the  whole  sum  becomes  due,  and  in  those  instances  the 
securities  have  to  pay  for  them.  About  five  securities  in  the  hundred  have  to  pay  the  arrears 
due  by  the  principal  before  the  forty  weeks  have  elapsed.  A great  reason  that  operates  in 
rendering  them  punctual  in  repayment  is  the  knowledge  that  if  not  punctual,  they  will  not  get 
a seoond  sum ; hence  they  are  regular  in  the  payment,  although  they  may  have  to  pledge 
their  clothes  to  raise  the  money. 

However,  there  are  other  difficulties  attending  on  its  administration,  and  objections  to  its 
principle,  which  have  certainly  impressed  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  intelligent  persons 
to  whom  we  applied  on  the  subject  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  Charitable  Loan.  Among  the  principal  difficulties  in  its  administration  that  the  com- 
mittee had  to  contend  with  were  the  following  : — In  the  first  place  they  were  continually  beset 
and  importuned  to  attend  committees,  by  the  solicitations  of  the  applicants,  and  also  by  persons 
m a more  respectable  class  of  life,  who  undertook  to  plead  for  some  favourite  object.  In  this 
manner  a promise  of  support  was  often  obtained,  to  the  exclusion  of  a more  deserving  person. 

~T®y  also  to  contend  with  the  resentment  of  the  rejected,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  small  number 

ot  the  committee  that  attended,  the  refusal  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  some  particular 
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— member,  and  personal  feeling  of  jealousy  rvas  entertained.  This  operated  so  strongly  that  the 

Ulster.  Rev  Mr  M'Clure  found  that  it  was  injuring  him  with  his  flock,  and  was  m consequence 

Co;  Londonderry.  oM;'  d tQ  witMra„.  Mr.  Hay  also  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  almost 
ll^  °n  °n  all  of  the  old  supporters  have  abandoned  it 

_ But  the  greatest  abuse  of  it,  or  the  one  least  subject  to  the  control  ot  any  committee,  seems 

Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  to  be  the  following: — It  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  landlord  or  other  creditor  to  whom 
W.  M‘Kane,  Esq.,  mone,r  due  to  come  forward  as  security  for  his  debtor  to  obtain  the  loan  lor  him,  and  to  con- 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq,  ^ tQ  the  ent  of  fa  own  debt,  or  else  the  debtor  procures  the  loan  under  the  pretext 
Charitable  of  dealing  or  of  trade,  and  is  obliged  to  devote  it  to  the  payment  of  Ins  landlord,  or  some 


other  creditor.  , T,  a.  i 

Another  inconvenience  attending  on  it  is  the  fixed  nature  ofrhe  sum  lent,  it  otten  happens 
that  persons  stand  in  need  of  a much  smaller  sum  than  that  granted  by  the  Charitable  Loan. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Boyd  informed  us  that  it  frequently  happened  that,  basket-women  m summer 
wanted  6s.  or  7s.  in  order  to  purchase  fruit;  in  these  cases  it  happens  either  that  tile  surplus 
is  squandered,  or  the  party  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  loan.  The  committee  enter- 
tained some  idea  of  lowering  the  sum  lent  with  a view  of  relieving  such  a case  ; yet,  if  the 
amount  of  the  loan  were  decreased,  the  same  evils  which  followed  from  its  former  reduction 
would,  it  mio-ht  be  feared,  again  take  place  to  an  exaggerated  extent:  the  number  of  appli- 
cants would  increase;  the  character  of  the  applicants,  the  respectability  of  the  security, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  committee,  would  all  decrease ; and  the  time  lost  both  by  applicant 
and  committee  would  be  greater  than  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  loan.  Besides,  another  in- 
convenience is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay : — . , , . 

“ The  anxiety  which  the  poorer  classes  feel  to  obtain  this  loan  produces  an  incalculable 
waste  of  time  to  them.  They,  in  the  first  instance,  run  from  friend  to  friend,  to  induce  him 
to  become  security;  then  from  one  member  ofcommitt.ee  to  another,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
security  will  be  likely  to  please,  and  to  request  his  support  of  their  application;  next,  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  claims,  they  beset  the  committee-room  to  know  the 
fate  of  their  applications,  which  consumes  an  entire  day.  That  day  week,  on  which  they 
attend  to  receive  their  money,  is  also  lost  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  get  their  order  on  the 
treasurer:”  . . . . , 

Besides  these  objections  to  its  administration,  there  are  others  to  its  principle:  those  are 
urged  by  Mr.  Gilmore ; in  the  first  place  he  is  of  opinion  that,  " by  advancing  the  loan,  a 
fictitious  capital  is  created  and  kept  up,  and  that  it  is  a sort  of  petty  bill-trade : that,  if  he  ever 
saw  it  once  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a sudden  emergency,  he  would  approve  of 
it ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  invariably  look  to  a renewal  of  the  loan,  and  feel  a degree  of 
offence  if  it  is  not  renewed.” 

Mr.  Hoy  also  disapproves,  on  principle,  of  all  charities  which  have  a tendency  to  weaken 
the  exertions  of  the  poor  in  struggling  for  themselves;  and  he  considers  one  strong  proof  that 
this  Charitable  Loan  is  attended  with  this  effect  to  be,  that  he  believes  that  there  is  not  one 
instance  on  record,  in  its  history,  of  a poor  man  having  become  its  debtor  who  was  able  to  say, 
at  any  time,  " Now  I can  do  without  it.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  known  the  distress 
into  which  a family  have  been  thrown,  who,  having  had  its  benefits  for  some  time,  and  placing 
reliance  on  its  continuance,  but  whose  application,  from  some  cause  or  other,  being  rejected, 
have  been  cast  into  a state  of  embarrassment  and  wretchedness  which  they  probably  never 
would  have  experienced  had  they  not  known  this  delusive,  but,  to  them,  attractive  help. 

Mr.  Hay,  on  the  whole,  considers  <c  charitable  loans,  in  all  their  bearings,  as  a bad  system 
for  the  substantial  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  poor.  They  tend  to  paralyze  industrious 
habits, — they  foster  a feeling  of  dependence, — they  induce  the  poor  man  to  anticipate  his 
means, — they  give  him  a facility  of  incurring  debt ; they  thereby  make  him  frequently  the 
victim  of  the  impostor  or  oppressor : this  consumes  much  of  that  time  in  obtaining  the  small 
sum  which  might  have  been  otherwise  more  profitably  employed.” 

Dr.  M‘Lavghlin,  Mr.  M‘ Clone,  and  Dr.  Rogan,  are  also  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Charitable  Loan  : the  latter  considers  it  offers  an  inducement  to  a person  to  contract  an  obli- 
gation which  he  may  not  be  able  to  repay.  However,  there  are  other  gentlemen,  who  are  also 
on  the  committee,  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Charitable  Loan ; among  those  are  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Boyd,  the  Rev.  Charles  Seymour,  the  Rev.  Neal  O' Kane,  and  Dr.  Skip  ton.  They 
have  found  that  it  enabled  poor  persons  to  pursue  their  occupations,  who,  but  for  this,  could 
not  have  supported  themselves  independently,  and  that  in  this  way  many  really  deserving 
characters  have  been  relieved,  and  much  good  has  been  effected. 

Mr.  M‘Devitt,  the  clerk  to  the  Charitable  Loan,  said,  to  his  own  knowledge,  this  sum 
enables  some  persons  to  keep  small  hucksters’  shops.  The  profit  of  this  sum  almost  supports 
their  whole  family ; they  often  make  lOti.  a day  by  it ; and  he  considers,  if  they  were  not  thus 
assisted,  they  would  be,  in  some  instances,  thrown  on  the  Mendicity. 


GLENDERMOTT  CHARITABLE  LOAN. 

Glendermott 

CharitableLoan.  In  our  inquiries  into  the  effect  of  the  Londonderry  Charitable  Loan  our  attention  had  been 

directed  to  the  Glendermott  Charitable  Loan,  as  an  instance  of  the  successful  administration 

of  a fund  of  this  kind.  Glendermott,  although  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  Foyle,  is  situ- 
ated close  to  its  bank,  and  forms  part  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  is,  strictly  speaking, 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Induced  by  these  circumstances,  and  also  by  a desire  to 
obtain  a comparative  view  of  the  efficacies  of  these  two  charters,  we  examined  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Carey,  Curate  of  Glendermott,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  this  Charitable  Loan, 
who  stated  “ that  he  has  been  connected  with  it  since  its  establishment  in  1814,  and  has 
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found  it  attended  with  the  greatest  benefit.  It  has  kept  numbers  of  families  from  becoming 

mendicants,  and  provided  them  with  the  means  of  support.  It  has  also  prevented  them  from  Ulster. 
spending  their  money  in  the  whiskey  shop.  It  has  also  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  abolishing  C°:  Londonderry, 

the  high  rate  of  interest  which  was  required  by  the  former  from  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  for-  London- 

merly,  when  lie  first  came  to  the  parish,  5s.  or  6s.  were  paid  for  the  loan  of  £2  for  six  weeks.  derry‘ 

This  practice  has  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Charitable  Loan.  Thomas  Martin,  Esq 

“ It  has  been  of  service  to  weavers  in  particular ; formerly  the  mode  of  lending  it  to  them  W.  M-Kane.ksq., 
was  by  giving  out  looms  manufactured  by  themselves,  of  the  best  material,  allowing-  them  to  T'N"  Va"Shau>  Esq. 
repay  the  amount  by  6<l.  in  the  pound.  Now  they  do  not ; and,  in  some  instances,  weavers  Glendermott 

are  overcharged  for  looms.,  some  persons  charging  them  14s.  more  than  what  he  absolutely  Charitable 

pays  to  the  maker.  Money  is  now  lent  to  the  weavers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  applying  it  Loan. 

for  the  object  of  his  trade,  of  purchasing  yarn  for  his  web,  but  he  may  appropriate  it  other- 
wise. 

"Another  advantage  was  in  t.he  dear  season:  money  was  raised  by  promissory  notes  of 
governors  to  the  amount  of  £240,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  applicants ; the  interest  was 
aid  by  governors  By  these  means  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  were  kept  in  their 
ouses,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  cow,  or  perhaps  to  go  out  to  be°-, 
and  were  enabled  to  repay  them  soon. 

“Another  advantage  is,  that  their  morality  was  improved  by  it.  The  governors  took  so 
much  interest  in  inquiries,  and  superintending  the  morals  of  the  people,  that  it  has  kept  them 
from  the  whisky-shop.” 

He  is  of  opinion  “that  the  money  lent  to  persons  in  this  way  is  better  than  so  much 
money  given  to  them,  for  it  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  their  own  exertions  and  industry ; he 
thinks  it  has  a tendency  to  make  them  provident  in  looking  forward  to  the  repayment,  and  to 
save  the  small  sum  they  are  to  repay.  Another  advantage  is  that  capital  goes  a great  deal 
farther  this  way  than  in  any  other,  for  it  is  always  returning  weekly.  He  considers  it  lias 
been  misapplied  ; but  even  the  misapplication  has  been  attended  with  benefit.  The  misappli- 
cation he  speaks  of  is  the  payment  of  rent  to  landlords,  and  of  debts  to  other  individuals ; but 
even  in  this,  perhaps,  it  has  saved  them  from  selling  a cow,  or  a distress  for  rent.  He  thinks 
it  has  been  frequently  applied  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts : he  has  known  them  come 
openly  and  state  it  was  for  that  purpose,  and  receive  the  loan.  He  is  sure  the  creditor  often 
becomes  security  for  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  loan.  It  is  very  seldom  mis- 
applied for  any  other  purpose ; they  generally  continue  the  loans,  and  many  would  be 
plunged  into  poverty  if  they  were  not  renewed : a good  many  have  been  renewed  fourteen  times. 

There  have  been  instances  of  persons  voluntarily  giving  up  the  loan ; but  this  has  not  been 
frequent.  It  does  not  seem  that  it  enables  them  to  be  before  the  world.” 

fie  admits  “it  has  done  injury  in  various  ways  ; the  pressure  of  applications  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  make  it  a close  borough,  by  which  means  the  governors  can  assist 
their  own  favourites.  If  every  person  who  required  it  were  permitted  to  send  in  applications, 
they  would  have  more  in  one  month’s  time  than  they  could  attend  to  in  six.  Perceiving  this,  and 
wishing  to  hinder  the  people  from  spending  their  money  in  looking  after  the  loan — for  each 
application-card  costs  sixpence — they  have  adopted  a rule,  by  which  each  governor  allows  a 
few  that  he  thinks  he  can  get  the  loan  for  to  send  in  applications,  and  they  are  generally 
granted.  Last  year  there  wei‘e — applications,  418  ; allowed,  410.  He  is  sure  the  objects 
would  be  much  more  select  if  there  was  an  open  board ; even  now  they  feel  great  incon- 
venience from  the  number  of  persons  applying.  He  is  importuned  vex-y  much ; and,  if  he 
did  not  think  it  Ins  duty,  he  would  decline  attending.’’ 


DERRY  CHARITABLE  LOAN  FUND. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  is  £2;  it  is  repaid  in  weekly  instalments  of  Is..  Forty  weeks  is 
the  period  at  which  the  whole  amount  should  be  paid  up,  but  they  allow  43  weeks,  and  any 
balance  that  is  not  paid  up  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  dxe  security  is  obliged  to  pay. 

The  capital  is  £420  : the  sum  lent  monthly  is  generally  £100,  of  which  £30  is  granted  to 
labourers,  £20  to  tradesmen,  the  remaining  £50  to  dealei-s  and  hucksters.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  more  often  granted  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  than  relieving  immediate  distress. 

They  are  obliged  to  refuse  nearly  one-half  of  the  applications  for  want  of  funds. 

The  last  Monday  but  one  of  the  month  a blank  recommendation-paper  is  granted,  which 
the  person  recommending  fills  up,  certifying  the  applicant  being  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
receive  the  sum,  and  guaranteeing  its  repayment. 

This  paper  is  handed  back  on  the  following  Friday,  and  entered  by  the  clerk  in  the  book, 
stating  the  name,  occupation,  residence,  and  number  of  family  of  applicant,  together  with 
the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  party  recommending. 

These  papers  are  sent  up  to  the  committee,  who  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month, 
and  grant  or  reject  these  applications  as  they  think  proper.  They  make  inquiries  as  to  con- 
duct of  applicant  and  solvency  of  recommender. 

The  second  Monday  of  every  month  the  clerk  gets  the  applicant  to  sign  a promissory  note. 

The  following  Thursday  the  governors  meet,  take  the  name  of  the  recommender  in  the 
same  promissory  note,  and  pay  the  recommender  the  sum  granted,  who  then  hands  it  to  the 
applicant. 

The  promissory  note  is  a joint  and  several  note,  payable  in  14  days  after  date. 

Tire  persons  recommending  are  always  solvent,  and  are  merchants,  grocers,  or  respectable 
tradesmen,  and  the  committee  refuse  their  recommendation  if  they  sell  spirituous  liquors. 


Derry 

Charitable  Loan 
Fund. 
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It  is  discretionary  with  the  clerk  at  what  time  he  enforces  the  payment.  When  the  appli- 
cant is  three  or  four  weeks  behind,  he  generally  calls  upon  the  security,  and  tells  him  the 
applicant  is  in  arrear.  In  such  instances  the  applicant  generally  calls  and  gives  half  of  arrear. 
The  clerk  calls  six  or  seven  times  before  he  takes  any  law  proceedings,  and  lets  it  go  so  far  as 
12,?.  He  most  commonly  summons  the  applicant,  who  often  pays ; if  he  does  not,  the  secu- 
rity does.  He  has  not  summoned  either  party  ten  times  to  Mayor’s  Court  in  five  years. 
Never  proceeds  by  civil  bill  or  any  other  legal  proceeding. 

They  invariably  pay  correctly  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  are  seldom  in  arrear  until  they 
have  paid  one-half.  After  that  they  generally  get  into  arrears,  and  it  is  found  more  difficult 
to  get  repaid  the  last  pound  than  the  first. 


Expense  of  Management. 

The  clerk  receives  yearly  . . £20  0 0 

Servant  .....  100 

Individual  expenses  . . . 10  0 

House,  rent  free. 

Application-paper  charged  \d.,  Card  lei., — which  pay  stationery  expenses. 

The  clerk  gives  out  a card  which  recommender  gives  to  the  applicant,  who  brings  it  each 
Friday  that  he  pays,  and  the  day  of  the  month  up  to  which  the  payment  is  made  is  marked  on 
the  card,  and  when  all  is  paid  up  the  receipt  is  marked  on  the  back. 

EMIGRATION. 

As  Londonderry  is  the  most  extensive  port  of  emigration  from  the  North,  we  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  attention  to  this  subject ; and  we  received  information  tending  to  show  the 
numbers  and  description  of  the  persons  who  emigrate,  together  with  some  general  detail  of 
the  causes  which  actuate  the  emigrants,  and  of  their  future  success. 

Emigration  has  been  proceeding  for  the  last  twenty  years  from  the  North  to  a great 
extent ; the  numbers  that  have  emigrated  during  the  last  three  years  will  appear  by  the 
following  Returns : — 

PORT  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

A Return  of  all  Emigrants  from  this  Port  to  the  United  States,  and  the  British  Northern  Colonies, 
for  the  Years  1832, 1S33,  and  1S34. 


Year. 

British  Colonies. 

United  States. 

Total. 

St.  John’s. 

Quebec. 

1832 

2,396 

2,607 

2,640 

7,643 

1833 

1,789 

1,523 

2,730 

6,042 

1834 

1,432 

1,082 

1,402 

3,916 

17,601 

(Signed)  SHEPHERD,  Collector. 
Custom-house,  14/A  May,  1834.  J.  BRACK,  Contractor. 

By  later  accounts  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  this  season  emi- 
grated from  the  port  of  Derry  to  British  America  and  United  States  is  6,054 : of  whom  1,G99 
went  to  Quebec,  1,630  to  St.  John’s,  2,075  to  Philadelphia,  and  670  to  New  York;  and  it  is 
probable  that  to  the  above  sum-total  1,000  may  yet  be  added  before  the  season  closes. 

It  may  be  seen  by  these  returns  that  there  is  a decrease  iu  the  numbers  that  have  emi- 
grated in  the  last  year,  when  compared  with  the  year  before.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways : in  the  first  place  the  Liverpool  shipowners  have  conveyed  the  emigrants  from 
Derry  to  Liverpool,  and  have  shipped  them  off  from  thence  to  America ; in  the  next  place 
reports  which  were  prevalent  here  of  the  existence  of  cholera  in  America  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  many  from  emigrating. 

The  description  of  persons  who  emigrate  varies  according  to  the  country  to  which  they  go. 
Small  farmers  are  principally  the  class  that  go  to  the  United  States,  both  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  as  many  labourers,  male  and  female,  as  will  answer  for  farm- 
servants  ; a few  mechanics  and  several  independent  labourers  also  go.  They  generally  prefer 
the  latter  port,  inasmuch  as  they  can  save  a dollar  in  the  head-money  by  landing  near  that 
port.  The  description  of  persons  emigrating  to  British  America,  particularly  to  St.  John’s, 
consists  principally  of  the  labouring  classes:  those  going  to  Quebec  are  in  some  degree  more 
respectable  than  those  going  to  St.  John’s.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  go  to  St.  John’s 
endeavour  to  make  their  way  from  thence  to  the  United  States,  and  arrive  after  suffering 
some  .hardships  on  the  passage.  They  often  pursue  this  route,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they. are  once  in  America,  they  can  with  ease  make  their  way  from  one  part  to  another. 

The  period  for  emigration  is  from  April  to  July.  The  description  of  persons  that  go  are 
generally  the  more  industrious  and  enterprising  : they  consist  principally  of  the  young  and  the 
unmarried,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Returns  of  the  occupations  and  ages  of  the  emigrants  in  different 
vessels,  taken  from  the  original  documents  at  the  Custom-house,  and  annexed  to  this  Report. 

In  fact  the  general  routine  of  emigration  established  here  is,  that  in  the  first  place  the  most 
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enterprising  of  a family  goes  out ; he  then  sends  for  one  of  his  relations;  and  in  this  manner 
the  whole  of  the  family  is  brought  at  successive  intervals. 

In  general  those  of  the  labouring  class  that  go  are  persons  who  have  been  hired  as 
farmers’  servants  by  the  half-year,  from  May  to  November,  and  from  November  to  May,  as  is 
customary  in  this  country.  They  are  paid  by  the  half-year,  and  this  accounts  for  the  sum  of 
money  which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  amass.  The  very  general  emigration  that  takes  place  Thomas  Martin,  Esq., 
among  this  class  goes  a great  way  to  show  that  the  remaining  class  are  prevented  by  want  of  via ^han^E1’’ 
funds  from  emigrating.  aug  an,  j-T 

The  amount  of  capital  which  each  of  the  farmers  going  to  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  Emigration. 
have  taken  with  him  varies  from  £50  to  £500  ; the  average  sum  is  about  £50. 

This  information  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Corcaden,  through  whose 
agency  they  transmit  or  exchange  the  money ; but  the  former  is  of  opinion  that  the  general 
run  of  persons  emigrating  now  do  not  take  such  large  sums  with  them  as  formerly,  although 
in  some  instances  we  have  learnt,  that  individuals  have  emigrated  this  last  year  of  a far  more 
respectable  class  than  those  who  have  heretofore.  The  amount  of  capital  taken  by  persons 
going  to  British  America  is  very  trifling ; and  indeed  it  very  often  happens  that  this  class  of 
emigrants  seldom  have  more  than  what  lays  in  a scanty  store  of  provisions  after  paying  their 
passage,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  are  but  ill  able  to  make  such  provision. 

It  may  be.  seen  from  the  foregoing  evidence,  and  it  has  on  all  hands  been  admitted,  that  the 
persons  going  to  the  United  States  are  superior  in  point  of  respectability  and  capital  to  those 
emigrating  to  British  America.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  caused  by  a difference  in  the 
price  of  the  passage,  inasmuch  as  til  enumber  of  persons  going  to  British  America  renders 
emigration  to  that  quarter  not  so  desirable  as  a matter  of  speculation  as  that  to  the  States. 

Hence  any  one  having  capital  would  necessarily  prefer  the  States.  The  agricultural  class, 
which  arc  the  most  respectable,  are  also  more  inclined  to  go  to  the  States,  as  their  friends  have 
been  emigrating  thither  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  price  of  passage  to  the  States  is  from 
£4.  10j.  to  £5.  for  young  or  old;  whereas  to  British  America  it  is  only  from  £1.  10.?.  to  £2. 
for  an  adult,  and  for  a child  one-third  that  sum.  This  is  caused  by  the  different  regulations  as 
to  the  number  of  passengers  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage,  in  the  United  States  and  in  British 
America. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  of  the  future  success  of  the  emigrants,  although  necessarily 
general  in  its  nature,  in  our  opinion  goes  far  to  prove  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrants  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  have  gone. 

We  examined  the  persons  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  from  them 
we  have  received  the  most  unanimous  opinions  of  the  success  of  the  emigrants,  and  also  such 
facts  as  completely  justified  them  in  forming  those  opinions. 

Dr.  Rogan  states  that  he  does  not  know  of  one  instance  of  a failure  in  the  hundred.  All 
the  accounts  he  has  received  from  emigrants,  or  heard  of  being  received,  are  most  favourable ; 
and  he  scarcely  knows  an  instance  of  any  one  returning  except  from  ill  health,  and  that  very 
seldom.  A vast  number  of  persons,  he  says,  are  prevented  emigrating  from  want  of  means. 

Out  of  the  many  instances  of  success  of  the  emigrants  which  we  have  received  from  him  we 
give  one : — Thomas  Lewis,  a small  farmer,  being  reduced  to  the  station  of  a labourer,  owing  to 
an  epidemic  fever,  which  was  very  general  at  that  time,  worked  unremittingly  until  he  earned 
as  much  money  as  paid  his  passage  out  to  the  States ; and  he  had  not  been  there  four  years 
before  he  realized  as  much  as  brought  out  his  whole  family,  fifteen  in  number.  This  man’s 
success  he  attributes  in  a great  measure  to  his  being  educated,  and  writing  a good  hand. 

Mr.  Gilmore  and  the  Rev.1  Mr.  Crawford  also  concur  in  this- opinion.  The  latter  gentleman 
has  informed  us  of  the'  fact  6f  a servant 'who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  who  has  sent  home  between  £60  and  £70.  This,  he  states,  is  no  uncommon 
instance. 

It  is,  however, . to  be  remarked  that  those  sums  are  not  in  all  cases  advanced  by  tha 
labourers  themselves  in  America,  but,  in  some  few  instances,  by  their  masters,  who,  when  in 
want  of  workmen,  offer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  workmen’s  friends,  the  workmen  gua- 
ranteeing that  they  shall  remain  a certain  time ; so  that  this  circumstance  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  emigrants  being  in  all  cases  able  to  save  money  to  that  extent,  but  it  is 
certainly  evidence  to  the  fullest,  extent  of  the  demand  for  labour  that  exists  in  that  country. 

The  accounts  from  British  America,  both  general  and  individual,  are  favourable,  but  certainly 
are  not  of  so  decided  a character  as  those  received"  from  the  States.  Mr.  Barber  informed  us 
that,  of  the  persons  that  emigrated  this  year  to  British  America,  one-half  of  the  passages  had 
been  paid  at  the  other  side,  and  that  a great  many  of  the  emigrants  had  their  sea  store  paid 
for  at  the  other  side. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  general  desire  of  persons  to  emigrate,  and  also 
to  gain  some  general  insight  into  its  causes.  They  all  state  that  there  exists  in  the  places 
from  which  they  came  a strong  disposition  in  the  labouring  class  to  emigrate,  but  they  are 
prevented  by  want  of  means ; that,  in  leaving  the  country,  they  are  solely  actuated  by  a desire 
of  bettering  their  condition,  and  the  accounts  they  have  received  have  been  very  favourable. 

The  class  of  persons  going  to  the  United  States  were  chiefly  farmers,  and  the  reason  they 
assigned  to  us  for  going  was  the  high  price  of  land  in  the  places  they  came  from,  from  which 
they  were  not  able  to  do  so  well  as  formerly. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  from  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  with  the 
lower  classes,  there  exists  a strong  disposition  on  their  part  to  emigrate.  James  McLaughlin 
says,  “ That  very  little  emigration  of  the  mechanical  class  has  taken  place  for  twenty  years, 
for  the  simple  but  powerful  reason,  that  they  have  not  the  means ; some  few  carpenters  have 
emigrated,  paying  their  passage  by  carpenter  work  about  the  ship,  such  as  putting  up  berths, 

&c.  He  would  have  gone  himself  this  winter,  had  he  procured  the  means,  as  he  did  not 
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earn  £5  during  that  season.  His  brother  had  been  at  St.  J ohn’s,  and  his  opinion  was  that  a 
mechanic  would  certainly  succeed.”  Charles  M‘Kenzie,  also,  foreman  to  Mr.  Nunn,  would 
have  emigrated  last  summer  if  he  had  had  the  means. 

We  have  inquired  how  far  the  regulation  with  regard  to  the  number  of  passengers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage,  has  been  complied  with ; and  we  have  been  informed,  by  the  collector 
of  customs,  that  until  the  vessel  sails  from  the  quay  there  is  a strict  superintendence  on  the 
part  of  the  proper  officers  of  customs ; but  that,  after  the  vessel  sails,  there  is  no  further 
superintendence,  and  she  may  stop  and  take  in  more  passengers.  However,  only  two  cases  of 
infringement  of  these  regulations  have  come  before  him.  But  he  states  that  he  had  a con- 
versation with  the  captain  of  an  emigrant  vessel,  who  affirmed  that  scarcely  one  of  the  vessels 
going  to  British  America  last  year  had  escaped  being  lined  on  the  other  side  for  having  too 
many  passengers.  This  year,  few  of  the  vessels  going  to  British  America  have  had  their  full 
complement  of  passengers. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  a protector  of  emigrants  there  seems 
to  be  different  opinions.  Dr.  Rocjan  is  of  opinion  that  one  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
many  evils  happen  in  consequence  of  the  neglect ; at  the  same  time  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms is  of  opinion  that  inasmuch  as  the  Custom-house  is  very  near  the  quay,  and  as  the 
Custom-house  officers  have  not  much  other  duty  to  perform,  that  such  an  officer  is  not  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Coward,  the  searcher  of  emigrants,  states  that  it,  is  not  necessary,  as  the  persons 
engaged  as  agents  in  that  trade  are  very  respectable,  and  that  the  emigrants,  during  the  sum- 
mer, were  scarcely  ever  detained  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  that  during  that  time  they 
are  allowed  to  live  on  board  the  vessel. 


12th  April  1833. 

The  “ Bartley,”  of  Londonderry,  138  Tons,  for  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick. 
Description  of  Persons. 


Farmers  ........  5 

Spinsters  ........  41 

Children  (under  14) 10 

Labourers  ........  47 

Cabinet-maker  .......  1 

Tailors  .........  2 

Painters  ........  2 

108 

Of  these  there  are,  above  the  age  of  35  . . .3 

Between  35  and  25.  . . . . . .17 


The  Ship  “ Ariadne,”  of  Londonderry,  332  Tons,  for  Quebec. 
Description  of  Persons. 

4 
2 
42 


16th  April  1833. 


Farmers 
Farmers’  wives 
Spinsters 
Labourers 
Labourers'  wives 
Children 
Infants  . 


265 

Of  these  there  are,  above  the  age  of  35 
Between  25  and  35 . 


The  “ William,”  of  St.  John’s,  138  Tons,  for  St.  John’s. 
Number  of  Passengers. 

Adults  ....... 

Between  the  age  of  7 and  14  years  .... 

Under  7 years  of  age  . , 


. 19 

. 62 

2d  April  1834. 


Of  these  there  were,  above  35  years  of  n^e  . 
From  25  up  to  35  years  of  age  . 

Description  of  Persons. 

Fanners 
Farmers’  wives 
Spinsters  ... 

Children 

Infants  under  one  year  ’ 

Labourers  . 

Labourers’  wives  .... 


Deduct  four  infants  . 


77 

2 

6 


. 7 
. 4 
. 19 
. 12 
. 4 
. 31 
. 4 

81 
. 4 

77 
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4 Ih  June  1833. 

The  Brig  “ Lamb,’’  248  Tons,  for  Quebec. 

Passengers. 

Adults 162  162 

Children,  from  7 to  14  years  old  . 18  9 

Ditto  under  7 years  ...  18  6 


Total  . . 19S 


177  full  passengers. 


Description  of  Persons 


Farmers  ........  27 

Fanners’  wives  .......  12 

Spinsters  .......  33 

Children  ........  47 

Infants .........  8 

Labourers  ........  64 

Labourers’  wives  ...  ....  12 

Widows  ........  5 

Shoemaker  . • . . . . .1 

Carpenters  . . . . . . . . 2 

Pensioner  ....  . . . 1 

Pensioner’s  wife  .......  1 

Blacksmith  ........  1 
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T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Emigration. 


214 

Deduct  infants  . . S 

206 

Of  these  there  are,  above  the  age  of  35  . . .25 

Between  35  and  25  years  . . . . . 30 

The  places  from  which  they  came. 

From  the  County  Tyrone  ......  50 

„ „ Fermanagh  . . . . .35 

„ „ Donegall  . . . . .54 

„ „ Derry 33 

„ „ Antrim  ......  34 


PAWNBROKING. 

This  practice  prevails  here  at  present  to  a considerable  extent.  There  are  three  pawnbrokers  Pawnbroking. 

in  the  city ; the  number  of  tickets  issued  by  one  of  them  amounts  yearly  to  about  30,000,  ■ 

while  it  was  scarcely  known  before  1812.  The  persons  we  first  examined  on  this  subject  were 

the  pawnbrokers,  Mr.  John  Williamson , Mr.  John  M‘Cormac,  and  Mr.  — Close.  Their 

customers  consist  principally  of  mechanics,  labourers,  small  dealers,  and  persons  who  have 

small  portions  of  land ; we  have  found  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  those 

who  pawned  from  necessity,  or  for  spirits,  as  we  could  have  no  guide  but  general  opinions, 

and  the  admission  of  the  pawnbrokers.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  a majority  of  the 

pledges  is  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  there  are  a great  many 

pledges  left  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  whiskey  is  undeniable,  aud  both  Mr.  Williamson 

and  Mr.  Close,  pawnbrokers,  admitted  that  it  is  a very  frequent  occurrence  for  men  to  pledge 

for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  We  regret  that  this  pernicious  habit  extends  also  to  the 

females,  who,  in  this  manner,  have  a facility  afforded  them  of  indulging  in  this  practice  which 

they  otherwise  would  not,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  many  females  have  got  into  habits  of 

intoxication,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  if  they  are  refused  when  they  come  to  pledge,  they 

send  others  in  their  place. 

The  second  class  of  those  that  pawn  may  be  divided  into  two, — those  that  pledge  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  some  trade,  and  those  that  pledge  from  immediate  necessity.  Among 
the  first,  Mr.  Close  says,  “ Shoemakers  often  pledge  some  of  their  clothes  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  leather  to  make  a pair  of  shoes,  and  when  they  are  made  they  put  them  in  pawn,  to 
obtain  money  to  buy  leather  for  a second  pair,  and  in  this  manner  they  go  on  until,  in  some 
instances,  they  have  five  or  six,  and,  in  others,  a dozen  of  pairs,  which  they  thus  keep  until  a 
market-day,  or  until  the  season  for  selling  shoes  arrives ; they  then  sell  a pair,  and  come  and 
release  a pair  or  two  more,  and  thus  go  on  until  they  have  sold  the  whole*”  The  profits  of 
the  pawnbrokers  in  these  multiplied  transactions  are  great,  while  the  whole  profits  of  the 
shoemaker  are  from  lOii.  to  Is. 

Butchers  and  small  dealers  also  manage  to  trade  in  like  manner.  Pedlars,  too,  put  in  the 
remainder  of  their  old  stock,  and  purchase  more.  Another  class  is  the  agriculturist,  who 
pledges  either  in  the  spring  for  seed,  particularly  after  a miss  in  the  crop,  or  else  from  May  to 
September,  when  the  crops  come  up.  This  class  does  not  seem  to  be  large ; it  may  form  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole ; it  is,  however,  increasing : also  when  the  sessions  are  approaching,  and 
they  are  threatened  with  a process,  they  apply  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and  also  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  county  cess  • in  fact,  the  least  payment  the  poor  have  to  make,  application  is  made 
*°  *“®  pawnbroker,  as  we  may  see  in  tbe  evidence  on  the  PooraShop  and  Charitable  Loan. 

Of  those  who  resort  to  the  pawnbrokers,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  well-known  class  of 
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weekly  pawners,  who,  although  they  do  not  exist  here  in  such  numbers  as  at  Belfast,  still 
form  a considerable  portion  of  their  customers.  These  persons  regularly  put  in  their  Sunday 
clothes  on  Monday  morning,  and  release  them  either  with  money  or  some  other  articles  on 
Saturday  night.  All  the  pawnbrokers  admit  an  increase  of  numbers  of  their  tickets  from 
about  30  to  40  on  Monday  in  consequence ; and  Mr.  Close  states  that  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  the  clothes  that  go  out  on  Saturday  come  in  on  Monday : in  fact,  the  practice 
has  gone  so  far  that  there  are  well-known  suits  which  always  come  in  regularly. 

The  sum  advanced  on  a suit  of  clothes  is  generally  from  20s.  to  30s. ; but  the  pawnbrokers 
induloe  such  practices  so  far  as  to  advance  liberally  to  those  they  have  confidence  in,  as  they 
get  more  interest  by  it.  Saturday’s  number  of  tickets  is  also  considerably  increased  in  con- 
sequence ; indeed  they  sometimes  nearly  equal  Monday’s. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  practice  increases  according  to  the  times  growing  better.  “The 
pawnbroker  has  no  customer,”  says  Mr.  Close , “ like  a mechanic ; when  the  times  are  brisk 
the  money  turns  in  and  out  so  rapidly.”  This  custom  of  exchanging  prevails  to  a great 
extent. 

The  average  number  of  tickets  issued  by  each  pawnbroker  is  then  about  100  per  day ; a 
great  number  of  pledges  are  taken  under  a shilling.  As  to  the  numbers  sold,  one  pawn- 
broker states  he  does  not  think  one-tenth  of  the  articles  pledged  are  sold ; and  Mr.  Close’s 
sales  for  three  months  amounted  to  about  £60.  The  average  sum  advanced  by  Williamson 
is  £3,000  a-year;  Close,  £2,500.  We  subjoin  the  particulars  of  the  latter. 


The  following  is  the  Return  of  Mr.  Close,  Pawnbroker,  showing  the  Number  of  Tickets  and 
Amount  issued  by  him  each  Month. 


January  . 

February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October  . 

November 

December 


Tickets. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1,506 

126 

1 

1,862 

173 

2 

0 

2,575 

231 

11 

0 

3,155 

292 

15 

4 

3,178 

283 

3 

11 

2,638 

251 

8 

Hi 

2,520 

210 

6 

7 

2,581 

201 

0 

6 

2,140 

174 

12 

0 

2,744 

198 

10 

6 

2,130 

180 

3 

1 

2,256 

188 

15 

3 

29,285 

£2,511 

10 

11 

For  the  year  1833. 

Every  year  since  he  commenced,  the  number  of  tickets  has  increased ; this  year  they  will 
be  much  more. 


We  have  inquired  how  far  the  law  for  the  protection  of  those  who  pawn  is  observed,  and  we 
find  no  auctioneer  and  appraiser  has  been  appointed  in  this  city.  The  pawnbrokers  memo- 
rialized the  grand  jury  for  the  appointment  of  an  auctioneer  and  appraiser ; but  the  grand  jury, 
not  thinking  one  necessary,  did  not  appoint  one. 

We  have  been  informed  it  is  not  usual  for  the  lower  classes  to  look  after  the  surplus  of  the  money 
produced  by  the  sale  of  goods,  and  that  a great  part,  indeed  almost  the  whole,  of  the  surplus  finds 
its  way  back  into  the  hands  of  the  pawnbroker.  Mr.  Close  states  “ that  before  he  came  it 
was  never  the  practice  to  return  it;  but  that  now  the  pawners  frequently  look  after  it.:  in  two 
instances  he  has  returned  sums,— one  for  about  £2,  another  for  about  £l.  16.?.”  There  are 
some  of  those  pawnbrokers  who  give  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  auction,  further  than  that  the 
bellman  goes  round  in  the  morning  of  the  sale,  and  announces  it.  The  pawnbrokers  always 
pay,  in  case  of  a demand  made  on  them,  any  surplus  that  remains  after  their  charges  are 
deducted ; but  they  do  not  pay  unless  a demand  is  made. 

We  have  learned  from  competent  authority  that,  in  consequence  of  the  course  at  present 
pursued  by  the  pawnbrokers,  there  is  in  general  very  little  surplus  on  any  articles  of  conse- 
quence for  those  that  do  apply  ; this  is  effected  in  the  following  manner Whenever  the 
pawnbroker  wishes  for  some  articles  which  may  be  worth  7 s.  or  8s.,  he  bids  for  them  himself. 
He  watches  the  time  when  the  room  is  thin,  and  puts  them  up.  In  this  manner  it  frequently 
happens  that  articles  that  are  worth  £1. 5s.,  and  on  which  7s.  are  lent,  are  bought  in  by  the 
pawnbroker  for  about  8s. ; and  if  any  one  comes  to  look  for  the  surplus,  then  the  pawnbroker 
shows  them  the  book,  and  charges  a penny  on  each  article  for  the  search.  The  pawnbrokers 
sell  a great  quantity  of  goods  by  private  sale,  which  they  have  purchased  at  a low  rate  by 
auction. 


ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

The  effect  of  the  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  68,  has  been  beneficial.  The  mayor  considers  that  the 
clauses  regulating  the  closing  of  public  houses  have  had  a good  effect ; the  superintendent 
of  the  night-watch  also  corroborates  him.  He  sees  that  the  houses  are  closed  at  proper 
hours,  and  no  breaches  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  have  come  before  the  magistrates. 
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The  clause  regulating  the  granting  of  licences  has  been  strictly  attended  to,  and  has  been  — 

beneficial.  The  magistrates  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  public  houses,  and  do  Ulster. 
not  grant  a licence  unless  they  see  strong  reasons  for  it ; they  refused  several  applications  at  Co-.  Londonderry, 
the  quarter-sessions,  considering  that  there  were  a sufficient  number  in  the  city.  The  mayor  City  London-  > 
considers  the  keepers  of  the  small  public  houses  to  be  of  a very  low  description  ; complaints 
have  been  made  to  him  of  their  allowing  gambling  among  persons  of  the  lowest  description.  Thomas  Martin  Esq 
Many  strong  representations  have  been  made  against  the  system  of  low  licences.  The  W.  M'Kaae,  Esq., 
mayor  thinks  the  system  has  a tendency  to  demoralize  the  people.  Dr.  M'Loughlin  agrees  T- N-  VauShan>  Es1- 
with  him,  and  says  that  a higher  scale  of  licence  should  be  laid  on.  By  this  means  the  ~ 
persons  selling  would  be  of  a more  respectable  class,  and  the  lower  would  thereby  be  Ardent  Spirits. 
kept  out.  lie  also  thinks  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  un- 
licensed public  houses  since  the  licences  were  lowered;  that  they  are  as  numerous  and  as 
great  nuisances  as  ever.  They  are  worse  than  the  lower  description  of  licensed  public 
houses,  as  they  have  always  some  regard  to  character  and  appearances. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  also  agrees. 

However,  there  are  some  persons  of  respectability  who  arc  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Watt,  a most  respectable  spirit  merchant,  considers  that  the  system  has  been  attended 
with  good  results ; that  the  numbers  of  unlicensed  public  houses  have  considerably  decreased, 
and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  unlicensed  public  houses  in  Derry.  The  mayor 
also  states  that  there  are  not  many  unlicensed  public  houses  in  Londonderry  ; because,  as  he 
remarked,  the  low  public  house  keepers  will  not  sanction  the  illicit  selling  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Macklin,  the  superintendent  of  the  night-watch,  also  states  that  the  character  of  the 
keepers  of  public  houses,  although  they  are  very  poor,  is  not  in  general  disreputable.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  mayor  that  the  lower  classes  in  Derry  are  more  sober  in  their  habits  than 
is  customary  among’people  of  that  description.  Dr.  Rogan  also  agrees  with  him.  However, 
there  are  many  lamentable  exceptions  of  particular  trades  being  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Longhlin  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford  have  given  us  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

Those  that  do  drink  commence  before  breakfast ; and  it  is  a very  usual  practice  for  mechanics 
to  take  their  “ morning.” 

The  system  of  mid-day  drinking  does  not  prevail.  In  fact.,  as  Dr.  M’Loughlin  remarked, 
they  generally  glut  themselves  on  Saturday  night.  On  that  night  many  of  those  mechanics 
whose  wages  have  been  paid  on  that  night  resort  to  the  public  houses,  and  remain  drinking 
there  until  a late  hour.  Some  of  them  will  consume  nearly  their  week’s  earnings,  and  will 
have  their  family  starving  early  in  the  week.  As  Mr.  Crawford  expresses  himself,  this  is  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty,  and  has  a most  prejudicial  effect  on  their  morals.  They  do 
not  consume  much  at  their  own  houses ; the  spirit  of  companionship  induces  them  to  go  to  the 
public  houses. 

The  mechanics  are  the  most  distinguished  for  intemperance.  Some  of  them  spend  one- 
fourth  of  their  earning  on  Saturday  night.  A labourer  who  is  addicted  to  drinking  spends 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  a-week. 

Mr.  Leiois,  collector  of  excise,  states  there  are  185  licensed  public  houses  within  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Londonderry,  and  28  in  the  liberties ; there  are  a great  many  of  unlicensed 
houses  in  the  suburbs  and  some  in  the  city. 

The  amount  of  licence  is  regulated  according  to  value  of  houses  by  the  supervisor  of  excise  : 

£2  2,y.  is  the  lowest.  The  greater  part  are  issued  at  this  rate,  and  scarcely  any  but  hotels 
pay  higher. 

Mr.  Plunkett,  inspector  of  revenue  police,  states  “ a good  deal  of  illicit  whisky  is  exported 
from  Derry,  and  some  is  consumed  in  Derry.  He  considers  that  the  manufacture  of  illicit 
whisky  is  increased  materially  since  1830,  particularly  1832  and  1833.  Has  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  in  those  districts  where  illicit  distillation  is  carried  on  the  people  are  more 
idle,  dissolute,  and  distressed,  and  have  none  of  those  comforts  in  their  houses  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  other  districts. 

“ He  has  also  met  with  several  instances  of  persons  having  given  up  the  distillation 
who  are  now  far  better  off  in  having  taken  to  agricultural  pursuits  ; and  he  has  scarcely  known 
of  an  instance  of  their  realizing  any  money  except  one,  and  that  to  no  large  amount.” 

Mr.  Plunkett  has  also  stated  “ the  great,  value  of  the  exertions  of  the  landlord.  He  has 
known  several  instances  of  its  being  put  down  by  them.  The  Drapers’  Company  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  illicit  distillation,  and  the  benefits  are  apparent  in  the  moral  improve- 
ments and  the  comfort  of  the  people. 

" He  states,  that  on  Lord  Farnham’s  Cavan  estate  it  was  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  through  his  interfei*ence  it  has  now  been  put  down  by  a penalty  in  their  leases. 

On  Sir  Edward  Hayes’  and  Sir  Charles  Styles’  estates  it  was  also  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  they  succeeded  in  completely  putting  an  end  to  it. 

“ Mr.  Plunkett  is  quite  satisfied  that  any  landlord  taking  an  active  part  can  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  that  it  cannot  be  put  down  without  their  interference. 

" Illicit  distillation  is  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  in  church  lands  than  any  other  por- 
perty.  Lord  Leitrim’s  and  Colonel  Conolly’s  church  and  college  property  is  overrun  with  it.” 

Mr.  Beresford  considers  there  are  thousands  of  acres  among  the  valleys  of  Tyrone  which 
could  be  improved,  and  which  now  only  produce  illicit  spirits.  The  district  which  he  alludes 
to  is  called  Munterlony,  parish  of  Bedony.  He  considers  that  illicit  distillation  contributes 
greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  the  peasantry.  He  had  got  rid  of  it  entirely  on  his  own 
estate,  though  at  one  time  it  was  very  prevalent. 
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LONDONDERRY. 

Licensed  Public  houses  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Londonderry,  and  the  Amount  of 
Licence  Duty  paid  in  the  Year  1834. 


Number  of  Licences. 


165  Beer  licences 
21  Ditto 


£.  s.  cl . 
at  1 1 0 

„ 3 3 0 


118  Spirit  licences  „ 2 2 0 

4S  Ditto  „ 4 4 0 

7 Ditto  „ 6 6 0 

3 Ditto  „ 7 7 0 

3 Ditto  „ S 8 0 

3 Ditto  „ 9 9 0 

4 Ditto  „ 10  10  0 


Total  Amount. 
£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
173  5 0 
66  3 0 

239  8 0 


247  16  0 
201  12  0 
44  2 0 
22  1 0 
25  4 0 
28  7 0 
42  0 0 

611  2 0 


Total,  Beer  and  Spirits  . . £850  10  0 


Number  of  Persons  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Londonderry  who  are  licensed  to  retail  Spirits, 
and  the  Amount  of  Duty  paid,  Year  ending  10th  October  1834. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

10 

Spirit  licences 

at  2 

2 

0 . . 

21 

0 

0 

17 

Ditto 

„ 4 

4 

0 . . 

71 

8 

0 

1 

Ditto 

„ 6 

6 

0 . . 

6 

6 

0 

1 

Ditto 

„ 7 

7 

0 . . 

7 

7 

0 

1 

Ditto 

„ 8 

8 

0 . . 

8 

8 

0 

1 

Ditto 

„ 9 

9 

0 . . 

9 

9 

0 

3 

Ditto 

„ 10 

10 

0 . . 

31 

10 

0 

£155  8,  0 

This  sum  is  included  in  the  amount  of  Spirit  Licences  shown  above. 
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Appendix  (C.) 
Parti. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

TOWN  OF  BANDON. 


The  town  of  Bandon  is  divided  by  a river  of  the  same  name  into  two  parts,  called  English 
and  Irish  Town.  The  former,  which  composed  the  ancient  borough,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
provost  and  twelve  burgesses,  was  originally  built  by  the  great  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  latter  was  the  tolerated  residence  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  no  Ca- 
tholic until  of  late  years  was  allowed  to  reside  within  the  ring  of  the  walled  fortifications  of 
Bandon.  Half  a century  ago,  Bandon  was  an  important  linen  mart ; but  the  competition  of 
English  cottons,  and  the  gradual  decay  of  handlooms,  since  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
power,  have  annihilated  its  trade.  The  operatives  have  mostly  emigrated  to  America  and 
the  manufacturing  parts  of  England;  such  as  remain  are  thrown  out  of  work,  or  but  ill  re- 
quited for  their  labour.  Streets  have  been  thrown  down,  and  their  remains  cleared  away ; 
and,  with  a decreasing  population,  the  town  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  agricultural 
market.  Still,  within  the  circuit  of  a few  miles,  streams  may  be  found  with  falls  of  water 
sufficient  for  turning  wheels  of  any  size,  coals  may  be  brought  up  the  river  within  a short 
distance  of  the  town,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  the  attempt  which  is  now  making  to  in- 
troduce machinery  should  prove  successful,  both  steam  and  water  power  may  be  established 
to  a sufficient  extent  to  recover,  and,  perhaps,  to  extend  the  former  trade  of  the  town. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The  failure  of  the  manufactures  at  Bandon  is  attributable  to  the  vain  endeavour  to  maintain 
a competition  by  handlooms  against  mechanical  power.  The  high  price  of  coals  in  the  Irish 
market,  in  comparison  with  their  cost  to  the  English  capitalist,  together  with  the  duty  which 
aggravated  the  unequal  pressure,  prohibited  the  introduction  of  machinery  worked  by  steam; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  kept  him  from 
■ availing  himself  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a dexterous  application  of  w'ater 
power.  An  attempt  was  made  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  machinery  by  the  rude 
labour  of  the  hand ; and,  as  the  employer  was  beaten  from  the  market,  and  his  capital  gra- 
dually drained,  the  employed  were  reduced  both  in  their  wages  and  number.  The  decreased 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  cramped  his  energies ; and  w'hen  he  discovered  the  certain  failure 
of  the  plan  he  was  pursuing,  he  wanted  both  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  means  neces- 
sary for  the  introduction  of  a better  system.  The  operative  lingered  on  his  diminished  wages 
until  lie  was  finally  thrown  altogether  out  of  work,  and  then  wandered  as  a beggar  about  the 
country,  without  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  costs  of  emigration. 

The  chief  articles  manufactured  in  Bandon  were  camlet,  ticking,  corduroys,  and  woollen 
stuffs.  The  town  was  also,  as  lately  as  four  years  ago,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  coarse 
linens.  These  were  purchased  by  the  Bandon  capitalist,  and  exported  to  London,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Dublin,  and  South  America.  In  the  last  of  these 
marts,  the  trade  declined  since  the  country  became  disturbed ; in  all  the  others,  the  Irish  linens 
were  undersold  by  the  English  cottons,  and  so  grew  into  disuse.  From  £120,000  to  c£l 50,000 
of  goods  were  formerly  purchased  every  year  by  the  Bandon  merchants,  who  received  only  a 
commission  on  the  purchase.  Now,  the  trade  has  altogether  ceased. 

But  besides  the  competition  of  En  glish  machinery  and  English  cottons,  other  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  destroy  the  sale  of  Bandon  goods,  among  which  combination  and  the  fraudulent 
practices  among  the  smaller  establishments  are  the  most  apparent.  In  1804,  Mr.  Biggs,  a manu- 
facturer, obtained  a contract  for  a large  quantity  of  camlets  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  He  pur- 
chased the  necessary  machinery  and  yarns,  and  then  the  men  turned  out  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
He  expostulated  with  them,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  open  his  books  and  show  the  small 
profit  which  he  wras  allowed  on  the  contract.  Their  answer  was,  " You  have  purchased  your 
machinery  and  yarns,  and  you  must  go  on.”  Mr.  Biggs,  however,  gave  up  the  contract, 
merely  finishing  what  yarns  he  had  coloured,  and  returning  the  rest  to  the  person  of  whom  he 
had  purchased  them.  Since,  that  time  the  manufacture  of  camlets  has  ceased.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  shock  which  the  trade  of  Bandon  has  received  from  combination;  for,  in  1806,  the 
operatives,  unable  to  procure  the  wages  which  they  demanded,  refused,  for  some  lime,  to 
work,  and,  finally,  a few  set  up  for  themselves  with  such  little  capital  as  they  had.  An  im- 
mense glut  ensued,  and  prices  fell.  This  was  met  by  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  article, 
which  was  endeavoured  to  be  sold  at  the  former  rate  of  charge ; and,  finally,  various  fraudu- 
practices  were  attempted,  which  destroyed  the  reputation  of  Bandon  goods. 

When  the  Irish  was  exchanged  for  English  currency,  the  operatives  stood  out  for  as  long  as 
six  months,  demanding  to  be  paid  in  English  what  they  received  formerly  in  Irish  money. 
If  it  be  considered  that,  during  all  this  time,  the  trade  of  the  town  was  declining,  and  the 
means  which  the  manufacturers  had  of  remunerating  their  operatives  were  fast  diminishing, 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  efforts  of  the  combinators  were  attended  with  success;  and 
while  the  war  was  carrying  on  between  master  and  man,  England  enjoyed  the  free  market 
Without  competition,  and,  when  it  ceased,  and  the  manufactures  were  recommenced,  it  was 
ound  impossible  to  force  a stronger  rival  from  the  market. 
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The  combinators  in  general  appointed  committees  of  management,  who  were  maintained 
out  of  a public  purse ; while  the  rest  subsisted  by  whatever  way  they  could,  and  a vast  num- 
ber by  mendicancy.  Rules  were  enacted,  and  even  violence  used.  “ One  man  in  my  parish,” 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  “ refused  to  join  the  combinators.  They  poured  vitriol  by  night  on 
the  piece  he  was  employed  to  work.  They  afterwards  waylaid  and  beat  him,  still  he  reso- 
lutely stood  out.”  Mr.  Michael  England,  an  intelligent  shopkeeper,  remembered  the  houses 
of  several  weavers,  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  rules,  to  be  openly  attacked  about  five  years 
ago,  and  the  military  obliged  to  be  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace.  Mr.  James  Scott,  a 
manufacturer,  mentioned  frequent  assaults  and  threatenings  arising  from  combination,  and 
one  murder  committed  15  yeai-s  ago.  Still  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  masters  had  as  often 
been  in  fault  as  the  men.  They  had  all  treated  them  harshly,  and  some  had  .paid  their  wages 
in  goods  instead  of  money,  charging  an  undue  profit  of  20,  30,  or  40  per  cent,  on  the  goods. 
This  had  alienated  the  employed  from  their  employers,  and  led  the  former  to  meditate  secret 
plans  of  revenge.” 

Combination  had  also  existed  to  exclude  women  and  boys  from  employment ; and  when 
the  trade  of  Bandon  was  most  flourishing,  none  but  men  were  allowed  to  work  at  the  looms. 
" For  the  last  15  or  16  years,”  says  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler,  “ women  have  been  permitted  to 
assist  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  ; and  such  is  the  extent  to  which  emigration 
has  prevailed  of  late,  that  sufficient  hands  could  not  always  have  been  found  without  this  re- 
source.” The  population  of  the  town  is  less  redundant  now  than  it  was  14  years  ago.  Ap- 
prentice laws,  also,  which  existed  in  old  times  by  a kind  of  compact  among  the  weavers,  have 
now  altogether  disappeared.  The  decline  of  the  trade  of  Bandon  is  an  instance  of  the  futility 
of  resisting,  and  obstinately  competing  with,  rather  than  of  preparing  for,  the  operation  of 
machinery ; although  many  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  town  never  contained  indi- 
viduals possessed  of  capital  sufficient  to  afford  the  light  profits  which  the  English  manufac- 
turers, in  consequence  of  their  extensive  engagements,  were  contented  to  receive.  At.  present, 
in  the  few  factories  which  are  not  shut  up  or  “ muffled,”  as  they  are  technically  called,  prepa- 
rations are  making  for  the  application  of  steam  or  water-power.  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler. — “ My 
partner  and  myself  work  our  looms  by  water-power.  By  an  old  lease  we  pay  only  £36  a-year 
tor  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  the  use  of  a stream  with  a powerful  fall.  As  the  price  of  coals 
is  three  times  as  much  to  the  Bandon  as  to  the  Manchester  purchaser,  I have  little  hope  of 
the  revival  of  our  trade  by  any  other  than  water-power.  An  abundance  of  this,  however,  may 
be  found  within  a circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.” 

Mr.  James  Scott. — I am  of  opinion  that  machinery  worked  by  steam  might  be  introduced 
with  success  into  Bandon,  and  have  purchased  an  engine  of  12- horse  power.  In  summer, 
hardly  sufficient  water  can  be  procured  for  working  mills,  and  whatever  the  demand  might 
be  at  that  particular  season,  the  trader  who  depended  solely  on  the  supplies  of  his  stream 
must  shut  up  his  factory.  The  consumption  of  coal  that  I shall  require  for  my  engine  I 
calculate  at  a barrel  and  a half  a-day,  a barrel  being  one  quarter  of  a ton;  and  my  coals  will 
cost  me  here  from  16s.  to  18s.  per  ton,  while  in  Manchester  I should  give  only  7s.  6 d.  for  the 
same  quantity.  Against  this  increased  charge  of  about.  £5  per  week  on  the  Bandon  manufac- 
turer I expect  the  cheapness  of  labour  will  fully  balance,  and  that  too  without  giving  any 
labouring  man  less  than  10 d.  or  Is.,  while  many  employers  engage  them  at  as  low  a rate  as 
6d.  per  day.  There  are  engineers  in  Cork  competent  to  repair  the.  engine  when  it  may  be 
necessary;  and  I do  not  contemplate  the  necessity  of  bringing  over  Manchester  workmen  to 
commence  operations.” 

Mr.  Isaac  Biggs  observed,  "that  water-power  was  the  constant  cause  of  litigation,  as  one 
man  distracted  the  stream  from  another.  lie  thought  that  equal,  or  even  greater  profits 
might  be  realised  in  Bandon  than  in  Manchester,  by  the  application  of  machinery  worked  by 
team.”  J J 

numljer  °Pei'atives  engaged  in  the  manufactories  in  July  1833  amounted  to  nearly 
600  persons.  In  the  month  of  May  1834,  when  we  visited  Bandon,  there  were  not  more  than 
50  weavers  in  all  who  were  in  employment.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the  painlul 
distress  arising  from  this  want  of  work. 

. 7 ^ manufactory  belonging  to  Mr.  Ormonde,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  “ stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gallows-hill  street;  and  the  entire  of  that  street  was  tenanted  by  the  operatives  to 
whom  it  afforded  employment.  On  a sudden  the  manufactory  was  shut  up,  and  a frightful 
accumulation  of  misery  arose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  one  since  that  time  ventures  to 
pass  clown  Gallows-hill  street,  except  he  be  compelled  so  to  do.” 


EMIGRATION. 

Emigkvfion,  however,  lias  been  the  great  panacea  of  tlio  distress  in  Bandon;  and  tho  current 
ot  it  seems  even  now  to  be  setting  in  with  increasing  vigour. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  stated  that  from  the  parish  of  Kiibrogan,  of  which  he  was  rector, 
and  which  comprehends  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  211  persons  had  emigrated 
during  the  present  spring,  while  for  the  three  years  previous  the  number  ol'  emigrants  did 
not  exceed  284.  He  had  noted  the  religion  of  each  emigrant;  and  while  two-thircls  of  those 
oil  vT  u Randon  inthe  course  of  the  last  three  years  were  Protestants,  15  only  out  of  the 
-all  who  had  gone  within  the  last  two  months  were  of  that  persuasion.  He  attributed  this  to 
the  indistinct  notions  which  the  Catholics  had  been  taught  to  entertain  of  some  great  benefit 
that  was  to  accrue  to  all  who  were  of  the  same  communion  with  themselves.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, their  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  futility  of  such  expectations:  and  they  were  now 
equally  desirous  of  emigrating  as  the  Protestants.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Newman,  that  at 
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least  1,500  Bandon  weavers  were  now  living  in  Manchester,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
Loudon  When  Mr  Newman  was  in  Won  four  years  ago,  they  used  to  come  in  crowds  to 
h.m  : they  wore  mostly  silk-weavers.  The  man  emigrates  first,  and  then  sends  oyer  from  £8 
to  £14,  as  it  may  happen,  to  enable  his  family  to  pass  over.  The  sums  that  had  been  im- 
pended m posing  over  the  heads  o families  alone  to  England,  to  his  knowledge,  amounted  to 
more  than  £2,000,  and  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  among  the  landed  gentry  and 
shopkeepers  m the  town : the  landed  gentry  were  always  very  liberal  in  their  donations  for 
the  promotion  of  emigration  to  England. 


POPULATION. 


IK1821,tho  population  of  Bandon  amounted  to  13,000;  and  before  that  it  was  calculated 
by  Mr.  Newenham  at  15,000.  In  the  census  of  1831,  it  had  fallen  to  9,917  • and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  9,000.  “Yet,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "in  a vdia“e 

IZs  lMySgamri  Rpf“nd0.n;,1  Tk„“”  T"“  °f  ““  *»  W,'thS  ”,d  ta  tie 

years  1819,  1820,  and  1821 ; and  the  births  were  to  the  deaths  in  the  ratio  of  4^  to  1. 


WAGES. 

The  usual  wages  of  a labourer  in  the  town  of  Bandon  are  from  8ri.  to  lOd.  a-day  a few  who 
are  employed  m the  tan-yards  and  mills,  and  even  some  who  cultivate  the  ground,  beintr  for- 
timate  enough  to  procure  the  latter  sum.  Many  labourers,  however,  in  the  vintoity,  ml  no 
more  than  bid.  a-day  throughout  the  winter  season.  The  manufacturing  are  even  lower 
than  the  rural  wages,  although  the  weaver  is  compelled  to  toil  for  a greater  “number  of  hours 
m the  day  than  the  labourer,  and  his  sedentary  employment  seldom  fails  in  the  end  of 
injuring  his  health.  Tile  usual  mode  of  payment  is  by  piece-work.  A weaver  of  woollen 
stuffs  is  able  to  earn  twice  as  much  as  a weaver  of  cottons,  and  the  work  of  the  former  is 
much  lighter.  This  employment,  however,  has  ceased  in  Bandon  since  the  year  1833. 

„ l a We?veri  says  tlle  K®v;  -M1r-  1fn0!C>  “ other  day,  how  much  he  got  for  making 
a cut,  oi  40  yards  ol  corduroy,  which  had  employed  him  15  hours  a-day  for  eight  days;  he 
answered,  2^.  8 cl.  As  6d  is  obliged  to  be  paid  for  every  cut  to  a boy  who  winds  the  20  lbs.  of 
cotton  winch  is  supplied  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  operative,  the  poor  man  was  not  left  id. 
a-day  as  a remuneration  for  his  labour.” 

We  visited  the  house  of ^ man  who  had  been  working  15  hours  a-day  for  the  last  week, 

Sn°14y  ea'TC  “7' m thaf  timeV  An.other'  who  used  formerly  to  get  by  cord-cutting 
±3,  then  14*  and  lastly  7*.  a- week,  as  the  price  of  corduroys  fell  in  the  market,  was  now  left 
altogether  without  employment.  Perhaps  3s.  is  as  much  as  a cotton,  and  5*.  as  much  as  a 
worsted  weaver  will  earn  m the  week;  and  in  the  winter  time  either  is  obliged  to  purchase 
candles  to  enable  him  to  work  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  and  this  additional  expense  is 
defrayed  out  of  his  little  earnings.  This,  however,  forms  but  a small  amount  of  the  hard- 
smps  which  some  operatives  are  compelled  to  endure,  for  individuals  amona  the  smaller 
capitalists  not  un frequently  compel  their  men  to  receive  goods  instead  of  money0  The  excuse 
given  is  a falling  off  ol  the  trade ; and  the  weaver  is  induced  to  accept,  in  the  place  of  money, 
poods  which  he  is  able  to  make  no  use  of,  under  the  delusive  promise  on  the  one  hand  of  an 
increased  payment  when  tile  market  revives,  and  threats  on  the  other  hand  of  beinv  excluded 
XT’!  ho  rfTs-  goods  arc  invariably  earned  te  ?he  pawn- 

oW.  M 'T  f0,‘'  t",°'th,rJs-  °r  eve"  h“K'  their  real  value,-  and  “this  real  value,” 

whirl,  tl,  Mr-  J°y ■ W!'celer\  » manufacturer  of  Bandon,  “is  very  different  from  the  nine 
Tv.,.™  7 ,P  r 18  Clmrg°d  at  the  5htT  “f  tho  empW01',  who  is  the  patron  of  tills  truck 

chS'vn1  I ™W”  pef™  t°  be  charged  there  2s.  (id.  for  a shawl  which  could  be  pur- 
dtnSld  of  w0  0lS°  **,  l*1  6f”  aild  » Slm,lar  ™Posl  18  Iaid  011  «H  ‘he  articles  which  are  so 

1 - f0o“1VSta,“:“  °‘  lrtility  OT  inutility  of  tho  purchase  of  the 

« 110  18  <*hg1"1  receive  m exchange  for  the  money  that  is  due  to  him,  nor  is  any 

m0reasool  wages  ever  made  on  this  account  to  tho  man,  -Thus  is  tile  system 
jrfti  P-r mm  ?!'  ?yortl“u  “nd  oppression,  as  the  smaller  capitalist,  who  is  not  ashamed 
butPreSt  the)VnRml  t?.™deraeIlll's  ™°re  honest  competitor  in  tile  market  I cannot 
system  ?!  the  Bill,  which  was  passed!,,  the  lost  session  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  truck 
iC','”  “ot  <“t0Bd«1  to  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  It  is,  however,  but  right  to  add,  that 
betol  hnown.more  than  half  tho  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  goods,  the  other  half 
uemg  always  given  in  com. 

waTl!?™?aVeriS‘  h‘>™ref,.d°  oot  appear  to  bo  tho  only  sufferers  by  this  system,  as  a gentleman 
Tnd  wool  r?  ’ g 1,1  the.™m“y  of  the  town,  who  obliged  his  labourers  to  take  potatoes 

ZJS.  ,1  m0!,cy’  ■and  % lottor,  too,  in  its  coarse  and  unclcaned  state,  paymg  them 

herds], m?  ;,,n  a’day’  , >ut  l11  reality  much  less.  The  poor  universally  complained  of  this 
that  littFe’er  4 P’P  ,ls  f*}6  rnd  i-'i1  drenny  of  labour  ill  comparison  witli  the  demand  for  it, 
remunemtto  ” 1 10 ^redress  could  bo  obtained.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  bo  scarcely  any 

2 “?a‘  “ Irishman  is  not  glad  to  accept  in  return  for  a hard  day’s  Ivork 
therefore  freTto?'?®,  food  winch  is  produced  at  the  least  possible  amount  of  cost;  and 
this  an  Df-Tva  f * faU’ly-  Pres,utnGcl>  his  wages  would  be  at  a minimum.  But,  besides 
acre  of  wW  L P,0,tafc°es  15  emulated  to  support  treble  the  number  of  individuals  that  an 
reasons  Tip  + A 0 suPPort  l a®d  therefore  die  market  would,  independent  of  any  other 

- T dilm!.1'1, t0  c.ontam  a proportionally  large  supply  of  labour. 

w poor  industrious  individuals,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  “to  break  stones  on 
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the  road  for  6 d.  a-day;  no  man  is  suffered  to  work  on  the  road  more  than  four  days  in  the 
week ; and  thus,  for  the  sum  of  15a-.  a-week,  which  I collect  by  voluntary  subscription,  I con- 
trive to  support  on  an  average  as  many  as  ten  families.  I find  it  difficult  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  applicants,  and  could  any  day  double  and  treble  the  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed.” 

Much  of  our  evidence  went  to  prove,  that,  in  proportion  as  a labourer  was  ground  down  by 
extremely  low  wages,  he  became  restless,  improvident,  and  sometimes  even  inimical  to  his 
employer. 

Mr.  Swanston,  an  under-agent  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate,  stated  that  he  never 
gave  a labourer  less  than  lOd.  a-day  during  the  summer,  and  8 d.  during  the  winter  months. 
Although  this  was  a greater  remuneration  than  was  usually  allowed  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
had  invariably  found  the  difference  in  the  work  done  far  exceed  the  difference  in  the  pay- 
ment. “In  Scotland,”  says  that  gentleman,  “where  I resided  up  to  the  year  1816,  the  common 
labourer  was  far  more  independent  than  the  little  farmers  in  this  country.  In  Mid-Lothian, 
in  Berwickshire,  the  labourer  was  usually  paid  partly  in  kind  : he  got  his  house  rent-free 
grass  for  his  cow,  half  an  acre  for  potatoes,  about  64  stones  of  oatmeal,  and  from  £10  to  £12 
in  money.  In  Ireland,  if  fair  days  and  wet  days  be  taken  into  account,  a labourer  averao-es 
all  the  year  round  not  more  than  2s.  6 d.  a-week.  But  then  in  Scotland  and  England  land  is 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ; here  perhaps  not  ten  acres  out  of  every  hundred 
are  fit  for  a crop.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  petty  size  of  the  holdings,  are  the  main 
curses  of  Irish  farming,  and  next  to  these,  the  pride  of  the  gentry  and  tenantry ; for  those 
who  ought  to  be  farmers  are  squireens,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  labourers  are  farmers. 
The  masters,  although  they  -work  very  commonly  with  their  men,  are  ashamed  to  have  it 
known  that  they  do  so.  They  lay  out  half  their  land  in  pasture  ; yet  they  sow  no  grass  seed, 
merely  feeding  a few  half-starved  horses  and  sheep : by  the  culture  of  the  other  half  they 
try  to  pay  the  rent.  Since  I have  thrown  several  small  farms  into  one,  and  afforded  my 
labourers  an  increased  and  a more  constant  remuneration,  I have  found  them  grow  universally 
more  hard-working,  sober,  and  economical,  and  many  have  invested  the  surplus  of  their 
earnings  in  the  Bandon  Savings’  Bank.  The  condition,  however,  in  which  I found  them  at 
the  time  I first  took  the  farms  was  truly  painful.” 

Mr.  Isaac  Biggs  observed — “ If  an  Irishman  had  hut  4a.  a-week,  there  would  be  no  dis- 
turbances heard  of  in  the  country.” 

At  the  Bandon  Petty  Sessions,  a labourer  stated  that  he  had  agreed  with  a farmer  to  work 
for  six  calendar  months  for  £1.  15a.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2d.  per  diem,  and  his  diet, 
the  value  of  which  is  generally  estimated  at  2d.  more ; yet  he  was  obliged  to  summon  his 
employer  before  the  magistrates  in  order  to  have  the  payment  enforced,  even  of  so  inadequate 
a stipend.  Farmers  not  unfrequently  let  con  acre  land  to  their  labourers.  In  such  cases, 
the  farmer  often  delays  ploughing  the  land  till  the  time  for  sowing  the  seed  has  elapsed ; his 
excuse  is,  that  he  must  do  his  own  work  first.  The  labourer  goes  at  length  to  complain  to 
the  magistrate:  but  written  contracts  are  so  rare  among  the  parties  that  it  is  difficult  to 
redress  the  grievance,  and  the  time  frequently  slips  away  in  which  the  potatoes  ouMit  to  have 
been  raised  for  the  subsisting  the  family  of  the  labourer  during  the  ensuing  year.  ° 

Artisans  in  Bandon  are  commonly  paid  by  piece-work.  The  usual  rate  of  payment  is  much 
the  same  as  in  Kinsale. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  the  lower  orders  generally,  Mr.  Michael  England,  a shop- 
keeper, remarked — “ I consider  the  existence  of  a middling  class  in  Bandon  to  depend  mainly 
on  the  wages  of  the  weaver  and  the  labourer,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  small  farmer.  Of 
late,  the  circulation  of  money  among  the  shopkeepers  has  been  even  less  than  usual.” 

A complaint  of  the  want  of  a due  circulation  of  coin  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
observed  the  dealings  of  the  poor,  and  seen  how  simple  and  primitive  a mode  of  exchange  is 
in  common  use.  The  labourer  pays  in  work  for  his  rent ; in  work  for  horses  to  draw  out  his 
manure,  and  draw  home  Iris  turf;  in  work  often  to  the  tailor,  the  weaver,  the  smith,  and  even 
the  priest,  in  return  for  the  benefits  he  derives  from  their  respective  callings.  In  buying  and 
selling  his  pigs  he  deals  generally  in  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  to  this  perhaps  may  be  added 
his  bog-money,  or  the  price  paid  for  leave  to  dig  out  his  fuel;  but,  exclusive  of  those  dealings, 
ins  labour  is  his  only  means  of  payment.  The  effect  of  this  is  always  severely  felt  by  the 
shopkeeper,  and  recoils  even  at  times  on  himself,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  the  season,  his 
potato  store  has  been  prematurely  exhausted  in  the  support  of  a numerous  family,  or  in  the 
irequent  appeals  made  to  Iris  benevolent  feelings. 


CITY  OF  LIMERICK. 


The  population  of  Limerick,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  67,575  souls.  In  this 
amount  there  has  not  been,  according  to  some  respectable  witnesses  whom  we  have  examined, 
any  considerable  increase  since  that  year,  although  we  have  it  in  statement  from  others  (in- 
cluding Mr.  William  Roche,  the  present  representative  for  the  city  of  Limerick,)  that.  70,000 
would  not  be  an  exaggerated  estimate  in  1834 ; of  those,  still  judging  by  the  census  of  1831, 
the  halt,  it  not  more,  may  be  taken  as  females.  From  the  opinion  of  persons  most  competent 
to  judge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  begging  to  observe  that  in  seeking  information  we  have  con- 
sulted many  ot  the  most  intelligent  citizens  of  Limerick  (the  number  of  witnesses  examined 
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by  us  being  so  many  as  48),  we  may  fairly  assume  the  labouring  population  to  be  about  8,000,  

these  including  artisans  as  well  as  the  class  of  common  labourers.  The  sources  of  occupa-  Munster . 

tion  are  few  and  pi’ecai’ious.  These  consist  of  employment  in  the  corn  and  bacon  stores,  in  City  of  Limerick. 

the  vessels  in  the  port,  and  attendance  about  them,  breweries,  distilleries,  buildings,  excavation  T . „ 

to  public  sewers,  manufactories  to  a small  extent,  and  occasional  agricultural  employment  in  James aDowd^q5 

the  liberties.  During  the  export  Season,  and  when  the  provision  stores  are  in  full  activity,  — L-li' 

it  is  estimated  that  they  give  employment  to  about  2,000  persons. — (Mr.  P.  Shan-  Population. 
non.)  As  this  season,  however,  lasts  but  for  a portion  of  the  year,  the  corn  stores  affording 
employment  only  for  a few  months,  and  the  bacon  stores  to  the  same  extent,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  this  is  but  a precarious  source  of  occupation.  From  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Haney 
and  Neil,  both  extensive  corn  and  general  merchants,  it  appears  that  within  the  last  two 
months  they  have  discharged  a considerable  number  of  their  hands,  a necessity  not  theirs 
alone,  but  equally  devolving  upon  other  merchants  at  the  period  of  this  year.  The  various 
other  sources  of  labour  which  we  have  enumerated  afford,  some  of  them,  such  as  breweries, 
distilleries,  factories,  a more  constant,  although  a very  partial  employment ; while  of  manu- 
factories, it  may  be  said  of  the  city  of  Limerick  that  it  has  almost  none. — (Mr.  Maliony.) 

Formerly  the  manufactories  of  cottons  and  checks  gave  employment  to  from  800  to  1,000 
persons,  but  how  that  branch  of  manufacture  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the  few  surviving  weavers 
are  in  a state  of  extreme  indigence.  Connected  with  the  history  of  the  decline  of  this  manu- 
factory, as  well  as  in  corroboration  of  what,  is  stated  in  another  part  of  our  Report,  it  is  due 
to  this  class  of  tradesmen  to  record  the  following  testimony  of  the  committee  which  met  for 
their  relief  in  April  1830  : — " Painful  as  have  been  the  investigations  of  the  committee,  yet 
they  feel  gratified  at  being  able  to  report  that  the  accumulated  wretchedness  in  which  the 
weavers  are  now  involved  has  not  been  produced  by  any  criminal  confederacy  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  wages  among  their  body,  nor  have  they  been  in  any  way  associated  in  any  wrong 
with  the  union  of  trades.” — (Report  of  Weavers’  Committee,  Henry  Rose.,  mayor  of  Limerick, 
in  the  chair.)  With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  few  employed  by  Mr.  Mahony,  and  the 
females  who  are  at  work  in  the  lace  factory  of  Mr.  Walker,  there  is  no  account  of  any  manu- 
facturing class  in  Limerick.  There  is  some  conflietion  in  the  evidence  as  to  the  number  now 
without  employment  in  that  city ; the  weight  of  testimony  goes,  however,  to  establish  a great 
want  in  that  way,  and  to  promise  a still  greater  as  the  season  advances.  There  is  not,  it  will 
be  remarked,  the  same  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  destitute  classes.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Grady,  the  Roman  Catholic  vicar,  calculates  the  amount  in  St.  John’s  parish 
to  be  10,000,  a calculation  in  which  he  is  borne  out  fully  by  the  evidence  of  the  Protestant 
vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maunsells,  nor  are  the  representations  of  the  latter  gentleman  less 
corroborative  of  those  given  by  the  former  of  the  quality  and  description  of  their  misery.  In 
the  same  manner  do  the  Venerable  the  Dean  of  Limerick  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Enright 
(Roman  Catholic  clergyman)  concur  in  their  account  of  the  poor  of  St.  Mary’s  parish ; both 
giving  it  as  the  result  of  their  acquaintance  with  that  parish,  that  there  are  at  least  2,000 
destitute  paupers  within  its  precincts.  This  evidence  is  not  confined  to  the  parochial  clergy 
alone.  It  is  backed  by  the  statements  of  other  intelligent  and  higlily  credible  gentlemen,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  almost  unvarying  tenor  of  the  evidence.  Before  offering  the  result  of  our 
own  inspection  of  the  nature  of  this  distress,,  we  deem  it  respectful  to  these  clergymen  and 
gentlemen  to  introduce  from  their  testimony  some  references  to  its  character. 

The  town  patients  are  generally  very  destitute,  particularly  with  respect  to  clothes ; some 
of  them  come  in  with  scarcely  any  clothes  on  them.  (Dr.  Veriker,  Fever  Hospital.)  Speaking 
of  the  patients  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  the  same  gentleman  remarks,  “ I have  heard  some  of 
them  say  that  they  were  driven  to  that  state  of  life  by  want.” — " Great  and  severe  distress” 

(observes  Mr.  Walker,  proprietor  of  the  Limerick  lace  factory,)  “ is  within  my  own  know- 
ledge in  Limerick.  I believe  that  of  the  300  families  employed  by  me,  there  are  the  families 
of  200  of  them  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  those  females  for  their  support.”  The  same 
gentleman  continues,  “ amongst  many  others,  a very  distressing  case  came  to  my  knowledge 
in  1832,  during  the  cholera.  The  father  and  mother  of  a family  of  four  children  died  of 
cholera.  The  .eldest,  child  was  a girl  of  12,  the  next  a boy  of  eight  years  old ; the  other  two 
very  young,  one  of  them  not  two  years  old.  These  had  no  place  to  sleep  in,  and  for  12 
months  subsisted  on  the  earnings  of  the  eldest  girl,  who  was  in  my  factory,  and  never  got 
more  than  1.?.  6d.  in  the  week.” — " I have  known,  for  the  last  11  years,  upwards  of  300  who 
came  into  the  House  of  Industry  in  a state  of  starvation.  I believe  many  of  those  I now 
speak  of  would  have  died  within  a few  hours  of  absolute  starvation,  if  not  admitted  into  and 
relieved  by  the  institution.  Some  of -them  have  come  in  actually  for  their  coffins,  fearing  that 
they  might  not  be  decently  buried  if  they  died  in  the  city  of  Limerick.”- — ( William  Rowley 
Honsell,  apothecary  to  the  House  of  Industry.) — "There  are  cases  of  extreme  destitution  and 
distress  nowin  the  city;  these  exist  principally  in  the  parishes  of  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s. 

I should  think  the  description  of  food  varies,  for  they  are  fed  by  accident,  depending  upon 
chance  for  their  subsistence.  In  visiting  some  of  the  room-keepers  in  the  old  town,  I have 
seen  whole  families  with  no  other  covering  than  an  old  broken  blanket  and  a torn  rush  mat 
to  lie  on,  and  the  children  perfectly  naked.  Some  of  these  were  girls  from  10  to  12  years 
old  : the  rain  coming  in  through  the  roof,  not  a spark  of  fire,  nor  any  article  of  food  i^  the 
room.  The  windows  were  without  glass,  and  the  wind  kept  out  by  an  old  hat — every  indica- 
tion of  the  most  abject  poverty.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  they  had  no  food,  and  they  stated, 
with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  they  had  not  eaten  anything  since  the  previous  day.  I 
should  suppose  there  were  eight  or  nine  persons  in  the  room,  which  might  have  measured 
about  10  feet  by  14.  The  grown-up  persons  stated  that  they  slept  at  night  in  the  rags  which 
they  wore  by  day,  and  the  appearance  of  the  room  with  respect  to  furniture  fully  bore  out 
that  statement  This  occurred  in  1822,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  that  instances  of  the  kind  now 
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exist,  and  in  numerous  cases.  There  may  be  sometimes  so  many  as  70  persons  living  in  one 
old  falling  house,  and  I have  myself  known  as  many  as  four  families  residing  in  a single  room. 
The  condition  of  these  with  respect  to  clothing  and  food  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  I think 
there  are  at  least  10,000  persons  in  a state  of  great  distress  in  the  parish.  * * * jt 

would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  in  adequate  language,  the  destitute  state  of  the 
poor  during  that  (cholera)  visitation.  I have  discovered  instances  of  what,  I think,  may  be 
considered  absolute  starvation. — (Rev.  Standisli  O' Grady.)  The  same  Rev.  gentleman 
mentions  the  case  of  a woman  ft  who  was  found  dead  in  an  unoccupied  house,  and  from  that 
as  I have  reason  to  be  satisfied  from  subsequent  inquiry.  She  was  without  a bed,  had  not  any 
straw  under  her,  and  was  almost  naked.  The  condition  of  the  poor  of  my  parish  is  not  so 
altered  that  there  may  not  be  cases  now  equally  heart-rending.  The  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  their  lodgings  at  night  is  truly  deplorable.  As  I have  already  stated,  there  may  be 
so  many  as  four  families  in  a single  room,  and  so  badly  clad  are  they,  that  it  may  be  said  it 
is  only  during  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  are  decently  hid  from  each  other.  They  gene- 
rally are  covered  at  night  by  the  clothes,  and  by  those  only,  which  they  wear  by  day,  and 
they  are  very  badly  off  for  straw,  sometimes  being  obliged  to  lie  either  on  the  bare  floor,  or  on 
a mat  made  of  bulrushes,  but  commonly  on  a small  collection  of  filthy  sops.  The  smell  and 
filth  of  those  beds  is  so  shocking,  that  I think  not  only  a human  being,  but  I would  almost 
consider  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a pig  could  not  endure  it.’’ — (Rev.  Standish  O' Grady.) 

“ I think  it  would  not  be  overstating  the  case  for  me  to  say  that  this  description  applies  to 
6,000  inhabitants  of  St.  John’s  parish ; besides  these  6,000, 1 should  say  there  are  4,000  more  in 
great  occasional  distress,  tradesmen,  for  instance,  who  cannot  get  work. — (Rev.  Mr.  O' Grady.) 
— “ I conceive  that  the  description  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
St.  John’s  have  been  reduced,  and  as  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Grady,  which 
I have  now  heard  read,  applies  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s.” — (Rev.  J.  Enright, 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  St.  Mary’s.)  “ It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  about  2,000 
in  what  I consider  a state  of  destitution.  As  an  instance  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms, 
I would  refer  to  the  house  of  a man  named  Garvey,  in  which  there  were  120  persons,  and  to 
other  houses,  in  which  there  lived  no  less  than  18  separate  families.  I recollect  having 
attended,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  rights  of  our  church  to  them,  nine  persons  in 
one  room  in  this  house  of  Garvey’s.  On  another  occasion,  I visited  the  father,  the  son,  the 
mother,  the  daughter,  all  thrown  on  two  filthy  sops  on  the  ground  in  a state  of  fever,  and  with 
scarcely  any  covering,  in  a room  measuring  about  10  by  seven  or  eight  feet.  I might  refer  to 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  same  kind.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Enright.)  “ I can  say  of  my  own  know- 
ledge that  death  has  taken  place  in  this  parish  for  want  of  food.  There  is  a case  which 
occurred  about  10  days  hence  in  Massy’s-row : I think  Catherine  Mack  was  the  woman’s 
name ; she  was  several  days  ill  of  dysentery,  and  could  not  get  into  the  hospital.  I visited 
her  on  Friday,  and  learned  from  her  that  she  had  been  unwell  for  nearly  three  months,  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  the  last  week.  She  was  then  supported  by  a few  people  going  out  in 
search  of  something  for  her  amongst  her  neighbours.  She  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  nearly 
a skeleton  through  want  and  illness.  I gave  her  a ticket  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  also  1 j. ; 
but  she  died  on  the  next  day,  as  I believe,  from  starvation.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Enright.) — “ There 
is  most  dreadful  destitution  amongst  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Limerick ; I would  consider  it  a 
correct  estimate  to  say  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s  there  are  2,000  persons  in  a state  of 
destitution.  By  destitution  I mean  that  they  don’t  know  where  they  will  get  their  breakfast 
or  their  dinner.  I believe  they  do  not  die  of  actual  starvation,  but  they  die  of  complaints 
produced  by  bad  feeding.  The  poor  people  are  most  charitable  to  each  other.  The  accom- 
modation of  their  dwellings  is  horrible,  they  are  worse  a thousand  times  than  any  of  the  cabins 
in  the  country ; they  have  not  a sod  of  turf  to  warm  them,  nor  even  straw  to  lie  upon.  On 
this  point  I would  refer  you  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish,  as  they  have 
better  opportunities  of  judging  than  I have ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  and  the  Rev.  Mr  iEnright 
would  give  impartial  statements  of  the  distress.” — (The  very  Rev.  Dean  of  Limeric/c.) 

“ I believe  there  is  a great  deal  of  misery  and  wretchedness  in  the  old  town,  particularly 
the  parishes  of  St.  John’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Patrick’s.” — (Archdeacon  Maunsell.) 

“ With  respect  to  the  second  cause  of  keeping  the  population  stationary  (deaths  from 
poverty),  I think  it  exists  very  severely  and  extensively  in  the  parish  of  St.  John’s;  about 
two-thirds  of  this  population  are  paupers:  out  of  the  poundage  of  £100  a-year  which  I am 
entitled  to  receive,  I received,  during  the  last  year,  only  £40.  I attribute  my  not  having  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  to  the  poverty  of  the  parish,  and  therefore  it  was  that  I took  no  legal 
steps  to  recover  from  them.  There  are  no  public  works  whatever  in  the  parish,  nor  encourage- 
ment for  labour  of  any  kind.  The  persons  who  form  the  class  of  labourers  would  be  glad  to 
work  for  8 d.  or  lOd.  per  day : their  lodging  is  very  bad,  there  may  be  sometimes  ten  persons 
living  in  one  small  room,  in  some  instances  a pig  occupying  a portion  of  it.  The  practice 
with  respect  to  lodging  is  this : — one  person  takes  a room  at  Is.  a week,  and  receives  from  those 
whom  they  get  to  lodge  with  them,  say  3d.  or  Ad.  per  week;  the  principal  tenant  may  have 
a profit  which  is  sometimes  their  only  means  of  living  : there  is  no  such  thing  as  furniture  in 
them;  if  there  be  one  pot  to  boil  potatoes  it  is  all,  and  this  is  lent  from  one  family  to  another; 
in  many  instances,  there  is  neither  a form  nor  a chair  for  a clergyman  to  kneel  to.  If  these 
could  get  one  meal  a day  it  is  the  most,  and  they  seem  to  bear  this  wretchedness  with  great 
resignation,  and  I often  think  of  their  patience  with  surprise.  The  misery  of  the  sick  and  in- 
firm exceeds,  in  many  instances,  human  credence;  I would  find  it  most  difficult  to  describe 
the  misery  of  this  class  of  persons.  I happened  to  be  some  time  since  visiting  a sick 
parishioner ; after  leaving  him,  and  as  I was  going  down  the  stairs,  I heard  a faint  cry ; it  was, 
‘ OK  God ! will  nobody  come  to  me  ? I know  him  to  be  a minister  of  my  church  from  the 
prayers  I heard  him  repeat.’  On  hearing  this  cry,  I immediately  went  into  the  room  from 
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which  it  proceeded,  and  there  I found  a poor  young  female  in  the  greatest  state  of  wretched-  

ness  that  I could  conceive ; she  told  me  that  she  had  not  eaten  a bit  for  two  days,  and  that  Munster. 
she  had  not  tasted  anything  but  a drop  of  cold  water.  Her  nakedness  was  such  that  I was  City  of  Limerick, 
ashamed  to  look  at  her ; I went  home  and  sent,  her  some  covering,  for  she  had  been  in  an 
absolute  state  of  nudity.  She  had  no  bed,  nothing  whatever  under  her  except  straw  reduced  jamis  of  l)owd,  Esq., 

to  chaff ; indeed  a mouse  or  rat  would  scarcely  lie  on  it.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Maunsell .)  - - 

“ I know  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  old  town  are  in  a state  of  great  want ; Population.' 

I think,  at  this  moment,  there  are  hundreds  of  iamilies  who  have  no  clothing,  no  food,  no  bed- 
covering. This  distress,  I believe,  exists  t.o  a most  alarming  extent.  I cannot  affirm  this  from 
any  particular  recent  observations  of  my  own  (my  duties  as  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  of  this 
diocese  not  admitting  the-  opportunity),  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  constant  information  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  the  officiating  clergy  of  the  city.  I have  heard  my  clergy  frequently  say 
that  they  have  been  called  upon  to  visit  persons  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
death  from  sickness,  while  the  fact  turned  out  to  be,  that  they  were  in  want  of  food,  that 
their  weakness  proceeded  from  that  cause,  and  that  their  object  in  sending  for  the  clergyman 
was,  that  he  might  be  induced,  by  seeing  their  wretched  condition,  either  to  relieve  them  him- 
self, if  he  could,  or  get  the  relief  from  others.  I know  they  are  driven  to  these  contrivances 
by  their  extreme  destitution;  I know  myself  there  are  many  who  eat  potatoes,  and  of  the 
worst  description,  only  once  in  the  24  hours,  and  there  are  thousands  who  cannot  go  out  to 
beg  from  absolute  necessity.” — (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan.) 

John  Geary,  Physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  stated — " Those  persons  who  were  well  were 
obliged  to  keep  in  bed,  in  consequence  of  having  pawned  their  clothes  to  sustain  a mere 
existence.  In  one  instance  I saw  a man  whose  wife  was  lying  in  fever  by  the  side  of  him ; I 
begged  of  him  to  get  up ; and  I shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I live  his  answer  to  me,  which 
was,  f Ah,  sir,  if  I get  up  and  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  walk  about,  I will  get  an  appetite.’ 

* So  much  the  better,’  said  I.  But  he  replied,  ‘ I have  not  anything  to  eat,  nor  a penny  to  buy 
anything.’  I believe  that  many  females  are  driven  by  distress  to  adopt  the  course  of  life  in 
which  they  contract  this  disease  (the  venereal  complaint).  I know  of  two  instances  of  married 
women  who  were  in  the  hospital  under  treatment  for  this  disease,  . who  were  driven  to  the 
streets  by  the  starvation  of  their  families  : one  in  particular  declared1  to  me  that  her  husband 
was  standing  at  one  corner  of  the  street  watching,  while  she  was  in  company  with  another 
man,  to  whom  she  submitted  her  person  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  support  her 
husband  and  children ; the  husband  could  get  no  employment.  This  occurred  within  the 
last  twelve  months.” 

William  Gibson,  Inspector  of  the  City  Gaol. — “ I have  frequently  gone  into  rooms  where 
eight  or  ten,  sometimes  twelve,  had  been  sleeping.  Instances  of  persons  having  committed 
crime  purposely  to  get  food  have  frequently  come  to  my  knowledge.  I have  said,  on  seeing 
a person  come  in  a second  or  third  time,  ‘ What  has  brought  you  back  again  ? ’ The  reply 
has  always  been,  ‘ What  are  we  to  do  ? we  cannot  starve.’  ” 

Henry  Woodburn,  County  of  Limerick  Gaol. — “ I have  known,  for  many  years  before  I 
came  as  governor  here,  that  persons  committed  crime  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  transported : 
these  were  dissolute  and  bad  characters.  We  have  now  three  of  this  character  in  confinement, 
two  convicted  and  under  rule  of  transportation,  and  one  not  yet  tried.  These  three  persons 
have  avowed  that  they  did  commit  the  crimes  on  which  they  are  imprisoned  for  the  purpose 
of  being  transported,  because  they  had  lost  all  means  of  procuring  food.” 

John  Gears/,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Physician. — “ Ireland  has  more  epidemic  fevers  than  most  other 
places  in  Europe,  which  I decidedly  attribute  to  the  poverty  of  the  living  of  the  poor.  I 
think  there  is  so  much  destitution  that  many  families  are  starved ; and,  although  it  is  not  at 
once  to  be  observed,  it  certainly  produces  premature  death.” 

Mr.  Hartney. — " In  consequence  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  classes,  they  are 
obliged  frequently  to  sleep  in  whole  families  together,  and  in  one  bed.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
state,  and  is  extremely  dangerous  in  its  probable  consequences.  There  are  several  lanes  in 
St.  John’s  parish,  and  alniost  all  the  inhabitants  of  them  are  in  extreme  indigence : they 
have  no  chairs,  no  table,  but  in  some  instances  a little  stool,  nor  furniture  of  any  kind.  There 
is  nothing  to  cheer  the  spectator  in  these  rooms — all  is  dreary  and  desolate — all  is  privation 
and  destitution.  Their  extreme  poverty  brings  upon  them  an  earlier  dissolution  than  other- 
wise might  be  expected.” 

Adopting  the  statements  of  the  best-informed  witnesses  whom  we  examined  (the  only  rule 
by  which  we  could  go  in  such  a case),  the  amount  of  pauperism,  such  as  the  general  character 
of  the  preceding  description  would  apply  to,  in  the  parishes  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  would  be 
as  follows : — St.  John’s,  6,000  ; St.  Mary’s,  2,000 ; St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Minchin’s,  2,500. 

Having  taken  the  evidence  from  which  the  foregoing  passages  are  extracted  prior  to  the 
inspection  made  by  ourselves,  we  were  prepared  to  witness  and  go  through  no  small  accu- 
mulation of  misfortune.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  customary  phrase  of  those  who  proclaim 
the  thing  to  be  described  beyond  their  ability  to  describe  that  we  write  when  we  affirm  that 
we  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  portraying  what  this  appalling  tour  exhibited  of  the  misery  of 
our  fellow-beings. 


PUBLIC  HOUSES,  AND  THE  USE  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Of  these  establishments,  the  number  in  the  city  of  Limerick  bears  an  overwhelming  dispro-  Public  Houses 
portion  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  there  being  no  less  than  350  spirit  shops  already  and  the  Use  of 
licensed ; and  we  find  applications  to  the  quarter-sessions  now  holding  for  27  more.  This  Ardent  Spirits. 
App.  (C.)  Part  I.  N 
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of  itself  proves  the  lamentable  prevalence  of  the  vice  of  whiskey-drinking,  for  we  are  warranted, 
by  all  that  we  heard  of  its  effects  in  the  evidence,  as  well  as  by  what  came  under  our  per- 
sonal observation,  in  designating  it  as  a vice  of  the  most  degrading  and  ruinous  kind. 
The  facility  of  taking  out  licences,  no  capital  being  required  to  get  him  up  in  business  beyond 
the  price  of  a quart  of  the  pernicious  drug  sold  under  that  name,  the  disposition  of  every 

idler  or  profligate  to  embark  in  an  occupation  congenial  to  his  habits  of  former  life,. 

these  combined  causes  have  led  to  enormous  spawns  of  publicans,  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  our  cities  and  towns.  The  character  of  most  of  these  is  as  low  as  may  be  well 
imagined;  and  there  are  (it  is  but  fair  to  say)  no  persons  more  ashamed  of  the  degradation  to 
which  the  character  of  the  publican  is  sunk  than  the  industrious  and  moral  man  who  tries  to 
maintain  its  comparative  respectability.  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  artisans  and 
labourers  spend  a very  great  proportion  of  their  wages  in  whiskey,  but  the  former  more  than 
the  latter : we  have  it,  for  instance,  in  the  testimony  of  a very  respectable  and  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  Limerick  (Mr.  Pierce  Shannon^,  that  some,  labourers,  to  whom  he  gives  wages  to  the 
amount  of  not.  more  than  a shilling  a-clay,  are  more  comfortable,  as  are  their  families,  than 
tradesmen  who  earn  more  than  double  that  sum.  The  whiskey  is  for  the  most  part  drunk 
at  the  public  houses ; it  was  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at,  any  precise  estimate  of  the  quantity 
sold  each  day.  Alderman  Watson  says  that  a respectable  publican,  on  whose  statement  he 
could  rely,  told  him  that  he  sold  drams  to  the  amount  of  £9  one  morning,  and  principally  to 
women. 

The  habit,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  begun  to  extend  very  much  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  females  in  Limerick.  Of  the  effects  of  whiskey-drinking  in  this  city  it  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  give  anv  sufficiently  descriptive  sketch.  To  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Franklin,  it 
creates  chronic  affection — it  leads  to  imbecility  of  mind,  loss  of  character,  violation  of  the  laws, 
poverty,  and  disease ; and  in  his  opinion,  as  in  that  of  other  medical  gentlemen,  it  is  a very 
prominent  cause  of  insanity  in  this  country. 


COMBINATION. 

Upon  this  head  we  have  taken  a large  body  of  evidence,  the  result  of  which  goes  to  establish, 
that  however  the  principle  may  exist  amongst  the  mechanic  and  labouring  classes  of  the  city 
of  Limerick,  it  has  not  been  exhibited  in  those  acts  of  outrage  which  are  of  such  frequent 
recurrence  in  other  large  and  neighbouring  towns.  From  the  evidence  of  Alderman  Watson 
it  appears  that  the  offence  seldom  comes  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  It  would, 
however,  be  a very  erroneous  inference  that  the  working  classes  (including  every  description  of 
them)  have  not  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  entailed  upon  themselves  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  system.  We  have  it,  for  example,  in  evidence  tlmt  many  of  the  shoes  now  worn  in 
Limerick  are  imported  from  London,  owing,  as  is  stated,  to  combination  amongst  that  class 
called  brogue-makers,— a class  nearly  extinct,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  their  own  act ; the  busi- 
ness of  cooper  has  also  dwindled  from  the  same  cause. 


LOAN  FUNDS. 

The  Pery  Loan  Fund  commenced  about  fifty  years  ago,  as  stated  by  Mr.  White,  now  the 
only  sole  manager,  in  the  advance  of  about  £500  by  the  two  sisters  of  the  late  Viscount  Pery, 
to  be  applied  as  a loan  fund  to  industrious  tradesmen  or  mechanics  of  good  character  in 
Limerick.  There  were  subsequently  two  other  sums,  as  stated  by  the  above  gentleman  in  his 
examination,  one  of  £50  and  one  of  a lesser  sum,  that  were  subscribed,  and  which  were  added 
to  the  above  sum. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  sisters  of  Lord  Pery,  Lady  Hartstongue  and  Mrs.  Maunsell 
managed  the  establishment ; and  after  the  death  of  these  two  ladies  a Mr.  William  Bailey 
was  left  in  the  sole  management,  but  who  has  lately  left  Limerick  to  reside  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  leaving  Mr.  White  without  any  control  whatever  in  the  conduct  of  this  valuable 
institution.  In  this  gentleman’s  examination,  to  which  w'e  refer,  it  appears  there  are  now  365 
persons  in  Limerick  and  its  liberties  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  loan.  The  fund  has  fructified 
from  the  original  sum  of  £500,  and  the  two  subsequent  sums  of  £50  and  a lesser  sum  to  the 
amount,  (at  the  present  time.  Match  14,  1834)  of  £1,700.  There  are  no  printed  reports  of 
this  institution,  nor  could  any  manuscript  copy  be  obtained  of  its  transactions. 

The  loans  are  made  in  amounts  of  £3,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  every  second  Monday  of 
2s  7\d.  ■ the  interest  is  charged  at  5 per  cent.;  and  upon  the  advance  of  'the  £3,  the  interest 
(3j.)  is  then  deducted,  and  the  borrower  receives  £2.  17s.  If  the  instalments  are  not  paid 
lT,a‘'lle  time  specified,  a fine  of  6 cl.  is  imposed  upon  the  defaulter.  Out  of  the  sum  of 
i 1,700  just  mentioned,  £200  maybe  considered  as  bad  debts,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
death  of t.he  sureties,  during  the  time  the  cholera  afflicted  the  city  of  Limerick  in  1832.  There 
is  a.  clerk  employed  to  collect  the  instalments  of  this  fund,  who  is  paid  30  guineas  annually, 
which  appears  to  he  an  unnecessary  expense.  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  above  statement 
that  this  fund  is  receiving  interest  at  the  rate  of  nearly  12  per  cent.,  for  no  credit  appears  to 
be  given  tor  the  interest  on  the  first  3s.,  nor  on  any  subsequent  payment  of  2s.  7^d. 
t ofn  6 Jublt®  Fund  comes  next  under  consideration,  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1810,  upon  h^  ™^Jesty  George  III.  attaining  the  50t.h  year  of  his  reign.  The  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £1,200.  17s.,  which  were  placed  under  the  directions  of  a general  committee  of 
60  gentlemen,  who  formed  rules  and  made  by-laws.  The  loans  are  from  £1  to  £5,  as 
stated  m the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ryan,  to  which  we  refer,  as  also  to  the  5th  article  of  their  rules. 
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They  charge  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent;  and  upon  every  £1  lent  they  receive  an  

instalment  weekly  of  Is.  No  fines  are  imposed  ; two  respectable  housekeepers  are  expected  Munster. 
to  give  security.  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  1832,  they  ceased  lending  money  City  of  Limerick, 
within  the  period  from  4th  June  to  6tli  August.  

This  fund  has  increased  from  its  original  sum  of  £1,200  to  about  £1,500;  and  there  are  jl°mL  a^owd^'5 
no  bad  debts  of  any  account.  Mr.  Ryan  has  a.  salary  of  £100  a-year  late  currency — it  is  by  ’ s^‘ 

one  half  too  much ; and  a collector,  or  receiver,  has  20  guineas  annually.  It  appears  that  this  Loan  Funds. 
Loan  Fund  has  done  incalculable  good:  it  is  known  that  persons  have  purchased  a cow  or 
pigs,  and  have  risen  to  become  small  farmers,  and  afterwards  have  had  no  occasion  for  a 
further  loan.  The  persons  most  punctual  in  their  repayments  are  the  labourers  and  mecha- 
nics, whose  wages  do  not  amount  to  more  than  7s.  or  8a.  weekly : such  persons  are  more 
frugal  in  their  habits  than  others  who  get  £1  and  upwards  per  week. 

The  last  is  the  “ Loan  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry  in  the  County  and  City  of 
Limerick,”  conducted  at  the  Linen  Hall,  Car-street;  by  some  called  the  London  Tavern 
Loan.  This  establishment  is  the  best-conducted  of  any  loan  fund  in  Limerick,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  secretary.  This  fund 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  from  a subscription  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in 
Ireland,  which  in  the  year  1822  prevailed  to  a great  extent.  The  share  of  this  subscription, 
amounting  to  £6,305.  19s.  9 Id.,  was  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  fund,  under  the 
particular  directions  of  26  trustees. 

The  fund  was  originally  intended  for  the  linen  and  woollen  manufacture ; but  from  a subse- 
quent resolution  of  the  directors,  in  1828,  the  loans  are  made  to  all  trades  and  callings  (except 
to  publicans)  who  may  bring  forward  sureties  for  the  repayment,  of  all  sums  borrowed  on 
the  usual  terms ; and  it  is  applicable  for  the  city  and  county  of  Limerick.  Three  trustees 
form  a quorum,  and  meet  twice  in  every  month  ; all  applications  for  loans  are  made 
through  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  are  allowed  and  registered  by  them.  The  sums 
lent  are  from  £1.  up  to  £9,  for  a term  of  twelve  months,  at  5 per  cent.;  and  the  bor- 
rowers repay  the  amount,  any  time  within  that  period,  at.  their  own  convenience,  being 
allowed  discount  on  all  instalments  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months.  Two 
sureties  are  required  for  all  sums  lent,  and  these  two,  with  the  borrower,  sign  a joint  note  for 
the  amount  borrowed  before  a magistrate.  The  borrower  must  specify  for  what,  purposes  the 
loan  is  intended ; and  if  it,  appears  that  it  is  to  pay  rent  or  taxes,  the  loan  is  invariably 
refused.  The  number  of  loans  since  the  commencement  amount  to  13,251,  amounting  to 
£32,502.  6a.  4-id.  At  the  commencement  of  this  establishment  various  articles,  such  as 
looms,  reels,  & c.,  &c.,  were  lent  out  on  interest,  and  sums  of  £100  were  confided  to  agents  in 
the  country,  to  lend  out  in  small  sums ; but  both  these  plans  have  been  abandoned,  finding 
them  difficult  to  work.  The  secretary  is  allowed  £130  salary  annually;  Terence  Grady, 
collector  and  runner,  £60;  a porter  £15.  12a. 

Annexed  is  a statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  one  year,  and  also  a tabular  state- 
ment of  the  fructification;  and  it  appears  by  the  statement  that  there  is  an  increase  from  the 
original  fund  of  a sum  amounting  to  £1,043.  19s.  6 d.:  see  also  the  examination  of  Mr. 

Bodkin,  to  which  we  refer,  upon  this  point.  No  fines  are  ever  demanded;  nor,  from  the  ex- 
cellent management  of  the  secretary,  are  any  bad  debts  now  outstanding. 

We  close  the  account  of  these  loan  funds  by  quoting  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

Bodkin,  the  secretary : — “ If  loan  funds  of  this  sort,  were  established  generally  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  to  me  that  great  and  substantial  good  would  result  from  such  establishments.” 
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Abstract  of  Loans  issued  by  the  Trustees  for  Promotion  of  Industry  in  the  County  and  City  of 
Limerick,  from  1st  January  1831  to  31st  December  1833. 


Date. 

Wheels. 

Flax-seed. 

- 

Wool. 

Cash. 

Interest  charged 
on  Loans  when 
issued,  aud 
additional  In- 
terest received. 

Amount. 

1831,  Dec.  31 

1832,  Dec.  31 

1833,  Dec.  31 

27 

Hhds. 

521 

18 

Pats. 

1101 

Stones. 

1,0451 

3911 

44 

£.  a.  d. 

3,665  0 0 
1,409  0 0 
4,130  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
190  15  5 
102  15  51 
260  8 91 

£.  a.  d. 
4,733  3 G1 
1,862  0 11A 
4,392  17  81 

27 

701 

110J 

1,4411 

9,204  0 0 

553  19  71 

10,988  2 2 

Dr.  Borrowers.  Contra  Cr. 


Munster. 
City  of  Limerick. 

John  Spencer,  Esq., 
Janies  O'Dowd,  Esq. 


Loan  Funds. 


1831, 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  from  last  year  . 
Dec.  31.  ,,  Loans  as  above  . . . 

£. 

. 3,700 
. 4,733 

a.  d. 
1 91 
3 G1 

1831, 

Dec.  31.  By  repayments  . . 

„ Interest  allowed  o 
„ Balance  . . . 

£.  a.  <L 
. . . 2,217  0 10 
u repayments  0 5 111 
. . . 6,215  18  61 

£8,433 

5 4 

£8,433  5 4 

1832, 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  from  above  . . 

Dec.  31.  M Loans  as  above  . . . 

£. 

. 6,215 
. 1,862 

a.  d.  1 
18  64  1 
0 111 

1832, 

Dec.  31.  By  repayments  . 

„ Interest  allowed  oi 
„ Balance  . . 

£.  a.  d. 

. . . 2,095  13  41 
i repayments  0 7 9 

. . . 5,981  18  41 

£8,077 

19  5i 

£8,077  19  5j- 

1833, 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  i 
Dec. 31.  „ Loans  as 

is  above  . . • 
i above  . 

£.  a.  d. 

. 5,981  18  41 
. 4,392  17  81 

1833, 

Dec.  31.  By  repayments  . 

„ Interest  allowed  a 
„ Balance  . . . 

• £.  a.  d. 

. . . 3,251  11  10 

>n  repayments  0 11 

. . . 7,123  3 11 

£10,374 

16  01 

£10,374  16  01 

Statement  to  show  Fructification  of  Fund,  and  Materials  of  which  Stock  is  composed. 


1833,  £.  t.  d. 

Dec.  31.  Amount  received  from  London 

Directors 6,305  15  91- 

Balance  of  Premium  Fund.  . 64  15  11$ 

Balance,  being  fructification 
since  commencement.  . . 1,043  19  6 


Linen  Hall,  Limerick , 31st  December  1833. 


1833,  £.  a.  d. 

Dec.  31.  Cash  in  hand  .....  56  18  71 

Investment  in  Savings’  Bank  . 200  0 0 

Notes  of  borrowers . ...  7,123  3 11 

Implements  ......  34  9 6 


£7,414  11  3 


J ames  Bod  kin,  Secretary. 


£7,414  11  3 I 


Statement  of  General  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  Limerick  Trustees  for  Promotion  of 
Industry,  Year  ending  31st  December  1833. 


RECEIPT. 

1833,  £.  a.  d. 

Jan.  1.  To  balance  in  hand,  as  furnished  58  3 4$ 
„ Investment  in  Limerick  Sav- 
ings’ Bank 1,322  12  10 

„ Interest  on  ditto  to  20th  Nov.  32  17  6 
Dec.  31.  „ Amount  received  for  applica- 
tions sold 6 16 

„ Repayments  from  borrowers  . 3,251  11  10 


£4,671  7 01 


EXPENDITURE. 

Cash  issued  on  loon  in  small  sums.  . 
Contingent  charges,  viz.,  £.  a.  d. 

James  Bodkin,  one  year’s  salary  130  0 0 

Terence  Brady,  ditto  . . 60  0 0 

Do.  expenses  on  collection  of 

debts 9 7 10 

One  year's  rent  of  Linen  Hall  50  0 0 
Stationery,  printing,  newspa- 
pers, &c.  ......  12  6 6 

Porter’s  wages  for  one  year  . 15  12  0 

Ditto  great  coat 1 10  0 

Parish  taxes  £1. 7*.  lrf.,coals£2.  3 7 1 

Frame  for  names  of  trustees  . 0 2 6 

Law  costs  to  Mr.  Synan  . . 2 2 6 


£. 

4,130 


284 


Investment  in  Limerick  Savings’ 

Bank £200  0 0 

Cash  in  hand  .....  56  18  71 

256 


i.  d. 
0 0 


18  7J 


£4,671  7 01 


Linen  Hall,  Limerick , 31if  December  1833. 


James  Bodkin,  Secretary. 
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Munster. 

City  of  Limerick. 

John  Spencer,  Esq., 
James  O.  Dowd,  Esq. 


Mendicity 

Institution. 
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MENDICITY  INSTITUTION. 

This  establishment  is  in  every  respect  so  mean  and  so  mismanaged,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  its  palpable  defects  (bearing  in  mind  what  its  professed  object,  is),  or  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  other  well-regulated,  and  comparatively-well  supported  charities  of  the  city  of 
Limerick.  It  is  situated  near  the  Circular  Road,  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  city,  and 
forms  a square,  one  side  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  building.  The  other 
(running  from  north  to  south)  consists  of  a succession  of  three  or  four  thatched  cabins,  in  the 
cottier  style  of  building  ; while  the  third  and  fourth  consist  of  walls,  the  one  in  a direction  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  other  completing  the  enclosure  from  northward  to  southward.  The 
space  within  this  enclosure  measures  about  100  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
pump,  from  which  there  is  a constant  supply  of  good  water.  The  first  apartment,  inspected 
by  us  was  in  one  of  those  small  hovels ; and  this,  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  was  for  the 
use  of  the  male  inmates  exclusively.  To  this  class,  however,  it  was  not,  in  point  of  practice, 
confined,  as  there  were  several  females  with  their  children  in  it.  This  was,  however,  well 
ordered,  in  comparison  of  the  next  apartment  which  we  inspected,  and  which  the  steward 
stated  was  for  the,  sole  accommodation  of  females ; a statement,  however,  contradicted  by  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  in  it  several  males.  This  room  measured  21  feet  by  15;  and  at  the 
time  of  our  entering  it  there  were  no  less  than  60  women,  girls,  and  children,  squatted  on  the 
floor,  some  dozen  of  them  gathered  around  the  fire,  which  was  on  the  hearth,  and  others  close 
by  fires,  which  they  lighted,  as  it  were,  for  their  separate  comfort,  to  the  number  of  about  12  or 
14,  on  various  parts  of  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor.  These  produced  so  thick  and  impe- 
netrable a smoke  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  or  count  the  inmates  otherwise  than 
by  doing  so  at  the  door  as  they  passed  out  before  us,  which  they  were  ordered  to  do.  The 
steward,  whose,  idpa  of  .discipline  seemed  to  go  no  farther  than  provide  that  it  should  be  a 
written  regulation,  proceeded  as  vehemently  to  scold  the  transgressors  as  to  excuse  himself. 
But  the  effect  was  an  irremovable  impression  on  our  minds  that  in  his  own  office  the  prosperity 
of  the  Mendicity  was  but  poorly  consulted  or  considered.  The  number  of  inmates  on  this 
day  was  150,  a very  small  proportion  of  whom  were  occupied  (only  two  or  three)  in  the 
square  space  breaking  stones,  and  some  five  or  six  girls  plaiting  straw  for  bonnets.  The  value 
of  this  labour  is  stated  beneath.  ... 

The  dining-room  measured  42  feet,  by  15,  the  floor  being  of  clay ; and  it.  contained  seven 
tables,  at  which  the  mendicants  dine,  both  sexes  being  promiscuously  seated  together.  The 
quantum  of  food  allow'ed  them  is  also  stated  below,  as  are  the  salaries  of  then-  officers,  which, 
it  will  be  remarked,  nearly  equal  the  ivhole  expenditure  of  the  institution. 

There  is  no  school  now  in  the  Mendicity,  that,  department  having  been  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  disagreement  as  to  the  books  which  should  be  used  therein ; the  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  the  committee  and  subscribers  disapproving  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
without  note  oy  comment,. and  the  Protestant  supporters  of  the  charity  urging  the  use  of  them 
without  note  or  comment,  as  class-books.  Both  parties  agreed,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  coming  to  an  Tinderstanding  on  this  point,  to  give  up  the  school  altogether ; since  which 
the  Protestant’  children  have  gone  to'  the  Hibernian  and  other  Protestant  schools,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Taking'  the  establishment  altogether,  it 
seems  to  be  in  a very  neglected  state ; and  for  this  a variety  of  reasons  are  assigned,  for  which 
we  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  by  us  on  the  subject.  The  subjoined  statement  has  been  laid 
before  us  by  a very  active  advocate  of  the  charities  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  a constant 
attendant  at  the  committee  meetings  of  the  Mendicity : — 

The  Mendicity  Institution.— The  subscriptions  and  donations  commenced  in  October 
1818;  and  the  house  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  in  December  following.  It,  is 
solely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  amount,  of  which,  in  subscriptions  and 
donations,  for  the  first  two  months  and  a half,  to  the  31st  December  1818  inclusive,  was 
£345.  15s.  3 id,;  and  in  the  year  1819  subscriptions  made  £836.  12s.  3 \d.,  donations 
£433.  15s.  2 d. ; total  of  1819,  £1,270.  7s.  5 hd.  For  this  charity  there  was  collected,  in 
fourteen  months  and  a half,  £1,616.  12*.  9 d.,  on  its  first  starting.  It  has  been  ever  since 
gradually  dwindling,  down  to  the  last  year,  when  the  income  was  the  lowest,  and  made  only 

£360.  Ik  lid. 

In  the  commencement,  the  mendicants  were,  allowed  a small  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  their 
lodgings.  The  decline  of  the  funds  made  it  necessary  by  degrees  to  withdraw  this  allowance, 
until  it  was  entirely  discontinued,  in  the  year  1830.  Very  few  men  come  here  for  their  food, 
which  is  all  they  get : the  chief  bulk  are  women  and  children.  All  are  allowed  to  labour, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  they  earn  for  themselves,  to  pay  for  their  bed,  &c.  The 
women  knit,  plait  straw,  and  do  needle-work,  at  which  they  may  earn  If.  a-week  on  an 
average ; and  the  boys  break  stones  and  oyster-shells  in  the  yard,  by  which  they  can  cam 
about  6 d.  or  8 d.  The  mendicants  get  two  sufficient  meals  every  day  ; in.  summer  they  get 
potatoes,  and  about  a quart  of  sour  milk ; and  in  winter  potatoes  and  a quart  of  gruel  at 
each  meal.  Their  comforts  "are  not  much  consulted,  as  they  are  not  encouraged  to  stop 
here,  but  rather  seek  out  employment  as  a means  of  bread. 

This  charity  is  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  even  by 
the  committee,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  gentlemen,  who  are  pretty  regular  in  their 
attendance.  There  could  have  been  frauds  committed  on  it  since  I became  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ; I cannot  say  there  have  been  ; but  I endeavoured,  according  as  I saw  there  was  an 
opening  for  it,  to  guard  against  it,  by  proposing  proper  rules  for  the  purpose ; and  in  some  of 
these  endeavours  I succeeded,  at  other  times  I did  not,  there  not  being  that  perfect  har- 
mony in  the  committee  which  is  essential  to  the  good  government  of  the  establishment. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  sum-total  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  years 
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Tears. 

Income. 

Number 
of  Meals 
given. 

dumber  at 
each  Meal, 

Average. 

Number  fed 
for 

No.  fed 
each  Ye  ar. 
at  2 Meals 
per  Day. 

1823 

£. 

f Donations  . . . 166 
\ Subscriptions . 435 

s. 

12 

6 

d. 

5 

oh 

£.  s. 
601  IS 

cl. 

5i 

730 

184 

134,844 

67,422 

1824 

f Donations  . . . 210 
| Subscriptions . 323 

14 

13 

0£ 

6 

534  7 

730 

171 

125,206 

62,603 

1825 

f Donations  . . . 241 
\ Subscriptions.  178 

l 

17 

4 h 
7 

419  18 

lli 

730 

145 

106,230 

53,115 

1826 

f Donations  ...  221 
\ Subscriptions . 259 

14  6 
3 llj 

4S0  IS 

5i 

730 

190 

139,278 

69 , 639 

1827 

f Donations  . . . 184 
\ Subscriptions.  270 

9 

1 

5 

7 

454  11 

0 

730 

153 

111,924 

55,962 

1828 

f Donations  . . . 100 
\ Subscriptions.  182 

16  6 
16  10J 

283  13 

4 h 

730 

94 

6S,8SS 

34,444 

1829 

f Donations  ...  27 

\ Subscriptions.  165 

3 

12 

Oh 

0 

202  15 

61 

730 

102 

74,968 

37,484 

1830 

f Donations  ...  61 

\ Subscriptions . 819 

0 

6 

Oh 

6 

3S0  6 

01 

730 

125 

91,710 

45,853 

1831 

f Donations  ...  0 

\ Subscriptions.  4Q0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

■ 400  15 

1 

730 

117 

85,618 

42,809 

1832 

J Donations  ...  0 

[ Subscriptions . 324 

0 

7 

0 

8 

> 324  7 

8 

730 

125 

91,746 

45,873 

1S33 

f Donations  ...  40 

1 Subscriptions.  279 

7 

2 

0 

3 

[ 319  9 

3 

730 

S3 

61,018 

30,509 

Munster. 
City  of  Limerick. 


John  Spencer,  Esq., 
J ernes  O’Dowd,  Esq. 


Mendicity 

Institution. 


A Return  of  the  Allowance  of  Potatoes,  Milk,  and  Gruel,  given  at  each  Meal  to  the  Inmates 
of  the  Limerick  Mendicity. 

First  Class — Breakfast. — 1 stone  of  boiled  potatoes  and  5 pints  of  skim  milk  to  5 adults  iu 
summer;  in  winter  5 quarts  of  gruel  in  place  of  milk.  The  same  for  dinner. 

Second  Class — Breakfast. — 1 stone  of  boiled  potatoes  and  10,  half-pints  of  skim  milk  to  10  infants 
in  summer;  in  winter  10  pints  of  gruel  in  place  of  milk.  The  same  for  dinner. 

Third  Class — Breakfast. — 1 stone  of  boiled  potatoes  and  6 half-pints  of  skim  milk  to  6 boys  or 
girls  in  summer  ; in  winter  6 pints  of  gruel  in  place  of  milk.  The  same  for  dinner. 

Fourth  Class — Breakfast. — 1 stone  of  boiled  potatoes  and  7 half-pints  of  skim  milk  to  7 boys  or 
girls  in  summer  ; in  wiuter  7 pints  of  gruel  in  place  of  milk.  The  same  for  dinner. 


A Statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  this  Institution  for  the  Year  commencing 
January  and  ending  31st  December  1833. 


EXPENDITURE. 


PROVISIONS. 

1 0,056  stone  of  potatoes  . . . 

2 tons,  14  cwt.,  1 quarter, 31  lbs.  of  cutlins 
102  tankards  of  milk  . . . 

3*  cwt.  of  salt  .... 

IS  tons  5 cwt  of  coal 

Turf 


SALARIES. 

House  Steward 

Schoolmaster .... 

Two  Female  Servants 
Gate-keeper  . 

House  Constable,  0 months 
Assistant  ditto,  6 ditto  . 

Ditto  from  27tli  June  to  22d  July  0 13  0 
Ditto  ditto  to  ditto  . 0 13  0 

to  15th  August  15  0 
to  18tli  ditto  16  6 
to  28th  ditto  1 13  1 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Rent,  13  months  .... 
Repairs  ..... 
Utensils  and  other  incidentals  _. 

Poundage  for  collecting  subscriptions 
Stationery  ..... 

Paid  mendicants  their  portion  for  labour 
Balance  in  Steward’s  hands,  31st  Dec.  1833 
Cash  in  Savings’  Bank  .... 


3 8 10* 
) 15  2* 


£9  5 10* 


L 17  4* 
1 17  4* 
5 3 1 


We  have  audited  the  accounts,  and  found  them  correct. — Masse  I 
Number  of  persons  supplied  with  breakfast  and  dinner  this  year 


£360  11  11 
s,  Roger  Sovxat,  John  O’Grady. 

. » 30,509 
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Munster. 

City  of  Limerick. 

John  Spencer,  Esq., 
James  U’Dowd,E.sq. 


Mendicity 

Institution. 


House  of 
Industry. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th 
day  of  February,  1 834,  Hon.  George  E.  Massy  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

1.  Resolved — That  the  report  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  as  now  read,  be  received  and 
published. 

2.  Resolved — As  it  appears  that,  there  has  been  a falling  off  of  nearly  £40  in  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  last  year,  that  every  means  has  been  adopted  to  save  expense  to  the 
institution. 

3.  Resolved — That  circular  letters  be  now  sent  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  having  property 
in  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick,  to  request  they  will  aid  the  funds  of  this  institution. 

4.  Resolved — That  the  Hon.  George  E.  Massy,  Hon.  John  Massy,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O’Donnell,  C.B.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  and 
Massy  Ryves,  Esq.,  shall  form  a deputation  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Mayor,  the  City  Members,  and  the  General  commanding  the  district,  to  call  a meeting  at  the 
Mendicity,  to  consult  and  devise  means,  in  such  way  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient,  to 
uphold  the  institution. 

5.  Resolved — In  consequence  of  a decrease  in  the  funds  of  the  last  year,  as  also  an  increase 
of  paupers  comiug  into  the  establishment,  the  committee  were  obliged  for  the  present  to 
discharge  the  schoolmaster,  and  send  the  male  and  female  children  to  the  charity  schools  of 
the  city — the  Catholic  children  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O’Grady,  of  Hartstrong-street, 
and  the  Protestant  children  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  O’Donnell,  C.B.  The 
committee  have  also  been  obliged  to  keep  only  one  constable,  instead  of  the  number  heretofore 
kept.  Discharging  the  schoolmaster  and  the  other  bailiff  is  a saving  of  £26  a-year  to  the 
institution. 


HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

This  institution  was  founded  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  passed  in  1772  by  the  Irish 
Legislature  for  establishing  workhouses  and  poorhouses  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  The  sum 
originally  presented  by  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  grand  juries  for  this  purpose  was 
£500 ; this  was  granted  in  1773,  and,  in  the  subsequent  year,  the  institution  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  The  site  was  given  by  Bishop  Gore  at  a pepper-corn  yearly  for 
ever;  and,  in  further  aid  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Legislature,  a sum  of  £200  was  presented 
by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  towards  erecting  thirteen  cells  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

The  building  exhibits  a respectable  front,  and  is  agreeably  situate  on  the  north-western 
bank  of  the  Shannon.  There  are  16  wards,  or  dormitories,  in  the  house,  besides  a refectory, 
kitchen,  pantry,  two  work-rooms,  two  school- rooms,  with  out-offices  for  storage,  and  apart- 
ments for  house-steward  and  housekeeper. 

Since  the  building  of  this  house,  in  1774,  the  sum  of  about  £6,000  has  been  expended  on 
it. — History  of  Limerick,  by  Ferrard. 


Keepers  of  Lunatics  and  Parties  appropriated  as  follows : — 


Number  sleep- 

Dimensions  of  Rooms. 

Beds. 

mg  m them. 

Feet. 

1 

Healthy  men  . 

20 

4S  by  18 

2 

Infirm  do.  . 

15 

24 

48  , 

18 

3 

Boys 

17 

48 

48  , 

18 

4 

Nursery  .... 

7 

11 

18  , 

IS 

5 

Healthy  women  . 

17 

37 

45  , 

18 

6 

Infirm  do. 

9 

19 

as  , 

10 

7 

Do.  do. 

9 

18 

25  , 

10 

8 

Do.  do. 

9 

IS 

25  , 

10 

9 

Do.  do. 

9 

18 

25  , 

10 

10 

Girls 

12 

38 

27  , 

11 

Refractory  Women  . 

7 

16 

24 ; 

, 18 

Celi.s  and  Sleeping-rooms  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  attached  to  the  House  of  Industry, 
February  27th,  1834. 


Beds. 

Males. 

Dimensions  of  Rooms  and  Yards. 

7 

Male  cells 

7 

13 

Male  yard  .... 

Feet.  Feet.  Feet. 

No.  5 

Female  do.  . 

5 

9 

Female  do. 

39  , , 39  Height. 
16  ,,  15  . .12 

Male  room  . 

8 

15 

Superintendent  man  . 

Female  do.  . 

7 

13 

No.  1 room 

Do.  do.  . 

11 

19 

2 do.  ... 

24  ,,  15  . . 12 

119 

3 do. 

27  ,,  19  . .12 

Dimensions. 

Protestants. 

Roman  Catholics. 

No. 

Refectory  . . j 

Boys’  school 
Girls’  school  . 

Feet.  Feet. 
Women’s  12  by  18 
Men’s  . 18  „ 18 
• . . 48  „ 18 
. - . 48  „ 18 

4 

11 

44 

17 

48 

28 
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Limerick  House  of  Industry. 


Industrious  Departments. 


Females. 

At  Work. 

Dimensions. 

Spinning-room 

21 

21  + 18 

Mangling  do. 

6 

10  + 18 

Males'  weaving-room  . 

6 

21  + 18 

Pantry  .... 

18+7 

Kitchen  .... 

16  + 16 

Washing-room 

27  + 18 

County  City  Income 

Tears  Grand  Jury  Grand  Jury  Subscrip-  from  Total  oainr:„-  Other  Total 

Inclusive.  Present-  Present-  tions.  other  Income.  ba,arl0S'  loud-  Med,c,ne  Expenditure.  Expenditure, 
meats.  merits.  Sources. 

£.  s.  £.  8.  d.  £.  j.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  8.  d.  £.  *.  <1.  £.  *.  d.  C.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d.  ~£.  4.  d. 

1830to  1832  2, COO  0 0 1,111  10  10  157  4 5^  701  5 0J-1,570  0 4 592  9 3 2,730  0 S 73  9 1 1,002  15  10  4,793  19  10 

1833to  1834  2,000  0 0 734  12  4 62  12  0 273  5 3J3, 120  9 7J  437  9 0 1,764  10  5 39  1 10  703  5 1+2,866  12  4J 


Years. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Discharged. 

Applications  rejected. 

1830  to  1832  : 

1,137 

130 

1,044 

No  proper  object  at  any 
time  seeking  admission,  bus 

1833  to  1834 

75 

609 

been  rejected. 

The  house  is  under  the  control  and  management  of  a treasurer  and  the  following  gentle- 
men, composing  a committee,  viz. : the  mayor  of  Limerick,  Alderman  Mahony,  Alderman 
Lewis,  Alderman  Crips,  Joseph  Massy  Harvey,  Daniel  Gabbett,  Edward  Bernard,  Andrew 
J.  Watson,  Poole  Gabbett,  Rev.  William  Lewis,  Dr.  U nthank,  and  Thomas  Myles ; but  the 
general  superintendence  and  management  of  the  institution  is  confided  to  the  treasurer.  Aider- 
man  Henry  Watson,  who  has  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Alderman  Andrew  Watson,  in  the 
assiduous  and  gratuitous  discharge  of  that  office,  and  who  by  his  devoted  attentions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  institutions  has  already  begun  to  earn  that  gratitude  and  respect  which  re- 
warded his  benevolent  parent  for  the  time  and  ability  which  he  dedicated  to  the  House  of 
Industry  for  a period  of  nearly  40  years. 

The  paid  officers  are  as  follows : — 


£. 

s. 

d. 

House  and  work  steward 

John  Bassett 

83 

1 

6 

Housekeeper 

Rose  Atkinson 

27 

14 

0 

Keeper  of  lunatics 

John  and  N.  Simpson  . 

36 

18 

4 

Physician  . 

Richard  Franklin. 

20 

0 

0 

Apothecary 

Wm.  R.  Monsell  . 

10 

0 

0 

Schoolmaster 

Pat.  Kissane 

12 

0 

0 

Schoolmistress 

Jane  Wilson 

20 

0 

0 

Unpaid,  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Maunsel,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  attending  clergymen. 

The  duties  of  the  house-steward  are  to  direct  the  internal  concerns  of  the  establishment,  as 
they  respect  cleanliness,  ventilation,  regularity,  &c.  ; to  keep  the  several  books,  registries,  re- 
cords, and  accounts  ; to  provide  food  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
mates ; to  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  work  done  in  the  house,  and  all  articles  of  imple- 
ments, bedding,  and  house  furniture.  The  duties  of  the  housekeeper  are,  to  regulate  and 
keep  in  repair,  in  a cleanly  state,  the  bedding  and  house  clothing ; to  receive  the  milk,  and 
dispense  it  to  the  people  ; to  superintend  the  cooking  and  distribution  of  provisions,  and  to 
direct  the  particular  management  of  the  laundry.  The  keepers  of  lunatics  have  under  their 
care  idiots,  confirmed  lunatics,  and  epileptics.  All  the  officers,  except  the  medical  gentlemen 
and  apothecary,  are  resident,  who  attend  the  institution  three  times  a-week,  and  daily,  if  occa- 
sion require,  which  is  intimated  to  them  by  the  house-steward.  The  schoolmistress,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  her  situation  as  teacher,  has  the  care  of  the  female  pupils  by  day  and 
night. 


Number  of  Inmates  in  the  House  of  Industry,  25th  of  February  1834. 


Men,  healthy  . 

Do.  infirm  and  sick  . 


Do.  committed  by  magistrates 
Do.  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics 


Boys 

Do.  in  nursery 


Apr.  (C.)  Part  I. 


Women,  healthy  ...  80 

Do.  infirm  and  sick  . . 65 

Do.  committed  by  magistrates  2 

Do.  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  40 

Girls  ....  48 

Do.  in  nursery  . . II 
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At  nightfall  the  bell  is  rung,  when  all  must  retire  to  their  respective  apartments,  where 
they  are  locked  up  until  morning. 

The  building,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  salubriously  situated,  and  were  the  number 
of  its  inmates  confined  to  those  intended  originally  to  be  accommodated  within  it,  few  could 
be  better  circumstanced  as  regards  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  The.  refectory,  wards,  work- 
ing apartments,  and  dormitories,  consist  of  courses  of  buildings,  extending  in  westerly  lines 
from  each  extreme  end  of  the  front,  and  form  a square  ; this  is  the  only  space  for  exercise  or 
recreation  accessible  to  the  inmates ; but,  though  confined  in  extent,  the  moderate  height  of 
the  enclosed  buildings  admits  a fresh  cii’culation  of  air.  There  is  an  additional  inner  space, 
but  the  necessity  of  distinct  classifications  in  an  institution  where  physical  infirmity  and  the 
shades  of  moral  guilt  or  innocence  are  promiscuously  domiciled,  restricts  this  latter  to  a limited 
proportion  and  class  of  inmates. 

The  boys’  school  will  appear,  upon  reference  to  the  foregoing  scale  of  measurements,  to  be 
sufficiently  commodious  for  the  number  it  contained  on  the  day  of  our  inspection.  And  the 
furniture  was  equally  sufficient,  there  having  been  nine  desks,  cased  for  the  reception  of  sand, 
according  to  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  having  affixed  to  them  an  equal  number  of  forms. 
On  examining  the  writing,  and  hearing  the  boys  read,  we  could  not  but  commend  their  pro- 
gress. The  books  in  use  were  the  Dublin  spelling  book,  1st,  2d,  and  3d  parts,  Dublin  read- 
ing book,  scripture  lessons,  New  Testament,  Foster’s  arithmetic,  notation  books,  spelling  and 
reading  cards,  and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  soiled  and  torn.  They  looked  cheerful  and 
cleanly,  it  being  a rule  that  they  wash  themselves  well  in  the  water  of  the  Shannon  before 
they  enter  the  school,  which  they  do  at  10  o’clock  each  morning,  and  leave  it  at  4. 

From  the  school-room  we  proceeded  to  the  boys’  dormitory,  the  cleanliness  and  good  order 
of  which  reflected  much  credit  upon  the  management : here,  however,  we  remarked  the  first 
and,  indeed,  a great  defect  of  the  institution,  namely,  the  want  of  an  hospital;  for,  while  all 
the  other  beddings  were  rolled  up,  there  were  two  boys  lying,  one  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decline,  the  other  afflicted  with  paralysis.  The  want,  of  suitable  accommodation  was  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  there  being  no  hospital.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  already  mentioned,  that 
three  boys  sleep  in  each  of  the  beds  ; these  were  made  of  iron,  measured  five  feet  and  a half 
long,  by" four  feet  and  a half  wide,  and  contained  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  straw,  covered 
by  a coarse  species  of  fabric,  wrought  in  the  institution.  There  were  a pair  of  blankets  and 
one  sheet  to  each  bed,  which,  we  were  informed,  it  was  the  practice  to  change  as  often  as 
necessary;  but  the  latter  generally  once  a fortnight. 

The  elevation  of  this  ward,  and,  indeed,  of  every  other  in  the  institution,  is  about  13  feet. 
The  girls’  school  is  well  aired  and  lighted,  and  exhibited  the  same  cleanliness  as  the  boys,  a 
matter  the  more  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  appropriation  of  a portion  of  it  to  the 
dressing  of  the  food,  and  also  the  dining  of  the  girls.  They  were  engaged  partly  in  getting 
their  lessons,  but,  for  the  most  part,  knitting  stockings.  The  girls’  bedroom  is  sufficiently 
separate  from  that  of  the  boys,  but  the  remark  of  three  in  each  bed  equally  applies.  The 
room  is  regularly  washed  each  morning,  and  well  ventilated,  but  it  wants  a fire-place.  This 
want  is  not,  however,  so  much  felt,  as  the  mistress’s  apartment  is  a section  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  room,  and  the  door  being  generally  open,  a sufficiency  of  heat,  particularly  where 
there  are  so  many  together,  is  admitted.  The  women’s  ward  is  a large  and  also  well  venti- 
lated room;  two  sleep  in  each  bed,  and  when  the  number  in  the  house  increases,  sometimes 
three.  The  steward’s  apartments  are  situate  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  front  build- 
ing, and  overlooks  the  river.  They  measured  about  18  feet  square,  and  were  well  furnished, 
but  the  furniture,  he  informed  us,  was  purchased  at.  his  private  expense.  We  pass  over  the 
refectory,  and  the  washing  and  mangling  room,  with  the  single  and  only  remark  called  for, 
viz.,  that  they  seemed  equally  well  aired  and  cleanly,  as  all  that  we  had  previously  inspected 
of  the  establishment.  The  pantry  contained  the  day’s  supply  of  milk,  which,  on  tasting,  we 
found  to  be  of  two  different  kinds,  one  new,  and  the  other  what  is  called  skim  milk ; both 
were  exceedingly  good,  and  the  place  itself  suggested  an  inquiry  as  to  the  dietary  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  we  subjoin. 


Dietary  of  the  Limerick  House  of  Industry. 


BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

Adults 

f 2£  lbs.  of  oatmeal  stirabout ; pint  1 
\ of  sweet  milk. 

2J  lbs.  of  potatoes ; pint  of  skim 
milk. 

Children  . 

j 2 lbs.  of  oatmeal  stirabout ; better  \ 

2 lbs.  of  potatoes;  better  than 

{ than  half  pint  of  sweet  milk.  J 

half  pint  of  skim  milk. 

Lunatics  . 

/ 3 lbs.  of  oatmeal  stirabout ; pint  of  1 

3 lbs.  of  potatoes  ; pint  of  skim 

( sweet  milk. 

milk. 

Bread,  milk,  and  meat  are  given  the  sick  when  ordered  by  the  physician.  This  regimen  is 
varied  according  to  the  means  of  the  institution,  on  the  prescription  of  the  attendant  physi- 
cian, as  circumstances  may  in  either  case  permit  or  require  it.  In  the  slaughtering  season 
meat  is  sometimes  given,  and  always  when  prescribed  .by  the  physician.  The  potato  store 
was  most  abundantly  supplied,  there  being  at  least  lOO.barrtds  in  reserve.  This  providential 
practice  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Industry. 

The  contiguity  of  the  institution  to  the  river  (the  fronting  wall  being  as  it  were  a quay  for  the 
discharge  of  vessels),  and  the  circumstance  of  the  veRders  of  provisions  from  the  contiguous 
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maritime  counties  having  neither  the  difficulty  nor  delay  to  \yhich  they  are  exposed  in  the 
usual  market-places  in  disposing  of  them,  give  a peculiar  advantage  to  the  House  of  Industry 
in  this  respect.  There  was  also  a considerable  supply  of  meal  in  this  store. 

There  were  in  the  nursery  1 1 women,  and  so  many  as  30  children — the  latter  being  for  the 
most  part  orphans,  and  some  few  of  them  foundlings.  In  the  spinning-room  there  were  21 
women  at  work,  some  of  them  carding  wool,  others  spinning  wool  and  flax : these  females 
are  allowed  one-third  of  their  earnings.  There  were  24  decrepit  and  exhausted  men  in  the 
Infirm  Ward,  one  or  two  of  whom  had.  been  so  long  as  40  years  in  the  institution,  and  several 
from  10  to  20  years.  These  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  and  infirmity ; and 
it  was  remarked  to  us  by  the  steward,  that  some  who  had  been  there  only  for  a few  days  had 
actually  sought  admission  for  the  purpose  of  being,  on  their  death  (the  precise  period  of 
which  they  anticipate  by  a singular  sort  of  presentiment),  supplied  with  a coffin.  Nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark  was  to  be  noticed  in  the  other  apartments.  The  ventilation  and 
cleanliness  of  each  equalled  that  of  the  rooms  which  we  had  previously  inspected : perhaps 
the  only  exception  might  be  the  Weaving-room,  in  which  there  were  six  men  at  work,  and  in 
which  the  ventilation  was  defective ; but  the  materials  used  in  this  description  of  work  may 
he  assigned  as  contributing  not  a little  to  the  closeness  of  the  air. 

Having  gone  through  the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  we  lastly  examined  the  state 
of  the  Lunatic  classification ; and  here  was  exhibited  a melancholy  assemblage  of  human 
beings,  mixed  up  together  in  all  the  multiformity  of  mental  bereavement — the  maniac  with 
the  idiot — the  lunatic  with  the  epileptic ; an  assortment  not  peculiar  to  the  day,  for  the  con- 
tracted space  and  the  limited  number  of  wards  renders  it  necessary  to  make  the  unhappy 
beings  (and  sometimes  with  danger  to  each  other)  bed-fellows  by  night.  The  cells  were, 
nevertheless,  as  cleanly  as  the  condensation  would  admit ; and  the  manager  appeared  to  do  all 
that  could  be  done,  either  in  the  way  of  moral  government  or  bodily  comfort,  for  his  patients. 
His  apartments,  and  those  of  his  wife,  are  in  close  contiguity  to  the  several  cells,  both  males 
and  females : the  males  occupy  those  on  the  ground,  and  the  females  those  on  the  upper  floor. 

Our  last  place  of  inspection  was  the  Dispensary  of  the  institution,  which  was  most  incon- 
venient, and  very  badly  supplied.  By  reference,  however,  to  the  evidence  of  Alderman 
Henry  Watson, it  will  be  seen  that  no  complaint  has  been  made  on  this  ground,  there  being  a 
fresh  and  constant  supply  of  medicines  to  be  had  from  the  Limerick  druggists,  who  reside  at 
hand. 
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Having  thus,  without  going  into  more  minuteness  than  your  instructions,  and  indeed  our 
own  discretion,  suggested,  described  this  most  permanent  and  ancient  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  Limerick,  it  may  not  be  a transgression  of  our  duty  to  point  out  the  chief  defects 
which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  institution,  and  which  are  not  more  admitted  by  other 


witnesses  than  by  its  own  most  attentive  supporters. 

First,  then,  the  principle  of  uniting  so  many  establishments,  in  themselves  distinct,  is  uni- 
versally held  to  he  had.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  infirmity  of  age,  witli  all  its 
sub-classifications  of  disease  and  sex,  tile  afflictions  of  lunacy  subdividing  themselves  into  the 
violence  of  the  maniac,  the  drivelling  of  the  idiot,  or  the  tortures  of  the  epileptic — the  re- 
fractory prostitute,  with  the  fruit  of  her  crime  in  her  arms — the  innocence  of  youth,  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  innocence  in  its  hands ; in  a word,  the  numerous  and  varied  objects 


embraced  within  the  scope  of  such  an  institution,  and  not  feel  that  so  repugnant  an  assort- 
ment cannot  be  attended  with  good  effects  to  society : the  connexion  of  the  Lunatic  depart- 
ment with  the  House  of  Industry  is  felt  to  he  particularly  injurious.  This  evil,  however,  there 
is  some  likelihood  of  removing,  as  a plan  is  in  progress,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
for  adding  a wing  to  the  district  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  reception  of  incurable  lunatics  and 
epileptics;  and  the  present  inmates  of  the  department,  in  connexion  with  the  House  of 
Industry,  may,  in  all  probability,  be  the  first  to  he  accommodated  as  indeed  they  ought  to  he. 
This  transfer  would  open  an  addition  of  room  in  the  House  of  Industry,  which  would  admit  a 
considerable  reform  in  the  classifying  of  its  inmates ; besides,  arrangements  are  in  progress, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a fund  in  existence  (the  county  and  city  grand  juries  of  Limerick  having 
presented  a sum  of  £400  for  the  purpose),  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution.  There 
has  been  some  impediment  to  this  enlargement,,  the  surrounding  property  being  Bishop’s 
land ; but  confident  hopes  are  entertained,  that  the  benevolent  views  of  the  late  bishop  (nis 
death  being  the  only  bar  to  the  actual  execution  of  a lease)  will  be  carried  into  effect  by  his 
charitable  successor,  Dr.  Knox. 

“If  these  additional  buildings  were  erected,”  says  Alderman  Watson,  " I think  they  should 
be  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £2,000,  and  the  lunatics  and  idiots  transferred  to  the  District 
Lunatic  Asylum;  then  the  poor-house  would  be  converted  to  what  it  was  originally  intended 
by  the  Legislature.” 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  institution  without  expressing  our  approbation  of 
the  medical  and  domestic  superintendence.  The  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  House  of 
Industry  redound  much  to  the  credit  of  all  its  officers. 
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The  subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  up  to  28th  February  1834 : — 


Statement  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Limerick  House  op  Industry  for  One  Year, 
ending  2Sth  of  February  1834. 


INCOME. 

£. 

County  presentments  1 ,400 

City  ditto  . . ... 392 

Subscriptions  and  donations  ....  77 

Interest  (two  years)  on  bequest  of  the  late 

Mrs.  Banks,  £1,000  3J  per  cent.  . . 68 

Produce  of  work 14 

Income  from  other  sources 32 


3 8 
8 9 


9 5 


EXPENDITURE. 

£.  s. 

Potatoes  370  16 

Milk 400  6 

Oatmeal 185  10 

Bread 17  7 

Meat  and  fish 77  8 

Salt 4 2 

Repairs,  &c. 74  6 

Fuel 100  19 

Medicines 35  4 

Soap  and  caudles . 23  1 6 

Straw,  £10. 17s.  llr/.;  coffins,  £15.  9s.  del.  . 26  7 

Clothing,  £48.  9s.  3rf. ; bedding,  £26. lGs.  lrf.  75  5 

Salaries 228  13 

Tin-work,  coopers’  work,  utensils,  brushes, 
basket,  stationery,  extra  nourishment  for 
the  sick,  &c.  &c 87  11 


Total  . . . £1,984  14  0 


Total  . . . £1,707  16  11£ 


CITY  OF  WATERFORD. 

Population,  28,821. 


Before  entering  upon  the  first  part  of  our  Inquiry,  namely,  die  charitable  institutions,  we  beg. 
leave  to  premise  a few  observations  on  the  present  state  of  this  commercial  city  as  regards  its 
trade,  prosperity,  and  the  general  condition  of  its  population. 

Advantageously  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sun,  a broad  and  navigable  river,  Water- 
ford possesses  a noble  and  unequalled  quay,  of  nearly  a mile  in  length,  close  to  which,  even  at 
low  water,  vessels  of  from  600  to  800  tons  may  lie.  It  cannot  hut  therefore  surprise  the 
casual  observer,  that  with  all  these  natural  advantages  (which  at  a comparatively  short  period 
from  the  present  time  had  rendered  this  the  third  city  in  Ireland)  it  should  now  present  an 
appearance  so  little  animated  and  stirring. 

Two  causes  have  more  or  less  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  employment  of  the  poorer 
classes:  the  first  arose  from  a sudden  withdrawal  of  capital  from  a very  flourishing  trade,  the 
salting  of  victuals  for  the  fleet  and  the  West  Indies.  This  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  second  cause  is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation.  Since  that 
period  bacon  has,  in  a considerable  degree,  ceased  to  he  prepared  here  for  exportation,  and  the 
stock  has  in  general  been  shipped  alive  to  Bristol  and  the  neighbouring  English  markets. 

The  exports  amount  annually  to  upwards  of  £2,000,000  sterling  in  value.  Hither  is  con- 
veyed the  agricultural  produce  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny ; and  among  the  various  objects 
and  commodities  of  traffic  may  he  mentioned  beef,  butter,  grain,  hides,  tallow,  and  pork.  It 
would  be  supposed,  from  so  large  an  export  as  this,  that  Waterford  was  progressively  increasing 
in  size  and  in  wealth.  But  on  more  minutely  scrutinizing  the  state  of  its  mercantile  interests, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  is  a deceptive  view  of  the  case,  and  that  capital  has  not  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  merchants  at  all  commensurate  with  these  flattering  appearances. 

The  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Waterford  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  perceptibly  improved ; partly  owing  to  the  residence  of  several 
of  the  landed  proprietors  on  their  estates,  and  partly  to  the  making  of  a new  road  to  Tramore, 
and  the  building  of  quays,  together  with  some  other  works  carried  on  by  die  Commissioners 
for  improving  the  port  and  harbour.  Much  might  still  he  effected,  in  the  opinion  of  some  in- 
telligent individuals,  by  cutting  a canal  (a  work  which  was  contemplated  some  years  ago) 
between  Waterford  and  Tramore,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  a large,  level,  marshy  tract  of 
country  belonging  to  Mr.  Fox  Lane.  This  useful  suggestion,  were  it  carried  into  operation, 
would  not  only  render  an  important  and  immediate  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  hut  also, 
as  we  understood,  afford  employment  to  all  the  unemployed  about  Waterford  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  two  or  three  years,  at  an  outlay  of  £7,000. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  potatoes,  yet  within 
a short  period  past  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread  has  considerably  increased,  and  the 
dislike  to  oatmeal,  even  in  the  charitable  institutions  we  visited,  is  passing  away.  Their  habits 
of  cleanliness,  order,  and  regularity,  as  well  as  their  clothing  and  sense  of  propriety,  have  per- 
ceptibly undergone  a change  for  the  better ; hut  amongst  females  the  difference  is  strikingly 
remarkable,  arising  in  a great  measure  from  the  reduced  price  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  universal  use  of  cotton. 

The  cottages,  likewise,  have  undergone  great  improvements  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  tile  agricultural  associations,  by  whom  premiums 
are  awarded  for  clean  cottages.  Much,  however,  in  our  opinion  remains  still  to  be  done  in 
this  way,  which  can  only  he  effected  by  the  landlords  themselves. 

The  persons  relieved  by  the  Sick  Poor  Society  appeared  to  us  to  be  in  the  most  destitute 
state.  They  were  sick,  old,  and  bed-ridden,  principally  females.  Their  places  of  abode  are 
in  narrow,  filthy  lanes,  or  entries,  leading  to  a court,  in  -the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  found  an 
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ash-hole  or  pit,  the  receptacle  of  every  nuisance.  The  houses  in  these  lanes,  &c.,  are  all 
rented  out  as  lodgings  to  the  poor.  We  found  the  number  of  rooms  in  single  houses  to  be  six 
or  seven,  containing,  in  most  instances,  eight  persons  in  each  room  promiscuously;  in  many 
instances  they  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  ; and  in  no  instance  to  less  than  five;  all,  apparently, 
objects  of  great  destitution.  We  ascertained  the  average  number  of  persons  in  a single  house 
to  be  from  forty  to  fifty.  In  one  house  in  an  entry  off  John’s -street^  there  were,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  eighty  persons  residing. 

The  number  of  houses  thus  densely  inhabited  are  numerous;  hence  the  difficulty,  almost 
the  impossibility,  of  repressing  an  epidemic  when  it  makes  its  appearance  amongst  this  class, 
particularly  when  we  consider  their  natural  propensities  and  habits ; hence,  also,  the  incen- 
tives to  immorality  and  crime. 

The  immediate  object  for  relief  was  generally  to  be  found  lying  in  the  corner  of  one  of  these 
rooms,  on  a little  straw,  without  any  covering,  except  an  old  carpet,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  dress  by  day,  and  bed-clothes  by  night,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 
These  poor  people,  we  are  informed  by  the  committee,  are  principally  dependent  on  the  small 
sum  that  is  each  Sunday  given  them  by  the  visitor,  and  which  varies  from  10<2.  to  1j.  6 cl., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  be  relieved,  or  the  state  of  the  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee. 

Although  no  actual  union  of  trades  exists  in  this  city,  yet  combination  amongst  the  trades- 
men has  been  carried  to  great  extent,  and  has  produced  the  most  unhappy  results.  The  de- 
scription of  trades  to  which  we  most  particularly  allude,  are  the  bakers,  carpenters,  sawyers, 
and  shoemakers.  Mr.  W iters,  a most  respectable  master  baker,  being  examined  by  us,  stated, 
" That  he  has  been  in  business  in  Waterford  since  1820 ; that  the  journeymen  bakers  now  meet 
every  week  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws,  and  holding  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  their 
members ; that  their  stock  purse  is  so  large  they  are  able  effectually  to  combine  against  and 
defeat  their  employers ; that  from  the  nature  of  their  trade  they  need  never  be  idle  if  disposed 
to  work ; but  that  such  is  the  importance  attached  to,  and  the  effect  produced,  by  their  funds, 
that  the  journeymen  are  rendered  quite  independent  of  their  masters,  who  are  consequently  at 
the  will  and  mercy  of  the  journeymen  ; that  they  cannot  calculate  on  being  able  to  supply  their 
customers  from  one  day  to  another,  or  to  know  what  may  be  the  extent  of  wages  demanded 
from  week  to  week ; that  it  has  happened  that  liis  men  have  turned  out,  and  taken  advantage  of 
him  when  he  was  under  heavy  contracts;  and,  in  order  to  fulfil  them,  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  any  terms  they  chose  to  demand.”  The  most  prejudicial  and  worst  feature  of  their  com- 
bination is  the  law  which  does  not  allow  a master  baker  to  take  more  than  one  apprentice, 
and  he  must  be  indentured  for  a period  not  shorter  than  seven  years.  During  his  apprentice- 
ship another  is  not  permitted  to  be  taken.  Another  law  is,  if  even  one  body-man  be  unem- 
ployed, though  it  should  happen  through  his  own  misconduct,  the  whole  body  turn  out,  and 
will  not  work  until  that  man  be  provided  with  employment.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  why  is 
the  trade  allowed  to  remain  in  such  a state,  and  could  no  remedy  be  applied — questions  which 
suggested  themselves  to  us,  and  which  we  put  to  Mr.  Waters  and  Mr.  Jacob,  a most  intelli- 
gent master  baker : but  we  were  led  to  understand  by  these  gentlemen,  that  owing  to  the 
exclusive  principles  acted  upon  by  the  body  as  regarded  apprentices,  which  contracted  the 
power  of  the  masters,  and  extended  those  of  the  journeymen,  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
evil,  or  effectually  to  oppose  it. 

Messrs.  Waters  and  Jacob  stated,  that  in  their  trade,  wages  have  been  progressively 
rising — 

From  £1.  to  £1.  8 a-.  first  class,  per  week. 

From  16a-.  to  £1.  2a-.  second  class,  per  week. 

From  15a-.  to  18a-.  third  class,  per  week. 

A master  builder,  Mr.  O'Reilly , examined,  stated,  ft  He  has  been  25  years  a builder  in 
Waterford;  that  his  people  frequently  turned  out;  that  iu  autumn  last  they  combined 
against  him,  because  he  employed  a person  not  of  the  body;  that  he  was  greatly  inconvenienced 
and  obliged  to  suspend  his  work,  which  then  was  contract ; that  since  then  his  sawyers  were 
attacked  and  beaten,  in  consequence  of  working  for  3.v.  instead  of  3a-.  6 d.  for  every  hundred 
superficial  feet. ; that  the  condition  of  his  trade  is  peculiarly  precarious ; as  the  sawyers,  who  are 
60  in  number,  and  therefore  comparatively  few,  can  control  the  carpenters,  and  when  they 
combine,  can  shut  them  out  of  work,  -their  work  beiug  preparatory  to  that  of  the  latter; 
that  these  people,  from  their  misconduct  and  imprudence,  are  in  a worse  condition  than  any 
other  class  of  tradesmen  in  Waterford,  even  than  the  labourers,  though  when  they  do  work 
they  can  earn  from  £1.  8.y.  to  £1.  10.v.  a-week,  and  can  have  constant  employment;  and  thqf 
lie  could  not  calculate  on  a single  man  working  were  it  not  that  the  funds  of  this  body  are 
exhausted.” 

This  applies  to  all  the  other  trades  now  in  Waterford,  except  the  bakers,  and  is  the  reason 
why  the  coopers,  shoemakers,  &c.,  are  not  at  this  moment  in-  a state  of  active  combination, 
lhe  will  and  disposition  remains,  though  the  power  does  not  exist,  or  the  opportunity  offer. 

Mr.  Denny  informed  us,  that  " The  bacon  trade  having  superseded  the  general  provision 
business,  has  tended  in  a great  measure  to  diminish  the  cooperage  trade ; believes  there  are 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  coopers  now  employed  that  there  were  25  years 
since;  that  the  cooperage  trade  (as  regards  making  butter  firkins)  has  been  driven  from 
nence,  owing  to  combination  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen  for  a rise  of  wages,  conceiving 
they  had  a monopoly  in  that  branch.  The  butter  merchants  are  now  supplied  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  county.”  The  coopers  used  to  earn  from  3 s.  to  3a-.  6 cl.  a-uay,  which 
appears  to  be  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  all  trades.  -We  could  enumerate  various  instances 
oi  combination,  hnd  its  sad  effects,  afnotigsf  thfe  shoemakers,  tailors;  &c. ; but  shall  confine 
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ourselves  to  a few  cases  which  particularly  mark  the  features  of  combination,  and  evince  its 
bad,  and  in  some  instances  fatal,  results. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  examined,  stated,  “ That  he  knew  a person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Hunt; 
that  he  had  been  a respectable  journeyman  painter,  was  earning  16.?.  a- week  and  had  constant 
employment;  that  he  turned  out  for  18.?.  and  was  discharged  by  bis  master ; in  less  than  six 
months  he  became  so  reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  all  his  clothes;  though  in  that  state 
of  destitution  he  was  afraid  to  return  to  his  work,  and  died  of  cholera,  induced  by  want.” 

In  our  visit  to  the  sick  poor  we  discovered  a woman,  named  Judy  Flynn,  the  wife  of  a 
tobacco  twister ; this  woman  has  five  children.  Her  husband  had  been  a body  man,  and  earned 
IGs.a-week;  he  combined  to  oblige  the  master  to  raise  his  wages  to  18.?.,  which  the  master  was 
compelled  to  give.  A second  time  he  combined  to  have  a further  advance ; but  here  the  masters 
resisted,  and  effectually.  The  consequence  to  this  unfortunate  woman  and  family  is,  that  the 
husband  has  been  out.  of  employment  for  the  last  three  years,  has  deserted  liis  family,  and 
but  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Sick  Poor  Society,  she,  who  was  lying  ill  at  the  period  of  our 
visit,  must,  with  her  children,  have  inevitably  perished.  Many  other  instances  presented  them- 
selves which  might  be  adduced  in  our  Report ; but  we  hope  we  have  stated  sufficient  to 
exemplify  our  positions. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  body-men  being  kept  private,  we  are  unable  to  procure 
copies. 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  a gentleman  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  consideration  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  lower  classes  and  his  long  residence  in  Waterford,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  “That  in  this 
city  combination  has  not  had  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the  general  mass  of  the  tradespeople 
in  point  of  condition  and  apparent  comfort,  although  it  has  produced  many  instances  of  indi- 
vidual privation.”  However,  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  they  may  impute  their  present 
condition,  if  it  be  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  the  blessing  of  having  no  funds  to  sustain  them 
when  engaged  in  combination. 

Few  women  are  employed  in  trades  in  Waterford  except  at  Mr.  Strangman’s  check  factory, 
where  from  40  to  50  women  are  engaged.  We  here  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Strangman’s 
evidence  and  remarks : — 

J.  W.  Strongman,  Esq.  observed,  that  in  the  year  1825  he  commenced,  and  has  since  carried 
on,  a small  manufactory  for  the  weaving  of  checks,  calicoes,  &c.  In  this  branch  of  business 
he  has  generally  40  to  50  females  employed ; his  reasons  for  employing  females  are  two-fold. 
First,  as  it  is  a handloom  that  he  uses,  the  wages  must,  in  competition  with  the  power  loom,  be 
of  small  amount,  for  although  low  for  a man,  yet,  considering  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  considered  sufficient  for  a female : those  from  9 to  12  years  of  age  earn  from 
1.?.  to  2s.  per  week,  and  from  12  upwards,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  5s.  Qd.,  according  to  their  diligence 
and  skill.  Secondly,  because  he  considered  if  females  could  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  society 
by  getting  habits  of  order,  neatness,  and  regularity,  they  might  not  only  benefit  themselves, 
but  materially  improve  the  other  sex.  The  main  impediments  he  has  to  encounter  are  the 
pawn  office  and  whisky  shop,  with  its  irresistible  inducement  of  music ; they  are  thereby 
frequently  tempted  to  join  in  the  dance,  and  once  allured  to  the  public  house,  all  attempts  at 
reclamation  are  void. 

There  is  no  trade  in  Waterford  in  which  children  are  at  all  engaged.  The  combination 
laws  do  not  apply  to  either  women  or  children,  and  as  combination  seldom  continues  long,  the 
prices  of  provisions  are  not  affected  by  it. 

A loan  fund  was  established  in  Waterford  some  years  since  by  the  father  of  the  present 
mayor  and  treasurer  of  the  fund  (William  Hobbs,  Esq.),  and  bad  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results ; but  in  consequence  of  the  money  being  misapplied  by  one  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  institution,  and  that  person  having  become  insolvent,  the  tradespeople  of 
Waterford  are  now  deprived  of  the  full  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  original 
fund.  A small  sum  of  about  £150  remains,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  available  for  the 
original  purpose,  it  is.  The  mayor  states,  “ that  not  more  than  three  persons  each  week  can 
be  assisted,  owing  to  its  contracted  limit.”  The  repayment  is  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  to  li. 
per  week. 

The  Waterford  charitable  loan  was  established  5th  January  1768,  for  the  relief  of  poor 
industrious  tradesmen,  since  which  period  the  sum  of  £33,669  was  lent  in  small  sums  (interest 
free)  to  15,050  persons,  to  be  paid  back  in  weekly  payments  at  the  rate  of  about  6 d.  in  the 
pound.  The  fund  atone  period  was  about  £800;  but  now,  by  bad  debts  and  not  being 
attended  to  as  it  ought,  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  £100.  The  office  is  in  New-street, 
and  open  every  Monday  from  1 1 till  3 o’clock. 

In  reference  to  the  Savings’  Bank  of  Waterford,  although  there  is  a progressive  increase  of 
deposits,  yet  it  is  supposed  a very  small  proportion  belongs  to  the  class  in  reference  to  whom 
and  for  whose  benefit  the  bank  was  originally  instituted ; the  shopkeepers  have  little  property 
in  it,  the  farmers  composing  the  greater  number  of  the  minor  depositors. 


The  following  is  a Statement  of  the  Gross  Amount  due  to  Depositors  at  the  termination  of  each 
Year,  since  its  Commencement  in  1816;  also  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Individuals,  &c. 
in  whose  Names  they  stand,  for  the  last  Twelve  Years  : 


Date  of  Settlement  of 
Accounts. 


Number  of  Accounts 
remaining  Open. 


1817  August  5 


1818  ,, 


Amount  of  Deposits 
^ remaining. 

2,083  8 10 

5,618  7 7 
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Extract  from  the  Annual  Statement  furnished  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Waterford  Savings’ 
Bank,  20th  November  1833. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  balance  due  on  the  20lh  November  1833  77,073  10  3 


Depositors. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1,218 

not  exceeding  .... 

£20  . 

. 6,696 

10 

5 

1,091 

over  £20,  and  not  exceeding 

50  . 

. 33,821 

10 

6 

336 

, , 50, 

100  . 

. 21,840 

18 

0 

53 

,,  100, 

150  . 

. 6,625 

12 

0 

16 

,,  150,  ,, 

200  . 

. 2,796 

3 

4 

2,714 

£71,780 

14 

3 

56 

Charitable  Societies 

. 3,308 

11 

11 

2,770 

£75,089 

6 

2 

Balance  invested  with  commissioners  on  sepa- 
rate surplus  fund,  due  Nov.  20, 1833  . 1,858  18  1 

76,984  4 3 

Surplus  accruing  in  the  year  ending  November  20,  1833  . £125  6 0 

With  regard  to  emigration  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  return  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  Customs  of  this  port,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  has  been  a very  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Waterford ; but  it  is  supposed  the  greater 
number  of  emigrants  from  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  take  shipping  from  Liverpool, 
where  more  inducement,  as  regards  passage  money,  is  held  out ; the  average  passage  money 
to  New  York  or  Canada  is  £2.  5a1.  to  a person  providing  himself;  and  £4.  5s.  if  provided  by 
the  ship. 

The  provisions  of  the  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  21,  are  rigorously  adhered  to,  the  vessel  and  passen- 
gers inspected  and  reported  on  by  a medical  gentleman ; the  class  of  persons  emigrating 
from  hence  are  principally  farmers,  and  it  is  supposed  they  take  with  them  wherewithal  to 
settle.  Few  instances  occur  of  people  going  out  perfectly  destitute  and  resting  on  a forlorn 
hope.  No  material,  if  any,  change,  as  regards  the  price  of  land,  &c.,  has  been  produced  here 
by  emigration,  the  vacant  space  being  soon  filled  up.  The  periodical  migrator  conies,  in 
most  instances,  from  the  country.  We  understand  that  few  from  this  city  go  to  England  in 
harvest  season. 

Emigrants  from  Waterford.  Year  1829  . . 1,180 

1830  . , 1,830 

1831  . - 1,994 

1832  . . 2,076 

1833  . . 8 77 

We  ascertained  the  number  of  licensed  retail  public  houses  in  Waterford  to  be  at  least  190, 
and  there  would  have  been  a considerably  greater  number  had  all  the  applicants  for  licences 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  68.  We  calculate  the  lowest 
average  receipt  of  these  houses  to  be  £10  per  week,  and  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  so  doing, 
as  a sale  to  a less  amount  would  not  enable  these  dealers  to  support  themselves  on  the 
profits  of  their  business. 

We  should  again  state  that  this  rate  is  conceived  to  be  below  the  average,  but  our  object 
being  to  rest  our  Report  upon  statements  unquestionable  in  their  basis,  we  have  adopted  that 
mode  of  calculation. 

Number  of  licences  issued  to  spirit  retailers  in  the  city  of  Waterford  for  the  last  three 
years. 

1831  . . 175  licences. 

1832  . • 181  „ 

1833  . . 190  „ 

These  190  public  houses,  receiving  on  an  average  £10  per  week,  will  give  the  following 
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yearly  receipt: — 190  houses  at  £10  per  week,  £98,800  per  year.  We  might  say,  in  round 
numbers,  £100,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  class  of  spirit  dealers  do  very  little  in  the  wholesale 
trade ; as  the  higher  and  more  respectable  portions  of  society  in  Waterford  are  most  generally 
supplied  by  the  wholesale  spirit  merchants. 

On  inquiring  of  the  inmates  of  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries  the  cause  that  led  them  to 
commit  the  various  crimes  for  which  they  were  then  suffering  incarceration  and  punishment, 
they  invariably  stated  they  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at.  the  time.  We  traced  much 
of  the  poverty  and  misery  which  we  witnessed  to  this  pernicious  source.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  criminal  courts,  the  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  would  be  ill  supplied  but  for  its  prolific 
influence ; and  the  dispensaries  would  lack  many  of  the  broken  heads  and  maimed  limbs  that 
now  present  themselves  for  the  application  of  a salve. 

The  system  of  pawnbroking  being  wholly  applicable  to  the  lower  orders  in  Waterford,  the 
means  procured  from  such  a source  cannot  be  used  for  trading  purposes.  It  is  generally 
supposed  these  establishments  are  most  injurious,  not  only  in  the  charge  they  make  for  a 
loan,  which,  considering  the  description  of  articles  pawned,  must  be  trifling  in  amount ; but 
those  articles  being  periodical  deposits,  and  the  charges  so  compound,  considering  also  the 
purposes  to  which  money  thus  raised  is  applied,  it  is  conceived  it  would  be  much  better  that 
the  depositors  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  selling. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Strongman,  and  others,  with  whom  we  nave  communicated  on  this  subject,  con- 
sider “ the  facilities  which  the  poor  have  of  raising  money  at  those  shops,  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  they  think  the  instances  in  which  articles  are  pawned  to  procure  spirits  are  as  frequent 
as  those  in  which  they  are  deposited  to  procure  necessaries. 

The  great  readiness  of  procuring  money  extinguishes  too  frequently  all  idea  of  saving  any- 
thing from  their  earnings,  and  all  stimulus  to  exertion  and  improvement  is  thereby  removed. 

Mr.  Irwin,  agent  to  the  marshal  of  Dublin  for  receiving  pawnbrokers’  fees,  to  whom  we 
were  referred  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  town  clerk,  gave  a return  of  the  number  of  licences  issued 
within  the  last  three  years,  as  follows : — 


1831 

19 

1832 

18 

1833 

21 

When  asked,  if  his  business  was  prospering,  he  stated  that  it  was  quite  the  reverse,  and 
accounted  for  it  thus  : — “ In  almost  all  cases  where  articles  are  pledged,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  unredeemed  even  beyond  the  usual  limit,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
party  pledging.”  He  is  then  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a public  sale,  and  frequently  does 
not  realize  the  amount  of  money  originally  advanced.  When  asked  how  to  account  for  the 
increased  number  of  licences,  he  stated,  “ That  he  believes  many  people  had  got  into  the 
business  induced  by  fallacious  prospects ; that,  he  also  believes  that,  many  persons  now  in  the 
business  would  be  most  anxious  to  relinquish  it  if  they  could  procure  anything  near  the  value 
of  their  stock  on  hand.” 

The  able-bodied  men  employed  are  in  the  bacon  stores,  com  stores,  and  breweries. 
Messrs.  Milward,  Denny,  Cherry,  and  Davis,  all  gentlemen  long  engaged  in  various  and 
extensive  branches  of  business,  state,  that  a provident,  sober  man  can,  on  his  present  wages, 
support  his  iamily  respectably,  and  lay  by  some  small  sum  weekly ; but  few  instances  of  this 
nature  occur. 

The  following  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages : — 


To  a cellarman  or  storeman 
A labourer  .... 
Maltsters  .... 
Carpenters  .... 
Bacon  cutters  (including  perquisites! 
Salters  (ditto) 


£.  s.  d. 

0 12  0 per  week. 

9 s.  to  0 10  0 „ 

0 12  0 „ 

1 2 0 „ 

. 10  0 „ 

0 12  0 >, 


The  impoverished  state  of  the  poor  he  attributes  to  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spin's  to  bad  clothing  and  lodging..  Scrofula  predominates  amongst  tile  poorest  classes.' 
sufficient  nutrita inS  Sdm°St  exclu51veIJ'  conlilled  l°  vegetable  diet,  and  its  not  imparting 

adention  to  the  inquiry  regarding  bastardy,  desertion  of 
children  and  infanticide;  and  the  information  received  from  clergymen,  medical  men,  and 
d.™  C0.™UI™.S  111  opmien,  warrant  us  in  stating,  that  though  bastardy  is  not  on  the 

decrease  and  desertion  unusual  yet  exposure  of  children  is  very  frequent : fefv,  if  any,  eases 
rec™honrfe,?h8h1?8  “’A”  There  being  no  foundling  hospital  for  the 

SaS  on  re1*.  ^ rd.n”'  s,‘fToa<!d  ,he  charge  of  them.  She  has  no 

wo™n  havfnTcVn^ 'ather,  unless  there  is  a previous  promise  of  support,  or  marriage.  A 
„ fl  7 U“der,  5.uch  Clpeumstanees  in  this  country  is  looked  upon  with  contempt 

generally  and  therefore  is  ultimately  compelled  to  seek  support  by  prostitution 

tion  TO ‘rehere’tW  that  the  ir!h?bi,ilnts  °f  this  ore  pre-eminent  for  their  disposi- 

°‘ their  r°°r  ; a"4  that  thore  "*■  at  moment,  -mless 

voluntas,,  v •"  J.ari0us  establishments  in  it,  nearly  all  dependent  upon,  artd  supported  by 
table  LstitutaTFs  3'th  Th*  “"'r.1 :omplamf  against  the  heavy  pressure  of  so  nSny  chari- 
should  not  hi  rend'  d th  exte“t  ,of  mea”s  re<lmr‘id  for  their  support,  but  that  such  support 
enactment  and  tbrnd?  T™8  e,“al  m ltS  I”'esaure  upon  all  by  some  well-digested  legislative 
enactment,  and  thereby  less  onerous  upon  those  who  now  principally  sustain  them. 
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INSTITUTIONS  AFFORDING  RELIEF 

TO 

DESTITUTE  POOR. 


VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR 


Leinster  and 
Munster. 
King’s  County 
and  Tipperary. 

J.  Power,  Esq. 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Voluntary 
Associations  for 
the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  in 
Cloghjourdan, 
& c. 


IN  THE  PARISHES  OF  CLOGHJOURDAN,  KILMORE,  DOLLA,  SHINRONE,  MONEYGALL, 
TEMPLEHARRY,  CULLENWAINE,  BORRIS-A-FARNEY,  AND  MODREENY. 


Persons  Examined  26 th  January  1836, 

Connected  with  the  Institution,  as  Officers  or  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Henry  Allen. — James  Fleetwood,  Esq. — Mr.  Trench  Gaynor. — Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the 
Union  of  Templeharry,  Cullenwaine,  and  Borris-a-Farney. — Rev.  Mr.  Homan,  of  Modreeny. — 
Mr.  James  Hodoens. — Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq. — Mr.  Robert  Pyke. — William  Trench,  Esq. — 
Rev.  F.  F.  Trench. — William  Stewart  Trench,  Esq. — Henry  Trench,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr. 
Thomas  Williams. — Benjamin  Wilson. 

Not  connected  with  the  Institution,  but  residing  in  the  Neighbourhood. 

Samuel  Bennett. — James  Brunswick. — George  Cuthbert. — Patrick  Dwyer. — Rev.  Mr.  Egan, 
r.  c.  Curate.  — John  Gibson. — Owen  Hughes. — Mr.  M'Feney. — Daniel  Millar. — Mr. 
Mooney. — Joseph  Palmer. — Thomas  Purefoy,  m.  d. 

Relief  is  not  granted  to  those  persons  who  apply  for  alms  in  the  streets,  but  in  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  no  particular  age  or  trade  is  a necessary  qualification  for  the  bounty  of  the 
society. — (Mr.  James  Fleetwood.') 

A person  receiving  relief  must,  however,  have  previously  been  a resident  for  five  years, 
although  relief  is  occasionally  given  to  a traveller,  who,  in  passing  through  the  town,  may 
happen  to  be  seized  with  sickness.  On  the  point  of  religious  persuasion  being  a restriction, 
Mr.  William  Trench,  Mr.  Stewart  Trench,  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Henry  Trench,  j.  p.,  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  and  all  the  deacons  present,  assert  that  no  distinction  whatever  is  made  on  that 
ground ; .but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  c.  c.  states — " I think  that  there  is  a preference  given  to 
Protestants  in  Cloghjourdan,  because  I see  a much  larger  number  of  Protestants  on  the  list* 
comparatively  with  Catholics ; but.  I do  not  consider  this  to  be  the  case  in  Modreeny.” 

The  following  letters  were  handed  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Egan.  The  first 
from  Rev.  B.  Dunne,  p.  p.,  the  second  from  Rev.  John  Murphy,  p.  p.,  of  the  union  of  Ballin- 
markin  and  Annimaddle : — 

“ Gentlemen, — The  bad  state  of  my  health  prevents  me  from  attending  your  Inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  this  parish,  but  if  my  opinion  maybe  received  in  writing,  I beg  leave  to 
state  that  nothing  but  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  can  be  effectual.  In  reference  to  the 
voluntary  provision  contributed  and  collected  by  the  deacons,  I must  say  that  while  it  has 
relieved  a few,  it  has  left  many  in  the  greatest  distress.  In  two  of  the  parishes  with  which  I 
am  connected,  it  is  totally  unknown.  In  another,  viz.  Ballygibbon,  it  has  been  brought  into 
operation  for,  I believe,  one  year ; whether  it  will  continue  or  not  I don’t  know,  I believe  not ; 
but  the  good  it  has  effected  is  so  trifling  that  I could  scarcely  observe  it  in  a dense  pauper 
population.  In  this  parish  (Modreeny)  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  village  of  Cloghjourdan 
and  its  environs ; and  even  in  that  district  the  number  of  paupers  who  receive  no  relief  is  so 
great,  and  the  assistance  which  is  given  to  those  who  receive  any  is  so  inconsiderable,  that 
this  and  the  sectarian  principle,  which,  unfortunately,  seems  to  guide  it  in  many  instances, 
convince  me  that  nothing  but  a legal  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  will  ever  afford  not 
only  universal  (which  it  ought  to  be)  but  even  generally  or  moderately  partial  relief,  or  which 
may  he  extensively  received.  “ I am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c., 

“B.  Dunne,  p.  p.” 

. “ Dear  Sir, — The  system  you  talk  of  was  introduced  here ; it  worked  well  for  a very  short 
time,  hut  it  fell  away  for  want  of  co-operation  and  funds.  I think  nothing  will  do  hut  a com- 
pulsory system  for  the  poor,  or  employment.  I fear,  also,  there  is  something  of  a religious 
political  scheme  mixed  up  with  the  scheme  above-mentioned. 

f f I am  yours,  very  faithfully, 

“ John  Murphy,  p.  p.  of  the  Union  of  Ballinmarkin  and  Annimaddle.” 
Mr.  Stewart  Trench  observed  on  this  statement — “ I consider  that  the  probable  reason 
■which  prevented  the  Catholic  paupers,  alluded  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  from  applying  for 
relief,  was  their  objection  to  be  stigmatized  as  paupers.”  f There  are  not  any  particular  classes 

In  consequence  of  this  observation,  the  deacons  present  enumerated  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  paupers 
who  received  relief  last  year,  when  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  Protestants  was  20,  and  of  Catholics  33. 

+ Another  cause  which  suggested  itself  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  is,  that  as  the  paupers  receive 
only  9d.  a-week,  on  an  average,  from  the  society,  and  are  debarred  by  its  rules  from  begging,  they  probably 
consider  that  begging  is  much  more  profitable  to  them  than  the  allowance  given  by  the  society. 

Am.  (C.)  Pari  I.  P 
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of  persons  to  whom  relief  is  afforded,  but  the  most  frequent  applicants  are  females,  generally- 
aged  and  bedridden. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  a very  extensive  brewer,  distiller,  and  agriculturist,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  also  a deacon  of  the  Modreeny  Association,  being  prevented  by  ill  health  from  attending 
the  meeting,  requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  c.  c.  to  state  his  opinion  of  those  societies.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  employment  furnished  by  his  establishments,  (which  support  700  or 
800  persons,)  Mr.  Kennedy  considers  that  the  deacon  system  would  be  sufficient,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  to  support  the  sick  and  helpless,  if  begging  could  be  suppressed;  but  that 
until  it  can,  the  farmers  will  never  subscribe,  from  the  numerous  calls  made  by  beggars  upon 
their  charity.  Where,  however,  there  were  no  such  establishments  as  his,  (or  some  other 
equivalent  source  of  employment,)  he  thought  that  the  deacon  system  would  be  entirely 
inadequate. 

Relief  is  always  afforded  in  money,  and  the  sum  granted  varies  from  3d.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
week;  but  the  average  throughout  the  year  seems  to  be  8d.  or  9d.*  The  amount  granted 
depends  on  the  number  of  the  family  of  the  applicant  and  on  the  particular  season  of  the  year : 
in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  when  potatoes  are  dear,  2d.  and  3d.  a-vveek  additional  is 
allowed. 

The  cases  of  those  applying  for  relief  are  taken  into  consideration  aud  canvassed  the  first 
Thursday  in  every  month ; but  relief  is  given  weekly  by  the  deacons,  who  possess  a discre- 
tionary power  of  advancing  it  in  urgent  cases.  Mr.  Williams,  a deacon,  stated,  however, 
that  he  had  given  relief  in  this  manner  and  was  not  repaid,  and  that  other  instances  of  this  had 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  deacons  objecting  to  the  propriety  of  the 
relief  afforded. 

The  numbers  to  whom  relief  has  been  extended  in  the  different  parishes,  for  the  last  three 
years,  are  as  follows  : — 


In  Cloghjourdan. 

Modreeny. 

Union  of  Templehurry. 

Y„„.. 

Persons 

Relieved. 

Y“r.. 

Persons 

Relieved. 

Y™- 

Persons 

Relieved. 

1833 

58 

1834 

20 

March  1834  to) 

96 

1834 

78 

1835 

23 

March  1835  J 

1835 

69 

1836 

18 

To  Jan.  1836 

75 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Homan  states  that  in  the  year  1834,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  relieved,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  as  there  had  been  a failure  in  the 
crop.  In  Cloghjourdan  (though  not  in  three  out  of  five  adjoining  parishes  where  these 
associations  have  been  established)  the  funds  have  been  adequate  to  the  relief  of  all  who  came 
under  the  regulations  of  the  society.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  however,  states  that  “ not  half 
who  need  relief  receive  it,”  though  this,  perhaps,  arises  from  those  persons  not  applying,  as  he 
had  never  known  any  persons  to  be  refused  who  came  within  the  regulations  of  the  society. 
He  believes  that  this  disinclination  among  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  to  apply  for  relief  is 
occasioned  by  the  society  receiving  its  support  entirely  from  Protestants,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  poor  feel  a delicacy  in  making  an  application  in  consequence  of  some  Pro- 
testants (not  connected  with  the  society,)  having  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the  religious 
principles  of  some  poor  Roman  Catholics. 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  in  three  out  of  five  unions  of  parishes  the  funds  are  insuf- 
ficient. The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  says,  that  in  his  district  (that  of  Moueygall)  not  above  half 
those  who  need  relief,  and  would  come  under  the  rules  of  the  society,  can  be  relieved;  and 
Mr.  Homan  adds,  that  in  his  parish  (Modreeny)  not  more  than  two-fifths,  or  one-third,  of 
those  in  want  could  be  put  on  the  funds  of  the  society.  Mr.  J ames  Hodgens  states  that  the 
largest  number  of  applicants  at  any  of  the  monthly  meetings  at  Cloghjourdan  was  15,  and 
the  largest  number  relieved  was  10,  the  remaining  five  not  being  considered  to  come  within 
the  rules  of  the  society. 

The  private  .inquiries  of  the  deacons  who  visit  the  applicants  at  their  own  dwellings,  and 
the  public  discussion  at  the  monthly  meetings,  are  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  relief 
being  bestowed  on  improper  persons,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  these  precautions  have 
been  successful.  No  particular  description  of  imposition  has  been  found  to  be  attempted. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  states,  “ A woman  who  received  relief  was  struck  off  the  list  last  week, 
because  her  daughters  were  considered  immoral  persons.”  The  only  individuals  who  have 
sought  and  obtained  relief  from  the  institution  are  those  either  wholly,  or  partially,  incapable 
of  labour,  or  the  number  of  whose  families,  or  other  circumstances,  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  maintain  themselves  by  honest  industry.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  discovered  is 
by  the  inquiries  of  the  deacons,  who,  without  receiving  any  remuneration,  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  the  labourer’s  families,  at  the  rate  of  one  deacon  to  every  100  families. 
The  only  improper  recommendations  that  have  occurred  have  originated  from  mistaken  opi- 
nions, which  are  checked  and  corrected  at  the  monthly  general  discussions.  Indeed,  it  was 
considered  that  the  proportion  of  impositions,  compared  with  the  number  of  those  relieved, 
was  very  small,  and  not  a single  instance  was  known  of  tl>e  same  person  applying  under 
different  names.  - J 


The  reason  assigned  for  the  smallness  of  the  allowances  is  one  of  the  chief  principles  of  these  societies ; 
namely,  “ that  those  who  receive  assistance  from  the  funds  of  charity  should  not  be  enabled  to  have  more  of 
the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life  than  the  poorest  of  those  who  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry.” 
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The  purposes  for  which,  relief  is  given  by  the  society  are,  sometimes,  that  persons  may  leave 
the  parish  and  return  to  their  own ; also  for  coffins ; to  apprentice  children  (£3  were  lately 
given  in  a case  for  this  purpose)  ; for  emigration;  to  go  to  the  sea-side  for  the  restoration  of 
health;  and  for  various  other  purposes  to  assist  proper  objects.  In  some  cases  the  wives  and 
children  of  men  in  constant  employment  are  relieved  by  the  society  when  the  family  is  nu- 
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Leinster  and 
Munster. 
King's  County, 
and  Tinnerarv. 

merous  and  provisions  dear;  this,  however,  seldom  happens,  and  was  stated  to  have  occurred  T.  N.  Vaughan, ^Esn. 
only  in  Cloghjourdan.  1. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  make  personal  application  for  relief  to  the  deacons,  but 
no  certificate  as  to  habits  of  life  or  conduct  is  required. 

Among  the  applicants  for  relief,  no  difference  has  been  observed  of  class,  or  why  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  them  is  more  liable  to  destitution  than  others ; but  great  exertions  are 
made  by  the  deacons  to  ascertain  the  past  and  present  habits  of  the  applicants,  and  their  con- 
duct while  upon  the  relief  list,  for  when  it  is  discovered  to  be  improper  they  are  immediately  F f A 1' 
dismissed.  An  instance  of  this  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  tion™  ° lca' 
present  at  the  examination,  that  the  persons  who  apply  for  relief  would  not  be  willing  to 
enter  a workhouse,  where  food  as  good  as  they  have  at  their  own  dwellings  would  be  pro- 
vided  for  them,  and  employment  regularly  supplied.  Population  and 

These  associations  extend  to  the  parishes  of  Modreeny,  Shim-one,  Kilcommon,  Ivilmurry,  District. 
Ballingarry,  Uskane,  Templeharry,  Cullenwaine,  Burris-a-farney,  Ballinmacky,  Dolla,  and 
Kilmore.  These  parishes  are  fqrmed  into  five  districts,  or  unions,  under  a corresponding 
number  of  societies,  and  include  an  extent  of  country  of  20  or  30  miles  in  length.  In  these 
districts  no  other  institution  is  established  except  infirmaries  and  dispensaries. 

The  society  is  composed  of  a chairman  and  deacons,  who  meet  regularly  on  the  first  Committee. 
Thursday  of  every  month,  and  the  meetings  are  always  well  attended,  as  there  is  a by-law 
to  the  effect  that  paupers  shall  be  refused  relief  if  the  deacons  of  their  district  be  not  present, 
so  that  the  usual  attendance  at  Cloghjourdan  amounts  to  nine  out  of  ten  deacons,  and  at 
Modreeny  to  four  out  of  five.  The  deacons  are  all  equally  entitled  to  vole,  but  voting  by 
proxy  is  not  allowed.  They  continue  in  office  during  good  behaviour,  or  as  long  as  they  choose 
to  serve.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  vestry  room  at  Modreeny,  and  in  the  school  house  at 
Cloghjourdan,  at  from  12  to  3 o’clock.  No  refreshments  arc  allowed.  The  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings  regularly  taken. 

The  deacons  are  elected  by  the  subscribers,  and  continue,  as  was  before  stated,  during  Officers, 
good  behaviour,  or  as  long  as  they  choose  to  serve.  All  the  deacons  are  inspectors ; the 
remaining  officers  are,  one  treasurer,  who  is  also  collector,  and  two  auditors  selected  from  the 
deacons.  The  officers  are  not  subscribers,  their  duties  being  considered  equal  to  a subscrip- 
, tion ; nor  does  any  religious  persuasion  preclude  a person  from  being  elected  a deacon,  fitness 
for  duty  being  the  only  qualification  sought  after,  and  as  there  is  no  situation  of  emolument 
in  the  society,  no  persons  can  be  induced  to  subscribe  from  motives  of  gain,  or  with  a view  to 
procure  a situation  for  a friend. 

The  portion  of  time  devoted  by  each  deacon  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  amounts,  pro- 
bably, to  about  one  day  in  each  month.  At  the  meetings  of  the  deacons  there  is  no  voting, 
either  open  or  secret,  the  decision  being  left  with  the  chairman  after  hearing  the  opinions  of 
the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  states  that  three  deacons  were  dismissed  last  year  at 
Modreeny  for  irregularity  of  attendance. 

Quarterly  and  half-yearly  reports  are  made  of  the  cases  relieved,  and  the  average  expense  Rales, 
of  each  case ; these  reports  are  printed  and  sent  round  to  the  subscribers.  With  regard  to 
the  present  regulations  of  the  society,  restricting  its  utility,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan  and  Rev. 

Mr.  Homan  staled,  that  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  they  did  restrict  its  utility;  and 
all  agreed  that  if  it  were,  deemed  expedient  to  extend  the  system  of  relief,  a sufficient  number 
of  persons  could  be  found  in  the  district  qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  more  minute 
investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

The  funds  of  the  society  are  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  church  collec-  Receipts, 
tions,  and  these  funds  have  generally  of  late  been  stationary  in  amount.  The  Rev.  Mr. 

Holmes  says,  however,  “ In  Templeharry  subscriptions  have  decreased.  One  subscriber  of 
£2  refused  to  continue  his  subscriptions  because  it  did  not  prevent  beggars  from  coming  to 
him  from  neighbouring  parishes,  and  two  others  got  tired  of  subscribing.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 

Homan  states  that  some  persons  who  formerly  subscribed  in  his  parish  now  decline,  because 
they  say  they  have  no  paupers  on  their  estates.  The  resident  gentry  are  those  who  constitute 
the  principal  support  of  the  institution,  as  none  of  the  poorer  classes  subscribe. 

It  appears  from  the  printed  accounts  published  by  the  different  societies,  that  during  the 
last  several  years,  the  annual  income  of  the  Cloghjourdan  Association  has  been  from  £100 
to  £110;  of  which  £39.  10s.  has  been  contributed  by  the  following  subscribers,  and  the  rest 
has  arisen  from  collections  in  the  Protestant  church.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Dunally 
£24.  10s.,  W.  Trench,  Esq.  £5,  Rev.  F.  F.  Trench,  £6,  and  W.  Stewart  Trench,  Esq.  £4. 

The  income  of  the  Shinrone  Society  appears  to  arise  solely  from  subscriptions,  no  mention 
being  made  of  church  collections.  The  amount  for  the  year  ending  May  1835,  was  £46.  2s., 
contributed  by  31  subscribers,  in  sums  varying  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £10. 

The  Kilmore  and  Doha  Association  seems  to  have  had,  in  1834,  an  income  of  from  £70 
to  £80;  of  which  £10  or  £12  arose  from  church  collections,  and  £62  from  subscriptions. 

The  latter  vary  from  £ 1 to  £25,  the  subscribers  being  13  in  number. 

The  fund  of  the  Union  of  Templeharry  amounted,  for  the  year  ending  March  1835,  to 
£78.  5s.  6<£ ; of  which  £9.  Is.  3d.  was  from  church  collections,  and  the  remainder  from 
subscriptions  of  from  £1  to  £10  each,  contributed  by  23  persons.  _ _ . 

_ It  was  the  general  opinion  that  if  the  subscriptions  were  materially  to  decline,  the  institu-. 
tions  would  cease,  as  they  possess  no  capital  in  houses,  lands,  &c.  ^ 
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The  collector  does  not.  receive  any  per-centage  on  the  collection,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any 
charge  of  peculation  against  a collector. 

The  subscriptions  are,  in  general,  not  called  for  until  wanted,  but  if  they  happen  to  he 
collected  they  are  lodged  in  the  savings’  hank,  no  money  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
officer’s  hands. 

The  bills  are  examined  by  the  two  deacons,  who  are  auditors,  and  the  money  paid  through 
them ; but  the  order  for  payment  must  be  made  by  the  chairman  at  the  deacons’  meeting. 

The  accounts  are  made  up,  audited,  and  reported  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  and  submitted 
to  a full  assembly  of  subscribers. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  success  of  such  institutions,  several  persons  were  of  opinion 
that  even  in  Cloghjourdan  this  institution  would  not  succeed  but  for  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Dunally  and  Mr.  Trench  and  his  family,  not  only  in  subscribing,  but  in  personal  influence 
and  exertion.  Mr.  JT.  Trench  thinks,  that  wherever  an  influential  person  takes  up  this 
system,  sufficient  materials  may  be  found  for  working  it,  as  far  as  deacons  are  concerned, 
but  that  the  necessary  funds  could  not  always  be  obtained.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
want  of  funds  would  be  the  general  disinclination  of  absentee  proprietors  to  subscribe  to 
voluntary  modes  of  relief.  If,  however,  the  contributions  were  compulsory,  but  the  mode  of 
administering  relief  to  the  poor  left  (as  under  the  deacon  system)  to  the  discretion  of  those 
appointed  to  administer  it,  Mr.  Trench  is  convinced  that,  the  system  would  succeed  every- 
where. The  Rev.  Mr.  Homan  confirmed  this,  and  stated  that  he  feared  these  societies  could 
never  be  generally  established  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  support  by  non-resident 
proprietors.  He  was  quite  convinced,  from  long  experience  and  personal  observation,  that 
these  proprietors  would  never  contribute  to  that  or  any  other  system  of  relief  for  the  poor, 
unless  they  were  compelled  to  do  so;  and  yet  for  one  pauper  on  the  estate  of  a resident  pro- 
prietor there  were  at  least  three  on  those  of  absentees. 


-THE  MORAVIAN  SETTLEMENT  AT  GRACEHILL. 

Established  since  1765. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination  on  \Zth  September  1834. 

Mr.  Enoch  Craig,  Curator  of  Widows. — Mr.  Christie. — Rev.  Mr.  Harke,  Minister. — William  Lee, 
Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Settlement. — Rev.  Mr.  Mallalieu,  Assistant  Minister. — Mr.  Mathews,  and 
several  of  the  Widows  in  the  House. 

Relief  is  not  given  to  such  as  ask  alms  in  the  streets,  but  is  confined  to  widows  in  com- 
munion with  the  United  Brethren,  whose  characters  have  been  minutely  inquired  into ; it  is 
not  restricted  to  persons  who  reside  in  the  district,  nor  to  persons  of  any  particular  age  or 
trade,  although  those  who  receive  are  generally  aged.  The  preference  is  given  to  the  widows 
of  poor  brethren,  because  it  is  considered  the  first  duty  to  provide  for  their  brethren,  and  the 
funds  do  not  admit  of  their  extending  relief  farther.  The  widows  of  labourers  apply  more 
frequently  than  other  classes. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money,  the  amount  not  exceeding  £2  yearly,  in  any  instance ; only  one 
has  so  much : the  usual  allowance  is  8$.  or  12$.,  half  yearly,  to  each  person,  varying  accord- 
ingto  the  number  of  children,  and  other  circumstances,  but  not  at  any  particular  seasons. 

The  relief  is  only  given  half-yearly. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  persons  now  assisted  by  the  institution;  an  attempt  is  made  to 
meet  every  deserving  case  to  the  extent  the  funds  admit,  hut  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  give 
relief  as  far  as  is  required  at  all  times.  There  has  been  no  remarkable  variation  in  the 
number  of  applicants  during  the  last  three  years. 

The  whole  society,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and  the  curator  of  widows,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  three  trustees  for  managing  the  fund,  see  that  improper  persons  do  not  obtain  relief;  and 
the  precautions  taken  have  been  successful.  In  reply  to  the  question,  Whether  persons  have 
been  found  unwilling  to  provide  for  themselves  by  labour  whilst  they  could  receive  relief  from 
such  institutions  ? it  is  stated,  that  from  the  peculiar  management  of  this  establishment  it  can- 
not readily  occur;  they  are  encouraged  to  work  in  the  house  of  the  institution,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  detect  those  who  have  work  or  could  obtain  it.  The  applicants  supposed  to  have 
been  improper  objects,  or  less  deserving  than  others  who  did  not  apply,  have  been  very  few, 
and  were  rejected;  the  proportion  the  impositions  hear  to  the  whole  number  of  applicants  is 
thirty  No  money  is  ever  given  to  assist  persons  to  return  to  their  native  places  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  obtaining  work ; and  no  persons  apply  under  different  names  to  obtain  more  relief, 
ihere  are  no  paid  officers  attached  to  this  institution,  and  in  no  instance  have  the  inspectors 
been  supposed  to  favour  particular  applicants.  The  persons  relieved  at  this  institution  are 
not  known,  at  the  same  time,  to  receive  aid  from  other  institutions,  but  this  would  not  be  an 
objection  as  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  or  supply  all  their  necessities.  The  applicants 
are  visited  at  their  own  houses. 

Persons  applying  for  relief  must  have  a recommendation  from  one  of  the  brethren,  which 
nas  not  been  tound  to  prevent  applications  from  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling ; a close  inquiry  is 
also  made  as  to  their  present  and  previous  habits,  but  it  could  not  happen  that  the  most  eligi- 
eperson  would  be  the  least  able  to  procure  the  necessary  recommendation, 
lne  applicants  are  generally  widows  of  persons  who  were  well-conducted,  but  who,  from 
wan  ol  opportunity,  or  some  unavoidable  calamity,  could  not  make  any  provision  for  them. 
Care  is  taken  to  ascertain  their  past  and  present  habits,  but  under  the  peculiar  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  here,  no  particular  bad  one  has  been  found  to  prevail.  Applicants  are  not 
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known  to  induce  each  other  to  apply  through  improper  motives.  In  this  institution  the  widows 
are  assisted  by  their  families,  and  by  their  brethren  generally,  and  thus  many  are  enabled  to 
live  in  less  distressing  circumstances,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  waste  ; about  ten 
are  lodged  in  the  widows’  houses  by  the  brethren,  and  are  there  aided  by  their  old  neighbours 
and  friends,  and  all,  who  are  able  to  do  so,  spin,  or  work  in  some  other  way.  These  are  all 
very  old,  and  have  little  more  than  a bare  subsistence.  The  widows  are  considered  as  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  have  a particular  claim  on  the  brethren,  but  so  many  would  not 
be  relieved  if  there  existed  any  other  provision  for  them.  They  would  enter  a house  of  in- 
dustry in  which  the  food  was  equal  to  their  own,  and  in  which  work  was  found  them,  but 
would  prefer  this  institution  on  account  of  their  being  enabled  to  atteud  religious  worship  in 
the  settlement. 

The  settlement  occupies  a space  of  218  Irish  acres,  and  contains  about  700  of  their 
brethren,  but  some  live  out  of  the  district  at  a distance  of  four  miles.  There  are  no  other  in- 
stitutions of  any  kind  nearer  than  the  Mendicity  of  Ballymena,  two  miles  distant:  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  too  few  in  number ; nor  is  the  extent  of  assistance  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
district.  The  parish  of  Ahoghill  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  considered  that 
all  the  widows  of  the  parish  might  find  curators  if  it  were  included  in  one  district  It  would 
be  approved  of  to  form  districts  to  each  of  which  an  institution  might  be  attached ; and  it  is 
thought  that  more  care  would  be  taken  of  widows  if  lodged  within  their  own  parish,  and  they 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  removed  far  from  their  old  neighbours  and  friends  who  would  com- 
fort them,  if  deserving. 

The  three  trustees  constitute  the  principal  direction.  Their  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and 
are  regularly  attended  ; two  of  them  constitute  a meeting ; all  are  equally  entitled  to  attend 
and  vote,  but  they  cannot  vote  by  proxy.  Minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings.  There  is 
no  managing  committee,  and  no  salaried  officers  attached  to  the  est  ablishment. 

All  the  leading  members  and  ministers  of  the  United  Brethren  take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment, but  the  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  Moravian  agent  has  been  usually  one,  have  been 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Grey’s  will ; all  officers  must  be  in  communion  with 
the  United  Brethren. 

In  this  district  it.  appears  that  there  might  be  obtained  a most,  efficient  board  of  manage- 
ment for  any  such  institution,  should  it  hereafter  be  thought  expedient  to  extend  the  system  of 
relief. 

The  chief  support  of  this  institution  for  widows  consists  of  £41  yearly,  arising  out  of  lands 
near  Ballymena,  bequeathed  to  it  by  Mr.  Grey,  of  that  town.  There  are  also  collections  made 
in  the  society’s  chapel  every  Sunday,  which,  on  an  average,  have  amounted  to  about  7s.  per 
week.  The  only  capital  stock  belonging  to  the  institution,  from  which  an  annual  income  is 
derived,  is  Mr.  Grey’s  legacy. 

The  funds  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  three  trustees,  who  have  a constant  demand  on  them. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  is  £41  yearly,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  collections  made  in  the  society’s  chapel  every  Sunday,  and  is  distributed  among 
the  widows,  as  before  mentioned.  All  bills  are  examined  previous  to  payment  by  the  three 
trustees,  and  their  orders  discharged  by  the  curator. 

The  accounts  are  annually  made  up,  audited,  and  reported.  These  were  contained  in 
books,  which  were  inspected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 
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ANTRIM  AND  MUCKOMORE  MENDICITY  SOCIETY. 
Established  about  Nine  Years. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examinations  on  lGth  and  1 7tli  September  1834. 

Dr.  Bryson. — G.  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Magistrate. — Rev.  Mr.  Conley. — Rev.  D.  Curve,  p,  p. — Mr. 
M.  Gibson. — Rev.  Mr.  Green. — Dr.  M'Master,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Relief  is  not  given  to  such  as  ask  alms  in  the.  street,  hut  is  confined,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  this  charity,  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  who  have  resided  seven  years  in  the 
town  or  neighbourhood  of  Antrim.  The  peculiar  distress,  &c.  are  looked  into,  and  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  persons  of  any  particular  age,  trade,  or  religious  persuasion,  nor  is 
preference  given  to  any  particular  classes.  Aged  labourers  apply  most  frequently;  the  next 
numerous  are  females,  and  tradesmen  are  the  least  in  number. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money.  There  are  three  scales  according  to  necessities,  viz.  6 d.,  Is., 
and  Is.  6 d.  The  amount  varies  according  to  the  number  of  children  and  other  circumstances, 
such  as  age  and  infirmity.  From  December  to  March  it  is  frequently  increased,  and  many 
receive  relief  at  this  season  who  do  not  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Relief  is  only  given  on  one  day  in  each  week,  and  it  might  he  the  case  that  a necessitous 
person  would  suffer  before  the  time  arrived. 

. number  of  persons  to  whom  relief  has  been  given  during  each  of  the  last  three  vears 
is  as  follows  J 


1831  from  129  to  145 

1832  „ 130  ,,  140 

1833  „ 120  ,,  140. 

The  total  number  of  cases  relieved  is  upwards  of  425,  but  this  cannotbe  stated  with  accuracy, 
some  discontinuing  and  others  coming  on  from  time  to  time.  Tliis  report  does  not  show  an 
J?cr®ase*  tut  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  paupers  has  considerably  increased  on  account  of 
ne  decrease  of  the  profits  of  trade  and  farming,  and  also  on  account  of  drinking  and  combi- 
Ba  ion  among  the  journeymen.  The  treasurer  is  generally  in  advance,  and  the  society  in  his 
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debt,  the  applications  being  much  beyond  the  powers  of  the  institution  t.o  meet.  No  account 
has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  applicants  during  each  of  the  last  three  years,  but  30  are  often 
relieved  in  one  day,  generally  15  or  16. 

The  district  is  divided  into  four  subdivisions,  and  two  of  the  committee  are  appointed  to 
visit  and  oversee  in  each;  and,  being  called  on  to  report  in  writing  to  the  committee  at  their 
weekly  meeting,  the  name,  residence,  condition.  See.  of  each  individual  in  their  respective  sub- 
divisions, fraud  cannot  be  practised.  In  general,  persons  have  been  found  willing  to  support 
themselves  by  labour,  rather  than  receive  relief  from  this  institution ; and  those  who  have 
work,  or  could  obtain  it,  can  very  readily  be  ascertained  here,  the  committee  being  in  their 
neighbourhood.  All  the  committee  of  15,  including  the  inspectors  of  divisions,  are  employed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  each  applicant,  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  have  favoured 
particular  applicant  s,  but  many  of  the  most  deserving  persons  are  unwilling,  and  do  not  apply. 
No  money  is  ever  given  to  assist  persons  to  return  to  their  native  places  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  work.  Under  the  management  of  this  society  paupers  could  not  apply  under  different 
names  to  obtain  more  relief.  Nor  do  the  wives  and  children  of  men  in  constant  employment 
apply ; but  an  instance  of  a man  who  had  continued  away  for  years  from  his  family  was 
stated,  and  of  his  wife  having  applied  in  his  absence  for  relief  but  this  is  not  usual.  Paupers 
relieved  at  this  Mendicity  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  receiving  from  other  similar  institutions, 
as  there  are  none  such  in  the  neighbourhood ; but,  in  many  instances,  the  aid  ol  individual 
charity  is  necessary,  and  is  afforded.  The  plan  acted  upon  by  this  institution,  so  as  to  prevent 
imposition,  is  considered  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  limited  funds  extend,  and  it  is  thought  that 
a general  fund  might  be  managed  so  as  to  relieve  all  classes  within  a small  district,  but  that  a 
division  into  several  classes,  as  widows,  orphans,  &c.  might  be  better. 

A note  from  a subscriber  must  he  produced  to  entitle  a pauper  to  relief;  it  can  he  easily 
obtained  by  persons  who  are  eligible.  No  certificate  is  requisite  as  to  their  present  or  previous 
habits. 

Care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  past  and  previous  habits  of  applicants.  It  is  found  that  la- 
bourers suffer  great  hardships ; when  weak  from  sickrfess  or  age,  they  cannot  perform  their 
daily  tasks  with  strong  men,  as  their  slow  movements  retard  their  fellow- workmen,  and  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  they  are  unemployed ; but  it  is  not  so  with  tradespeople  who  work  alone,  or 
by  the  piece.  Applicants  have  not  been  known  to  induce  each  other  to  apply.  Drinking  and 
combination,  as  before  stated,  have  been  found  to  prevail  in  this  district,  and.  cause  much  dis- 
tress. It  is  supposed,  in  the  case  of  strolling  beggars,  hut  not  so  in  the  institutions,  that  per- 
sons obtain  as  much  or  more  from  various  charities  combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly 
subsist  them  in  a house  of  industry,  but  they  do  not  thus  obtain  a better  subsistence  than  an 
honest  and  industrious  working  man,  although,  in  many  instances,  their  mode  of  life  has  been 
traced  to  have  been  extravagant  for  their  class.  If  there  were  houses  of  industry  into  which 
the  necessitous  could  be  received,  it  is  thought  that  those  not  sufficiently  destitute  for  such 
houses  would  he  relieved  at  their  homes  by  charitable  individuals  hut  not  by  societies,  and 
that  many  would  enter  such  establishments ; although  at  one  time  such  a house  was  proposed, 
and  repugnance  to  it  shown  by  those  relieved  by  the  present  system.  The  names  and  num- 
bers of  the  applicants  are  stated  in  the  society’s  book. 

The  district  comprises  the  parish  of  Antrim,  containing  4,262  inhabitants,  and  the  Grange 
of  Muckomore,  the  population  of  which  was  not  ascertained.  It  is  about  two  miles  to  the 
most  distant  point  of  the  district,  and  is  considered  of  convenient  size  and  population.  There 
are  no  similar  institutions  in  the  districts  except  the  dispensary,  and  the  deficiency  is  felt. 
N o account  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  refused  relief,  from  the  want  of  the 
means  of  assisting  them,  to  show  the  average  of  three  years ; but  as  the  extent  of  tile  assistance 
afforded  is  not  equal  to  the  wants,  it  would  he  well  to  form  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  insti- 
tution might  be  attached. 

The  principal  direction  is  constituted  of  15,  and  the  several  clergy  of  every  persuasion ; their 
meetings  are  held  weekly ; from  three  to  five  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  each  meeting,  but 
five  constitute  a quorum;  all  are  equally  entitled  to  attend  and  vote ; no  proxies  are  allowed; 
minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings,  hut  not  in  detail;  all  officers  act  without  receiving  any 
salary ; the  managing  committee  are  chosen  annually ; they  meet  weekly  to  receive  new  appli- 
cations and  regulate  old  ones ; their  meetings  are  held  in  the  market-house,  usually  about 
four  o’clock  p.  m.  ; subscribers  and  strangers  are  admitted,  as  there  are  no  secrets ; the  same  per- 
sons are  not  on  the  committees  of  several  institutions,  there  being  no  other ; no  refreshments 
are  allowed  to  the  committee. 

The  officers  are  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers ; there  are  ten  collectors,  eight  inspec- 
tors, and  one  treasurer. 

No  particular  religious  belief  excludes  a person  from  being  chosen,  hut  fitness  for  the  duty 
is  strictly  attended  to,  and  they  are  always  elected  from  amongst  the  subscribers.  The  voting  is 
open,  and  the  mode  of  election  has  been  beneficial.  There  has  been  no  sudden  accession  of 
subscribers  immediately  previous  to  the  election  of  any  officer,  nor  any  great  decrease  in  sub- 
scriptions afterwards ; nor  does  the  desire  of  obtaining  situations  for  themselves  or  friends 
influence  persons  to  become  subscribers.  The  officers  only  devote  a portion  of  their  time  to 
their  respective  duties.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  an  officer  having  been  suspended  or 
removed. 

The  present  regulations  do  not  restrict  the  utility  of  the  institution;  considering  the  limited 
funds  it  is  useful,  but  a house  of  industry  is  much  desired,  and  places  of  employment  according 
to  age,  & c.  Reports  are  annually  made  to  the  meeting  of  subscribers  relating  to  cases  re 
lieved,  expense  of  each  case,  &c.,  but  now  they  are  not  printed.  The  district  affords  a suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  qualified  and  willing  to  act,  provided  it  be  thought  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  relief,  and  it  is  believed  they  would  act  well  if  aided  by  the  law  and  subor- 
dinate paid  officers. 
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The  funds  are  principally  derived  from  congregational  collections,  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  fines  before  magistrates.  Their  amount  during  each  of  the  last  three  years  were — 

£ s.  d. 

In  1831  236  0 0 

In  1832  244  13  2* 

In  1833  . . . . . . 230  11  2 

There  is  a decrease  of  subscriptions  on  account  of  strolling  beggars  continuing  to  ask  alms. 

The  wealthy  and  middle  classes  are  the  principal  support  of  the  institution,  very  few  of  the 
poorer  classes  subscribing.  If  the  subscriptions  were  materially  to  fall  off  the  institution 
would  cease,  and  it  has  no  capital  from  whence  an  annual  income  could  be  derived. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  from  the  sum  being  uncertain  that  the  collectors  ever  keep  a 
portion  of  their  collections.  No  per-centage  is  allowed  for  collecting. 

The  treasurer  receives  quarterly,  and  is  always  a lender  to  the  fund. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  was  the  same  as  the 
receipts,  the  whole  being  paid  away  by  the  committee,  principally  in  money  allowances. 

The  accounts  are  weekly  made  up,  audited,  and  reported,  and  annually  presented  to  the 
full  body  of  the  subscribers. 

BALLYMENA  MENDICITY  INSTITUTION.  Bar.  Lower 

Established  Eight  Years.  p„  KirSola. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination  on  3d  October  1834. 

Surgeon  Black. — Stafford  Church,  Esq. — Joseph  Craig,  Shopkeeper. — Rev  R.  H.  Cummins, 

Rector. — Mr.  G.  Dugan,  Bookseller. — William  Gihor,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — Mr. 

Michael  Harrison,  land-agent. — Rev.  C.  Houston,  Covenant  Minister. — Mr.  J.  Jellet,  Shop- 
keeper.— Rev.  B.  M'Auley,  p.  p. — Mr.  N.  Maine,  Postmaster. — Mr.  A.  Magill,  Shopkeeper. — 

• William  Orr,  Esq. — Rev.  A.  Patterson,  Presbyterian  Minister. — Dr. Patrick. — Surgeon  Ross. — 

William  Sayers,  Esq. — Rev.  W.  Wanhope,  Presbyterian  Minister. — Mr.  J.  Watson,  Store- 
keeper.— John  Wilson,  Farrier. — Dr.  Young,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  rules  of  this  society  prohibit  begging,  but  the  relief  afforded  being  very  small,  many  Qualificalion.- 
of  those  relieved  are  permitted  to  beg  in  the  country.  They  very  seldom  ask  alms  in  the 
town.  In  giving  relief  the  poverty  and  general  claims  on  charity  are  considered,  without  any 
restriction  as  to  age,  trade,  or  religious  belief;  no  preference  is  given  to  any  particular  class, 
hut  assistance  is  only  given  to  those  who  have  resided  for  seven  years  in  the  district.  The 
female  applicants  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money ; the  highest  sum  is  Is.  4d.  for  a fortnight,  varying  in  cases  of  Description  and 
sickness  or  accidents,  and  when  provisions  are  dear  in  summer,  and  the  allowance  is  increased  Amount  of  Relief 
in  case  of  a numerous  family. 

The  relief  is  only  given  once  in  the  fortnight, ; but  in  cases  of  urgency  one  of  the  committee  when  given, 
usually  exercises  a discretionary  power,  and  reports  the  circumstances  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  committee. 

No  account  has  been  kept'of  the  number  to  whom  relief  has  been  given,  but  is  varied  from  Capabilities  of  the 
115  to  145  in  each  of  the  last  three- years.  However,  the  number  has  decreased  in  conse-  Institution, 
quence  of  the  death  of  some,  and- the  caution  and  care  of  the  committee  in  looking  minutely 
into  the  circumstances  of  new  applicants ; their  funds  being  low,  and  insufficient  to  meet  de- 
mands. There  is  no  account  of  the  number-of  applicants  during  each  of  the  last  three  years, 
but  the  applications  and  reliefs  in  one  day  vary  from  six  to  nine. 

To  prevent  improper  persons  from  obtaining  Telief  it  is  necessary  for  each  applicant  to  get  Liability  to  De- 
a recommendation  from  a subscriber ; then  a visit  is  made  and  an  inquiry  into  the  circum-  ception. 
stances  by  two  of  the  committee,  who  are  employed  for  that  purpose : these  precautions  have 
been  considered  satisfactory,  but  are  quite  necessary,  as  non-residents  frequently  apply  for 
relief.  Persons  have  not  been  found  unwilling  to  provide  for  themselves  by  labour  whilst  they 
could  receive  relief  from  such  institution,  but  those  who  have  work,  or  could  obtain  it,  can  be 
detected.  The  applicants  arc  not  supposed  to  be  improper  objects,  or  less  deserving  than 
others  who  did  not  apply.  In  some  few  instances  money  has  been  given  to  assist  persons  to 
return  to  their  native  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work,  but  it  has  been,  in  a few  cases, 
applied  to  other  purposes.  It  is  not  possible  for  persons  to  apply  under  different  names  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  relief  at  this  institution.  The  wives  and  children  of  men  in 
constant  employment,  with  some -few  exceptions,  do  not  apply.  Those  who  areTelieved  at  this 
charity  are  not  known  at  the  same  time  to  be  receiving  from  other  institutions,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Ladies’  Society,  where  many  receive  aid  in  clothes.  It  is  thought  that  if  sufficient 
funds  could  he  raised,  it  might  be  better  to  have  all  managed  by  the  same  committee,  in  order 
to  prevent  persons  from  receiving  at  the  same  time  from  various  charities,  hut  no  frauds  exist 
at  this  institution.  ..... 

Applicants  generally  apply  in  person  ; their  previous  habits  are  only  inquired  into ; with  a Form  of  Ap- 
view  to  discourage  a continuance  in  vice,-  deserving  persons  can  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  plication, 
relief,  nor  could  it  so  happen  that - the  most  eligible  person  would  be  the  least  able  to  pro- 
cure it  ..... 

Widows  with  children, -orphans,  and  aged-and  infirm  pel-sons,  form  the  greatest  proportion  of  Habits  of  Ap- 
those  relieved,  and  these  cannot  support  themselves  by  work.  Applicants  are  known  to  induce  pheants. 
each  other  to  apply.  Drinking  spirits  is  too  common  among  even  those  who  receive  relief 
from  this  society,  ft  has  caused  destitution  in  many  cases.  A drunken  shoemaker  lately  ap- 
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plied  to  the  institution  to  release  thirty  pair  of  shoes  from  pawn.  It  is  not  supposed  that  per- 
sons obtain  as  much  from  various  charities,  combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly  subsist 
them  in  a house  of  industry ; do  nor  they  thus  obtain  a better  subsistence  than  an  honest  an 
industrious  working  man,  yet,  in  many  cases,  their  mode  of  living  has  been  traced  to  have  been 
extravagant  for  their  class.  It  is  feared  that  people  would  not  give  to  this  institution  if  there 
were  houses  of  industry  into  which  the  necessitous  could  be  received,  but  the  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  including  a provision  for  relief  of  persons  at  their  own  houses  in  a legal  assessment ; 
nevertheless,  most  of  the  paupers  would  be  glad  to  accept  such  a refuge. 

This  district  comprises  the  manor  of  Ballymena,  and  is  five  miles  long  by  four  broad,  in- 
cluding the  town.  The  parish  contains  7,358  inhabitants,  but  the  manor  is  more  extensive. 
No  similar  institution  exists  within  this  district,  and  a parish,  in  general,  is  considered  the 
most  convenient  division.  There  has  been  no  account  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  refused 
relief,  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  assisting  them ; and  although  the  amount  of  assistance  is 
not  equal  to  its  wants,  it  is  thought  that  no  evil  has  arisen  from  the  great  extent  of  this  district 
and  a more  efficient  committee  has  been  thereby  secured. 

The  principal  direction  is  constituted  of  eleven  persons ; they  meet  once  in  a fortnight ; their 
meetings  in  general  are  well  attended,  seven  or  eight  being  usually  present,  but  five  constitute 
a quorum ; all  are  equally  entitled  to  attend  and  vote ; proxies  are  not  allowed ; and  minutes 
are  kept  of  their  proceedings.  The  managing  committee,  who  are  appointed  annually,  meet 
monthly  to  inspect  the  accounts,  and  regulate  proceedings.  Their  meetings  are  held  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  Adair,  the  landlord,  usually  at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  Subscribers  and  strangers  are 
admitted,  there  being  no  secrets.  No  refreshments  are  allowed,  and  minutes  are  also  kept  of 
their  proceedings.  During  the  intervals  of  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  duty  is  performed 
by  the  secretary.  The  same  persons  are  not  on  the  committees  of  several  institutions. 

The  officers  are  annually  elected  by  the  subscribers,  and  no  particular  religious  belief  ex- 
cludes a person  from  being  chosen,  but  fitness  for  the  duty  is  strictly  attended  to ; the  votino- 
is  open,  and  this  mode  of  election  has  been  beneficial.  The  time  which  each  officer’s  duty 
occupies  him  is  one  hour  in  each  fortnight.  They  all  act  without  salary.  There  are  two  se- 
cretaries, and  one  treasurer.  The  committee  act  as  collectors,  and  two  of  them  as  inspectors. 
The  accounts  are  audited  by  the  general  meeting. 

No  alterations  in  the  general  management  are  suggested,  as  the  present  regulations  answer 
every  purpose  required ; inefficiency  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Reports  relating  to  the  cases  of  relief,  the  sums  given  to 
each  person,  & c.,  are  annually  made  to  the  subscribers,  at  a general  meeting ; they  are  after- 
wards usually  printed.  This  district  affords  a sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  and 
willing  to  assist  in  a more  minute  investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  provided  it  hereafter 
be  thought  expedient  to  extend  the  system  of  relief. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  funds  arises  from  subscriptions.  There  are  also  collections  in 
the  parish  and  Presbyterian  churches,  donations,  and  fines  inflicted  by  magistrates ; also  a 
voluntary  assessment  raised  out  of  the  parish,  which,  in  one  year,  amounted  to  £75.  5s.  lOd. 
but  in  other  years  it  was  not  so  much.  The  amount  of  the  funds  during  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  stating  the  amount  derived  under  each  of  the  above-named  heads,  is  as  “follows  : 


Feb.  14,  1831.  £.  s.  d. 

To  balance  in  hands  from  last  year  . . . . . , 62  10  6 

To  balance  of  last  year’s  subscriptions 5186 

To  cash  of  last  year’s  country  applotment  ....  37  8 2 

To  cash  from  meeting-house  collections 1519 

To  cash  from  country  applotment 39  2 9J 

To  cash  from  a fine 050 

To  cash  from  subscriptions .18118  3 


Feb.  13,  1832. 

To  balance  in  hands  from  1831  . 

To  balance  of  last  year’s  subscriptions 
To  cash  from  meeting-house  collections  . 
To  cash  from  country  applotment 
To  cash  from  fines  ...... 

To  cash  from  subscriptions  .... 

To  cash  from  donations  (received  on  juries) 


1833. 

To  balance  in  hands  from  1832  

To  balance  of  last  year’s  subscriptions  ... 
To  cash  from  meeting-house  collections  . 

To  cash  from  fines  ........ 

To  cash  from  country  applotment  .... 

To  cash  from  subscriptions  ...... 


£343 

3 

0 

£. 

s. 

d. 

. 48 

16 

5 

. 6 

3 

6 

. 18 

13 

10 

• 77 

5 

10 

. 6 

19 

6 

. 183 

14 

0 

. 2 

1 

0 

£343  14 

1 

£. 

.V. 

d. 

. 74 

3 

8 

. 0 

13 

6 

. 16 

8 

9* 

. 22 

5 

7 

. 77 

0 

0 

. 184 

17 

0 

£375 

. 8 

61 
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The  gentry  were  the  chief  supporters  at  the  first.,  but  the  shopkeepers  are  now ; very  few  of 
the  poorer  class  subscribe ; and  if  the  subscriptions  were  materially  to  fall  off,  the  institution 
would  cease,  having  no  capital  stock  in  houses  or  lands  from  whence  an  annual  income  could 
be  derived. 

The  collectors  act  gratuitously,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  sum  being  un- 
certain, that  they  ever  keep  a portion  of  their  collections. 

The  funds  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  until  wanted ; he  does  not  give  any  security,  nor 
is  it  required  from  the  other  officers. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  last  three  years  is  as  follows  : — 


1831.  £.  d. 

By  cash  paid  to  the  secretary  for  weekly  distribution  . 291  18  7 

By  cash  paid  for  printing,  &c 2 8 0 

By  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer 45  13  2 


£ 339  19  9 


1832.  £.  .v.  cl. 

By  cash  paid  secretary  for  sundries 269  1 0 5 

By  balance  in  hand 74  3 8 


£343  14  1 


1833.  £.  s.  d. 

By  cash  to  late  secretary ....1053 

By  cash  to  present  secretary 219  9 9 

By  cash  for  sundries 2146 

By  balance  in  hand 142  19  04 


£ 375  S 64 
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The  secretary  draws  orders  on  the  treasurer,  who  discharges  them ; but  all  bills  previous  to 
payment  are  examined  by  both  conjointly. 

The  accounts  are  annually  made  up,  audited,  and  reported,  and  as  often  presented  to  the  Accounts, 
full  body  of  the  subscribers. 


* 


Co.  Antrim, 
Bar.  Lower 
Glenarm  and 
Upper  Belfast, 
Par.  Larne, 
and  Part  of  Inver, 
called  Invermore 
and  Inverbeg. 

C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Larne 

Mendicity 

Institution. 

Qualifications. 


LARNE  MENDICITY  INSTITUTION. 

Established  about  Six  Years. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examinations  on  the  22 d September  1834. 

Rev.  Thomas  Alexander. — A.  Barklie,  Esq. — Dr.  Blair. — A.  R.  Burke,  Esq. — Mr.  Chichester. 

— S.  Darcus,  Esq. — Mr.  Girven. — Rev.  S.  Gvvynne,  Protestant  curate. — Dr.  Kirkpatrick. — Mr. 

M‘Cambridge. — Rev.  George  M'Caugh. — Malcolm  M‘Neill,  Esq. — Rev.  II.  W.  Molyneux. — 

Mr.  Simpson. — Dr.  Smily. — Mr.  M.  S.  Smily. — Rev.  R.  Ward. — Mr.  Wilson,  &c. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  managers  of  this  institution  that,  alms  be  withheld  from  those 
who  are  relieved  by  this  society,  and  who  continue  to  beg  in  the  streets,  but  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  funds  this  is  not  enforced.  The  relief  given  is  generally  to  the  destitute,  but 
character  is  scrutinized,  and  more  respect  is  paid  to  the  aged ; it  is  not  restricted  to  persons 
of  any  particular  age  or  trade,  nor  confined  to  those  of  any  particular  religious  persuasion ; 
but  the  rules  of  this  society  require  a residence  of  seven  years  in  the  district,  such  being  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  insufficient  state  of  the  funds  of  this  charity,  such  societies  not  being 
general,  and  the  town  of  Larne  containing  several  unoccupied  houses,  which  would  afford  a 
ready  receptacle  for  persons  seeking  the  benefits  of  this  institution ; nevertheless  this  rule  is 
sometimes  relaxed.  Labourers  being  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one  of  the  parishioners,  ap- 
plications from  them  are  more  frequent  than  from  other  classes. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money,  the  amount  being  4 d.,  10e£.,  If.,  l.v.  6 d.,  and  Is.  8 d.,  weekly, 
to  each  applicant,  varying  according  to  the  number  of  children,  and  the  total  amount  increases 
by  25s.  weekly  in  winter. 

The  relief  is  given  on  Saturda3rs  only,  but  a necessitous  person  would  not  be  permitted  to  When  given, 
suffer  before  that  time  arrived. 

The  number  to  whom  relief  has  been  given  during  each  of  the  last  three  years  could  not  be 
ascertained,  nor  yet  the  number  of  cases  relieved,  as  no  lists  of  applications  are  kept ; but 
there  is  an  increase  on  account  of  want  of  employment,  the  salt-works  having  ceased.  Ap- 
plications have  never  been  fewer  than  the  funds  could  assist,  but,  if  relief  were  given  to  the 
extent  required,  they  would  have  been  much  beyond  the  powers  of  the  institution  to  meet. 

The  new  applications  seldom  exceed  three  in  one  day. 

In  order  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  obtaining  relief,  applications  must  be  signed  by 
three  subscribers,  and  the  applicants  visited  at  their  own  houses  by  two  of  the  committee ; 
these  precautions  have  proved  quite  successful,  and  have  been  found  necessary,  as  able-bodied 
persons  and  non-residents  have  sought  relief.  Persons  have  not  been  found  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  labour  whilst  they  could  receive  relief  from  such  institutions,  but  it 
' App.  (C.)  Part  I.  Q 
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would  be  easy  to  detect  those  who  have  work,  or  could  obtain  it.  There  are  fifteen  persons 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition  of  applicants ; they  act  without  pay, 
and  have  never  been  supposed  to  favour  particular  persons ; in  short,  none  ever  obtain  relief 
except  those  who  are  thought  deserving,  but  many  worthy  persons  are  ashamed  to  apply. 
No  money  is  ever  given  to  assist  persons  to  return  to  their  native  places  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining work.  No  persons  apply  under  different  names  to  obtain  more  relief,  nor  do  the 
wives  and  children  of  men  in  constant  employment  apply.  Some  of  those  who  obtain  relief 
at  this  institution  are  known  at  the  same  time  to  be  receiving  from  the  Ladies’  Clothing  So- 
ciety, and  some  also  from  the  Benefit  Society,  hut  the  practice  is  not  abused.  As  before 
stated,  applicants  are  visited  at  their  own  houses,  and  strict  inquiry  is  made  by  the  various 
institutions  to  prevent  relief  being  given  at  the  same  time  by  more  than  one  to  the  same 
individual. 

It  is  thought  it  would  be  better  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor  out  of  one  fund,  and  by 
means  of  one  committee,  instead  of  relieving  a particular  class  throughout  a large  district- 
hut  the  Benefit  Society,  being  chiefly  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  working  classes 
should  be  encouraged  as  a separate  institution. 

The  form  of  application  for  relief  is  a certificate,  signed  by  three  subscribers,  stating  the 
previous  character,  present  need,  residence,  &e.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  certificate 
has  not.  been  found  to  prevent  applications,  nor  could  it  happen  that  the  most  eligible  person 
would  be  the  least  able  to  procure  the  necessary  recommendation. 

It  is  stated  that  labourers  are  more  liable  to  destitution  than  any  other  class.  They  are 
too  numerous  for  the  demand,  being  iu  proportion  of  ten  to  one  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  Care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  past  and  present  habits  of  applicants  ; many 
persons  have  been  reduced  by  habits  of  drinking  and  living  improvidently.  Applicants  have 
not  been  known  to  induce  each  other  to  apply ; nor  are  they  supposed  to  obtain  as  much  from 
various  charities,  combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly  subsist  them  in  a house  of  in- 
dustry, nor  do  they  thus  obtain  a better  subsistence,  than  an  honest,  and  industrious  working 
man.  However,  their  mode  of  living,  in  some  instances,  but  not  generally,  has  been  traced 
to  have  been  extravagant  for  their  class.  In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  the  public  would 
give  to  these  institutions  if  there  were  houses  of  industry  into  which  the  necessitous  could  be 
received,  it  is  stated  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  separate  families,  considering  it  cruel 
to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  woidd  still  support  this  institution,  if  public  relief  were  confined  to 
houses  of  industry ; but,  in  most  cases,  would  consider  such  establishments  most  desirable. 
Many  poor  persons  would  refuse,  or  he  unwilling,  to  enter  a house  of  industry  in  which  the 
food  was  equal  to  their  own,  and  in  which  work  was  found  for  them;  but  in  such  cases  the 
public  would  withhold  relief  from  them  out  of  doors.  There  is  a register  of  cases  kept  in  this 
district,  but  specifying  only  sums  and  names. 

This  district  embraces  the  parish  of  Larne,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Inver,  called  Invermore 
and  Inverbeg,  containing  together  about  3,682  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  a convenient 
extent  of  district,  being  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  greatest  distance  from  the  town  of  Larne 
1-j  mile.  There  is  no  similar  institution  within  the  bounds.  The  number  of  persons  refused 
relief  from  want  of  the  means  of  assisting  them  is  not  known,  but  the  extent  of  assistance  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  wants.  Institutions  being  considered  too  few,  it  would  be  well  to 
form  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  establishment  similar  to  this  one  might  be  attached. 

The  principal  direct  ion  is  constituted  of  fifteen  persons ; their  meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
are  regularly  attended ; three  constitute  a meeting,  but  seven  on  an  average  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending ; it  is  stated  that  all  would  be  likely  to  attend  if  the  funds  were  sufficient  to  meet 
all  proper  claims.  All  are  equally  entitled  to  attend  and  vote ; voting  by  proxy  is  not  allowed. 
Minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings,  but  only  as  regards  names  and  sums.  The  managing 
committee  meet  weekly  in  the  mai-ket-house,  to  receive  applications  and  make  distribution ; 
subscribers  and  strangers  are  admitted,  as  there  is  no  secret.  During  the  intervals  of  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  the  treasurer,  on  recommendation  of  three  of  the  committee,  assists  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  same  persons  are  not  on  the  committees  of  several  institutions. 

The  district  is  divided  into  five  subdivisions;  and  three  visitors,  members  of  the  committee, 
collect  subscriptions,  and  act  as  inspectors  in  each  subdivision.  There  is  also  a treasurer, 
who  presents  his  accounts  annually  to  a meeting  of  the  subscribers.  All  the  officers  are 
elected  annually,  and  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services.  There  are  no  by-laws 
printed  for  regulating  the  appointments ; the  voting  is  open,  and  no  particular  religious  belief 
excludes  a person  from  being  elected  an  officer,  but  fitness  for  the  duty  is  strictly  attended  to ; 
this  mode  of  election  has  been  beneficial.  The  duty  occupies  the  time  of  each  officer  from 
one  to  two  hours  weekly. 

The  insufficiency  of  subscriptions,  and  not  its  present  regulations,  restricts  the  usefulness  of 
this  charity;  so  much  so  that  no  alterations  in  its  general  management  are  suggested;  yet. it 
must  be  added  that  similar  institutions  not  being  general  renders  this  more  difficult  to 
manage.  Annual  reports  relating  to  the  income,  expenditure,  & c.,  are  made  to  the  sub- 
scribers, and  afterwards  they  are  usually  printed.  This  district  affords  a sufficient  number  of 
persons  qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in  a more  minute  investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
provided  it  hereafter  be  thought  expedient  to  extend  the  system  of  relief.1' 

The%funds  of  the  institution  are  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations,  conore°-ational  col- 
lections, a legacy,  and  some  fines  levied  before  magistrates.  The  amount  of  tSe  lunds,  during 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  derived  under  each  of  the  above-named  heads,  is  as  follows : — 
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1831. 

£. 

d. 

To  subscriptions 

. . .167  13 

9 

To  donations 

. . . 15  G 

10 

To  congregational  collections 

...  75  15 

0 

To  fines  levied  before  magistrates 

...  3 8 

6 

To  balance  from  1830  

...  7 10 

34 

£269  14 

44 

1832. 

£.  s. 

d. 

To  subscriptions 

. . . . 158  17  14 

To  donations 

. ...  10  5 

0 

To  congregational  collections  .... 

. ...  61  19 

94 

To  fines  levied  before  magistrates 

. . . . 1 10 

6 

To  balance  from  1831 

. . . . 4 0 

10’4 

£236  14 

U 

1833. 

£.  s. 

d. 

To  subscriptions 

. . .148  IS 

To  donations 

...  28  3 

6 

To  congregational  collections 

...  48  11 

10 

To  fines  levied  before  magistrates 

...  8 16 

6 

To  a legacy 

...  50  0 

0 

To  sundries 

...  0 6 

9 

To  balance  from  1832  

. . . . 3 19 

0 

£•288  1G  24 
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The  decrease  in  subscript  ions  is  attributed  to  an  expectation  of  Poor  Laws.  It  is  stated 
that  no  particular  class,  trade,  or  sect.,  are  the  principal  support  of  the  institution ; subscrip- 
tions are  general,  but  the  dealers  seem  most  liberal.  None  of  the  poorer  class,  except  a few 
mechanics,  ever  subscribe.  This  charity  has  no  capital  stock  in  houses,  lands,  & c.,  from 
which  an  annual  income  is  derived ; and  if  the  subscriptions  were  materially  to  fall  off,  it 
would  cease  altogether. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  sum  being  uncertain,  that  the  collectors  ever  keep  a Loiiecuon. 
portion  of  their  collections.  , 

The  funds  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  until  wanted ; he  acts  gratuitously,  as  before  Uus  -r- 
stated,  and  is  esteemed  a very  meritorious  officer.  Exnendi'ur 

The  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure,  for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows  : — P 1 


1831. 

By  paid  paupers  . 

By  paid  incidental  expenses 
By  balance  .... 


1832. 

By  paid  paupers  . 

By  paid  incidental  expenses 
By  balance  .... 


1833. 

By  paid  paupers  . 

By  paid  printing  reports,  &c. 
By  paid  incidental  expenses 
By  balance  .... 


£. 

d. 

. 265 

9 

. 0 

1 

4 

. 4 

2 

I0h 

£269 

14 

0 

£. 

•V. 

d. 

. 231 

19 

64 

. 0 

17 

7 

. 3 

19 

0 

£236  16 

H 

£. 

s. 

d. 

. 278 

9 104 

<2 

18 

0 

. 3 

1 

3 

. 4 

7 

1 

£288 

16 

24 

All  bills  are  examined  and  payments  made  by  the  treasurer,  or  his  order. 

The  accounts  are  annually  made  up,  audited,  and  reported,  and  as  often  presented  to  the 
full  body  of  the  subscribers. 


Q2 
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THE  CHARITABLE  SOCIETY,  formerly  called  THE  PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY 
OF  LISBURN. 

Established  nearly  Thirty  Years  ago. 


Persons  examined  4th  and  5th  September  1834, 

Connected  with  the  Institution  as  Officers  or  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  Treasurer,  not  at  present  in  any  business. — Mr.  James  Ward,  Secretary,  shop- 
keeper.— Thomas  Wetheral,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  one  of  the  14  members  of  the  committee. 

Rev.  R.  Bridge,  who,  as  well  as  all  the  other  clergy  of  the  town,  of  every  denomination,  is  ex  officio 
a member  of  the  committee,  over  and  above  the  14. — Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  v.  p. 

Not  connected  with  the  Institution,  but  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  John  Read,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  post-master  (the  two  latter  the  churchwardens 
of  this  and  last  year), — and  several  others,  generally  both  rich  and  poor. 

Relief  is  not  given  to  such  as  ask  alms  in  the  streets,  but  confined  to  those  who  have  resided 
within  the  town  of  Lisburn  for  10  years  past,  with  some  few  exceptions  in  urgent  cases.  This 
society  was  originally  formed  to  encourage  poor  persons  to  become  residents  of  the  town,  to  en- 
title them  to  its  benefits.  Relief  is  not  restricted  to  persons  of  any  particular  age  or  trade, 
nor  to  any  particular  religious  persuasion,  there  being  no  particular  classes  to  whom  preference 
is  given.  The  classes  who  most  frequently  apply  are  labourers  and  females,  particularly 
widows  with  their  children. 

The  relief  given  now  is  in  food,  as  meal  and  potatoes,  with  (very  little)  cash  in  particular 
cases , and  lodgings  for  some.  The  average  quantity  distributed  weekly  is  six  cwt.  of  meal, 

one  ton  and  a half  of  coals,  and  £3  in  cash. (Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Wetheral.') — Medicines 

are  dispensed  to  externs  at  the  infirmary  twice  a-week,  and  daily  attendance  there  at  1 1 o’clock. 
The  quantity  of  food,  &c.,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  as  numbers,  age,  and  health, 
and  sometimes  it  is  considerably  increased  in  winter.  Rations  have  been  lately  substituted 
for  money  distributions,  and  since  then  the  public  are  well  satisfied  with  the  management,  and 
the  subscriptions  have  increased ; but  many  still  refuse  subscribing  without  assigning  any 
reason.  The  cash  at  present  paid  is  for  the  lodgings  of  some  not  accommodated  in  the  houses 
of  the  society,  and  for  some  trifling  comforts.  This  society  has  hitherto  lodged  some  of  the 
deserted  children  of  the  parish,  about  eight  in  number,  who  attend  the  free-school  of  the  town, 
and  who  are  comfortably  attended  to  and  taken  care  of  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  There 
are  other  deserted  children,  amounting  to  eight  more,  lodged  by  the  parish  in  the  country. 
Relief  is  given  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ; casualties  are  met  as  far  as  possible. 
The  poor  on  the  list  at  the  time  of  visiting  amounted  to  166  families,  but  in  the  winter  they 
are  increased  generally  to  about  40  more ; the  cause  of  the  increase  or  decrease  is  nearly 
uniform.  The  applications  have  never  been  fewer  than  the  funds  could  assist ; but,  if  relief 
were  given  to  the  full  extent  required,  they  would  be  much  beyond,  the  powers  of  the  institu- 
tion to  meet.  The  number  of  applicants  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  could  not  he  ascer- 
tained, neither  could  the  largest  number  of  applications  for  relief  in  one  day  be  given. 

Every  application  is  referred  to  some  of  the  committee,  who  visit  the  persons  recommended,  and 
report  whether  they  are  fit  objects.  There  arc  no  complaints  of  fraud  being  practised  ; as  hitherto 
the  precautions  have  been  quite  successful.  Persons  have  never  been  found  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  labour  whilst  they  could  receive  relief  from  such  institutions ; such  a 
fraud  would  be  at  once  detected,  as  the  individuals  and  their  circumstances  are  known  to  the 
committee.  The  whole  committee  act  in  rotation  of  three  together,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  condition  of  applicants ; they  are  not  paid  officers,  and  would  not  be  bribed  to  favour 
an  applicant;  nor  has  any  instance  occurred  of  applicants  being  favoured  by  such  officers. 
i rauds  are  not  complained  of,  but  many  deserving  objects  are.  ashamed  to  apply,  being  unwilling 
to  beg.  No  money  is  given  by  this  society  to  assist  persons  to  return  to  their  native  places  lor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  work,  but  the  parish  raises  £10  per  annum  for  such  cases.  There 
aie  very  few  strolling  mendicants  in  the  town,  not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  a few  strangers 
passing  through;  some  of  these  are  labourers  in  search  of  employment,  for  the  assistance  of 
in  urgent  cases,  a sum  is  usually  assessed  at  the  Easter  Vestry,  amounting  to  about 
.-.10,  as  before  stated,  and  some  of  them  are  assisted  by  the  towns-people ; but,  generally, 
begging  is  discouraged.  There  are  many  strolling  beggars  in  the  country  parts.  Some  of 
the  town  poor  beg  in  the  country ; and  strangers  endeavour  to  become  residents  in  the  town, 
to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Charitable  Society.  In  general  the  wants  of  the  poor  are 
well  attended  to  in  town,  but  in  the  country  parts  there  exist  no  certain  means  of  assisting 
poor  persons.  It  could  not  he  discovered  whether  the  money  given  to  assist  persons  to  return 
to  their  native  places  has  been  applied  to  other  purposes,  nor  what  proportion  the  impositions 
bear  on  the  whole  number  of  applications.  It  has  not  been  known  that  persons  apply  under 
different  names  for  relief;  nor  have  the  wives  or  children  of  persons  in  employment  been 
known  to  apply.  All  persons  relieved  by  this  society  are  prohibited  from  begging  in  the 
town;  and  a person  is  appointed,  at  5s.  a-vveek,  to  keep  the  streets  free  from  mendicants.  Per- 
sons relieved  at  the  institution  are  allowed  to  apply  to  other  sources,  this  society  not  being  able 
to  give  complete  relief;  but  this  is  not  practised  to  any  great  or  improper  extent.  As  above 
stated,  applicants  are  frequently  visited  at  their  own  homes.  There  is  no  plan  acted  on  by  the 
various  institutions  to  prevent  relief  being  given  by  move  than  one  to  the  same  individual, 
except  general  inquiry ; but  few  frauds  could  be  effected  in  this  way.  These  inquiries  are 
managed  by  a committee  of  14,  of  whom  three  attend  by  monthly  turns,  on  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  have  proved  very  successful.  With  respect  to  confining  the  districts,  we 
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think,  in  a neighbourhood  such  as  ours,  where  many  respectable  and  intelligent  people  cha-  

ritably  disposed  are  found  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  active  and  constant  management,  our  Ulster. 
plan,  which  extends  to  a large  town  containing  upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants,  is  very  success-  Co-  Antrim, ' 
ful,  and  would  be  much  improved  by  increase  of  funds.  Town  of  Lisburn. 

A line  from  a subscriber  is  sufficient  form  of  application  for  relief,  and  a certificate  as  to  the  p „ “ — ~ 
present  or  previous  habits  of  an  applicant  is  not  considered  necessary ; it  could  not  happen  jamesPeebts’ Isq.‘ 
that  an  eligible  person  would  be  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  recommendation.  ’ - 

The  labourers  are  most  destitute,  because  employment  fluctuates  with  the  season,  and  in  The  Lisburn 
winter  is  particularly  deficient.  Care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  past  and  present,  habits  of  ap-  Charitable 

plicants.  They  have  not  been  known  to  induce  each  other  to  apply ; indeed  there  is  no  par-  Society. 
ticularly  bad  habit  found  to  prevail,  except  that  the  poor,  in  general,  are  improvident,  and  Fo?rn  of  Appli- 
many  of  them  addicted  to  drinking  spirits.  It  is  not  supposed  that  persons  obtain  as  much  catl0n‘ 
or  more  from  various  charities,  combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly  subsist  them  in  a Hablts  of  Appli- 
house  of  industry ; and  they  are  very  far  from  obtaining  better  subsistence  than  an  honest  cants‘ 
industrious  working  man ; still,  in  many  instances,  their  mode  of  living  has  been  traced  to  have 
been  extravagant  for  their  class. 

This  society  has  two  poor-houses,  or  sets  of  houses,  rented  at  £51  per  annum,  and  which 
are  kept  in  repair  and  whitewashed.  Some  of  the  poor  who  have  no  other  habitation  are 
lodged  in  these.  The  number  so  lodged  at  t.lie  period  of  this  examination  amounted  to  about 
186  individuals,  including  children;  they  are  generally  widows  and  their  children,  and  about 
12  old  men,  and  20  women  without  children.  Of  these,  36  women  are  now  employed  by  this 
society  in  spinning  linen  yarn,  who  earn  each  about  1.?.  per  week.  To  encourage  industry  this 
sum  is  given  to  them.  There  are  about  eight  men  and  boys  breaking  stones  in  the  yard,  who 
earn  and  receive  about  6 cl.  each  per  day;  these  stones  are  sold  to  roadmakers.  Other 
modes  of  employment,  are  in  contemplation.  There  are,  besides,  some  who  work  in  divers 
ways,  both  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  and  others  are  occasionally  employed  in  the  fields,  & c. 

Mr.  Coulson’s  damask  factory  gives  employment  to  at  least.  400  individuals,  and  considerable 
numbers  are  engaged  in  several  other  extensive  manufactories  here.  On  the  whole  their  con- 
dition and  habits  are  greatly  improved. 

The  district  for  which  this  institution  is  intended  embraces  the  entire  town  of  Lisburn,  con-  Population  and  De- 
taining upwards  of  6,000  inhabitants,  and  extends  to  the  south  three  miles  beyond  the  town,  and  trict. 
to  considerable  distances  on  the  other  sides.  There  are  no  similar  institutions  nearer  than 
Belfast.  The  other  institutions  within  tile  bounds  of  the  district  are,  the  “ Ladies’  Society  for 
Clothing  the  Poor,”  and  the  “ Presbyterian  Congregation,”  the  latter  of  which,  in  addition  to 
subscribing  £10  to  this  society,  gives  relief  to  some  of  its  own  members.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive free-school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  besides  an  infant  school,  all  supported  by 
private  contributions.  Besides  these  a soup-kitchen  is  occasionally  established,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  town,  when  provisions  are  high  and  employment  scarce  in  the  winter  season,  to 
which  this  society  contributed  last,  spring  a quantity  of  meal.  The  only  complaint  is,  that  the 
funds  of  the  institution  are  too  limited  and  inadequate  to  its  objects ; however,  very  few  persons, 
on  an  average,  have  been  refused  assistance  within  the  last  three  years.  Still  the  extent  of 
assistance  is  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  committee  consists  of  14  members,  who  are  appointed  annually,  and  whose  meetings  Committee 
are  held  monthly,  when  a sub-committee  of  three  is  chosen  in  rotation,  who  meet  twice 
a-week  (Wednesday  and  Saturday),  to  make  distributions  of  rations,  and  of  whose  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  of  those  of  the  general  committee,  minutes  arc  kept.  At.  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee refreshments  are  not  allowed.  The  time  of  the  clay  at  which  the  meetings  are  held 
is  12  o’clock,  and  all  subscribers  are  admitted.  During  the  intervals  of  meeting  the  duty  is 
performed  by  the  monthly  committee  of  three. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  appointed  by  the  subscribers  generally.  There  are  seven  Officers, 
collectors;  one  treasurer,  Mr.  Bellew  ; Mr.  James  Ward,  secretary;  the  committee  of  three; 
and  two  beadles.  The  committee  of  14  are  elected,  as  before  stated,  aunually,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  three  monthly.  There  are  no  by-laws,  and  the  voting  is  open,  which  mode  of  elec- 
tion has  been  beneficial.  No  religious  belief  excludes  a person  from  being  an  officer,  as  all 
the  clergy  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  visit  the  poor  and  poor-houses.  No  sudden 
accession  of  subscribers  has  occurred  previous  to  the  election  of  any  officer.  They  arc  always 
(with  the  exception  of  the  two  beadles)  elected  from  among  the  subscribers,  and  fitness  for 
the  duty  is  strictly  attended  to.  All  the  officers  act  gratuitously  except  the  beadles,  who  are 
paid  5s.  weekly,  to  keep  the  streets  clear  of  beggars. 

No  copy  of  the  rules  for  the  general  management  of  the.  institution  could  be  procured.  Rules. 

The  present  regulations  do  not  restrict  the  utility  of  the  institution ; and  the  only  alteration 
in  the  general  management  suggested  is,  that  it,  would  be  very  desirable  to  extend  the  means 
of  employment  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of  those  relieved,  and  to  provide  more  extensive 
accommodations  for  lodging.  No  bad  effect  has  arisen  from  a uniform  system  ot  management. 

Reports  are  made  out  annually  relating  to  cases  relieved,  average  expense  of  each  case,  &c. 

The  district  affords  a sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in  a more 
minute  investigation  into  the  wants  of  the  poor,  provided  it  should  hereafter  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  extend  the  system  of  relief. 

The  funds  are  derived  from  subscriptions  and  donations,  interest  of  legacies  intended  for  the  Receipts, 
use  of  poor  widows  belonging  to  the  town,  collections  in  the  Established  Church  and  Presby- 
terian Meeting  House,  and  fines  by  magistrates ; amounting  in  the  total  to  about  £445  per 
annum.  The  subscriptions  have  increased,  because  rations,  as  before  stated,  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  advances  of  money,  which  were  often  mis-spent.  The  persons  who  support  the 
institution  are  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  as  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  poorer  classes  subscribe. 

There  are  many  who  contribute  very  liberally ; but  there  are  some  who  withhold  and  refuse  any 
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subscription,  although  able  to  contribute.  If  all  subscribed  according  to  their  means,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  perform  their  duty  more  satisfactorily.  Should  the  subscriptions 
materially  fall  off,  it  is  thought  the  institution  would  cease.  There  is  not  any  capital  stock  in 
houses,  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  institution.  The  legacies  were  formerly  loft  to  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens,  and  by  them  intrusted  to  this  society. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  collectors,  owing  to  the  funds  being  uncertain 
ever  keep  any  portion  of  their  collections.  The  collectors  have  not.  any  per-centage  on  their 
collections.  Some  members  of  the  committee  go  round  by  districts  and  collect  subscriptions. 

The  funds  lie,  until  wanted,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  As  before  stated,  the  institution 
is  not  possessed  of  any  property,  title-deeds,  papers,  &c. ; nor  arc  any  sums  of  money  left  in 
the  hands  of  salaried  officers;  and  there  is  not  any  security  given  by  the  officer  in  whose 
hands  the  money  is  placed. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  was  about.  £430. 
Tlie  bills  are  examined  by  the.  monthly  committee  of  three,  on  whose  order  they  are  paid  by 
the  treasurer. 

The  accounts  are  made  up,  audited,  and  reported  annually,  and  presented  to  the  lull  body 
of  subscribers. 


BALLYSHANNON  MENDICITY  INSTITUTION. 
Established  nearly  Four  Years. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examinations  on  25 th  October  1834. 

— M'Donagii,  Esq.,  o.  c.  p. — John  M'Gowan,  Bang-beggar  to  the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity. 
Relief  is  not  given  to  such  as  ask  alms  in  the  streets,  but.  is  confined  to  those  who  used  to 
be  mendicants  in  the  town  of  Ballyshannon,  who  must  also  have  resided  for  three  years  in 
the  district.  There  is  no  restriction  to  persons  of  any  particular  age  or  trade,  nor  is  any  dis- 
tinction made  between  persons  of  any  particular  religious  persuasions.  Preference  is  given 
only  to  those  who  seem  most  distressed,  principally  widows  and  the  families  of  reduced 
labourers.  The  great  majority  of  applicants  are  aged  females. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money,  from  Ad.  to  9 d.  per  week  to  each  person ; it  does  not  vary  at 
any  particular  seasons  or  under  any  particular  circumstances,  but  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  children,  and  to  the  degree  of  distress  of  parlies. 

The  stipend  is  given  on  Thursdays,  and  seldom  does  more  than  pay  for  lodging. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  relief  has  been  given  was 
In  1833  . . 116 

1834  . . 102 

The  decrease  is  attributed  to  deaths.  The  applications  have  always  been  greater  than  the 
funds  could  assist,  and  very  much  beyond  the  powers  of  the  institution  to  meet. 

A docket  signed  by  five  of  the  committee  is  required  before  a claimant  is  put  on  the  books : 
although  some  cases  have  occurred  of  these  being  given  inconsiderately  to  persons  who  had 
friends  that  could  support  them,  nevertheless  there  have  been  very  lew  instances  of  imposi- 
tions, not,  one  in  thirty.  The  relief  given  by  this  institution  is  not  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
exertions  of  those^  who  receive,  but  the  persons  avc  generally  all  known  who  have  work  or 
could  obtain  it.  The  committee  of  19  subscribers  have  the  entire  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  of  this  institution ; they  are  most  respectable  individuals,  and  have  never 
lavoured  any  particular  applicants,  and  the  paid  officers,  being  allowed  no  control  which  could 
be  abused,  could  not  receive  a bribe  to  do  so  : but  there  arc  quite  as  many  persons,  who  are 
as  great  objects  of  relief  as  those  who  receive  it,  who  are  restrained  by  a sense  of  shame  from 
appiymg.  Assistance  has  been  given  to  some  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  their  own  country. 
No  persons  could  apply  under  a different  name  to  obtain  additional  relief,  as  they  arc  all 
known,  nor  has  an  instance  occurred  of  the  wives  and  eliildren  of  men  in  constant  employment 
applying.  There  being  no  other  institution,  persons  relieved  at  this  cannot  he  receiving  relief 
elsewhere.  Applicants  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses. 

To  obtain  relief  a personal  application  to  a subscriber  is  necessary,  which  has  not  been 
found  to  prevent  applications  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a recommendation. 

Worn-out  servants  and  labourers  have  become  much  more  liable  to  destitution  than  other 
classes,  from  want  of  frugality  in  the  time  of  health  and  youth,  owing,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  to  the  want  of  a savings’  hank.  It  is  supposed  that  many  persons  obtain  as  much,  or 
more,  from  various  chanties,  combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly  subsist  them  in  a house  of 
industry ; in  the  case  ol  sturdy  beggars  one  person  procures  as  much  as  would  support  a 
ianuly  ot  lour  or  five.  In  many  instances  they  obtain  a better  subsistence  than  an  honest  and 
industrious  working  man.  It  is  thought  that  people  generally  would  give  to  these  institutions,  if 
there  were  houses  of  industry  into  which  the  necessitous  could  be  received ; and  also  that  many 
would  be  glad  to  enter  such  establishments,  in  which  the  food  was  equal  to  their  own,  and  in 
which  work  was  found  them,  but  the  majority  of  persons  would  prefer  being  at  liberty. 

The  principal  direction  is  constituted  of  19  persons,  who  form  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment ; these  are  selected  from  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  composed  of  nine  Roman  Catholics 
and  ten  Protestants;  their  meetings  are  not  regularly  attended,  generally  about  10  or  12  are 
present  at  each.  Minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings.  The  Managing  Committee  meet 
once  in  each  quarter.  These  meetings  have  not,  been  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
senbers  on  account  of  the  refreshments  usual  on  such  occasions,  as  none  such  are  provided. 

A collector,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  are  the  officers  attached  to  the  institution,  and  no 
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particular  religious  belief  excludes  a person  from  being  elected.  The  collection  and  payin°- 
off  occupy  the  time  of  the  officers  at  least  one  day  in  the  week.  The  collector,  who  accounts 
to  the  treasurer,  is  the  only  salaried  officer;  he  receives  £10  per  annum  for  collecting,  and 
holds  no  other  situation  under  charitable  institutions.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  an 
officer  having  been  suspended  or  removed. 

The  district  affords  a sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in 
a more  minute  investigation  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  provided  it  hereafter  be  thought  expe- 
dient to  extend  the  system  of  relief.  a 1 

The  principal  sources  from  whence  the  institution  derives  its  funds,  and  their  amount,  are  as 
follow : — 

1834.  Annual  subscriptions  . . . . . .121170 

Donations  . . . . . . _ .600 

Poor’s  proportion  of  fines  . . . . . 12  111* 


£128  19  14 

1833.  Amount  of  funds  derived  under  the  above-named  heads  . £134  0 0 


In  reply  to  the  question  whether  any  particular  class,  trade,  or  sect,  are  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  it  is  stated  that  Protestants  subscribe  the  entire  amount  except 
£16.  2s.  yearly,  and  that  there  are  only  seven  Protestant  poor  on  the  list,  who  receive  out  of 
the  whole  £8.  2s.  yearly.  Some  among  the  Protestant  poor  subscribe.  There  are  but 
65  subscribers  altogether,  and  if  the  subscriptions  were  materially  to  fall  off  the  institution 
would  cease. 

The  accounts  arc  made  up,  audited,  and  reported,  once  a quarter,  and  as  often  exhibited  at 
a public  meeting  to  the  full  body  of  subscribers. 


NEWRY  MENDICITY  INSTITUTION. 

A Mendicity  Institution  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  has  existed  at  Newry  for  10 
years.  The  funds  were  at  first,  distributed  to  a number  of  poor  persons ; partly  in  money 
without  work,  partly  in  money  with  work  (spinning),  and  partly  in  meal.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  system  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  town  was  not  diminished,  and  in 
January  1834  a new  plan  was  adopted.  A house  was  taken  into  which  any  person  applying 
for  relief  is  admitted,  and  he  is  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  on  condition  of  performing  a 
certain  quantity  of  work,  and  of  complying  with  the  other  regulations  of  the  establishment.  °If 
any  person  applying  for  relief  refuses  to  go  into  the  house,  he  is  carried  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  commit  him  as  a vagrant.  The  following  are  the  regulations  required  to  be 
observed  by  the  inmates  of  this  asylum : — 

1.  All  persons  found  begging  in  the  town  of  Newry  will  be  taken  up  by  the  beadles,  and 
prosecuted  as  vagrants  according  to  law. 

2.  All  persons  in  want  of  food,  on  application  to  the  superintendents,  will  be  supplied  there- 
with, for  which  a portion  of  work,  suited  to  the  capability  of  each  applicant,  will  be  allotted, 
and  the  work  so  allotted  must  be  performed  before  the  applicant  is  suffered  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution. 

3.  All  persons  who  become  inmates  must  submit  to  strict  discipline,  hard  fare,  and  constant 
labour,  and  conform  to  all  other  rules  of  the  establishment. 

4.  All  strangers  passing  through  the  town  in  distress  will  be  allowed  to  remain  one  night 
in  the  workhouse. 

5.  No  spirituous  liquors  or  tobacco  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment. 

6.  All  persons,  on  entering  as  inmates,  must  he  washed  in  the  bath,  their  hair  cut  and 
combed,  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  institution  put  on,  their  own  cleaned,  tied  up,  and  labelled 
with  the  name  of  the  individual,  in  order  that,  they  may  be  returned  to  the  owner  on  leaving 
the  establishment,  when  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  institution  must  be  given  up. 

/.  The  hours  for  rising  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  commencing  the  1st  of  March,  to 
be  six  o’clock ; the  beds  and  bed-clothes  to  he  folded  up,  the  rooms  cleaned,  and  work  to  com- 
mence at  half  past  six  precisely ; breakfast  to  be  a.t  nine  o’clock,  work  resumed  at  ten,  dinner 
at  three,  work  resumed  at  four,  and  to  continue  until  half  past  six.  All  the  inmates  must  he  in 
bed  at  nine  o’clock.  The  superintendents  will  examine  the  different  rooms  at  a quarter  past 
mne  ; and  those  disobeying  this  rule  will  have  to  perform  the  extra  work  allotted  for  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

8.  Any  of  the  inmates  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  superintendents  will  be  punished  by 
extra  work,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence ; and,  for  a second  offence,  such  further 
punishment  as  the  committee  may  direct  and  the  law  sanction. 

9.  That  clergymen  only  be  permitted  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  circulate  or  lend  religious  books  or  tracts  to  or  among  them,  and  that  exclusively 
among  the  members  of  their  own  communion. 

The  dietary  of  this  establishment  is  as  follows: — For  breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  meal  made  into 
stirabout ; for  dinner,  flesh  meat  on  Sundays,  broth  on  Mondays ; and  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
with  herrings  or  a pint  of  buttermilk  alternately,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  average 
expense  of  food  for  each  individual  is  2d.  a-day.  The  work  required  of  the  inmates  is  spinning 
for  the  women,  and  stone-breaking  for  the  men  and  boys ; a certain  task  is  set  to  each,  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  them  during  the  whole  day,  and  they  are  required  to  finish  it  before  night. 
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Any  person  who  goes  to  the  house,  and  applies  to  the  superintendent,  will  be  supplied  with 
food,  if  he  does  the  work  required  in  the  house,  and  abides  by  the  rules  (see  Rule  2).  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  the  number  of  persons  in  the  house  was  only 
17  ; and  there  had  been  few  applications  for  admission.  In  many  cases  persons  who  sought 
relief  refused  the  offer  to  be  taken  into  the  house ; they  would  (the  Assistant  Commissioners 
were  informed)  generally  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  beg  through  the  town  rather  than  to  be 
maintained  on  the  conditions  of  hard  work  and  regular  discipline.  Where  the  applicants 
are  drunkards,  or  otherwise  notorious  for  their  had  character,  the  committee  arc  anxious  to 
keep  them  in  the  house,  but  they  are  very  unwilling  to  go  into  it. 

This  new  arrangement  of  the  Mendicity  Asylum  has  had  the  effect  of  nearly  clearing  the 
streets  of  beggars;  and  the  subscriptions  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  consequence  of  the 
convenience  thus  afforded.  A large  number  of  the  beggars  of  Newry  are  strangers,  who  have 
been  settled  there  for  four  or  five  years.  For  the  most  part  they  are  old  women,  many  of 
whom  have  children.  Since  the  new  regulation  many  able-bodied  women  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  town ; and  the  old  beggars  go  round  in  large  numbers  to  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
who  complain  of  being  much  annoyed  by  them.  Mr.  Forster,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
reforming  tins  Mendicity  Institution,  stated  to  the  Assistant.  Commissioners  that,  it  is  the 
general  habit  in  Ireland  for  paupers  to  come  and  settle  in  places  where  there  are  charitable 
funds,  whether  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  bequests,  or  Parliamentary  grant.  A 
residence  of  three  years  in  Newry  is  required  before  assistance  is  given  by  the  Mendicity  In- 
stitution ; and  he  had  known  instances  where  persons  had  come  from  distant  .parts  of  the  country, 
and  had  begged  for  three  years  in  the  town,  in  order  to  get  a title  to  relief.  In  1832,  at  the 
time  of  the  "cholera,  there  was  a soup-kitchen  at  Newry,  which  attracted  large  numbers  from 
the  country ; and  upwards  of  5,000  persons  in  the  town  received  assistance. 

Besides  the  inmates  in  the  house,  many  persons  are  also  relieved  by  this  institution  out.  of 
the  house.  These  persons  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  of  the  first  class  most  are  unable 
to  work.  Of  the  first  class  there  were,  in  April  1834,  98  families  receiving  a weekly  allowance 
of  3 d.  to  6 d.  in  money,  and  four  to  cjght  pounds  of  meal;  of  the  second  class  there  were  280 
families  receiving  each  week  from  four  to  14  pounds  of  meal.  The  number  of  families  being 
altogether  378,  and  the  average  of  each  family  being  about  four,  the  number  of  individuals 
relieved  would  be  about  1,500.  A strict  scrutiny  has  been  made  in  each  case  where  relief  is 
given  out  of  the  house ; and  only  three  or  four  instances  have  occurred  where  there  were  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them  who  were  unwilling  to  do  so.  Many  of  these  persons  are  old 
servants ; ancl  in  general  their  character  is  low,  a great  proportion  of  them  being  drunkards. 
The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  by  the  person  who  was  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mendicity  Institution  before  its  recent  reform,  that  “ he  knew  that  half  the  people 
on  the  books  (who  were  S00)  were  drinking  people,  who  had  brought  their  families  to  deso- 
lation by  it.  Many  had  been  tradesmen,  who  had  earned  high  wages.  There  were  many 
instances  of  the  wives  and  children  of  tradesmen  going  out  to  beg,  who  drank  all  their  wages, 
and  left  their  families  to  starve.’’ 

It  often  happens  that  the  meal  given  by  the  Mendicity  Institution  is  sold  in  order  to  purchase 
whiskey ; and  Mr.  Forster  informed  us  that  he  had  ascertained  personally  that  many  of  the 
blankets  and  clothes  given  away  in  charity  go  to  the  pawn-shop.  Some  of  the  more  respectable 
pawnbrokers  refuse  to  take  them,  hut  the  others  make  no  objection,  notwithstanding  the  stamp 
upon  them.  When  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  at  Newry  the  sum  of  £405.  7s.  2d.  had 
been  received  by  the  Mendicity  Institution  for  the  expenses  of  the  current  year;  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  subscriptions  would  amount  to  £500.  It  was  stated  that,  the  want  of  sub- 
scriptions is  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  committee  have  to  contend. 

In  all  the  three  towns  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  (namely,  Drogheda,  Dun- 
dalk, and  Newry),  the  institution  of  mendicity  houses,  in  which  the  poor  were  relieved  on  con- 
dition.  of  submitting  to  certain  rules  and  performing  a specified  amount  of  work,  has  been  found 
productive  of  great  benefits ; nor  did  we  meet  with  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  establishments,  so  long  as  they  are  properly  administered.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed,  that  while  they  furnish  a test  of  real  want,  and  have  the  effect  of  driving  away 
the  professional  mendicants  who  collect  in  the  towns  on  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  road,  the 
numbers  of  the  resident  poor  population  who  seek  to  bo  admitted  into  them  is  not  considerable. 
As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  a maintenance  will  only  ho  given  on  the  condition  of  hard  labour 
and  strict  discipline,  the  applications  for  admission  diminish  in  number,  or  the  persons  actually 
admitted  leave  the  house,  and  contrive  to  shift  for  themselves. 

From  observation,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  cannot  forbear  stating  it  as  their  decided  im- 
pression, that  the  complete  absence  of  all  cordiality,  arising  from  religious  differences,  far  more 
than  the  want  of  a wealthy  middle  class  or  the  non-residence  of  landlords,  tends  to  prevent  the 
organization  and  judicious  administration  of  voluntary  charities  in  the  part  of  Ireland  visited 
by  them ; and  they  fear  that  it  will  be  found  (so  long,  at  least,  as  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  remains  unchanged)  that  the  choice  lies  not  between  compulsory  relief  and  the  best 
form  of  voluntary  charity,  hut  between  compulsory  relief  and  the  worst  form  of  voluntary 
charity ; not  between  a poor-rate  and  a well-administered  workhouse  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  but  between  a poor-rate  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 
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COLERAINE  MENDICITY  ASSOCIATION. 

Established  Niue  Years. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examinations  on  the  27th  and  29 th  September  1834. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander. — Mr.  Black,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Cupples. — Rev.  Mr.DoiiERTV,  p.  p. — Mr.D. 

Dunlop. — Samuel  Knox,  Esq.,  mayor. — Dr.  Lever. — Rev.  Mr.  Macaldon. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick. 

— Thomas  Read,  Esq.,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Sillito. — Mr.  Taggart,  secretary. — Rev.  Mr.  Whiteside. 

The  rules  of  this  institution  are  against  street-begging,  but  these  cannot  be  strictly  . 

enforced.  Relief  is  afforded  to  the  destitute  generally,  without  being  confined  to  persons  of  Qualifications. 

any  particular  religious  persuasion ; a residence  of  seven  years  prior  to  1 825  is  required, 

but  temporary  relief  has  been  given  in  other  cases  ; no  preference  is  given  to  any  particular 

classes.  Two-thirds  of  the  applicants  are  females  ; nearly  all  are  of  the  class  of  labourers  ; 

the  women  without  any  employment,  or  not  sufficient  to  support  their  children ; the  males 

are.  aged  or  infirm. 

The  relief  given  is  in  money.  Of  120  who  are  relieved,  at  present  four  only  receive  so  Description  and 
large  a sum  as  Is.  6 d.  per  week,  the  remainder  from  Ijp.  down  to  6 d.  weekly,  to  pay  for  their  Amount  of  Relief, 
lodging.  The  amount  increases  in  winter  and  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  varies  according  to 
circumstances  generally. 

The  relief  is  only  given  weekly,  hut  in  cases  of  emergency,  which  rarely  occur,  a member  When  given, 
of  the  committee  gives  relief,  and  reports  the  case  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  relief  has  increased  since  this  district  was  visited  by  the  Capabilities  of  the 
cholera,  a mendicant  habit  having  been  created  then.  Applications  have  never  been  fewer  Institution, 
than  the  funds  could  assist,  but.  always  the  contrary.  No  account  has  been  kept  of  the 
number  of  applicants  during  each  of  the  last  three  years,  but  12  is  the  largest  number  of 
those  who  applied  and  were  relieved  in  one  day;  the  average  is  six. 

In  order  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  obtaining  relief,  two  members  of  the  committee.  Liability  toDecep- 
in  general,  are  appointed  to  visit,  each  case,  or  a memorial  is  produced,  signed  by  several  t'011, 
subscribers.  Those  precautions,  it  is  thought,  have  been  very  successful  in  preventing  imposi- 
tions, but  many  complain  of  money  having  been  misapplied  in  whiskey,  &c.  However,  they 
have  been  found  quite  necessary,  as  a few  who  are  not  in  great  distress  apply ; others,  who 
are  not  residents,  endeavour  to  pass  as  such,  and  many  who  seek  for  relief  are  intemperate. 

Persons  have  not  been  found  unwilling  to  provide  for  themselves  by  labour,  whilst  they  could 
receive  relief  from  such  institutions,  as  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  does  not  hold  out  such 
temptation,  and  those,  who  have  work,  or  could  obtain  it,  can  be  detected.  The  inspectors  , 

have  never  been  supposed  to  favour  particular  applicants  who  have  been  improper 
objects,  or  less  deserving  than  others  who  did  not  apply  ; in  general  the  relief  given  has  been 
considered  satisfactory.  In  some  instances  money  has  been  given  to  assist  persons  to  return 
to  their  native  places  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work ; but  occasionally  it  has  been  mis- 
applied. Persons  could  not  apply  here  under  different  names  to  obtain  more  relief,  nor  do 
the  wives  and  children  of  men  in  constant  employment  apply.  Those  who  are  relieved  at  the 
institution  cannot  receive  aid  from  similar  charities  at.  the  same  time,  there  being  no  other 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  form  of  application  for  relief  is  by  petition,  which  can  easily  be  accomplished.  No  Fonn  of  Appli- 
certifieate  is  requisite  as  to  the.  present  or  previous  habits  of  applicants,  but  a person  conti-  cation, 
nuing  to  be  a bad  character  would  be  rejected.  It  could  not  happen  that  the  most  eligible 
person  would  be  the  least  able  to  procure  the  necessary  recommendation. 

The  present  habits  of  the  applicants  being  carefully  inquired  into,  improvidence,  and,  in  Habits  of  Appli- 
the  case,  of  females,  want  of  work,  are  found  to  be  the  general  causes  of  destitution ; the  pre-  cants, 
valent  vices  are  drinking  whiskey,  tea,  &c.,  and  frequenting  the  numerous  public  houses.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  evil  of  intemperance  is  likely  to  continue  unless  a change  be  made 
either  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  licences  of  public  houses,  or  otherwise  lessening  their 
number  and  increasing  their  respectability.  Applicants  have  been  often  known  to  induce 
each  other  to  apply.  It.  is  not  supposed  that  persons  obtain  as  much  from  various  charities, 
combined  with  begging,  as  would  wholly  subsist  them  in  a house  of  industry,  nor  do  they 
thus  obtain  abetter  subsistence,  than  an  honest  and  industrious  working  man;  yet,  in  many 
instances,  their  mode  of  living  has  been  traced  to  have  been  extravagant,  for  their  class.  It  is 
said  that  the  people,  would  still  give  to  the  institution  if  there  were  houses  of  industry  into 
which  the  necessitous  could  be  received,  both  means  of  relief  being  deemed  necessary ; and 
it  has  been  found  here,  that  very  many  are  willing  to  enter  such  establishments,  though  the 
undeserving  refuse,  and  some  complain  of  the.  confinement  and  narrow  bounds.  , ..  , ■»*. 

The  district  comprises  the  town  of  Coleraine,  including  part  of  the  parish  of  Killowen,  in  ^ 
all  a mile  (Irish)  in  length.  The  population  is  about  6,000.  This  district  is  convenient,  but 
generally  parochial  districts  would  be  better.  ' There  are  no  similar  institutions  within  the 
district,  but  there  are  a Ladies’  Clothing  Society,  and  a Loan  Fund  amounting  to  ±o50. 

There  is  also  a poor-house  containing  30  aged  persons  connected  with  the  Mendicity.  One 
committee  might  manage  all,  if  the  funds  were  sufficient,  but  persons  now  contribute  two 
several  sums  to  each,  which  probably  they  would  not  include  in  one.  The  number  of  per- 
sons refused  relief  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  assisting  them,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
is  not  known  ; but  the  ext  ent  of  assistance  is  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  district.  Committee. 

All  subscribers  of  £1.  Lr.  are  on  the  committee,  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  ot 
Parliament  (a  special  Local  Act)  regulating  it.  The  meetings  of  this  committee  are  held 
weekly,  usually  at  11  o’clock,  a.  M.,  but  are  not  regularly  attended,  unless  in  cases  of  a 
App.  (C.)  Part  I.  R 
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special  notice ; and,  when  required,  the  governors  are  generally  sent  for,  as  they  live  near  the 
place  of  meeting;  five  or  six  are  in  the  habit  of  attending — five  constitute  a meeting- 
proxies  are  not  allowed : minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and  subscribers  and  strangers 
are  allowed  to  attend,  as  there  is  no  secret.  During  the  intervals  of  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee the  duty  is  performed  by  a member,  and  a paid  clerk,  or  superintendent. 

The  officers  are  appointed  by  the  committee,  and  continue  during  pleasure.  There  are 
one  treasurer;  one  collector,  who  is  paid  9 cl.  in  the  pound  on  all  collections;  a superintendent, 
who  receives  £16  yearly,  and  free  lodgings,  for  managing  this  and  taking  charge  of  the  poor- 
house,  &c. ; and  an  unpaid  secretary.  All  the  committee  act  as  auditors,  and  two  of  their 
body  as  inspectors.  The  voting  is  open ; a mode  of  election  considered  beneficial.  No 
particular  religious  belief  excludes  a person  from  being  elected  an  officer,  but  fitness  for  the 
duty  is  strictly  attended  to.  There  has  not  been  any  sudden  accession  of  subscribers  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  election  of  any  officer,  nor  any  great  decrease  in  subscriptions  after- 
wards ; nor  does  the  desire  of  obtaining  situations  for  themselves  or  their  friends  influence 
persons  to  become  subscribers,  although  the  collector  is  a subscriber.  The  superintendent  is 
employed  three  hours  weekly  in  distributions,  which,  with  his  duties  in  taking  charge  of  die 
poor-house,  & c.,  wholly  absorbs  his  time.  No  instance  has  occurred  of  an  officer  having  been 
suspended  or  removed. 

The  present  regulations  do  not  restrict  the  utility  of  the  institution ; but  if  regular  sum- 
mons were  served  on  members  of  the  committee  it  is  thought  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
No  inefficiency  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a uniform  system  of  management  in  all  such 
institutions.  Reports  are  annually  made  to  the  subscribers,  and  printed.  This  district  affords 
a sufficient  number  of  persons  qualified  and  willing  to  assist  in  a more  minute  investigation 
of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  provided  it  hereafter  be  thought  expedient  to  extend  the  system 
of  relief. 

The  funds  are  principally  derived  from  subscriptions,  and  if  they  materially  should  fall 
off  the  institution  would  cease.  The  receipts  of  the  Mendicity  Association  and  the  Coleraine 
Poor-house  were,  in  1834, 

£.  s.  d. 

Subscriptions  . . 344  11  10 

A legacy  . . . 947 


£353  10  5 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  sum  being  uncertain,  that  the  collector  keeps  a 
portion  of  what  he  collects. 

The  treasurer  receives  the  subscriptions  quarterly ; the  funds  are  generally  his  debtors ; 
and,  as  the  superintendent  never  has  charge  of  more  than  £5,  no  security  is  thought 
necessary. 

The  bills  are  examined,  previous  to  payment,  by  the  committee  and  treasurer,  and  under 
the  orders  ot  the  committee  payments  are  discharged  through  the  distributor  and  secretary. 

The  accounts  are  annually  made  up,  audited,  and  reported,  and  presented  to  the  full 
body  of  the  subscribers. 
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fir  muring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

CONNAUGHT— County  Galray—LougW— Parish  Loughrea.— (Pop.  7,797.) 

Rev.  S.  Medlicott. 

1.  About  1,200;  400  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  miserable  cabins. 

2.  I think  it  lias.  • ~~  ~ ~ 

3.  Gradual  increase.  ' ~ — 

4.  About  15  largo  hems,.,  „»,th  aboat  £18  pt.  y.ar  | and  .boat  IS  mall  ttaaM  horn..,  worth  .tat  £3  per 

5.  Persons  in  trade.  — — — — _ 

6.  None. 

7.  Farming  work.  " — 

8.  Very  little  in  farming  work,  and  a very  few  in  needlework.  ~ — 

9.  None.  ~ 

iIl'°1,bt  ^ 1,1  lh"  *“«•■  *"“d  b7  ■”  tM>  *™>  *•»  divided,  share  aad  .hare  alike,  that  each  muld  hare  £4. 10,.  p„ 

11.  Tradesmen’s  work  generally  paid  in  money;  labourers  in  provision  or  con  acre.  " 

J2.  Labourers  on  potatoes  and  salt,  or  sometimes  buttermilk,  or  salt  herrings;  tradesmen  generally  have  butter  and  eggs,  and  sometimes 

13.  I have  been  more  than  11  years  in  this  town,  and  I think,  in  these  respects,  during  that  period,  a deterioration  has  taken  place. 

14.  None.  “ — 

15.  No.  ' 


16.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  idle  and  drunken. 

17.  One  dispensary,  established  in  1821,  supported  partly  by  subscription,  and  partly  by  presentment. 


18.  Dispensary  aid  is  sought  by  the  potty  farmers  and  the  labouring  class, 

19.  No;  there  being  no  liOBpital  horo. 

20.  None.  " ~ 

21.  Instances  of  this  sort  aro  vory  numerous,  but  I cannot  state  their  number.  ~ 

22.  The  poorer  order  of  lodging-houses  have  bad  bed  and  bedding ; damp  clay  floors ; are  generally  in  bad  repair,  and  have  no  ventilation. 


23.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  town  in  these  respects. 

* 

24.  Between  licensed  and  unlicensed  there  aro  about  80  in  the  town. 

25.  Two. 

26.  The  poorest,  generally. 

27.  Two  young  men,  farmers. 

28.  America. 

29.  None.  ~ 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  g/COMMISSIONERS 

CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Galway — Parish  St.  Nicholas,  part  of. — (Pop.  3,000.) 


Rev.  P.  Daly,  p.  p. 


4.  The  houses  in  my  parish  are  going  to  decay  for  want  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  town. 


6.  No  manufactures  in  this  town,  if  whisky-making  may  not  be  so  called,  and  even  that  trade  is  decaying. 


7,  8,  9,  10.  Neiiher  men,  women,  nor  children  find  employment. 


12.  The  people  subsist  generally  on  potatoes ! 


13.  There  is  a change  for  the  worse  in  the  clothing,  feeding,  and  habitations  of  the  people ; and  it  is  worse  such  things  are  becoming  over/ 
year  for  the  13  years  that  I have  been  parish  priest. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment  have  been  opened  to  the  labouring  classes. 


15.  There  are  neither  savings’  banks  nor  benefit  societies. 


17.  There  is  one  dispensary  supported  by  a fund  reserved  in  the  year  1822  from  the  charities  then  sent  to  this  town,  and  from  presentments 
and  subscriptions  ; and  the  labouring  classes  and  tradesmen  seek  relief  from  it. 


18. 


19.  There  would  be  very  few  poor  thrown  on  the  benevolence  of  the  public  if  their  friends,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  could  procure 
employment ; for  the  lower  orders  would  generally  support  their  aged  and  infirm  friends. 


21.  In  many  houses  there  may  be  20  families  having  from  two  to  seven  persons. 


22.  The  beds  are  generally  straw  or  chaff,  and  the  bed-clothes  tattered  dirty  blankets  or  quilts  ; and  many  houses  or  rooms  of  thorn  having 
too  mucA  ventilation  for  want  of  being  able  to  glaze  the  windows,  or  otherwise  close  the  openings  and  under  Buch  circumstances  little  attention 


24.  There  are  1 2 or  14  public-houses. 


25.  There  is  one  pawnbroker ; the  luwer  orders  only  deal  with  him. 

26.  _ 


27. 
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Rev.  Mark  Finn , p.  p. 


1.  In  my  portion  of  the  parish  about  110  houses  ; some  very  good,  some  bad : many  stores,  being  convenient  to  the  docks. 


2.  Population  of  the  town  at  largo  has  increased,  but  not  that  of  my  quarter. 


3.  Population  of  the  town  lias  increased  very  much  since  the  past  50  or  60  years. 


4.  Many  good  houses  have  been  built  in  the  town  at  largo,  but  more  stores  than  houses  in  my  district.  In  town  generally  £50  or  £60  for 
isp'ectable  dwellings. 


5.  Traders,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c. 


6.  No  manufactures  whatever  in  town,  save  a paper-mill,  in  good  condition ; there  are  four  distilleries,  two  breweries,  many  flour-mills. 


7.  Some  procure  employment  in  these  establishments  when  at  work;  some  depend  on  uncertain  hire ; the  mass  of  the  people  are  without  any 
employment  or  means, — mere  destitute  paupers. 

8.  None  whatever,  save  in  the  paper-mill. 


9.  There  being  no  manufactures  children  are  not  employed ; about  50  females  are  instructed  in  lace-making  by  the  “ Presentation  Ladies.” 


10.  I know  of  no  case  where  all  the  members  of  a family  can  procure  work ; the  head  of  tho  family  oftentimes  feels  content  if  he  can  procure 
hire  two  or  three  days  each  week;  average  of  hire  lOrf. 


11.  They  get  money  when  employed. 


12.  Generally  on  potatoes  and  fish,  when  they  cun  be  procured. 


13.  The  condition  of  the  poor  is  infinitely  worse  a 

s to  food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  sir 

ice  the  general  peace. 

14.  None  whatsoever;  their  state  und  condition  a 

re  truly  deplorable. 

15.  None. 

16.  As  they  are  elsewhere. 


17.  None  in  my  quarter;  there  are  in  tho  town. 


21,22.  There  arc  many  alleys  and  old  houses  wherein  poor  persons,  such  as  widows  and  their  orphans,  reside,  oftentimes  10  or  12  in  an 
apartment;  there  was  one  entry  where  130  miserable  creatures  resided,  and  principally  in  one  old  house,  badly  ventilated;  no  bedding  scarcely; 
a little  straw  occasionally.  It  is  surprising  that  where  such  a multitude  was  congregated  the  mortality  was  not  greater. 


23.  Very,  very  bad. 

24.  Sis  in  the  Quay  quarter. 

25.  None  in  my  district. 

Ig!  ~ 

27.  Very  few  of  the  lower  class. 

28.  America. 

29.  I don’t  know  of  any. 

Strpp.  to  App  C.  (Past  I.)  c 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Galway — Parish  St.  Nicholas  (part  of). — Pop.  about  8,000. 


Rev.  Laurence  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

1.  I cannot  tell  the  number  of  houses  ; have  not  sufficient  time  to  enumerato  : the  houses  within  the  walls  are  all  old,  from  200  to  300  and  400 
years  built : those  without  the  walls,  inhabited  by  the  gentry,  are  modem  and  good ; those  inhabited  by  the  poor  are  thatched  hovels. 

2.  The  population  has  increased  greatly. 


3.  No  precise  period  can  be  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  this  increase.  It  is  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  progressive  and  gradual. 


4.  Within  the  last  three  years  very  few  houses,  either  good  or  bad,  have  been  built  in  my  parish. 


5.  Some  are  gentlemen  of  landed  property;  others  gaugers  and  half-pay  officers,  persons  of  small  means. 


6.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  this  town  or  parish  but  one  paper-mill,  which  I believe  would  leave  a remunerating  profit  were  it  not  for  the 
severity  of  the  Excise  Laws  and  exorbitant  duties. 


7.  Labouring  classes  have  no  particular  occupation ; they  are  prepared  for  every  description  of  labour  when  they  can  obtain  employment. 


8.  Women,  generally  speaking,  have  no  employment ; the  fisherwomen  make  and  mend  nets.  Some  females  aro  employed  in  preparing  raes 
for  the  paper-mill.  ' ° “ 


9.  Children  can  find  no  employment. 


10.  The  average  earnings  of  an  average  family  in  the  week,  of  mere  labourers,  may  be  rated  through  the  year  at  about  3s.  4tf.  per  week. 


11.  Wages  are  always  paid  in  money;  fishermen  receive  a share  of  the  earnings  of  the  boat;  there  are  five  men  to  every  sailing-boat;  the 

master  and  owner  gets  two  parts,  and  the  others  a part  each,  being  one-sixth  part  each.  • 

12.  Labourers  live  on  potatoes,  and,  when  they  can  procure  them,  either  milk  or  fish  of  the  worst  description. 


13.  The  alteration  is  for  the  worse  both  in  food,  clothing,  and  in  their  habitations,  from  the  period  of  the  Union,  but  particularly  from  the 
peace ; every  succeeding  year  is  worse  than  the  former. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment  are  opened  or  opening,  or  likely  to  open,  until  the  Union  shall  be  repealed.  Nothing  but  good  legislation 
can  or  will  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to  live  by  each  other;  the  artisan  to  live  by  the  agriculturist,  and  the  agriculturist  to  live  bvthe 
artisan.  ° 3 


15.  There  is  no  savings’  bank;  there  is  nothing  to  save;  the  people  are  in  a state  of  nudity  aud  starvation. 


16.  My  belief  is  the  tradesmen  are  generally  addicted  to  drinking. 


17.  There  are  no  hospitals,  dispensaries,  or  other  charitable  institutions,  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  which  I hold. 


21.  I cannot  exactly  tell  the  number  of  families  in  each  house  within  the  walls  ; in  the  very  old  houses  there  are  10,  15,  and  20  familios  in  the 


.22.  The  beds  and  bedding  are  not  only  filthy,  but  horrifying  to  look  at ; whilst  great  numbers  have  neither  bed  nor  bed-clothes,  but  sleep  at 
night  on  the  floor  in  the  clothes  which  they  wear  all  day,  which  are  very  scanty,  and  in  winter  very  wet. 


23.  There  are  but  two  sewers  in  the  entire  town;  ono  of  which,  the  principal  one,  is  in  my  parish. 

24.  The  public  houses  in  my  parish  are  about  10. 

25.  There  are  none. 

— — - ~ 

27.  Few  have  gone  from  my  parish ; very  few  are  able  to  go. 

28.  To  North  America. 

29.  None. 
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John  Moore,  Esq. 


4.  The  rental  of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Galway  exceeds  £42,000  per  annum,  by  the  treasurer’s  books. 


5.  Not  more  than  a tenth  of  the  proprietors  are  resident ; some  reside  in  England,  and  the  remainder  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  The  two 
greatest  proprietors  are  Hedges  tyre,  Esq.,  county  Cork,  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smyth,  Dublin.  The  sum  of  £40  000  is  annually  drawn 

m aay  .hap.  „hata„ ; tl.i.  i.  the  pd™,.*!  I*,  I,. 7po,.rty 


7.  About  1,000  are  labourers  and  the  lowest  order  of  mechanics;  the  labourers  a 
they  could  be  certain  of  four  days’  work  in  six. 


•onstant  employment,  and  would  be  well  pleased  if 


12.  Potatoes,  with  milk  sometimes,  but  much  more  frequently  with  salt  alone. 


14. 


15.  The  savings’  bank  has  been  discontinued. 


th0,re- are  V?  thia  town»Lut  not  in  this  parish,  a Fever  Hospital  and  Dispensary;  in  this  parish  there  is  a Widow  and  Orphan  Asvlum. 
established  srnce  the  year  1824,  which  gives  refuge  and  support  to  nearly  60  inmates ; this  asylum  owes  its  foundation  solely  to  the  benevolence 
iiatiioiic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  1 inn,  who  reared  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  continues  to  support  it  by  his  zealous  exertions. 


21.  The  cabin,  being  very  small, 


seldom  accommodate  more  than  one  family. 


24.  Eighteen  to  twenty.  No  illicit  distillation. 


_„5'  fj'ere  aro  two  shops  of  this  description  ; the  customers  are  principally  tradesmen,  with  some  of  the  labuurini?  classes,  but  the  latter  are  ir 
general  toopoor  to  possess  any  attic),  wortli  pawning. 


• Few  in  number. 


'•  To  the  Canadas. 


29.  None  whatever.  
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway— Galway— Parish  Bohermore  (part  of  St.  Nicholas).— Pop.  7,000. 


Rev.  B.  J.  Roche,  v.  p. 

1.  Something  about  1,000  houses : the  town  part  old;  the  suburbs  poor  and  wretched  hovels,  cabins. 


2.  It  has  increased,  and  it  continues  to  increase  every  day. 


3.  I cannot  specify  the  precise  or  particular  period  in  which  it  commenced  increasing ; the  part  of  it  situate  in  the  suburbs  appears  to  have 
increased  progressively,  as  the  poor  cottiers  in  the  country  were  unable  to  retain  their  holdings,  and  came  towards  town  to  improve  their  condition. 

4.  I cannot  state  exactly ; there  have  been  10  or  12  good  houses  built;  the  average  rent  may  be  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum,  some  of  them 
having  shops  in  front. 


5.  Generally  persons  in  business,  or  some  prosperous  tradesmen. 


6.  There  is  no  manufacture,  with  the  exception  of  a paper-mill,  which  is  not  in  my  parish ; it  lies  at  the  west  ond  o f the  town ; it  has  been 
some  years  established,  and  appears  to  go  on  pretty  well.  There  is  no  trade  generally  prosperous  ; a few  tradesmen  may  be  independent.  There 
are  also  some  breweries  and  distitleries,  flour-mills,  &c. 


7.  Manual  labour  when  they  can  procure  employment. 


8.  No  other  than  taking  care  of  their  hovels  and  dressing  their  victuals,  when  they  can  be  provided  by  the  men;  the  poor  women  in  the 
suburbs  go  into  the  country  and  beg  for  potatoes. 

9.  The  children  have  no  employment ; they  are  sent  (I  mean  those  who  have  any  clothes  to  wear)  to  the  National  or  other  Schools  to  receive 
instruction. 

10.  The  man  is,  generally  speaking,  the  only  person  employed;  the  average  amount  of  the  labouring  man’s  wages  is  from  2s.  (id.  to  3i.  id. 
per  week,  when  he  can  get  three  or  four  days’  employment. 


11.  Always  paid  in  money. 


12.  Generally  potatoes  ; sometimes  fish,  and  occasionally  milk  and  vegetables. 


13.  The  only  alteration  that  has  taken  place  is  that  their  condition  is  growing  every  day  worse : from  the  oldest  persons  in  the  parish,  with 
whom  I have  communicated  on  the  subject,  I learned  that  it  commenced  from  the  period  of  the  emaciating  measure  of  the  Union,  and  increased 
from  1815. 


14.  The  docks  and  quays  that  have  been  commenced  here  promise  employment  to  a great  many;  any  other  source  of  employment  that  may 
have  opened  has  been  very  partial  and  insignificant. 


15.  There  is  no  savings'  bank ; there  is  a tradesman’s  society,  designated  “ the  Mortality  Society,”  by  which  some  pecuniary  relief  is  afforded 
to  some  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  deceased  tradesmen ; the  contributions  are  small ; respectable  persons  sometimes  contribute,  and  occasionally 
candidates  at  elections. 


16.  They  are,  like  the  generality  of  the  Irish  tradesmen,  too  poor  to  be  able  to  save  any  thing,  and  drink  a portion  of  even  the  little  they  cam. 


17.  A County  Infirmary,  founded  in  the  year  1766  ; a Widow  and  Orphan  Asylum,  founded  by  the  Rov.  Mr.  Finn,  my  predecessor,  in  1824, 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 


18.  Into  the  former  the  landed  proprietors  send  their  tenantry ; and  poor  housekeepers  and  their  female  children  are  admitted  into  the  latter. 


19.  I have  received  no  such  applications. 


20.  None. 


21.  There  are  some  alleys  and  laues  where  there  are  houses  in  wlxich  eight  or  ten  families  congregate,  many  of  these  families  comprising  eight 
or  ten  persons. 


22.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  such  lodgings : one,  called  a “carman’s  stage  ;"  the  other,  still  poorer,  where  the  straw  pallet,  or,  in  some 
instances,  the  damp  floor,  is  divided  with  strolling  beggars  or  some  poor  travellers ; in  most  places  there  is  no  ventilation. 


23.  The  suburbs  in  a very  dirty  dangerous  state ; and  even  the  town  part  of  the  parish  cannot  boast  of  much  better. 

24.  About  24. 

25.  Four. 

26.  Generally  tradesmen  and  the  labouring  class. 

27.  The  poor  of  the  suburbs  are  constantly  changing  into  the  country  : some  go  to  England ; others,  who  can  make  out  a passage, 

to  America. 

28.  



29.  I know  of  no  instance  in  which  such  assistance  has  been  afforded. 
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Rev.  Richard,  Gibbons,  p.  p. 


1.  By  a surrey  and  valuation  of  tho  town,  taken  under  the  Cleansing  and  Lighting  Act  in  the  year  1830,  the  number  and  description  of 
houses  were  as  follow Houses  valued  at  £'20  and  upwards  per  year,  105;  ditto  valued  at  sums  between  £10  and  £20,  135;  ditto  valued  at 
sums  between  £5  and  £10  per  year,  211  ; ditto  under  £5  a-year,  200:_total  651.  Houses  built  within  the  last  three  years,  30.  Total  to  this 
time,  681  houses. 


2.  There  is  a gradual  increase  in  the  population,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 


3,  The  increase  has  been,  and  is,  progressive. 


4.  Upwards  of  30  houses  have  been  bruit  within  the  last  three  years,  of  which  one-third  are  houses  worth  from  £30  to  £50  per  y< 
remainder  are  houses  of  an  inferior  description,  value  from  £5  to  £10  per  year.  1 J 


5.  Shopkeepers,  an  innkeeper,  a pensioner,  two  couutry  gentlemen,  and  a superannuated  revenue-officer. 


6.  A brewery  and  a tan-yard  are  the  only  manufactures  established  in  the  town the  brewery  is  of  an  old  standing  and  the  tan-yard  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  proprietors  of  those,  together  with  grocers,  clothiers,  innkeepers,  and  a few  of  the  spirit  retailers,  are  the  most  pros- 
perous traders  of  the  town. 


7.  Agricultural  labour,  and  labour  connected  with  the  traders  of  the  town. 


8.  No  employment,  save  for  those  engaged  as  domestic  servants. 


9.  No  employment  for  children,  with  the  exception  of  half  a dozen  boys,  aged  from  10  to  12  yearn,  employed  in  attending  tobacco-spir 


10.  Such  employment  as  supposed  in  the  query  does  not  occur ; the  father  and  the  eldest  son,  the  only  members  of  the  family  employed,  may 
earn,  on  an  average  rate  of  employment,  about  £10  a-ycat.  , 3 


11.  In  money,  for  labourers  engaged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk  generally,  and  herrings  occasionally. 


13.  No  alteration  in  food  or  habitations : clothing  considerably  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  and  leather,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 


14.  None,  save  the  employment  afforded  by  the  erection  of  a gaol  and  barracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 


15.  No  benefit  societies.  There  is  a savings’  bank,  established  since  the  year  1824,  the  manager  of  which,  in  his  last  annual  report,  states 
that  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  tW  deposits  made  therein;  those  deposits  are  generally  made  by  domestic  servants,  artificers  trades- 
men, commercial  clerks,  and  small  shopkeepers. 


16.  In  general  they  are  sober  and  industrious. 


17.  A county  infirmary  only,  established  a long  time,  supported  by  donations,  and  by  an  annual  Grand  Jury  presentment,  which  is  levied  off 


18.  The  poorer  class. 


19.  I do  not. 


20.  No  house  of  industry. 


21.  There  are  92  families  so  circumstanced,  comprising  about  500  individuals. 


v«y  many  cases  the  bedding  consists  of  straw  strewed  on  the  floor,  and  very  indifferent  slender  covering,  together  with  their  own 
clothes.  In  general  they  are  in  bad  repair,  and  are  ventilated  by  means  of  the  chimneys  and  doors,  having  no  windows. 


23.  Sewers  in  bad  repair,  and  streets  filthy. 


24.  Forty-eight. 


25.  None. 

26.  None. 


mMte/ one^priv^e611  5 'a  1832,  thirteen  families ; in  1833,  none ; principally  tradespeople ; one  medical,  and  one  half-pay  quarter- 

_ 28-  To  British  America. 

29.  None  that  I am  aware  of. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Westport — Parish  Aughavale. — Pop.  15,315. 


Rev.  J.  White. 

' 

1.  The  number  I cannot  state.  Houses  generally  slated  and  good. 

2.  Don’t  know. 

' 

3.  

4.  Don’t  know  the  number;  a good  many. 
Don’t  know. 

5.  Some  of  all  classes. 

6.  Some  weavers.  The  weaving  business  very  much  on  the  decline  for  some  yoars,  though  rather  revived  this  year. 

7.  The  worst  of  all,  “ idleness .” 

8.  A little  spinning. 

9.  Only  what  preparation  for  weaving  may  afford. 

10.  Men  rarely  get  more  than  6 d,  a day;  women  and  children  from  3d.  to  id. 

11.  I believe  in  money. 

12.  Potatoes. 


13.  Only  know  the  parish  for  four  years ; it  has  undergone  no  change. 


14.  None  that  I know  of. 

15.  A savings’  bank  is  at  Castlebar,  and  it  is  more  or  less  cumulated  with  this  pluce.. 


16.  Very  bad,  and  very  drunken,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  enables  mo  to  speak. 


17.  No  hospital ! No  dispensary ! A Dorcas  Society  was  lately  established  by  a few  individuals  (ladies). 


54  irSSiSSs: 


Wexford  enjoys,  not  to  speak  of  England. 

21.  There  are  houses  in  which  os  many  as  half  a dozen  families  reside ; can’t  say  total  aumbor  of  individuals. 


22.  Very  miserable  and  filthy,  and  everything  bad. 


23.  I think  the  streets  generally  clean,  and  I believe  there  are  a proper  number  of  sowers. 


24.  Can’t  say ; the  parish  is  very  large. 


25.  Don’t  know. 

26. 


27.  I think  we  lost  in  1S31  about  150  Protestants,  and  in  1832  about  250  • 
of  Roman  Catholics.  They  were  the  most  respectable  of  our  people  that  went.’ 


28.  To  Canada. 

29.  I believe  none. 


I believe,  left  the  parish  this  year.  Can’t  say  the  number 
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(No  Signature.) 


1.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five.  In  the  country  part  of  this  parish  the  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  i 
value ; in  the  town  there  aro  300  let  at  an  average  rent  of  from  £3  to  £7,  and  209  from  £9  to  £38. 


2.  Yes. 


thatched,  and  of  little 


4,  Fifty-four;  of  these  34  are  let  from  £4  to  £7,  and  the  rest  from  £9  to  £15,  all  slated. 


5.  They  ure  chiefly  publicans  and  grocers,  in  middling  circumstances. 


6.  None  whatsoever.  No  trade  prospering  in  Athlono. 


7.  Labourers  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  two  distilleries,  one  brewery,  and  the  barrack  department,  and  some  few  get  occasional  employment 
through  the  town. 


8.  None. 


9.  No  employment. 


10.  In  winter  labourers  generally  receive  8d.  per  day,  in  summer  10d.;  tradesmen  in  summer  2s.  6d.  per  day,  in  winter  2s. ; all  without  diet. 


11.  Always  in  money. 


12.  Labourers  subsist  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  the  tradesmen,  when  employed,  have  occasionally  better  food. 


13.  No  alterations,  save  in  their  dwelling-houses,  and  that  from  1824. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment ; no  beneficial  change. 


15.  None. 


16.  Generally  so. 


17.  There  is  a dispensary,  established  in  1826,  and  supported  by  public  subscription:  no  hospital : no  charitable  institution  : there  is  a charter- 
school  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  but  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  principles  on  which  it  is  established  defeat  every  charitable  purpose, 
and  when  founded  I know  not. 


18.  Generally  the  poor  and  the  indigent. 


19.  Very  seldom. 


20.  There  is  no  such  house. 


21.  There  are  90  houses  in  which  two  families  reside,  1G  houses  with  three  families,  and  nine  with  four,  at  an  average  of  four  to  each  family. 


22.  The  bods  are  generally  of  chaff  or  straw,  with  blankets  or  ruga  for  covering,  of  an  inferior  description.  The  ventilation  and  repair  not  very 


23.  In  a very  bad  state,  particularly  the  town. 


24.  Fifty. 


25.  Two. 

26.  Labourers  and  tribesmen. 

27.  Fifteen  families,  labourers,  tradesmen,  and  persons  holding  only  a few  acres  of  land  ; in  all  45  each  year. 


8.  Generally  to  the ‘United  States  of  America;  very  few  to  British  America. 

„ They  have  received  no  assistance  (unless  the  unmarried  from  their  parents),  but  were  enabled  to  emigrate  by  the  sale  of  their  little  farms, 
or  toe  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

CONNAUGHT— County  Sligo— Sligo  (part  of)— Parish  Calry.— Pop.  6,420. 


Rev.  William  Armstrong. 


1.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 


2.  It  has. 

3.  It  seems  regularly  progressive  notwithstanding  emigration;  a great  many  died  of  cholera  in  1832,  hut  I think  deaths  have  been  less  fre- 
quent since. 

4.  Perhaps  30  or  40  new  houses  of  all  descriptions,  except  the  very  best  kind  of  residences.  Average  rent  perhaps  £ 15  or  £20. 


5.  Private  gentlemen  in  town  or  men  in  business,  and  some  small  tenants  in  the  country  who  have  built  cabins. 


6.  A brewery  just  established,  promising  well ; no  manufactures  unless  handicrafts;  linen  trade,  many  years  old,  expiring  fast,  although  of 
late  a little  revived ; the  weavers  numerous,  and  now  in  abject  poverty ; many  weavers  are  gone  out  as  servants  and  labourers. 


7.  Agriculture,  work  in  merchants’  stores  at  grain  or  other  provisions,  calling,  &c.,  road-making. 


8.  Spin  (a  little  only  of  late  years),  gather  potatoes,  weed,  and  on  their  own  little  farms  any  light  work;  gather  shell-fish,  and  sell  fish  and 
vegetables. 


9.  Prom  nine  or  ten  years,  employed  as  the  women. 


10.  Man,  Sd.  per  day  average,  say  two-thirds  employed,  £G.  19s.  2d.’,  wife  Ad.  per  duy  average,  say  one-third  employed,  £1.  18s. ; a married 
•woman  could  not  be  at  work  out  of  doors  more  than  one-third  of  her  time ; four  children  'id.  each,  average,  say  one-half  employed,  £7. 16s.:— 
total,  £16.  3s.  2d.  I leave  out  Sabbaths. 


1 1.  Generally  money  ; sometimes  in  rent  of  house  or  land ; sometimes  in  goods,  &c.,  by  merchants,  aud  in  provisions  by  farmers. 


12.  Chiefly  potatoes  and  milk;  a little  porlc  or  offal ; too  much  whisky,  which  chiefly  causes  want  of  wholesome  food. 


13.  I think  very  little  of  late  is  altered ; better  in  some  employments,  worse  iu  others ; business  better  at  shipping-quays ; farming  and  weaving 
very  bad,  especially  since  peace. 


14.  1 know  of  little  worth  notice ; perhaps  they  are  more  sober,  and  therefore  in  better  circumstances : tobacco  is  a heavy  tax ; young  lads 


15.  The  savings'  bank  is  prosperous,  though  slowly  progressive ; a few  mechanics  contribute,  and  some  police  and  coast-gunrd  men,  and  others 
in  small  offices,  some  servants.  A Charitable  Loan  Fund  of  £2,000,  borrowed  from  county  trustees,  has  added  to  the  comforts  ofgreat  numbers 
in  little  farms  and  dealing. 


16.  I think  not  particularly  so ; rather  otherwise. 


17.  County  Hospital,  as  usual ; Fever  Hospital,  by  Grand  Jury;  Sligo  Dispensary,  half  by  Grand  Jury,  half  by  subscriptions  ; all  established 
many  years ; Cholera  Orphan  House  in  1832  by  subscriptions.  Several  charity  schools. 


18.  Very  poor. 


19.  Not  often. 


20.  In  the  union  of  St.  John’s,  of  which  Calry  is  a part,  a Mendicity  House  feeds  about  90,  aud  lodges  about  60  ; I think  the  applicants  are 
much  as  usual. 


21.  Very  many,  indeed,  do  so  in  town. 


22.  Very  indifferently  provided ; several’  sleep  joften  in  same  bed,  at  ljrf.,  2d.,  or  3d.  per  night. 


23.  Indifferent ; privies  wanted  to  small  houses,  especially  in  town. 


24.  They  are  very  many. . 


26.  Four  in  the  union ; none  in  the  parish  of  Calry. 


26.  Very  poor  indeed,  especially  drunkards  ; they  strip  the  people  naked  by  day  and  night;  a man  fond  of  indulgence  pledges  every  thing. 


27.  In  1831  and  1832  perhaps  200  or  250  each  year;  in  1833  perhaps  60  or  70 : the  industrious  go,  and  some  to  avoid  punishment  or  escape 

debt;  many  carry  money  with  them. 


28.  America  chiefly,  i.  e.  Canada ; England,  and  Scotland. 


29.  A little  from  friends  or  landlords. 
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Thomas  Havghton,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

"l  Gross  number,  including  the  Queen’s  County  port  of  the  town  called  Graigue,  about  1,650. 


2.  The  population  of  Carlow  propor  appears,  by  a comparison  of  the  census  of  1821  with  1831,  to  have  increased  1,548,  male  and  female. 


4 About  100  houses  have  been  built  in  the  borough  within  the  time  mentioned ; one-third  may  be  estimated  at  £10  yearly  rent  and  upwards, 
such  as  qualify  the  inhabitant  to  a right  of  voting  for  the  borough  member ; the  remaining  two-thirds  are  from  £2.  10j.  to  £7.  10s.  yearly  value. 
Some  few  thatched,  but  generally  built  of  limestone  and  brick,  and  slated. 


5.  Chiefly  tradesmen,  mechanics,  labourers,  pensioners,  &c. 


6 We  have  many  extensive  corn-mills  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  and  a large  number  of  malt-houses,  tail-yards,  distilleries, 

breweries  and  such  like  description  of  manufactures ; besides  tradespeople  of  all  descriptions,  most  of  whom,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work, 
are  generally  in  good  employ  at  fair  wages. 

7 The  labourers  generally  find  employ  in  the  manufactories  mentioned  in  No.  6,  as  well  as  at  tho  permanent  and  occasional  demand  for 

labourers  incident  to  a largo  and  populous  town. > 

8 Some  women  liave  constant  employ  as  house-servants,  and  in  attending  the  markets  as  dealers  in  vegetables,  milk,  potatoes,  butter,  eggs, 

poultry,  fish,  &c. ; but  the  greater  part  have  no  regular  employ,  except  in  harvest,  and  in  the  culture  and  weeding  of  onions,  which  are  extensively 
cultivated  here.  

9.  Except  in  seedtime  and  in  harvest,  and  the  assistance  they  may  give  their  parents,  the  labour  of  children  finds  little  demand  here;  they 
are,  however,  generally  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 

10.  All  civcumstauccs  considered,  X should  say  the  yearly  income  of  a tradesman  here,  with  the  very  trifling  aid  he  may  receive  from  his  wife 
and  children,  would  amount  to  from  £30  to  £40  per  annum,  according  to  circumstances  ; and  a labourer,  his  wife,  &c.,  at  from  £16  to  £18  per 
annum,  and  possibly,  in  some  few  instances,  more. 

N.B.  Tradesmen’s  wages  hero  are  2s.  Oil.,  and  labourers  10a.  to  Is.  4a.,  and  women  Od.  per  day. 

11.  Wages  here  are,  I believo,  always  paid  weekly  in  money. 

12.  The  food  of  the  tradespeople  I believo  to  bo  tolerably  good,  such  as  tea  breakfast,  meat  dinner  occasionally,  &c.  The  diet  of  the  labourer 
and  his  family  is,  however,  very  inferior,  consisting  of  potatous  and  milk,  occasionally  a salt  herring,  and  sometimes  in  the  slaughtering  season 
they  are  enabled  to  purchase  a little  of  the  bacon-offal. 


13.  1 cannot  say  X have  perceived  much  change  in  the  food,  clothing,  or  habitations  of  the  poor  people  here  for  many  years ; but  if  there  be 
any,  I believe  it  is  for  the  better  (as  far  as  cleanliness  in  their  habitations). 


14.  With  the  exception  of  a Ladies’  Association,  some  years  in  active  usefulness,  in  employing  hundreds  of  ihe  poor  in  spinning,  knitting, 
weaving,  and  net  making,  &c.  (the  goods  being  sold  in  a shop  for  the  support  of  the  institution),  I am  not  aware  of  any  new  sources  of  employ 
for  the  poor  here. 

15.  There  is  at  present  no  savings’  bank;  there  are,  however,  three  or  four  what  may  he  termed  benefit  societies  in  the  town,  the  principal 
members  being  tradespeople,  who  pay  a quarterly  subscription,  and  in  return  receive  a weekly  support  in  time  of  sickness;  and  on  death  of 
member  or  his  wife,  funeral  expenses  and  a donation  from  each  member  is  paid  to  the  survivor. 

N.B.  One  of  these  clubs  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  a century. 


16.  The  working  tradespeople  here  are  generally  industrious,  and  in  good  employ,  but  many  of  them  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  earnings 
in  drinking. 

17.  The  public  iustitutions  are,  1st,  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum  for  105  pauper  lunatics,  supported  by  grand  jury  presentment,  and  built  in 
1831,  cost  £25,000;  bosides  tho  Infirmary,  Fever  Hospital,  and  Dispensary,  also  supported  by  grand  jtuy  P 

There  is  also  a Mag " 
public  laundresses ; - 
Free  School,  the  Carlow  Public  Day  S 
all  established,  and  going  on  prosperously,  for  many  years. 

18.  The  poor  of  all  clasnos,  without  distinction,  on  obtaining  the  necessary  recommendations. 

19.  With  one  exception  (stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum  last  year),  X am  not  aware  of  any  applications  or  admissions  under  the 
circumstances  noted  in  this  query. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  town  or  pariah. 


21.  See  my  answer.  No.  22. 


i ally  rc!,orted  to  by  travellers  are,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  numbers  and  consequent  competition,  com- 
“ ly  ...  , , r, X . ....  ...  affor(]  u weekly  refuge  to  the  labouring  poor,  who,  from  the  combination  of  various 


22.  The  lodging-houses  . ...  , 

paratively  comfortable  and  well  ventilated.  But  such  «•«..*- •— * o - - , 4 _ 

causes,  may  have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  are  exceedingly  wretched  in  every  particular,  and  crowded  to  excess. 


23.  There  are  hut  few  public  sewers,  hut  the  town  is  locally  well  circumstanced,  having  two  rivers  intersecting  it. 

24.  The  number  of  licensed  publicans  and  grocers  retailing  spirits  is  about  40,  hut  many  sell  clandestinely. 

25.  There  are  two  licensed  pawnbrokers  in  this  town.  


i.  I believe  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  resorting  to  the  pawnbrokers  are  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  tradesmen  “J ^ 

labouring  poor;  some  from  necessity,  but  unfortunately  too  many  to  gratify  their  craving  appetite  for  both  tea  and  whsky.m  fact  it  comes 
:rmy  observation  weekly,  that  a considerable  number  of  the. broils  and  breaches  of  the  peace  at  the  petty  sessions  of  this  ^ 

« „ ;n.lh„  icrt.d  with  lb.  imwn-ofE..  or  .Thi.ky-sh.p^  the  bnm  .»S  1 th‘  cl ffifg 


Of  the  latter.  And  it  is  my  conviction,1  that  where  there  are  no  poor-laws  there  should  be  no  pawn-offices  ullowed.  at  least  so  far  as  tl 
and  bedding  of  the  poor  are  concerned;  the  scenes  presented  at  those  places  on  Saturday  evening  and  Monday  morning  are  deplorable. 


27.  X have  no  means  of  stating  correctly,  but  I believe  the  number  to  have  been  considerable. 


To  British  America,  to  the  United  States,  New  South  Wales,  &c. 

29.  I believe  they  have  gone  generally  at  their  own  expense. 

Supp.  to  App.  C.  (Past.  I.) 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Carlow — Carlow — Parish  of  Carlow — Pop.  9,774. 


Rev.  Francis  Maher,  P.  p. 


1.  About  1,401).  The  houses  of  shopkeepers  aud  professional  men  are  generally  respectable  houses.  The  cabins,  which  are  very77u7cii77 
in  the  suburbs  and  back  lanes,  are  filthy,  narrow,  thatched  hovels,  consisting  of  two  apartments— a kitchen  and  a bed-room. 


2.  The  population  has  increased. 


3.  From  the  peace  in  1S15.  The  system  of  consolidating  farms,  which  began  to  work  about  that  period,  and  the  subsequent  disfranchisement 
of  the  40s.  freeholders,  threw  many  of  the  small  land-owners  of  the  neighbouring  counties  into  the  lanes  of  this  town.  Some  of  them  opened 
public  houses  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  injury  of  public  morals.  Others  fell  into  the  rank  of  day-labourers  or  beggars. 


4.  About  75  houses,  of  which  25  may  be  worth  from  £10  to  £12  a-year.  The  remainder  rate  at  from  £2. 10s.  to  £5. 


5.  Tradesmen  aud  labourers. 


C.  No  manufactures,  properly  speaking. 


7.  The  labourers  are  chiefly  employed  in  flour-mills,  malt-houses,  brewing-houses,  serving  tradesmen,  and  in  making  roads.  In  spring  and 
harvest  they  obtain  employment  for  a few  weeks  in  the  country. 

8.  Beyond  the  care  of  their  houses  and  families  the  women  find  but  little  employment. 


9.  Children  find  no  employment  worthy  of  notice. 


10.  In  this  town  tradesmen  find  employment  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  at  2s.  6d.  a-day.  Labourers,  about  seven  months,  at  from  lOd  to 
Is.  a-day.  The  average  earnings  of  a wife  aud  four  children  are  very  little  indeed ; perhaps  not  £1  a-year. 


11.  Always  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes  twice  or  three  times  a-day,  with  milk  or  a salt  herring  perhaps  one-half  of  the  year,  constitute  the  food  of  the  labourer.  Hie 
tradesman,  besides  a better  supply  of  potatoes,  has,  in  addition,  coarse  meat  twice  or  thrice  a- week,  aud  oftentimes  bread  and  tea  for  breakfast. 


13.  Very  little  alteration  indeed.  The  poor  labourer  is  still  clothed  with  wretched  rags,  and  fed  on  potatoes ; and  many  of  them  worse  housed 
than  hogs  in  a farmer's  yard. 


14.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  tradesmen  of  this  town  were  constantly  employed  in  public  buildings.  These  are  now  finished,  and  I know 
of  no  new  source  of  employment  worthy  of  notice.  •* 


15.  No  savings’  bank  in  the  parish.  Three  benefit  societies,  the  members  of  which  are  generally  tradesmen,  who  pay  a monthly  or  quarterly 
subscription  to  these  institutions.  In  return,  they  receive  pecuniary  assistance  in  time  of  sickness.  And  in  case  of  death,  the  funeral  expenses  of 
the  member  are  defrayed,  and  some  relief  afforded  to  the  widow  or  children  of  the  deceased.  These  societies  are  generally  well  miuiagud,  aud  are 
in  rather  a prosperous  condition  . 


16.  The  working  tradesmen,  with  few  exceptions,  are  very  industrious ; but  many  of  them,  unfortunately,  are  not  of  sober  habits. 


17.  1— a lunatic  asylum,  established  in  1831,  for  five  counties,  and  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments.  2 — a county  infirmary;  3— fever 
hospital.  4— a dispensary,  established  for  mauy  years,  and  supported  by  a county  cess.  5— a Magdalen  asylum,  supported  by  the  labours 
of  those  reclaimed  females  who  have  been  admitted  into  it.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  this  parish,  fi — Female  School  Presentatioa 
Convent,  an  old  establishment  supported  and  conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  convent.  7 — Carlow  National  Free  School,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education.  8 —Carlow  Public  Day  School,  and  Infant  School,  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood : of  a few  years’  standing. 


18.  The  poor  of  all  classes. 


19.  I have  received  no  such  applications. 


20.  No  house  of  industry  in  the  parish. 


21.  The  number  ot  families  who  reside  two  or  more  in  the  same  house,  about  GOO  ; each  family  consisting  of  four  or  five  persons  about 
2,600  iu  ail,  so  circumstanced,  out  of  a population  of  10,000. 


22.  The  ’lodging-houses  referred  to,  with  few  exceptions,  present  nothing  to  the  view  but  rags  aud  filth  and  wretchedness.  The  beds  and 
bedding  of  the  worst  description.  No  attention  paid  to  ventilation. 


23.  The  town  of  Carlow,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a good  situation,  having  a fall  for  water  from  every  street  into  the  rivers  Barrow  or  Burn, 
is,  notwithstanding,  remarkably  dirty.  The  sewers  are  not  kept  open:  the  streets  are  seldom  cleansed. 

24.  About  57.  " ~ 7 


25.  One. 

26.  With  the  labourers  and  tradesmen,  when  unemplo  yed. 


27.  I have  heard  of  no  emigrants. 


29. 
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Rev.  Robert  Butler. 


1.  According  to  the  Applotment-hook,  there  are  334  houses:  this,  however, is  an  insufficient  criterion.  According 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  lire  parish  was  879  ; of  uninhabited  28  : of  these  the  greater  proportion  are  cabins.  b 


to  the  last  censi 


5,  the 


2.  I should  not  think  that  it  has  increased  of  late:  rather,  perhaps,  diminished  in  consequence  of  emigration  and  cholera  which  has 

for  the  third  time,  visited  this  city.  ° 


3. 


4.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  there  have  boon  about  20  new  houses  built.  About  half  of  these  are  inhe  bited  by  the  labouring  classes  at 
about  40s.  a-year.  j the  rest  being  £5  a-year.  Most  of  those  are  public  houses.  b ’ 


rent  of 


5.  The  proprietors  of  the  new  houses  are,  I believe,  chiefly  publicans. 


6.  There  is  a factory  in  the  parish  for  the  manufacture  af  blankets  and  coarse  cloths,  established,  I believe,  about  30  years  ago.  It 
declining  condition,  and  likely,  I understand,  to  decline  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  present  high  price  of  wool.  fa 


7.  The  planting  and  digging  potatoes. 


8.  Numbers  of  women  leave  the  town  every  day  with  tobacco,  and  needles,  and  thread  j these  they  exchange  in  the  country  for  potatoes, 
with  which  they  return  home  in  the  evening : others  beg  through  the  country.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  they  get  employment  in  planting  and 
digging  potatoes. 

9.  Since  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  ceased,  children  find  little  employment  except  in  begging.  While  tobacco  was  cultivated,  they  were,  I 
understand,  very  generally  employed  at  the  rate  of  ‘\<l.  a-day. 


10.  I cannot  say. 


11.  They  are  paid  in  money,  except  at  the  factory,  where  they  must  take  blankets  as  part  payment.  These  they  sell  afterwards,  and,  as  I 
understand,  at  a considerable  loss. 


12.  The  labourers  live  on  dry  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a little  buttermilk,  or  a salt  herring : the  working  tradesmen  on  siiraliout,  and  bread 
occasionally. 


13.  They  continue  much  the  same. 


14.  None,  that  I am  aware  of. 


16.  Quite  the  reverse ; hut  this  is  not  surprising,  when  one  considers  the  incentives  to  drunkenness,  and  its  attendant  idleness,  which  meet 
them  wherever  they  turn,  in  the  whisky-shops  that  abound  on  all  sides. 

17.  The  County  Hospital  and  the  Fever  Hospital  are  both  iu  my  parish.  The  former  was  established  in  the  year  1767,  and  is  supported  by 
grand  jury  presentments,  and  by  subscriptions.  The  present  Fever  Hospital  was  built  about  six  years  ago,  and  is  supported  wholly  by  grand 
jury  presentments.  No  institution  can  bo  better  managed.  There  is  a charitable  institution  in  the  parish  called  Evans's  Asylum,  for  the  support 
of  decayed  servants,  and  for  other  purposes  detailed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 


19. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  parish. 


21.  There  are,  generally,  more  than  two  families  resident  in  the  same  house  ; indeed  many  of  the  lodging-houses  are  so  crowded,  that  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  inmates  cannot  but  sutler  in  consequence.  The  high  rents  which  are  often  asked  for  cabins  are,  in  a groat  measure,  I 
fear,  the  cause  of  this. 


22.  They  are  very  indifferently  prov  ided  ns  to  beds  and  bedding,  and  are  by  no  means,  generally  speaking,  in  good  repair.  Nothing  can  Le 
worse  than  their  condition  as  to  ventilation. 


.23.  Very  bad. 


24.  I cannot  exactly  slate  the  number,  but  it  is  very  great.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  too  strongly  the  demoralizing  influence  of  these 
houses,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  town,  hut  taints  the  country  also  by  corrupting  the" peasantry  who  come  in  to  market. 

25.  There  are  several  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  the  other  parishes  of  the  town ; but  none,  that  1 am  aware  of,  in  mine. 

~26.  " - . 


27.  Several  have  emigrated  during  the  last  three  years,  but  I cannot  state  the  number. 


They  belonged  to  the  poorer  classes. 


28-  To  the  United  States. 

29.  Some,  as  far  as  I can  learn. 


D 2 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny— City  Kilkenny — Parish  of  St.  Mary — Pop.  5,000. 


Rev.  Peter  Roe. 


1.  Sis  hundred  and  twenty-eight;  of  which  220  are  of  the  first  class,  200  of  the  second,  and  208  of  the  third. 


2.  No.  In  1821  the  population  amounted  to  5,080;  in  1831  to  5,000:  exhibiting  a decline. 


3.  The  parish  is  central,  and  has  no  room  for  extension. 


4.  Scarcely  a new  house* built  within  the  last  three  years. 


5. 


6.  None.  There  are  three  extensive  breweries.  Two  bacon-yards,  and  one  tan-yard  ; also  one  starch-yard.  These  aro  long  established,  and 
prosperous."  Baking,  apparently,  the  most  prosperous,  there  being  no  check  to  imposition. 


7.  Spade  labour. 


S.  None,  except  during  the  potato  planting  and  digging,  in  hay-time,  and  harvest. 


9.  No. 


10.  Abundance  of  labourers  maybe  procured  at  10d.  per  day,  or  oven  at  8 cl.,  if  constantly  employed ; but  in  the  winter  quarter  they  are  generally 
unemployed.  Their  wives  rarely  get  work,  and  their  children  never. 


11.  In  money. 

12.  Potatoes  and  sour  milk,  or  a salt  herring  ; frequently  potatoes  and  salt.  The  lower  orders  of  tradesmen,  from  the  scarcity  of  employment, 
and  their  intemperate  habits,  have  nearly  the  same  food. 


13.  If  any,  it  is  for  the  worse  ; and  it  may  he  dated,  in  some  degree,  from  the  conclusion  of  the  war,— as  their  numbers  increased,  their 
employment  has  diminished. 


14.  No  new  source  of  employment  has  been  opened,  but  a change  for  the  worse,  as  in  the  foregoing  answer. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  the  parish  (the  only  one  in  the  city),  established  in  1816,  which  has  steadily  advanced  in  importance.  The 
deposits,  at  present,  amount  to  £23,000.  The  contributors  are  principally  small  farmers  from  the  country,  small  dealers  iu  town,  and  servants. 


16.  They  are  generally  industrious,  being  disposed  to  work  when  they  can  got  employment,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  liquors; 
hut  to  this  they  are  much  addicted,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a vice  are  too  notorious  to  he  dwelt  upon  here.  The  facility  of  access  to 
them  has  been  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  to  the  community,  and  is  a stain  on  legislation. 

17.  No  hospital,  hut  a dispensary  supported  by  presentments  and  subscriptions ; established  many  yeavs.  Two  charitable  institutions  for  bed- 
ridden tradesmen,  and  labourers  and  their  widows,  both  maintained  by  private  subscriptions  and  bequests  ; but  they  aro  very  inadequate  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Others  for  the  relief  of  objects  not  coming  within  the  rulos  of  the  forementioned  societies.  1 — The  Ormonde  Poor-house, 
for  eight  persons,  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  2 — Shee’s,  in  1581  ; lodging,  hut  no  maintenance  now.  3 — Brennan’s  ; about  20  poor  men 
and  women ; only  lodging.  4 — Lee’s  Lane  Poor-house  for  poor  Protestants  ; about  30  poor;  lodging,  and  £2. 12s.  each  per  annum ; an  allowance 
of  coals,  and  Is.  each,  at  Christmas. 

18.  Generally  the  very  poor.  The  dispensary  relieves,  in  addition,  a better  class. 


19.  No. 


20.  No  house  of  industry  in  the  parish. 


21.  1 cannot  answer  this  query  satisfactorily. 


22.  Very  badly.  Generally  the  beds  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  consist  of  straw  and  a wretched  blanket.  Little  or  no  ventilation. 


23.  There  are  sewers  in  the  principal  streets  ; lanes  aud  alleys  have  none : the  latter  very  filthy. 


24.  Sixty-Jive ,-  about  one-tenth. 


25.  Five;  and  they  contribute  much  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  by  the  facility  which  they  uflbrd  of  raising  money  on  every  immediate  necessity, 
aud  often  to  their  ultimate  loss,  as  they,  in  numerous  cases,  axe  unable  to  redeem  their  pledges. 

26.  Hucksters,  who  sell  at  an  exorbitant  profit. 


27.' Very  few;  and  these  to  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  or  Newfoundland.  Servants. 


29.  None  upon  any  extended  scale.  What  was  given  was  by  individuals  of  benevolence  interested  in  the  persons. 
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* Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Bourke — Rev.  John  Irwin. 

■JTfour  hundred  and  fifty-six  liousos ; of  which  417  are  inhabited,  34  uninhabited,  and  five  in  course  of  building. 


2.  No. 


4.  About  seven ; two  of  which  are  slated  dwelling-houses,  the  remainder  cottages.  The  average  rent  of  the  former  might  be  £60  per  annum : 
of  the  latter  £G. 


5.  Innkeepers,  publicans,  and  others. 


6.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  this  parish.  The  most  prosperous  trades  arc  those  of  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  distillers,  bacon-factors,  &c. 


7.  The  labouring  classes  have  little  or  no  employment,  except  during  seedtime  and  harvest. 
S.  The  women  are  partially  engaged  in  planting  potatoes  and  binding  corn. 


9.  Children  find  no  employment. 


10.  The  employment  of  the  poor  is  so  precarious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  average  earnings  of  a family.  When  ensured  a 
man  earns  lOd.a-day,  a woman  5rf.  h b ’ 


11.  Wages  are  paid  in  money.  The  farmers  occasionally  give  diet,  as  part  payment,  to  their  labourers. 


12.  Potatoes,  herrings,  pork-ofi'al,  buttermilk,  &c. 


13.  A slight  alteration  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  years ; attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  disorganized  state  of  society  and 
the  increase  of  taxation  consequent  upon  the  cholera,  and  the  necessary  addition  to  the  police  force. 


14.  None  whatever. 


15.  There  is  one 
orders. 


savings’  bank  in  the  town.  There  are,  also,  some  benefit  societies,  supported  by  weekly  contributions,  principally  of  the  lower 


16.  The  working  tradesmen  are  generally  ready  to  avail  themselves  o f offers  of  employment ; though,  under  all  circumstances,  addicted  to  drink. 


17.  None  in  the  parish.  In  the  town  there  are  a County  Infirmary,  a Fever  Hospital,  and  a Dispensary.  Also  several  charitable  institutions 
founded  for  the  support  of  reduced  gentlewomen,  and  others. 


18.  Poor  room-keepers  and  superannuated  servants. 


10.  No. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 

21. 


22.  Such  lodging-houses  are  badly  provided  with  beds  and  bedding ; though  generally  of  a better  description,  as  to  general  repair  and  cleanli- 
Mss,  than  the  private  houses. 


he!3'  Tv  E se?vers  are  in  g°°d  repair  j hut  in  consequence  of  inattention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  and  the  general  accumulation  of  manure- 
aps,  the  suburban  parts  of  the  parish  are  extremely  filthy. 

24.  There  are  21  licensed  public  houses  in  the  parish.  The  unlicensed  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  is  incalculable. 

25.  There  ate  no  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  the  parish. 

26.  The  poorer  classes,  generally. 

27.  Very  few  emigrants,  and  those  of  the  lowest  order,  have  left  the  parish  within  the  period  mentioned. 


28.  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

29.  No  assistance  has  been  afforded  them. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

LEINSTER— County  Kilkenny— City  Kilkenny— Parishes  of  St.  Patrick,  Outrath,  Castleinch— Pop.  4,981. 


Rev.  Nicholas  Shearman. 

1.  Eight  hundred  houses,  in  a round  number:  some  of  them  miserable ; 

; a larger  share  tolerably  comfortable ; some  respectable. 

2.  The  population  is  stationary,  or,  if  any  change,  it  is  diminishing. 

3.  

4.  Very  few  houses  have  been  built  in  the  specified  time ; and  these  < 
connected  with  farms,  the  rent  of  these  houses  cannot  be  determined. 

ire  of  a good  description,  compared  with  the  cabins  they  ruplaeoj  being 

5.  Small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

6.  A small  coach-making  shop ; and  besides  this,  there  is  no  manufacture,  except  Hour,  in  the  parish — long  established,  and  the  property  of 
respectable  citizens:  a distillery  is  now  fitting  up. 

7.  Almost  entirely  occupied  in  the  fields,  or  the  yards  of  the  traders  in 

the  central  part  of  the  city. 

S.  Very  little  employment  for  women,  unless  in  the  harvest  month,  the 

sowing  and  digging  time  of  the  potatoes. 

9.  No  employment  for  children  in  the  town : they  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  country  for  their  parents  or  masters,  when  they  ought  to  he  spared 
either  for  their  weakness,  or  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  learning. 


10.  I do  not  know  one  family  in  the  whole  parish  employed,  as  the  query  status.  An  average  of  time  and  wages  being  struck,  I believe  they 
might  earn  something  near  £25.  1 


1 1.  The  wages  are  paid  in  cash. 


12.  The  potato  is  the  sole  food  of  the  labouring  class,  oftentimes  without  milk : the  tradesman  sometimes  has  bread ; once  or  twice  in  the 
week,  if  employed,  he  has  meat. 


13.  An  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  three  points  of  food,  clothing,  and  habitation.  As  to  the  two  first,  they  are  far  worse  than  the  people 
used  in  the  times  of  high  prices.  The  houses  of  the  small  fanners  are,  as  I before  observed,  improved:  the  cabins  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  could 
not  be  worse. 


14.  No  new  source  of  employment,:  and  some  means  of  employment  formerly  existing  have  disappeared  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


15.  There  is  no  savings’  bauk  in  the  parish  : the  deposits  of  the  people  who  make  them— and  they  are  few— are  left  in  the  hank  of  St.  Mary’s 
parish.  The  tradesmen  have  a Poor  Benefit  Society,  that  affords  them  in  sickness,  or  other  trials,  a little  aid,  or  to  their  widows  and  children, 
when  they  die. 


16.  The  tradesmen  are  generally  sober. 


17-  There  is  an  asylum  for  20  females,  established  by  a gentleman  named  Switzer,  in  existence  more  than  20  years;  a bequest  of  the 
Her.  W.  l.anigan,  Tor  six  widuws,  made  three  years  ago : the  first  supported  by  the  interest  of  lauds,  the  other  bv  the  interest  arising  trom  £ 1,000 
m the  funds.  J n 


18.  The  women  of  Switzers  foundation  are  of  a decent  degree  in  life : the  widows  are  the  most  destitute. 


19.  No  applications  of  the  kind  mentioned. 


20.  There  was  a house  of  industry  in  the  parish;  the  establishment  was  unsuccessful,  and 
joining  to  it  is  a small  Lunatic  Asylum  : 20  or  30  may  be  in  it. 


the  building  is  not  for  any  cerlain  use.  Ad- 


21.  In  the  town  parts  of  the  parish  there  may  he  60  houses  with  two  families : the  houses  I should  have  called  cabins. 


22.  Nothing  worse  can  he  imagined  than  the  lodging-houses  in  all  the  points  to  which  the  query  refers. 


23.  It  is  tolerably  clean. 


24.  The  number  of  public  houses  has  been  this  year  too  much  increased ; there  are  about  30  in  the  parish. 

25.  No  pawnbroker's  shop. 

~2G. 

27.  From  10  to  15  persons  may  have  emigrated  each  year. 

28.  To  Canada,  the  States,  and  Newfoundland. 

29.  No  assistance,  unless  from  their  friends. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Rigney,  p.  p. 

1.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  houses  in  the  town;  of  which  75  are  two-storied  slated  houses. 


2.  The  population  of  the  town  has  been  stationary ; of  the  country,  slightly  on  the  increase. 


4.  Not  one  in  the  town,  and  only  a few  cabins  in  the  county. 


5.  Poor  labourers,  or  the  married  sous  of  very  small  farmers,  occupy  them. 


6.  There  is  no  manufacture,  unless  one  poor  hatter  cun  be  so  designated ; there  is  but  one  in  the  prosperous  prosecution  of  a trade,  he  is  a 
eneral  snuth.  5 


7.  Agriculture  and  rearing  turf  for  the  Dublin  market. 


8.  Women  are  employed  cutting  and  dressing  seed  potatoes,  weeding,  picking  stones  from  meadows,  rearing  turf,  binding  corn,  and  picking 
potatoes,  and  a little  spinning.  ° 


9.  Young  boys  from  12  to  16  years  participate  in  all  the  above  occupations,  except  spinning  ; and,  in  addition,  lead  horses  and  drive  ploughs. 


10.  The  earnings  of  such  a family  will  not  average  quite  so  much  as  in  a country  parish,  from  the  greater  competition  for  employment,  and  can 
scarce  be  rated  above  £15. 


11.  They  are  paid  in  money,  by  provisions,  con-acre,  and  the  grazing  of  cows. 


12.  The  labourers  almost  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  with  buttermilk  occasionally ; the  tradesmen  have  butter  or  meat  and  oatmeal  three  or 
four  times  a-week. 


13.  Their  food,  and  the  comforts  of  their  habitations,  have  altered  for  the  worse  since  the  peace ; their  clothing  has  not  altered  perceptibly. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment  have  been  opened ; no  particular  alteration  has  taken  place  except  as  before  referred  to. 


15.  Not  one. 


16.  They  are  disposed  to  he  iudustrious,  but  not  to  be  sober. 


17.  There  is  a Dispensary,  established  about  four  years,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  county  aid. 


18.  The  poor  seek  for  relief  at  the  Dispensary. 


19. 


21.  There  is  no  house  having  more  than  two  families  in  it,  and  nine  individuals. 


22.  They  generally  have  some  sort  of  bedstead,  generally  straw  beds ; apartments  only  ventilated  from  the  outer  door,  and  ill  repaired. 


23.  Tolerable. 

24.  Seventeen  in  the  town,  three  in  the  country,  and  three  or  four  unlicensed  houses. 

25.  Not  me. 

26.  ' ~ 

27.  Twenty-two ; four  of  them,  tradesmen,  the  rest  of  them  labourers  ; ten  of  them  last  year,  the  others  in  183 1 and  1832. 

28.  To  the  United  States. 

29.  None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Longford — Longford — Parishes  of  Ballymaeormick  and  Templemiohael. — Pop.  12,259. 


Rev.  James  O'  Donoghoe,  v.  v. 


1.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  houses ; that  is,  750  in  the  corporation,  and  1,350  in  the  country:  houses  in  main  streets  two  and  three  stories 
well  built,  and  slated ; those  in  lanes  and  the  country  for  most  part  stone  and  clay,  and  badly  thatched.  s> 


2.  Not  increased  from  the  year  1831. 


4.  Forty  in  the  town,  of  good  description;  20  in  the  country,  of  inferior  description.  In  the  town,  average  £20 ; in  the  country,  average  £2 


5.  In  tho  town,  shopkeepers  and  mechanics;  in  the  country,  labouring  class. 


6.  None. 


7.  Chiefly  tillage. 


10.  Average  of  a man's  earnings  £6 ; children  under  16  years  seldom  employed. 


11.  In  town,  by  money ; in  the  country,  chiefly  by  con-acro  and  house  rent. 


12.  Labourers,  on  potatoes  and  milk;  tradesmen,  on  potatoes,  and  sometimes  bread. 


13.  A great  alteration  for  the  worse,  both  in  food,  clothing,  aud  habitation,  since  the  year  1815. 


15.  None. 


16.  In  general  sober  and  industrious. 


17.  One  infirmary,  supported  by  subscription,  established  in  the  year  1808. 


18.  Tho  poorer  class,  for  the  greater  part. 


19.  Frequently. 


20.  None  established. 


21.  Fifty  families ; average  four. 


22.  Beds  of  inferior  description,  and  houses  badly  ventilated. 


23.  Sewers  not  kept  sufficiently  open,  and  streets  badly  cleansed. 

24.  Fifty-three. 

25.  One. 

26.  The  poorer  class. 

27.  Fifty  each  year. 

28.  To  England  and  America. 

29.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  friends. 
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Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly , r.  c.  aiichb. 


1 . About  600  houses,  brick  and  stone,  slated,  exclusive  of  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  within  the  walls ; and  about 
cabins  in  suburbs  and  vicinity  of  one  mile : total  of  St.  Peter’s  3,200. 


2.  Decreased  ; about  1,200  having  died  of  spasmodic  cholera  during  the  last  year. 


3. 


4.  Very  few  have  been  built  on  new  sites  j some  rebuilt;  rent  from  £20  to  £30  per  annum. 


including 


6.  Coarse  linen  and  cotton;  the  former  established  more  than  70  years,  the  latter  40 ; both  arc  now  more  prosperous  than  during  the  last 
seven  years ; a large  spuming  factory  is  being  established ; there  are  also  the  manufactures  of  ordinary  consumption, W of  leather,  soap,  &e. 


7.  Corn  porters,  field  labourers,  and  assistants  in  the  above  manufactures. 


8.  Scarcely  any,  except  as  auxiliaries  in  the  weaving  department,  since  employment  in  spinning  has  ceased  to  he  remunerative. 


9.  There  being  no  factories  few  children  are  employed,  except  those  assisting  in  the  hand-loom  weaving. 


10.  Weavers  earn  from  4s.  to  0s.  per  week  by  the  combined  labour  of  principal  and  assistant;  the  remainder  of  family  are  usually  without 
employment : coal  and  corn  porters,  when  employed,  earn  18s. ; field  labourers,  &c.  Gs.  perweek.  1 


11.  Paid  in  money. 


12.  The  ordinary  diet  of  labourers  is  potatoes  and  milk  ; in  the  winter  season  potatoes  and  salt. 


13.  The  comforts  of  the  people  have  much  decreased  since  the  year  1821  by  reuson  of  the  decline  of  the  linen  manufacture. 


Id.  No  new  sources  of  employment  except  in  porterage,  arising  from  the  improvement  in  navigation. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  hank,  and  benefit  societies  amongst  the  trades'  bodies  ; the  present  amount  of  deposits  in  savings’  bank  is  over  £21,000 ; 
the  contributors  are  servants,  tradespeople,  and  others  in  slender  means. 


16.  They  arc  generally  industrious  and  sober. 


17.  There  is  a county  infirmary,  with  a dispensary  attached,  founded  in  1S10,  supported  by  pvivate  subscription,  assessments,  and  parliamentary 
grant  of  £100  per  annum : there  is  no  fever  hospital,  though  much  required  in  a populous  town;  hence  the  poor  have  not  the  benefit  of  medical 
advice  except  in  the  limited  cases  of  disease  treated  in  hospital:  there  is  an  almshouse,  under  the  management  of  the  corporation,  in  which 
24  poor  Protestant  widows  are  supported : there  is  a fund,  colled  the  “ Commons’  Fund,”  arising  from  commons  enclosed  by  the  corporation 
without  legislative  sanction,  which  should  be  made  available  to  the  support  of  the  poor  (see  the  late  Inquiry  into  Corporations  as  to  the  “ Commons’ 
Fund,"  anil  that  of  “ St.  John  ”)  : there  is  a Mendicity  Asylum,  with  which  industry  is  partially  combined,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
but  in  so  limited  a degree  that  100  cannot  be  maintained,  many  agod  and  infirm  being  thereby  left  in  great  destitution;  the  poor  only  apply  for 
admission. 


18. 

19. 

20. 


22.  The  poor  generally  lodge  in  cabins,  hailly  ventilated;  their  bed  is  generally  straw  laid  on  the  floor ; their  covering  sometimes  a single 
blanket,  anil  not  unfrequently  their  ordinary  clothes  ; they  pay  4 d.  per  week  for  lodgings. 


23.  Sewers  have  been  constrocted  within  the  town ; cleanliness  has  been  pretty  well  attended  to,  but  in  the  suburbs  the  reverse  is  the  case. 


24.  Eighty-five. 


25.  There  are  three. 

26.  Tradespeople  and  tire  working  classes. 

27.  Emigrated  to  Quebec  from  the  port  of  Drogheda,  and  from  various  places  in  Ireland,  viz.  in  1832,  110 ; 1833,  60. 


29.  None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (C.)  Part  I.  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

LEINSTER — County  Louth — Drogheda — Parish  St.  Peter’s. — Pop.  12,566. 


Rev.  Josias  Wilson. 


1.  About  2,000 ; nearly  one-half  of  them  are  the  most  wretched  mud  cabins,  dirty  and  uncomfortable. 


2.  In  a slight  degree. 


3.  Particularly  since  the  town  has  been  relieved  from  cholera,  September  1832. 


4.  About  20.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  give  the  average  rent  of  houses  in  this  town.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  houses:  the  first 
averages  about  £30,  the  second  about  £2. 


5.  Some  in  comfortable,  others  in  most  wretched  circumstances. 


6.  The  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  extensive  in  this  place,  but  it  is  sadly  reduced.  Formerly  there  were  £10,000  expended  in  the  Linen- 
hall  on  the  market-day,  now  £1,000  is  the  average  expenditure.  The  grain  trade  is  now  most  prosperous.  About  one-half  the  houses  in  the 
principal  streets  are  whisky-shops. 


7.  Weaving  is  still  the  most  general  occupation. 


8.  They  are  not  generally  employed,  and  their  employments  generally  very  unsuitable  to  the  sex. 


9.  Hundreds  of  them  are  unemployed,  and  nearly  naked  in  the  streets. 


10.  About  £6.  I refer  to  labonrers. 


11.  Generally  in  money.  Tradesmen  earn  about  £1  per  week. 


12.  Very  wretched  food ; and  the  tradesmen  are  just  as  wretched  as  the  labourers,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  whisky  drinking,  which  is 
awfully  prevalent. 


13.  None:  they  are  so  sunk  in  misery  that  it  will  require  much  exertion  to  raise  them  to  a state  of  comfort. 


14.  The  river  Boyne  is  being  improved,  and  70  or  80  labourers  are  employed  in  it, 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank.  A Mendicity  Asylum,  for  which  we  have  been  making  exertions  this  week  in  regard  to  tho  collection  of  funds, 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  about  £200.  There  are  two  or  three  private  charitable  institutions,  hut  not  extensive. 


16.  They  are  most  drunken  ; the  number  of  the  public  houses  is  a proof  of  this,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  families  confirms  it.  I cannot 
say  that  they  are  industrious. 

17.  One  dispensary. 


18.  The  poorest. 


19.  In  the  Mendicity  we  have  been  grossly  imposed  on ; many  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances  have  applied  for  relief  as  extern:,  and 
have  succeeded  in  deceiving  us.  ix.  > 

s °£  “"hy'  “ “ * ,"r  ,“,“i  -“k-  m"*  *■»  ^ 


21.  During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  we  found  150  persons  living  in  one  large-old  house,  in  StockweU-lane,  in  a state  of  shocking  filth  and 

poverty.  ° 

22.  They  are  wretched  cabins  ; of  ventilation  they  have  no  conception;  their  chimneys,  and  windows,  and  doors  are  as  bad  as  they  cau  be. 
Their  bedding  is  generally  chaff  or  straw. 


23.  The  municipal  authorities  have  effected  considerable  improvement  in  the  principal  streets,  but  the  suburbs  are  badly  off. 

24.  About  80  public  houses;  all,  except  three  or  four,  open  on  the  Lord’s  Day ; this  is,  alas  1 one  of  their  best  days  of  business. 

25.  I believe  there  are  three,  and  they  are  (to  use  their  own  words)  « doing  well.” 

26.  With  all  classes,  chiefly  the  tradespeople  and  wretchedly  poor. 

27.  In  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  weaving  trades  1 should  tbiuk  300  or  400  have  left  this  town  for  England. 

~2fh  ~ ' — 

29.  Nothing,  unless  by  private  charity. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Harpur. 

1.  Two  hundred  and  ten  comfortable  houses,  besides  small  cabins. 


2.  I am  of  opinion  that  it  has. 

3.  From  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

4.  Nine  slated  houses,  besides  cabins.  These  average  £20  a-year  each,  the  remainder  £1 0. 


5.  Respectable. 


6.  A branch  of  a cotton  factory  on  a small  scale,  without  water  power  or  steam-engine  ; for  several  years  established ; uot  flourishing : shoe- 
making is  most  prosperous ; there  are  also  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  who  get  a fair  share  of  employment. 


7.  Attending  masons,  and  at  farming  work. 


8.  Very  little  except  at  harvest  time;  about  100  decent  young  womou  earn  a livelihood  by  various  descriptions  of  dress-making. 


).  Few,  except  at  harvest  time. 


10.  About  £20  a-ycar  in  all. 


11.  Almost  universally  in  money  in  the  town. 


12.  Labourers  on  potatoes,  milk,  and  butter ; tradesmen  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  meat  twice  a-week. 


13,  Their  food  not  better,  their  clothing  more  comfortable,  within  the  last  four  years. 


14.  The  building  of  the  county  gaol  and  a district  lunatic  asylum  gave  considerable  additional  employment  for  the  time ; no  other  additional 
source  of  employment  has  been  opened. 


15.  There  axe  none. 


16.  They  are  not. 


17.  A county  infirmary  and  dispensary  connected  with  it,  where  the  poor  who  go  to  it  get  medicine  and  advice. 


18.  Labourers,  small  farmers,  and  tradesmen. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 


21.  I cannot  say. 


22.  Very  badly  in  every  respect ; the  bedding  is  of  straw. 


23.  Very  bad ; in  several  places  the  poor  have  no  ground  at  tho  back  of  their  cabins. 

24.  Forty. 

25.  One  pawnbroker’s  shop.  

26.  Improvident  tradesmen  and  pensioners. 

27.  Several,  all  industrious  and  healthy ; I cannot  say  the  number. 

28.  All  to  Canada.  

29.  None  that  I know  of. 

E 2 
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LEINSTER — Queen’s  County — Portarlington — Parish  Lea  and  Cloneyporfc. — Pop.  of  town  3,091,  Union  13,406. 


Rev.  J.  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

1.  The  number  of  houses  about  580 ; about  300  of  these  are  slated,  the  remainder  are  thatched,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  built  of  limB  au^ 
stone. 


2. 


4.  About  20  houses,  some  of  lime  and  stone,  and  others  of  mud.  The  rent  of  the  houses  built  will  average  from  £4  to  £20  j they  are  all 
comfortable ; one-third  of  them  are  at  present  unoccupied. 


5.  Tradesmen  and  servants  who  have  made  savings,  and  some  of  the  small  gentry. 


6.  \Ve  have  ouc  tanner  and  one  tobacconist. 


7.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  working  in  gardens. 


8.  They  are  employed  in  rearing  turf  and  working  in  gardens,  and  in  spring  and  harvest  business. 


9.  They  are  employed  as  the  women  above  mentioned,  and  also  in  drawing  bog  stuff  for  manure. 


10.  About  £11  per  annum. 


1 1.  They  are  generally  paid  in  money,  but  often  give  their  labour  in  lieu  of  rent  to  those  from  whom  they  hold  their  cottages. 


12.  The  labourer  subsists  on  the  worst  kind  of  potato,  using  for  kitchen  some  buttermilk  or  salt  herring;  the  tradesman  is  better  off,  and 
may  be  able  to  take  meat  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  butter  or  eggs  on  the  other  days. 


13.  1 am  notaware  of  any ; but,  I believe,  as  competition  for  employment  increases,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  becomes  worse. 


14.  None  that  I know  of. 


15.  I beg  to  refer  to  my  answer  given  to  Query  41,  in  the  sheet  of  Queries  for  Rural  Districts. 


16.  They  are  generally  industrious  and  sober. 


17.  The  answer  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Query  39  for  Rural  Districts. 


18. 


19. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 


21.  I beg  to  refer  to  my  answer  to  Query  35  in  the  answer  to  Rural  Queries. 


22.  They  are  badly  furnished,  and  badly  ventilated ; they  have  bedsteads,  with  chaff  beds  or  straw  trusses,  and  are  rather  cleanly. 


23.  Rather  cleanly ; we  have  had  no  cholera  here  yet. 


24.  No  illicit  distillation  as  known  to  me. 


25.  None. 


27.  Vide  answer  to  Query  45  in  the  Rural  Queries. 

28. 

— 

on. 
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LEINSTER— County  Westmeath— Athlone— Parish  St.  Mary’s.— Pop.  7,396. 

Rev.  Kdran  Kilroe,  p.  p. 

I-  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In  town,  nuioy  of  thorn  respectable ; but,  in  general,  of  a poor  description,  both  m town  and  country. 

2.  The  population  lias  increased  considerably  within  the  last  seven  years. 


3.  Within  the  last  seven  years. 


4.  About  30  of  such  description  as  merchants,  grocers,  and  publicans,  would  occupy,  and  about  GO  cabins 
N.B.— 1 rom  £G  to  £10  and  £15  a-yoar,  for  the  first  description ; and  from  £2  to  £4  for  the  second.  ’ 


5.  Some  merchants,  others  grocers,  and  others  publicans,  for  the  first  class ; the  proprietors 
pensioners. 


tenants  of  the  second 


chiefly  labourers  and 


6.  One  brewery,  four  flour-mills,  four  oat-mills, 
oat-mill  and  tho  bleach-green  lately  established. 


No  other  manufacture,  except  a small  bleach-green.  All  established  a long  ti.r 
Oan  t say  any  of  them  arc  prosperous.  “ 


!,  except  one 


7.  Chief  occupation  tilling  for  farmers.  Some  employed  in  the  brewery  and  mills,  others  attending  masons,  slaters,  &c. 

washing, T^0ym0nt  bUt  dnyS  ^ Ur‘d  ®*  bindinB  COr“  and  W10*  P°‘At°cs"  in  the  country.  In  town, 

9.  No  employment  for  children. 


at  uOZZmi“  16  ye“"  °f  ‘B°  fi'“1  omrloymcnt:  if  obbigfcg  u averago  .mount  of  eml,l0, net,  ft,  family  mjgbt 


omtK”  ” in  Mw-  d.M,  i.m™,;  th„,  .om.iim,.  s„  p.t.ta,  „ whatis  cM 


12.  Labourers  subsist  on  dry  potatoes 
sour.  Tradesmen,  with  families,  on  tho  s. 


y0a;,/n,d  oc.f 1 11  e,alt  hen-ing ; the  other  half-year  on  potatoes  and  milk,  always 
re  description  of  food  : others  seldom  havo  a tea  breakfast,  rarely  a meat  dinner. 


gJd3uaUyVwoyrsenSibl°  ttlt0rat'0“  taken  l,lace  in  thuir  fuod>  habitation,  and  clothing,  for  the  worse,  since  the  peace,  and  is  still  growing 
14  No  new  source  of  employment  has  boon  openedfor  labourers  ; but  a great  change  in  their  condition,  for  the  worse,  is  taking  place  every  day. 


15.  No  savings’ banks  or  benefit  societies  in  this  parish. 


16.  The  tradesmen,  generally,  are  industrious : some. of  them  addicted  to  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking.  • 


17.  No  hospital  or  infirmary  in  the  whole  town . One  dispensary  in  this  parish,  established  in  the  year  1810,  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
iuai  county  grant.  ’ 


18.  The  very  lowest  class,  and  some  of  the  class  of  tradesmen,  seek  medical  aid  at  the  dispensary. 


19.  Never. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 

21.  There  are  about  150  families  who  rcsido  two  or  moro  iu  tho  same  cabin , each  family  amounting,  at  an  average,  to  four. 

22.  They  are  very  badly  provided  j their  bed  consisting  of  straw-tick,  scanty  and  dirty  bed-clothesj  rooms  damp,  badly  lighted  und  ventilated. 


23.  i he  streets  proverbially  dirty  and  filthy : sewers  much  neglected. 


24.  To  the  number  of  42. 


_J^N°ne  at  present : there  were  two.  There  aro  two  or  three  in  the  other  parish  of  this  town. 
2tb  ' 


• To  the  number  of  30  and  upwards  in  each  of  the  lost  three  years ; some  tradesmen,  others  able-bodied  labourers. 

_g8-  Chiefly  to  Canada ; some  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

ey  have  received  no  assistance.  They  acquired  the  means  of  emigrating  by  selling  their  holdings  and  effects. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Atblone — Parish  St.  Mary’s. — Pop.  7,396. 


Christopher  Dillon,  Esq. 

1.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty.  In  town,  many  of  them  respectable ; but  in  general  of  a poorer  description,  both  in  town  and  country. 


2.  The  population  has  increased  considerably. 


3.  Within  the  last  seven  years. 

4.  About  20  houses  of  such  as  merchants  and  traders  would  occupy,  and  about  00  cabins. 

N.B.— About  £10  for  the  best  description,  and  from  £2  to  £4  per  year  for  the  second. 


5.  Those  occupying  the  new  houses  are  people  in  business,  some  mechanics,  and  the- rest  pensioners  and  labourers. 


6.  One  brewery,  one  flour-mill,  four  oat-mills,  aud  no  other  manufactory  except  a small  bleach-grecn.  The  wholo  established  a long  time 
but  one  oat-mill  and  bleach-green  only  a short  time. 

7.  To  labour,  when  they  can  get  it,  at  tillage,  and  other  farmer’s  work.  Some  few  occupied  at  the  brewery,  and  mills,  and  attending  masons. 


S.  No  employment  for  women,  except  a few  days  in  the  harvest  season,  and,  in  the  spring,  binding  corn  and  laying  potatoes. 


9.  No  employment  for  children  of  any  age  or  description. 


10.  From  £4  to  £5. 


11.  They  are  principally  paid  in  money.  Sometimes  they  get  potatoes  until  the  price  can  be  earned. 


12.  They  live,  generally,  on  potatoes  and  salt  one-half  the  year,  with  a little  buttermilk  in  the  other.  Tradesmen,  in  addition,  have  bread 
and  tea  fur  breakfast. 


13.  A very  serious  alteration  has  taken  place  in  their  food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  for  the  worse,  since  the  peace,  and  is  still  growing 
gradually  worse. 


14.  No  new  source  of  employment  opened  for  labourers ; but  a great  change  in  their  condition  for  the  worse. 


15.  No  savings'  banks  or  benefit  societies  in  this  parish. 


16.  The  tradesmen  are,  in  general,  industrious:  some  of  them  addicted  to  drunkenness. 


17.  No  hospital.  One  dispensary,  established  in  1810,  by  private  subscriptions  and  the  usual  grand  jury  grants. 


IS.  The  very  lowest  class  seek  for  medical  aid  at  dispensary. 


19.  Never. 


20.  No  house  of  industry. 


21.  There  are  about  150  families  who  reside  two  or  more  in  the  same  house,  each  family  amounting  to  four,  at  an  average. 


• 22.  They  are  very  badly  situated.  Their  beds  and  bedding,  consisting  of  straw-tick,  scanty  and  dirty,  bed-clothes  dirty  and  damp,  rooms 
damp,  and  badly  ventilated. 


23.  Very  bad  and  dirty. 


24.  There  are' 42  of  this  description. 

25.  None  j but  there  are  some  in  the  other  parishes  of  this  town. 

26.  Cannot  reply  to  this  for  the  above  reason. 

27.  About  30  in  each  of  the  three  years.  Some  tradesmen,  aud  able-bodied  labourers. 

28.  Principally  to  Canada,  and  some  to  the  States  of  America. 

•>ev  received  no  assistance  from  any  person : they  acquired  the  means  by  selling  their  holdings  and  effects. 
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1.  About  1,300:  300  good,  tlio  remainder  not  so. 


2.  It  has. 

3.  From  1832. 


Rev.  James  Roche. 


5.  Broken  farmers  and  beggars. 


7.  About  land,  roads,  &c. 

8.  In  harvest  and  spring,  at  land. 


9.  About  houses,  and  the  like,  from  the  age  of  12. 


10.  Ten  shillings. 


11.  Yes. 

12.  Potatoes  and  milk,  or  herrings : somo  tradesmen  on  flesh  meat  also. 


13.  Not  much. 


14.  New  roads ; distillery. 

15.  One  savings’  bank,  in  which  are  about  £5,000.  One  Mortality  Society,  in  which  are  about  £50. 


16.  Generally  so.  Some  not  so. 


17.  A Fever  Hospital  and  Dispensary  was  established  about  1817, 1 think,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  grandjury  grants. 


18.  Poor. 


19.  No. 


“1.  Two  or  three  families  often  are  found  in  the  same  house,  five  or  six  in  each  family. 
22.  Very  badly. 


23.  Tolerably  well. 


, 24.  About  60, 


25.  One. 
~26.  Poor. 


- 27.  About  30  each  year;  chiefly  persons  who  had  trades. 

28.  British  America,  Mexico,  &c. 

29,  From  their  own  relations,  either  at  home  ox  in  America. 
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LEINSTER— County  Wexford— New  Ross— Parish  St.  Mary’s. — Pop.  7,991. 

Rev.  William.  Brcnan,  p.  p. 

1 . There  are  about  1,250  houses,  more  than  half  of  which  are  small  dwellings  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  labouring  classes. 


2.  It  has  increased. 


3.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing  these  eight  or  ten  years  past. 

4.  Seven  new  houses  have  been  built,  the  average  rent  about  £25  each.  There  have  been  about  30  other  now  houses  rebuilt ; the  average  of  each 
would  be  between  £10  and  £20,  annually. 


5.  Five  of  the  new  houses  have  not  yet  been  occupied,  as  being  lately  built : flio  generality  of  the  other  houses  are  inhabited  by  shopkeepers. 


6.  We  have  two  tobacco  manufactories,  three  bacon  manufactories,  three  breweries,  two  tnn-yards,  all  of  which  are  in  a tolerable  state  of  pros- 
perity ; two  or  three  Hour-mills,  on  a small  scale,  two  rope  manufactories,  three  soap  and  caudle  manufactories,  MX  malt-houses,  two  beaver  hat 
manufactories. 

7.  Besides  those  employed  in  the  above-named  manufactures, and  those  employed  on  boats  principally  engaged  in  convoying  limo-slones  to  this 
quay,  there  are  few  others  who  have  constant  employment,  except  during  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  the  season  of  digging  potatoes,  and  in  the 
repairs  of  roads. 

S.  A few  of  the  women  obtain  employment  in  the  hay,  com,  and  potato-digging  seasons;  but  not  having  either  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton  manu- 
factories here,  the  women  have  not  any  general  employment.  A few  of  them  arc  employed  in  spinning  flax  and  tow ; some  employed  in  the 
retail  of  bacou-offal,  herrings,  and  fruit. 

2.  A few'  boys,  from  the  age  of  10  to  1G,  are  employed  in  the  tobacco  manufactories : the  children  of  some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants. 


10.  The  average  earnings  of  heads  of  families  in  the  above-named  manufactures  (boatmen  included)  are  about  from  G s.  to  10a.  per  week. 
Between  200  and  300  are  thus  employed.  There  arc  about  400  other  labourers  only  casually  employed,  who  earn,  at.  mi  average  per  week,  from 
2s.  to  3s. ; their  wives  and  children  begging  in  the  town,  and  many',  nay  most  of  them,  throughout  the  neighbouring  country. 

11.  The  wages  of  tradesmen  and  labourers  are  always  paid  in  money,  except  such  as  are  employed  in  bacon  cellars,  who  sometimes  receive 
bacon-offal  in  lieu  of  wages. 

12.  The  tradesmen  and  labourers  generally  subsist  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  herrings.  Many  of  the  tradesmen,  and  a few  of  the  labourers, 
live  more  comfortably. 


13.  Very  few  alterations  have  taken  place  either  in  the  food,  clothing,  or  habitations  of  tradesmen  or  labourers  of  this  parish  within  the 
last  few  years,  except  that  a greater  number  of  families  arc  crowded  together  in  the  some  dwelling. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment  have  opened  here  for  labouring  classes,  except  two  new  roads  lately  opened  into  the  town,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a few  new  buildings,  including  two  houses  of  religious  worship. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  this  town  ; the  depositors  are  chiefly  of  the  industrious  classes.  There  are  three  friendly  societies  established 
here,  the  members  of  which  are,  in  general,  tradesmen  and  the  most  comfortable  classes  of  labourers.  They  receive  wookly  benefit  during  sick- 
ness, and,  after  death,  their  funeral  expenses  are  defrayed,  together  with  a certain  sum  from  each  member  to  lie  given  to  the  nearest  surviving 
relative.  There  are  about  200  members  in  these  societies,  which  are  serviceable  to  the  community  in  checking  the  greater  extent  of  mendicity. 
There  is  also  established  here  a charitable  loan,  which  lends  to  the  industrious  classes,  on  solvent  security,  small  sums,  which  are  repaid  by 
weekly  instalments. 


16.  A great  number  of  tho  working  tradesmen  are  industrious  and  sober ; however,  there  are  several  amongst  them  addicted  to  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits. 


17.  The  hospitals,  &c,,  of  this  town  are  as  follows : — The  I-Iaughton  Fever  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  together  with  a Local  Infirmary,  established 
in  the  year  1809,  and  supported  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Haughton,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Mrs.  Ilnughton  Bulger,  of  £300  u-ycar,  late  cur- 
rency ; Bridge  Debentures,  given  liy  the  late  Charles  Tottenham,  Esq.,  which  pay  £20  annually  ; weekly  and  annual  subscriptions  from  the  in- 
habitants; andgrand  jury  presentments  of  the  county  ofWexford.  The  Lying-in-Hospital,  opened  in  theyeur  1809,  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions and  donations.  Trinity  Hospital,  established  from  time  immemorial,  and  supported  by  various  tracts  of  land,  at  present  managed  by  the 
New  Buss  corporation:  14 Protestants  are  therein  supported  and  comfortably  lodged.  Joyce’s  Poor-house, built  about  30  years  ago  by  an  in- 
habitant of  this  town  ; but  it  has  no  income  to  support  it:  the  only  relief  it  affords  is  a lodging  to  12  miserable  widows,  who  supportthemselvesby 
begginB- 


18.  The  persons  admitted  into  the  Haughton  Fever  Hospital  are  fever  patients  resident  in  this  parish,  and  on  the  estate  of  the  late  fuuiuler; 
sudden  accidents,  such  us  persons  with  fractured  limbs,  are  taken  into  the  surgical  apartments ; and  when  the  hospital  is  not  crowded  with  fever 
patients,  a few  of  the  extremely  poor,  labouring  under  chronic  diseases,  are  admitted  through  motives  of  commiseration.  Poor  females,  lawfully 
married,  are  admitted  into  the  Lying-in-Hospital;  and  widows,  who  are  in  general  poor,  ore  admitted  into  Trinity  Hospital. 

19.  Application  for  admittance  into  the  Fever  and  Lying-in-IIo  spirals  are  seldom  received  unless  from  tho  poorwhoso  friends  could  not  support 
them  comfortably  in  their  own  houses.  Persons  have  been  admitt  ed  into  Trinity  Hospital  whose  friends  are  in  more  independent  circumstances. 

20.  Ahouse  of  industry,  commonly  called  a Mendicity  House,  was  established  here  about  10  years  ago;  atenthpartof  those  that  sought  admit- 
tance could  not  be  received  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  : it  could  not,  therefore,  prevent  begging,  and  it  was  closed  after  a few  years. 

21.  There  are,  I think,  about  800  families,  of  which  two  or  more  live  in  the  same  house;  the  average,  perhaps,  about  four  or  five  tu  each 
family. 


22.  The  lodging-houses,  which  are  chiefly  frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  are  miserably  provided  as  to  beds,  bedding,  and  ventilation. 

23.  This  town  is  tolerably  well  provided  with  sewers,  and  is  well  situated  as  to  cleanliness  ; but  those  who  purchase  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets,  sometimes  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  that  business. 


24.  There  are  62  licensed  houses  in  this  parish  where  spirituous  liquors  are  retailed. 

25.  There  is  one  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  this  parish. 

2G.  Chiefly  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  the  wives  of  poor  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

27.  Very  few  persons  have  emigrated  from  this  parish,  though  very  many  from  the  port  during  the  last  three  years. 

28.  To  Newfoundland  and  America. 


29.  No  assistance  given  to  any  p erson,  unless  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  were  got  rid  of  as  nuisances,  bv  a small  subscription  to  pay 
iir  oassaires. 
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Rev.  John  Corrin,  p.  p. 


1.  About  2,000  of  the  ordinary  description. 


2.  Yes. 


3.  The  population  of  this  town  has  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  but  more  especially  during  the 
last  three  or  five  years ; principally  poor  from  the  country  in  search  of  work. 


4.  5.  About  100.  Dividing  the  houses  into  three  classes,  I should  think  that  houses  of  the  first  class  or  description  would  obtain  a rent  of 
from  £20  to  £40  ; houses  of  the  second  description  from  £7  to  £20 ; those  are  occupied  by  masters  of  ships  or  persons  who  have  a small  annual 
property : houses  of  the  third  description  are  occupied  by  the  labouring  and  mechanical  classes,  and  these  are  more  numerous  than  houses  of 
the  other  two  descriptions. 


6.  We  have,  no  manufacture.  No  trade  is  prosperous. 


7.  Fishing,  dredging  for  oysters,  reclaiming  slob,  working  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  attending  masons. 


8.  None  particular,  except  spinning  and  making  sling,  and  selling  the  fish. 


9.  Children  have  no  special  employment. 


10.  On  the  average  the  husband  earns  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  4 d.,  the  wife  nothing,  the  children  nothing,  daily : the  highest  average  is,  that  the  wife  and 
children  earn  a shilling  daily,  and  that  the  whole  are  employed  four  days  per  week. 


11.  Almost  universally  in  money,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  rent,  or  by  allowing  for  labour  in  rent. 


12.  Potatoes,  with  milk  or  herrings ; broad  and  milk ; a little  tea  and  a little  meat. 


13.  I am  not  aware  of  any  evident  alteration,  hut  am  of  opinion  that  an  alteration  has  taken  place  latterly  for  the  worse.  A considerable 
quantity  of  clothing  was  distributed  amongst  the  poor  previous  to  the  late  cholera. 


14.  Some  individuals  of  capital  have  during  the  last  three  years  built  a good  deal — more  than  had  been  usual : many  hands  have  been 
employed  during  the  last  few  months  in  reclaiming  a slob  convenient  to  the  quay,  but  the  influx  of  labourers  was  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
this  latter  work  has  for  the  winter  season  been  entirely  discontinued. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  this  parish,  which,  I hear,  is  prosperous : there  are,  also,  many  benefit  societies,  which,  I fear,  are  not  so 
successful — we  call  them  Mortality  Societies  ; the  late  cholera  depressed  their  funds  generally,  and  utterly  exhausted  the  fund  of  one  of  them. 


16.  I believe  that  the  working  tradesmen  are  generally  sober  and  industrious. 


17.  We  have  a county  infirmary,  established  about  30  years ; a fever  hospital,  established  about  18  years ; and  a lunatic  asylum  and  house  of 
industry,  established  about  20  years  ago  : all  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments  and  private  subscriptions. 


18.  Persons  only  of  the  lowest  order  seek  admission. 


19.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  receive  applications  from  persons  whose  friends  are  able  to  support  them  ; and  never,  I believe,  unless  into  tbe 
lunatic  asylum. 

20.  Yes  ; about  80  : I am  not  aware  that  the  number  of  applicants  is  increasing,  but  the  house  and  funds  were  never  equal  to  the  number  of 
applicants  until  the  cholera. 


21.  It  is  so  common  a thing  for  more  than  one  or  two  families  to  live  in  the  same  house,  that  I cannot  state  even  an  average  of  the  families 
so  living,  nor  the  average  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  several  families;  two,  three,  or  four  families,  in  the  same  miserable  abode  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  upwards  too : a house  which,  as  I know,  though  merely  a mud  and  thatched  cabin,  contains  20  families,  comprising  about  70 
inmates this  mansion  is  called  by  some  tbe  lloo/cery,  by  others  the  Palace. 


23.  Sewers  arc  insufficient;  our  streets  and  lanes  remarkably  narrow,  rough,  and  filthy. 


24.  Of  this  I cannot  ho  certain,  but  am  sure  that  the  number  is  over  great. 


25.  Three  or  four.  

26.  They  are  frequented  chiefly  (and  I take  it  to  be  a matter  of  course)  by  the  lower  orders ; I can  add,  also,  by  the  sober  and  industrious 
classes  in  necessity. 

27.  I recollect  none,  and  believe  that  they  were  few,  very  few. 


28.  

29.  , 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Bandon — Parishes  Ballymoodan  and  Kilbrogan. — Pop.  9,917. 

John  Swele,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

1.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four ; about  350  of  which  are  over  £10  per  annum  m valuo. 

4.  About  10  bouses,  calculated  for  shopkeepers. 
Average  rent  about  £22  per  annum. 

5.  Shopkeepers,  with  the  exception  of  three. 


6.  Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  both  of  longstanding;  in  a declining  condition.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  trade  is  prosperous  at 
present. 


7.  Generally  day  labourers  ; attending  different  trades,  and  cultivating  tire  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


8.  A few,  in  winding  for  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 


9.  A few,  in  the  same  way,  from  8 to  10  years  of  age. 


10.  £12  per  annum. 


11.  Generally  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk  generally ; the  better  order  of  tradesmen  use  bread  and  meat  occasionally. 


13.  For  the  worse  considerably  since  182G. 


14.  No. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank,  in  a prosperous  state : farmers  the  principal  depositors  ; some  servants  and  a few  tradesmen. 


16.  They  are  not. 


17.  A fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  to  which  an  infirmary  is  now  erecting,  established  in  1317 ; an  indigent  room-keep  ora'  society,  on  a small 
scale ; some  schools : the  hospitals  supported  partly  by  grand  jury  presentment  and  by  privnte  subscription ; the  rcmnind  cr  by  private  subscription. 


18.  The  lower  orders. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 

21.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  there  are  instances  of  me 

ire  than  one  family  in  the  same  house  ; I cannot  tell  tho  number. 

22.  Very  bad. 


23.  Tolerably  good. 


24.  Over  100;  they  are  the  bane  of  the  lower  orders. 


25.  Seven. 

26.  Principally  with  the  lower  orders,  but  there  are  some  exceptions. 


27.  A great  many;  I cannot  tell  the  number. 


28.  England,  Canada,  America. 

29.  A small  number  have  received  some  assistance  from  private  charity. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Bandon — Parishes  Ballyraoodan  and  Kilbrogan. — Pop.  9,917. 

Rev.  D.  M'Swiney , p.  p. 

1.  In  the  town  part  of  the  parishes  there  are  over  1,500  houses,  mostly  of  good  description  j some  exceptions  at  the  extremities  of  the  town. 

2.  The  population  has  diminished,  in  consequen  ce  of  the  failure  of  the  cotton  trade. 


4.  Scarcely  any. 


6.  A few  years  since  there  were  about  1,500  looms  employed  here  ; at  present  there  are  but  a few,  earning  no  more  than  5 d.  or  0 J.  a-day  each  • 
seven  or  eight  tan-yards ; two  breweries,  and  a distillery;  a very  fine  cotton  spinning  establishment,  with  scarcely  anything  to  do. 


7.  Some  have  constant  employment ; others  have  only  occasional  jobbing  to  depend  upon. 


8.  Since  the  failure  of  trade,  I do  not  kuow  that  women  have  any  employment,  except  the  few  who  sell  articles  about  the  town. 


9.  None  at  present. 


10.  The  wife  aud  children  will  not  be  called  out  to  work;  she  may  employ  herself  at  home  as  well  as  she  can : the  husband  will  earn  4s.  or  5s. 
a-week  as  a labourer,  if  he  get  constant  employment. 


11.  Generally  in  money  in  the  town  ; however,  I kuow  some  exceptions.  The  last  person  I was  speaking  to  oa  that  subject,  though  working 
at  a loom  for  about  Sot  a-day,  had  to  take  value  to  the  amount  of  4*.,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  for  Is.  6 d. 


12.  Potatoes. 


13.  An  alteration  very  much  for  the  worse  in  every  respect,  particularly  with  the  weavers. 


14.  No  new  source  of  employment. 


15.  A savings’  bank ; the  deposits  amount  to  about  £19,000  ; contributors  are,  I believe,  of  every  class  in  town  and  country. 


16.  In  so  large  a population,  I suppose  there  an 

3 some  who  are  not. 

17.  A dispensary,  about  15  or  16  years ; a fever  hospital,  built  eight  or  ni 
grand  juiy. 

no  years ; both  supported  by  subscriptions  and  a grant  from  the 

18.  The  poorer  classes. 

19.  I should  think  not. 

20.  No  house  of  industry. 

21.  Those  instances  are  numerous,  not  only  of  n 
the  same  room  the  furniture  cannot  he  large. 

a ore  than  one  family  residing  in  the  same  house,  but  even  in  the  same  room ; where  they  occupy 

22.  Some  very  bad,  some  tolerable. 


23.  The  town  appears  open  and  clean : I would  not  say  that  on  close  inspection  some  of  the  houses,  particularly  in  the  outlets,  may  not  be 
found  deficient  in  cleanliness. 


24.  Betweon  90  and  100. 


25.  Eight  or  nine.  

26.  I should  suppose  the  poor.  It  is  generally  said  here  that  they  carry  on  their  business  without  auy  great  regard  to  the  laws  made  for  the 

regulation  of  their  trade ; they  certainly  afford  great  encouragement  and  facilities  to  thievery.  _____ 

27.  A great  number  of  weavers,  some  labourers,  and  small  farmers. 

28.  To  England  and  America. 

29.  Some  of  the  weavers  got  a few  shillings  to  pay  their  passage  to  England  out  of  the  remains  of  a charity  fund  that  we  had  at  the  time. 
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MUNSTER — City  of  Cork — Parish  St.  Finbarr.* — Pop.  14,522. 


Very  Rev.  Robert  Burrowes , dean  of  cokk. 

1.  Villas  and  cabins. 

2.  I do  not  think  it  has. 

4.  Scarcely  any  new  houses  built  within  that  period. 


C.  No  manufacture  particularly  established. 


7.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  gardens  are  cultivated  for  vegetable  markets.  Families  of  tradesmen  in  the  building  line 
live  very  much  in  the  suburbs. 

S.  Women  not  particularly  employed  but  in  care  of  the  families. 


9.  The  poorest  class  of  children  in  and  near  the  city  come  with  baskets  into  the  streets  gathering  dung,  straw,  &c.,  to  collect  manure  for  the 
potato  and  vegetable  gardens. 


10.  Frtom  the  irregularity  of  the  employment  that  can  be  got,  and  their  mixed  occupation,  no  answer  can  bo  given  as  to  average  in  this  parish. 


11.  Those  who  work  in  the  city  are  paid  in  money;  in  tho  country  parts,  labourers  generally  have  their  little  holdings  under  some  respectable 
proprietors,  and  work  in  their  rents  by  the  care  of  their  demesues. 


12.  Generally  potatoes;  in  the  country  parts,  the  milk  of  their  cow  is  added,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  city,  a salt  herring:  tradesmen 
often  use  bread  and  milk:  oatmeal  rarely  used  here.  " 


13.  I have  held  the  deanery  of  Cork  for  13  years,  and  have  not  seen  any  alteration  in  these  particulars. 


14.  None. 


15.  None. 


luch  ^venefoCcom&uItiinUStry  “ ^ trade!nnea  (wio  generally  work  in  the  city),  but  lamentable  failure  of  sobriety.  The  tradesmen  of  Cork 

17.  A dispensary  at  Black  Rock,  about  2J  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  district  of  a chapel  of  case,  built  four  veers  a"0  bv  tlie  chapter,  the  Rev. 
7.  Colburn,  chaplain.  J a j i > 


20.  No  house  of  industry  in  this  parish ; a large  establishment  of  this  sort  in  another  quarter  of  the  city  for  the  whole. 


21.  In  the  country  parts,  one  family  only  to  a house  ; in  the 
crowded  in  these,  in  times  of  great  and  general  distress,  even  to  s 


city  jiart,  the  number  depends  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  house;  the  poor 
Lx  or  eight  families  in  one  house — to  the  number  of  35  or  40  individuals. 


22.  Miserably  provided  with  bed-clothing  or  bedding:  the  lodging-houses  in  wretched  ventilation  and  bad  repair. 


23.  Sewers  m the  city  parts ; hut  the  closeness  of  the  lanes,  and  crowded  state  of  tho  population,  cause  a gross  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

24.  It  might  be  said  that  every  fifth  or  sixth  house  in  the  suburbs  is  open  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

25.  Two  in  the  city  part ; none  in  the  country. 

26.  The  poorest  classes  almost  universally.  ~~ 

27^G°overamentSexpMse.t0  B°™  ^ henCe’  eX“pt  two  Protestant  families,  one  of  eight,  the  other  of  five  persons,  gone  to  New  Holland”, 


* The  parish  of  Finbarr  comprises  a small  portion  of  the  city  with  a very  large  extent  of  suburbs. 
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MUNSTER — City  of  Cork — Parish  St.  Mary  Shandon — Pop.  16,018. 


Rev.  Hans  Sloane,  p.  ». 

1.  Cannot  answer  this. 


2.  The  population  of  the  whole  city  has  greatly  increased  since  the  year  1820. 


4.  A great  number  of  houses  of  the  better  description.  The  new  houses  rent  from  £30  to  £60  a-year.  There  have  been  none  built  for  the 
poor  since  1820 ; some  have  been  rebuilt. 


5.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers,  retired  officers  of  the  army,  &c.  &c. 


6.  Two  large  tan-yards ; also  we  have  one  distillery  in  this  parish.  Masons  and  carpenters  most  prosperous.  There  is  besides  an  iron  foundry. 


1.  Building  quay  walls,  attending  on  masons  and  tilers. 


8.  None,  save  standing  in  the  markets  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  or  fowls. 


9.  None  until  they  be  bound  to  some  trade,  and  masters  are  with  difficulty  procured. 


10  He  could  not,  as  a labourer,  earn  more  than  8s.  a-week  if  employed.  There  would  be  no  money  earned  by  his  children  until  able  to  labour 
with  himself,  or  bound  to  some  trade.  The  carpenters’  wages  are  £1.  Is.;  masons,  £1.  Is. ; labourers,  8s. 


11.  Always  paid  in  money. 


12.  On  potatoes  and  milk,  almost  without  exception,  as  far  as  regards  labourers ; but  tradesmen,  having  high  wages,  live  generally  on  animal 
food  and  bread:  they  breakfast  and  sup  on  tea. 


13.  None  whatever  for  the  lost  13  years. 


14.  The  wool-combing  business  has  greatly  revived  in  this  parish  during  the  last  two  years. 


15.  There  is  one  general  savings’  bank  in  this  city,  which  serves  for  all  the  seven  parishes ; it  is  pretty  well  attended  to.  The  contributors 
are  the  middling  shopkeepers  and  servants.  Labourers  cannot  contribute,  and  tradesmen  are  too  often  drunken  to  save. 


16. 


17.  There  is  an  almshouse  (Protestant)  ; there  is  one  hospital,  the  North  Infirmary,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  bequests,  and 
grand  jury  presentments.  During  the  spring  of  1832  a voluutnry  subscription  was  entered  into  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  meet  the 
approach  of  the  cholera,  when  the  sum  of  £3,000  was  raised.  This  sum,  however,  soon  disappeared  in  providing  blankets,  coal,  and  straw  for 
beds  to  the  most  wretched  persons  throughout  the  entire  city.  Government  advanced  the  loan  of  £9,500,  which  has  not  yet  been  repaid,  although 
demanded.  The  officers  of  health,  from  time  to  time,  have  raised  from  the  rate-payers  tire  sum  of  3d.  in  the  pound  on  their  valuation.  This 
small  sum  they  have  applied  in  relieving  a few  of  the  decrepid  and  sick  by  giving  to  them  a small  portion  of  coals  and  potatoes. 


18.  Mechanics,  labourers,  and  servants, 


19.  Many  applications  are  made  to  be  received  by  such  persons, — more  than  can  be  complied  with. 


20.  There  is  one  house  of  industry  for  the  whole  city,  and  there  are  at  present  in  it  upwards  of  1,100  individuals. 


21.  In  some  houses  from  20  to  30  individuals  live  huddled  together  in  a few  rooms,  filthy  and  poor. 


22.  They  have  miserable  beds  and  covering,  and  badly  ventilated. 


23.  It  is  in  many  parts  extremely  filthy. 


24.  This  question  I cannot  answer.  They  are  very  numerous. 


25.  This  I cannot  answer  from  the  extent  of  the  parish. 

26.  Tradesmen’s  wives. 


27.  This  I cannot  answer. 


28.  All  to  America,  except  a few  to  New  South  Wales. 

29.  There  were  150  girls  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  private  subscription,  from  the  poor-house  last 
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5.  TUb  small  houses  ill  which  thu  poor  reside  bolong  to  master  builders,  shopkeepers,  publicans,  anil  to  some  lew  of  the  most  provident  of  the  I 
labouring  men  are  the  owners  of  their  own  cabins,  and  have  freehold  leases,  and  only  pay  ground-rents.  Thu  live  large  houses  belong  to  traders  I 

G.  There  are  nine  tan-yards,  one  glue-yard,  nnd  a lurge  distillery;  there  are  also  (on  a smnll  scale)  a pottery,  a glove  manufactory,  and  a I’oundr 
established  within  those  few  years  tor  the  manufacture  of  a kind  of  brown  ware,  formerly  brought  from  Youghul.  There  is  also  a manufactory  fo 
Distillation  amt  tanning  are  the  most  prosperous. 

7.  There  are,  residing  here,  tradesmen  of  every  description,  nnd  men  employed  abuut  the  butter  weigli-house,  sailors  and  cellar-men,  occupied  i 
employed  about  the  vessels  at  the  quays;  (many  of  these  men  reside  in  the  parish ;)  and  coni  porters,  employed  in  remuving  coal  from  the  sliii 
here ; and  labourers  who  work  at  buildings,  at  the  quays,  in  distilleries,  nnd  tan-yards.  The  principal  slaughter-houses  of  the  city  aro  in  this  parial 
and  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  shipping  cuttle  to  England,  reside  hero.  There  nrc  resident  here . also,  a good  many  military  pensioners: 
useful  industry,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  improvidence  and  intemperate  habits. 

8.  Women  are  employed  in  sorting  feathers  in  the  feather-lofts  ol'  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  shipping  feathers  and  skins  to  England.  A 

employment,  about  the  slaughter-houses,  in  preparing  offal  for  market,  and  in  preparing  and  drying  gate,  which  are  exported  *"  

large  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  making  puddings.  The  labourers’  wives  generally  occupy  themselves  in  preparing,  nnd  taking 

women  from  the  country,  accustomed  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  help  to  gather  a heap  of  manure ; anil  a deal  of  their  time  L , — 

the  distilleries  to  their  pigs ; they  also  spin,  and  knit  stockings,  and  help  to  save  the  harvest  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  following  markets  i 
women  find  employment  in  them a market  fur  a kind  of  shoes  worn  by  the  peasantry,  one  for  old  clothes  and  cordage,  u market  for  cabbage, 
wear,  a potato  market,  a vegetable  market,  a meat  market,  and  one  for  alia),  and  also  a milk  market.  At  one  or  the  roads  lending  into  the 
houses  have  plots  of  ground  laid  out  fur  strawberry  gardens.  The  women  of  these  houses  find  some  occupation  in  weeding  the  ground  anil  ill  se 


id.  A good  many  women  find 

it,  particularly  to  Portugal,  to  a 
ids  at  work,  their  meals.  These 
„..is|,  and  grains  from 
i tlie  parish,  and  many 
Is  at  one  season  or  the 
h the  owners  of  small 
the  fruit  in  the  city,  at 


lilk,  nnd  salt  herrings;  but,  in  the  city,  they 
1 food  than  the  labourers;  many  take  tea  at 
inch  the  sumo  as  that  of  the  labourers.  They 


luefit  societies  or  men  are  very  much  on  the  increase  of  lute  years  in  tlie  city  of  Cork, 
diese  societies  meet  at  present  in  this  parish.  The  money  of  all  these  societies  is 
There  are  different  benefit  soeiotios  or  tradesmen  in  tlie  city,  and  also  or  labourers, 
ties  8s.  a-wcek  are  given  to  a member  while  sick,  for  a certain  period,  when  tlie  sum 
•s,  anil  tlie  person  gets  a retiring  fee  of  £i.  One  or  two  of  these  societies  have 
this  parish  of  a mail  receiving  a superannuated  allowance  from  one  of  these  societies 
umbers  on  Sundays,  and  make  a very  decent  appearance.  Some  of  die  labourers  in 
I other  to  prevent  hand  and  imposition.  In  ono  society  the  regulations  had  to  be 
I consequence  nt  a widower  having  married  a sickly  woman  on  tlio  speculation  of 
tradesmen  2s.  Grf.  a-month.  In  some  societies  they  pay  Is.  a-week.  The  tradesmen 
;c  dissipated  drunken  tradesmen  show  some  prudenco  in  belonging  to  them,  and 


[aged  about  the  markets.  Persons  Crom  the  country  take  some  time  to  reside  in  Cork  before  they  become  conversant 
istantly  coming  iuto  the  parish,  and  others  leaving  it:  many  aro  only  lodgers,  and  their  history  is  not  known. 
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Rev.  John  Quarry,  ih.  d. 


1 There  are  within  this  parish  2,228  houses  of  all  descriptions. 


2.  The  population  of  this  parish  has  generally  increased  with  that  of  the  city  of  which  it  forms  a part. 


3 In  1821  there  wore  14,029  inhabitants  in  the  parish  of  all  classes. 


4.  Sis  houses  have  been  built  in  the  period  specified,  fit  for  respectable  families  of  moderate  means ; they  may  let  at  from  £30  to  £40  per  year, 

but  are  not  as  yot  all  occupied. 


5.  Respectable  persons  of  moderate  moans  inhabit  such  of  them  as  are  occupied. 


6.  There  is  no  manufacture  that  can  bo  said  to  prosper  but  that  of  the  bane  of  this  unhappy  countiy — whisky  : there  are  in  the  parish  nit 
tan  yards,  one  glue  yard,  one  foundry,  one  pottery,  and  one  large  distillery. 


7.  The  employments  of  the  labouring  classes  are  much  diversified;  many  are  engaged  in  slaughtering  cattle,  some  in  agriculture  (there  being 
2000  acres  of  land  in  the  parish),  very  few  in  manufactures. 

8,  9.  Women  find  their  share  of  employment  in  various  ways,  lmt  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means  of  occupation  for  children  in  any 
branch  of  trade. 


10. 1 am  not  able  to  answer  this  query. 


1 1.  Generally  in  money,  as  far  as  I cau  learn. 


12.  All  kinds  that  their  means  enable  them  to  procure,  after  devoting  the  first  fruits  to  intoxication. 


13.  No  alteration  for  tho  better  appears  to  have  taken  place  within  my  recollection. 


14.  No ; employment  and  trade  have  declined  since  tho  cessation  of  war ; capitalists  are  discouraged  from  engaging  in  business  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland  generally,  and  the  combination  of  tradesmen,  for  checking  which  the  laws  seem  quite  incompetent. 


15.  No  savings’  hanks  nor  benefit  societies  exist  in  this  parish. 


16.  Working  tradesmen  are  generally  the  reverse  of  sober  and  industrious ; much  misery  and  pauperism  consequently  exist,  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  combination  and  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits. 


17.  None. 


20. 


21.  A great  number  of  families  frequently  reside  in  the  same  house,  especially  in  the  densely  puopled  lanes,  in  filth,  vice,  and  idleness;  one 
house  in  tins  parish,  now  being  levelled  for  a public  improvement,  contained  between  70  and  80  persona. 


2-.  The  lodgings  of  tho  lower  orders,  in  cellars,  garrets,  &c.,  are,  in  the  estimation  of  persons  of  civilized  habits,  and  accustomed  to  cleanliness 
and  comfort,  very  bad ; tho  lodgings  of  the  humbler  classes,  however,  vary  much  in  comfort,  according  to  their  means:  neither  ventilation  nor 
repair  seem  at  all  to  be  regarded  in'  some  instances. 


23.  The  parish  is  not  well  provided  with  sewers  or  public  necessaries,  and  is  much  neglected  in  point  of  cleanliness,  being  disgustingly  filthy  in 
“any  parts. 

24.  There  are  70  public  housos  for  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

25.  There  are  13  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  this  parish. 


iT1Je.  Pooler  classes,  the  wretched  wives  ami  families  of  idle,  drunken,  and  combining  tradesmen,  and  not  un&equently  tho  parsons  relieved 
clothing,  bedding,  Sc c.,  by  the  charitable  and  humane. 

27,  23.  The  inhabitants  are  in  a slate  of  fluctuation,  but  some  few  have  emigrated  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land;  tho  number  and  names  of  whom 
1 «“»  unable  to  detail. 


29.  Some  have  received’  aid  ftom  charitable  contributions. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

MUNSTER — City  of  Cork — Parish  St.  Nicholas. — Pop.  17,662. 


Rev.  John  N.  Lombard. 


7.  In  cellars,  &c.  &c. 


8.  Needle-work  chiefly. 


10.  A labouring  man  gets  generally  Is.  per  day. 


11.  Money. 


12.  Mostly  on  potatoes,  meal,  milk,  &c.,  as  to  labourers;  respecting  this  class  their  support  is  very  poor  and  precarious.  The  tradesman  can 
afford  in  some  instances  to  live  better,  but  many  of  this  latter  class  suffer,  not  only  privation,  but  actual  want,  when  employment  is  scarce. 


13.  I cannot  say  any  alteration  has  taken  place  for  the  better,  cither  in  food,  clothing,  or  habitation,  general/;/  speaking,  but  in  several  instances 
for  the  worse. 


14.  I do  not  think  any  new  source  of  employment  has  been  opened,  or  any  benefit  occurred,  but  the  unfortunate  system  of  combination  pursued 
bv  the  trades  has  done  much  injury. 


15.  There  is  a general  savings’  bank  in  the  city  of  Cork,  open  to  all  contributors  of  this  class ; I conceive  it  has  been  of  material  benefit:  with  ' 
respect  to  benefit  societies,  they  are  confined  to  sic/t  funds  and  burial  societies,  as  far  as  relate  to  the  class  of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  indeed, chiefly 
the  former. 


16.1  regret  to  say  they  are  not ; want  of  sobriety  is  the  chief  bane,  both  of  the  tradesmen  and  labouring  classes  ; what  might  be  saved  to  make 
their  families  comfortable  is  unhappily  spent  in  the  public  house,  of  which  too  many  exist  (I  mean  public  houses). 


17.  There  is  the  South  Charitable  Infirmary  (1772),  not  common  to  this  parish,  but  to  the  whole  city  ami  county  ; the  House  of  Industry,  also  a 
general  charity;  Parish  Alms  House,  supported  by  church  collections ; parochial  schools,  &c. 


18.  The  poorer  class,  who,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to  pay  either  for  medical  attendance  or  instruction  at  schools. 


19. '  This  frequently  happens,  but  applications  from  persons  whose  general  distress  is  so  great,  and  whose  numbers  are  also  so  great,  are  such  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a selection,  and  several  deserving  and  eligible  candidates  are  often  necessarily  obliged  to  be  rejected. 

20.  The  number  of  individuals  supported  in  the  House  of  Industry  averages  on  or  about  800. 


21.  Number  of  families  depends  on  the  size  of  the  house. 


2-2.  The  condition  of  those  houses  are  wretched  in  the  extreme ; houses  are  let  in  tenements,  one  family  generally  occupying  each  room : beds  or 
bedding  are  a luxury  mostly  unknown  among  the  poorer  classes;  straw,  scantily  provided,  with  perhaps  the  runs  worn  bv  day,  form  their  only 
bed,  and  only  coverlet.  ° J 


23.  Want  of  both  these  important  advantages,  particularly  cleanliness ; added  to  which,  there  is  not  a sufficient  supply  of  wholesome 
rmkiiif  water.  1 


24.  I cannot  tell  the  number  of  public  houses  in  the  parish;  they  are  by  far  too  numerous;  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  there  are  22  of  them  in 
Barrack  Street  alone,  open  at  all  improper  times  and  hours : they  facilitate  all  sorts  of  vice. 


25.  I cannot  say  what  number  of  pawnbrokers, but  they  are  in  some  measure  a necessary  evil. 


26.  Mostly  the  labouring  and  trades,  who  sometimes  resort  to  them  from  fair  necessity ; other  times,  to  supply  wants  occasioned  by  drunkenness 
and  imprudence : but  oftentimes  they  are  applied  to  for  the  wants  of  a better  class. 


27. 


28.  Principally  to  America,  some  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  but  they  latterly  have  gone  out  under  the  auspices,  and  with  the  assistance  of, 


29.  Some  have  received  private  assistance,  some  from  Government,  and  some,  I believe,  from  charitable  institutions ; others  on  their  own 
^sources. 
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intntocs  and  milk  in  (be  morning.  and  on  the  same  in  the  afternoon  and  nitjlrt  meals,  -villi  the  addition  or  suhstitv 
three  days  in  the  week  j the  tradesmen,  when  at  all  comfortable,  use  bread  and  lea.  with  the  additional  luxuries  i 
meat  nr  «sli  at  dinner;  and,  for  supper,  something  light,  as  tea, See.  &e. ; I speak  only  of  those  wlio  cultivate  mon 
ind  melancholy  exceptions  (occurring  more  frequently  among  the  tradesmen  than  among  the  commou  labourers’ 
d up  us  a disgusting  union  of  drunkenness,  dissoluteness,  snnnlhlness,  both  in  habitation  and  dress  ami  a s modes  ' 
:>f  principle  or  forethought ; often,  too,  of  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  calamity.  ' F 

"«st  *he,  *™desm™  of  tills  city,  and  particularly  of  these  central  parishes,  many  most  respeelahle,  well-conduct, 
r lie  last  thirty  years  to  the  education  (moral  and  religions)  or  youth  in  their  walk  of  life  has  had  its  elTeeUn  mak 
^edCamoSnstnriie^  'V  T?'  approaching  the  elegance  of  a higher  spl. 

7,  !n°  est  fhc  various  classes  of  labourers,  whom  the  tradesmen  affect  to  look  down  upon  as  an  inferior  grade,  a 

raditLnlwithUmort\UCl\  'n*  l?°  T*  ''°TC  l?  fruits  be,liud  '*■  ,0  ascribe  a good  deal  to  the  influence  of  Lit 
.audition,  with  most  laudable  views,  have  recently  been  accustomed  to  cmbo.lv  themselves:  amou-st  the  tradesmen 
ataml,  were  formed  some  time  ago,  but  have  latterly  been  discouraged  and  fallen  to  tile  ground.  ° 

norc  particularly  in  the  erection  of  public  works,  such  as  the  noble  quays  that  have  been  rccemly  built  and  are  lion 
ire  now  in  progress,  the  general  hospital,  and  the  court  houses,  now  also  rapidly  In  progress. 

t ; there  is  one  in  the  Southern  ^vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  1 believe  to  1m  in  a very  good  condition  • all  cl 
.e  poorer  classes  resident  in  my  pariil.es,  the  principal  contributors  are  roller  andindustrious  labourers  and  tl’icboitc 
slaty,  but  1 am  unacquainted  with  its  state,  prospects,  or  advantages:  I do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  nnv  be 
o designated  us  encouraged  amongst  tlio  several  classes  of  labourers,  uiid  of  these  much  the  greater  proportion  < 


dried  flsli  or  coarse  batcher’s  me 
eggs  at  breakfast:  often,  but  not 
and  prudent  habits : there  are  ii 
whole  history  and  description  mi 
famine,— the  result,  often,  of  the 


rces  have  been  opened. 
Catholic  churches  that 


suburban  dis 


mtly  obliged 


drunkenness  and  all  tin 


.lined  institutions  in  ll 
: and  Hi.nu.ne  Siicicl; 
modified  and  extends 
duly  recommended, . 


[leriutendencc  of  ilr.  ICel.oe, 
rl  oilier  charitable  inslitutiou 
but  from  otlior  sources  open  . 


ave  snclr  instances  come  within 
chore  poor  inllrm  or  supers nnuul 
i each  oilier  in  the  day  of  dislres 


I have  heard  of  such 
x musters  or  mistresse 


I have  often  heard  of.  and  in  a few  instances,  in! 
protection;  but  the  instances  of  near  blood  relations 


rorkhouse  or  lie 


industry  in  this  district,  but  the 


the  comllti 


lses,  tole 
retched  s 


ton  families  are  huddled  together,  particularly  in  the 


Generally  speaking,  for  there 


eccptions,  these  lodging  houses 
nd ’thehe  °f  11,0  I'“rl3lu'8  occupied  by  the  poor,  and  even  by  a clu 


; to  bedding,  cleanliness. 


dreadful  state  of  Jilt  hand  disrepair,  both  . 


upwards  of  660 : 


n’s  wives,  with  distressed  widows,  with  discarded  or  distressed  servants . 
employed  people,  not  only  among  the  lowest,  but  also  among  the  classes 


from  the  House  of  Industry,  and  the  city  generally, 
aid  from,  the  Government, ' 


' three  years  ago,  I think,  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  chiefly  females;  there 
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MUNSTER— City  of  Cork—  Parishes  St.  Paul,  St.  Paler,  and  part  of  Holy  Trinity.— Pop.  about  17,SOO. 

Rev.  M.  O'Shea,  p.  p. 

1.  In  St.  Peter’s  I cannot  state  tlio  number,  but  the  tleseriplionis  miscellaneous:  some  well-built  lofty  and  suasions  - nth,  i ' 

iH-ventilatea  ; others  again,  in  the  lemote  out-lying  streets,  originally  well-built  nn.l  roomy,  falling  fJt  into  decay,  l-.ein- 
In  St.  Paul’s,  the  number  442,  of  which  about  one-fourth  are  of  a superior  description  ami  tlm°n>m-rin;nn-  nlrna"‘etl  w lu-lenanfed. 

narrow,  some  rather  low,  are  altogether  very  wretched : in  that  part  of  Holy  Trinity  parish  adjoining  St  Peter  and  St  Paul’s^ but 
spiritual  care,  the  number  of  houses  may  be  stated  at  or  about  GOO,  of  which  three-fourths  h,7i It  „„ T « m » ’ and  plaC,1''!  u"der  “I 

r“"““nS  " “““  <ha!w„a,  are  iffTbi . 


2,  3.  I have  no  reason  to  think  it  has. 

4,  5.  I cannot  state  the  number;  a new 
occupied  by  shopkeepers. 


street  lias  been  built  in  St.  Peter’s  parish;  Adelaide-street  contains  a few  neat,  middle-sized  buildings. 


some  minor  concerns  not  wort  im  veritug  to  : three  must  extensive  and  well  appointed  manufactories  of  coaches,  carriages:  Sic  ic  vl  ch  hae.  i,  " "V, 

afford  respectable  ami  olerahly  steady  employment  to  a great  number  of  hands:  there  is  in  Browu-strect,  in  SU’iul’s  parish. acrLtmanu^  “n(1 

and  anollier.  lint,  1 believe,  not  so  extensive,  in  a different  purl  of  the  same  parish:  we  have  in  this  district  a cer.;  orc.it  number  S ?'  nimeral  and  soda  water, 

bonnet-making,  dress-making,  stay-making  establishments,  some  on  m.  extensive  and  respectable  footing,  otl.ere*  fid to to 'S'* 

character;  female  hands  generally  employed ; couparattvelyfeie  earning  a comfortable  subsidence ; tlio  great  niaiorllvbnt  a semtv ' n’.  £ and  limi,e<J 

unhealthy  application : the  number  of  those  engaged,  either  us  shopkeepers  or  operatives,  iu  the  glove-making  trade  is  very  eondderabte.  1 ’ Uh  “CCa8ant  and 

a mi  !n  U,Tlra,ltfSi  in  aelln,r  asfor,rrs 

complete  suite  of  servants) ; in  driving  public  vehicles  such  as  ears,  travellers,  one-luirse8 clmi'sc  * of  which  the  number  lias  laUcriv  ffeu  meSlv  on^ the  lucres i“C,U,leS  “ 
wiuiiu  ni0/ i{Ss“rict“ra  a'3U  0ml,l0y0d  itt  Tarioua  eaIMl*hics  at  the  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards,  that  lie  in  different  quarters  of  & city  j^orne  of  those ‘fatoure  ^rSkte 


lie  common  handicrafts  and  trades  ; in  the  requisite  help  or  attendance  on  the  persons  engaged  in  those  trades  - in  nrilne„wri,  , 

ffSKS- 

■nrions  capacities  at  the  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards,  that  lie  in  different  quarters  of  tlio  city ; some  of  those  laboure^rSlde 
. ..  M*m  ..  mtUnmat  m.  mm  u,  a.  m«k.n  mA  ha* 


Svpp.  to  App.  C.  (Part  I.) 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  o/COMMISSIONERS 

MUNSTER— City  of  Cork— Parish  St.  Paul— Pop.  5,028. 


Rev.  Samuel  Hannan. 

1.  Four  hundred  and  twelve  inhabited  houses,  half  of  which  are  poor,  according  to  census  1831. 

2.  No  means  of  ascertaining. 

3.  

4.  About  six ; mostly  of  the  better  description.  Some  £100  per  annum ; the  remainder  very  poor. 

5.  Three  respectable  shopkeepers,  and  a coach-builder ; the  remainder  poor  lodging  houses. 


6.  The  coach-building  is  the  only  manufactory.  Cannot  say  what  trades  are  most  prosperous. 

7.  

8.  No  employment  that  can  be  particularly  specified. 

9.  No  employment  that  I know  of. 

10.  

11.  Always  in  money,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk  form  their  chief  support ; occasionally  fish  or  eggs. 


13.  No  alteration. 


15.  None ; but  there  is  a general  savings’  bank  for  the  cily,  in  a neighbouring  parish. 


usloV?ptituohuVlufuSe  3 i<UeneSS’  drunkenness’  and  vice  increasingly  prevail  to  a frightful  extent,  owing  chiefly  to  the  union  of  trades,  and  the 
donaiion^^no^fhM^arUablelurtitutiom18*12^'  SUpported  by  the  C0Iltrlbut'Qn3  of  th«  congregation  of  the  church,  and  occasional  bequests  and 

18.  Poor  and  aged  women  in  almshouse. 

19.  No.  — 


other  institufions  fo^chy8] generally.  “ a,‘°th,ir  Part  °f  **  toWQ  for  the  city  and  «>f  Cork;  a dispensary,  fever  hospital,  and 


• 21‘  Am  “ot  to  state,  but  know  that  several  families  have  been  crowded  together  in  one  room,  and  six  or  eiclitsuch  rooms  in  some  houses, 
in  narrow  lanes,  whrch  occupy  a good  part  of  this  parish,  which  is  the  smallest  aud  one  of  the  poorest.  8 


23.  Very  filthy;  and  though  the  anticipation  of  cholera  did  something,  much  remains  to  he  clone. 

24.  At  least  thirty. 


25.  Five. 

2G.  Hie  Ini  ..d  m.,t  ,b.„d.».d :nil  Mi™  ,he  lo  b,  lh.  pa[,  of  onj  ci,y 

27.  Not  informed.  This  ought  to  be  a cily  question. 


!8.  North  America  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  I suppose. 
25h 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Passage  West — Parishes  (part  of)  Marmalane  and  Monkstovra. — Pop.  2,302. 


W.  Parker,  Esq. 

1.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  houses  in  the  town,  which  is  about  one  mile  and  a quarter  English  long,  with  two  lanes. 


2.  Increased. 


3.  Since  the  agriculture  of  the  parish  of  Monkstown  became  depressed,  from  the  number  of  ejected  tenants  who  took  shelter  in  the  town, 
from  1817. 

4.  Thirteen,  the  rent  varying  from  £12  to  £15.  Some  are  of  a superior  description. 


5.  Mostly  masters  of  vessels,  with  Mr.  Bolan,  who  has  half  the  fee  of  the  town  of  Passage,  and  Mr.  Michael  Wallis,  late  postmaster,  and  a 
respectable  shopkeeper  and  ship-owner.  Should  the  shipping  interest  revive,  there  is  no  place  in  Ireland  more  likely  to  have  an  addition  to  its 
respectable  inhabitants  than  Passage  West,  as  it  is  to  Cork  what  Rotherhitlie  is  to  London. 

6.  No  manufacture,  except  a rope-walk  on  a small  scale. 


7.  Working  on  board  ships  and  in  boats,  building  houses,  and  working  in  the  dry  dock  now  building  by  Mr.  Brown,  jun.,  and  driving  gingles. 


8.  The  little  employment  the  women  have  is  confined  to  needle-work  and  washing. 


9.  Female  children  a little  in  the  same  way. 


10.  Ship-carpenters,  when  employed,  get  4s.  per  day;  house  ditto,  2s.  Gd.to  3s.  3 d. ; masons,  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.;  rope-makers.  Is.  8 d.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
watermen  working  on  board  shin.  Is.  C d.  to  2s. ; no  employment  for  children. 


11.  Wages  paid  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes,  milk,  and  fish  ; the  house  and  ship  carpenters  use  bread,  butter,  tea,  aud  coffee  ; sometimes  meat  and  porter,  with  whisky,  when 

unemployed. 


13.  No  alteration,  except  from  bad  to  worse. 


14.  The  construction  of  a dry  dock,  and  ship-building  yard. 


15.  No  savings’  bank,  Cork  being  so  contiguous. 


16.  The  majority  spend  their  time  in  public  houses. 


17.  No  hospital,  except  a temporary  cholera  one  in  ruins : the  dispensary  has  been  most  useful ; it  was  established  in  1812.  A most  useful 
charity,  the  Passage  West  and  Monkstown  penny-a-week  Friendly  Society  for  providing  clothes  for  the  poor,  was  established  three  years  since. 
There  is  also  a charitable  loan  society  in  useful  progress. 

18.  Almost  all  the  tradesmen,  except  those  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  and  all  the  labourers  who  from  their  scanty  earnings  can  spare  no 
money  for  medical  aid. 

19.  Frequently. 


20. 


21.  In  numerous  instances  three,  four,  and  five  families  in  one  house;  in  some  very  small  houses  from  12  to  17  persons,  as  appears  by  the 
enumerators’  returns. 


22.  No  bedding  but  straw,  the  lodger  finding  the  blanket;  the  ventilation  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  only  through  the  doors,  which 
admit  the  pig  to  add  to  the  dunghill,  and  mostly  all  out  of  repair. 


23.  No  town  in  Ireland  worse. 


24.  Seventeen  in  the  town  of  Passage  West,  exclusive  of  four  respectable  houses  where  spirits  are  sold  by  wholesale,  nnd  taverns  kept. 


. 25.  One  very  respectable,  which  has  been  a life-preserver  to  the  wretched  poor,  and  even  to  those  who,  the  world  may  suppose,  had  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  them. 


26. 


27.  None. 


G 2 
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1.  There  are  in  this  town  1,139  houses ; in  about  350  of  these  the  gentry  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town  reside ; the  remaining  part  consists  of 
cabins  or  hovels. 


2.  It  has  increased  of  late. 


3.  From  the  time  of  passing  the  Subletting  Act,  a great  many  families,  driven  to  ruin  in  the  country,  came  and  settled  here. 


4.  About  40  new  houses  have  been  built  ; 24  of  these  suited  for  tradesmen  or  labourers,  worth  about  £3  or  £4 ; the  remaining  10  worth  from 
£20  to  £30  annually. 


5.  They  are  persons  in  easy  circumstances. 


6.  There  is  no  manufacture  in  this  town  deserving  notice;  some  crockery  ware  is  made  here,  but  the  employment  it  gives  is  not  worth  adverting 
to ; delf  was  made  here  formerly,  and,  I believe,  the  earth  m the  vicinity  is  very  favourable  to  that  manufacture : I cannot  say  what  trade  is  most 
prosperous;  they  all  seem  to  be  equally  depressed  iu  misery. 


7.  Some  of  the  labourers  are  occupied  about  the  shipping ; move  have  such  occupations  as  a town  like  this  may  be  easily  supposed  to  afford  • 
more  of  them  are  employed  at  country  work  ; but  they  are  geueially  idle  half  the  year. 

8.  Women  have  no  employment,  except  about  20  girls  in  turning  corn  in  the  stores. 


9.  Children  get  nothing  to  do. 


• 10.  About  £8  ; their  earnings  fluctuate  from  £6  to  £12;  the  wife  seldom  can  earn  anything;  the  children  absolutely  nothing. 


11.  Always  paid  in  money. 


12.  The  labourers  usually  live  on  dry  potatoes,  that  is,  potatoes  eaten  without  milk,  fish,  or  any  condiment  whatever : the  tradesmen,  when 
employed,  use  frequently  bread  and  milk,  or  tea,  for  breakfast,  and  sometimes  meat  for  dinner,  but  when  unemployed  for  a short  time,  they 
become  as  badly  off  as  the  labourers. 


13.  The  food,  clothing,  and  dwellings  of  the  people  have  become  much  worse  within  these  last  five  or  six  years  than  formerly. 


14.  There  have  been  no  new  sources  of  employment,  nor  any  change  except  for  the  worse. 


. I5-  There  is  a savings  bank  in  this  town,  but  no  benefit  society;  I forward  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  this  year’s  statement  of 
its  accounts;  the  money  deposited  is  considerable,  hut  it  belongs  principally  to  farmers  residing  at  a considerable  distance  from  this  town,  there 
being  no  such  establishment  in  any  of  the  surrounding  towns,  not  even  in  Dungarvan. 


16.  The  tradesmen  of  Youghal  are  industrious  and,  I may.add,  sober;  it  is.scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  there  are  some  exceptions. 


1 7.  There  is  a dispensary,  and  an  hospital,  both  at  present  united ; the  former  established  28  years,  the  latter  22  years  • they  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  by  grants  from  the  grand  jury  of  this  county:  hut  there  is  no  other  charitable  institution,  except  a paitry  thing  u'r 
two  that  affords  no  relief,  and  serves  only  to  occupy  the  solitary  houra  of  a few  benevolent  old  maids. 


18.  Labourers,  tradesmen,  and  people  of  that  class. 


19.  There  is  no  institution  here  in  which  anyone  is  supported. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 


21.  There  are  2 families  in  each  of  132  houses ; 3 in  each  of  47;  4 in  each  of  24  : 5 in  each  of  12;  6 iu  each  of  10  ; 7 in  each  of  4;  2 more  in 
whiclUhere  are  S;  1 in  which  there  are  11 ; and  another  in  which  there  are  15  families  : the  average  number  in  each  family  I have  computed 


22.  The  lodgings  referred  to  are  bad  in  every  respect  with  regard  to  which  inquiry  is  made. 


25. 

26.  Farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 


27.  Many  do  not  emigrate  from  this  town;  I think  about  30  each  year. 


28.  British  America. 
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Rev.  Anthony  Denny. 

1.  The  town  of  Tralee  comprehends  the  great  bulk  of  houses  in  the  parish,  consisting  of  several  very  good  houses : there  are  also  many  of  a 

very  superior  description.  • - ■> 

2.  It  appears  to  increase. 


3.  From  ‘he  census  of  1831 ; but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  what  extent,  or  what  period,  except  by  judging  from 

the  census  of  1831  compared  with  the  iovmer  one.  1 r 3 1 h a 

4.  I believe  there  have  been  between  200  and  300  houses  built  of  various  descriptions,  many  excellent  ones,  others  inferior,  and  many  others 

cabins.  From  £42  a-yeur  down  to  £3 ; in  some  mstunces  poor  people  build  cabins  themselves,  in  which  cases  the  rent  (merely  ground  reutj  is 
still  under  £3.  \ j a j 


5.  Those  built  of  the  better  description  are  generally  the  property  of  wealthy  or  respectable  tradesmen. 


6.  No  manufactory  of  any  kind. 


7.  Labourers  are  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  several  in  and  about  the  town  at  buildings,  and  also  at  a canal  now  making  to  the 
town. 


8.  Scarcely  any. 


9.  Children  are  seldom  employed ; they  are  generally  kept  at  school. 


10.  The  women  and  children,  as  remarked  in  Nos.  8 and  9,  are  but  seldom  employed,  and  the  wages  of  the  men  depend  very  much  on  the 
. nature  of  the  trade ; the  labourers’  wages  a.so  vary  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  j ear. 


11.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  are  paid  in  money. 


12.  Better  tradesmen  subsist  sometimes  on  meat  and  fish;  the  labouring  classes  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  sometimes  fish,  of  which  there  i3 
generally  a good  supply,  and  on  moderate  terms. 


13.  The  food  is  generally  of  the  same  description  as  in  No.  12;  the  clothing,  I think,  is  better;  first,  on  account  of  the  great  reduction  in 
price,  and  the  many  small  retailers  of  English  second-hand  clothes  in  the  town,  which  are  sold  very  cheap : and  as  to  the  habitations,  if  there  is 
any  alteration,  I think  it  is  for  the  better. 


14.  No  new  sources  of  employment,  except  temporary  ones.  See  Answer  No.  7. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank,  which  is  very  prosperous ; several  of  the  lower  orders  lodge  money  therein,  hut  the  labouring  classes  do  not. 


16.  In  general  they  are  not  either  industrious  or  sober,  and  to  these  habits  of  inebriety  is  to  be  attributed  a vast  deal  of  their  distress,  and 
that  of  their  families. 


17.  There  is  a county  hospital,  a fever  hospital,  and  a dispensary  in  the  parish,  all  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  county;  the  latter  only 
being  supported  parily  by  voluntary  contributions. 


18.  The  poor  classes,  with  veiy  few  exceptions. 


19.  No. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 


21.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  in  many  instances  two  or  three  families  reside  in  the  same  house,  in  niunber  perhaps  from  eight  to  twelve. 

22.  There  a: 

re  very  few  for  the  very  low  classes ; those  that  are  are  badly  ventilated,  and  the  bedding  indifferent  enough. 

23.  Sewers  i 
poor  people. 

n this  town  are  bad,  and  the  streets  very  dirty;  and  frequently  the  floods  in  the  houses  are  very  great,  and  very  much  injure  the 

24.  There  ai 

re  over  70,  and  to  them  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  distress  which  prevails. 

25.  There  ar 

e three. 

26.  The  very  poor  classes. 

27.  Perhaps  about  50,  including  men,  women,  and  children ; generally  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

28.  To  America,  whither  vessels  sail  generally  twice  a-year  from  this  bay. 

29.  They  have  received  no  assistance  that  I know  of;  they  save  from  their  wages  beforehand  to  pay  the  expense. 
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1.  It  contains  about  1,542  houses. 


2.  I am  not  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  or  is  on  the  increase. 


4.  Some  few  houses  have  been  built  within  the  last  three  years,  and  all  of  them  of  a small,  poor  description,  bringing  about  from  £5  t0  £io 
per  annum. 


5.  Principallj-  tradesmen  and  poor  huckstering  shopkeepers. 


G.  I cannot  say  that  there  is  a single  regular  manufactory  in  this  parish  ; but  some  few  of  the  bettermost  shopkeepers  manufacture  a few  of 
the  articles  they  sell  in  their  shops. 


7,  S,  9.  The  small  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  that  get  work  are  principally  employed  attending  tradesmen,  and  liy  corn-merchants 
and  factors  out  of  this  parish  ; and  I may  say  that,  except  as  servants,  women  and  children  get  no  employment  here. 


10.  As  none  but  the  men  of  the  family  get  employment,  the  average  earnings  of  the  year  aro  miserable  in  general ; for  in  winter-time,  when 
building  is  not  going  on  in  other  parishes,  the  tradesmen  and  labourers  attending  them  must  he  idle  ; and  in  summer,  when  business  is  sus- 
pended in  corn-stores  and  victualling-houses,  the  workmen  are  subject  to  the  same  loss  uflabour. 


11.  Both  the  tradesmen  and  labourers  receive  their  wages  in  money. 


12.  The  diet  of  the  labourers  is  always  potatoes,  and  often  dry,  except  they  drink  water ; but  the  tradesmen  can  have  butter,  and  often  eat 
meat  when  they  have  not  a family  depending  on  them. 


13, 14.  I do  not  perceive  any  change  in  this  respect  since  I came  to  this  parish,  which  was  about  eight  years  ago  ; but  I have  been  informed 
by  every  one  I conversed  with  on  the  subject,  that  within  the  last  25  years  the  inhabitants  havu  become  very  wretched,  and  without  employment. 
It  is  true,  within  the  last  few  years  building  and  some  few  public  works  have  opened  partial  sources  of  employment ; but  the  vast  increase  of 
population,  and  the  decline  of  old  employments,  such  as  weaving  and  combing,  render  their  limited  advantages  very  unavailing,  and  leave  general 
starvation  and  misery  amongst  us. 


15.  No. 


16.  The  tradesmen  are  too  much  given  to  drink;  the  labourers  not  at  all  so  much  so.  Considering  the  very  few  opportunities  such  classes 
have  of  practising  industry,  and  the  miserable  returns  it  brings  them,  I do  really  think  they  show  great  readiness  to  cultivate  it.  If  I were  not 
an  eyewitness  ot  the  fact,  I could  never  he  persuaded  that  human  nature  would  encounter,  or  could  endure,  for  any  reward,  however  great,  what 
I know  multitudes  of  the  poor  to  undergo  with  patient  perseverance  for  what  is  not  sufficient,  after  all,  to  clothe  and  feed,  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  or  sufficiency,  themselves  and  their  families. 


17.  One  fever  hospital,  one  small  cholera  hospital,  and  the  county  infirmary. 


18.  The  poor ; that  is,  such  as  cannot  support  themselves  elsewhere,  who  have  no  homu  or  friends  able  to  receive  them. 


19.  The  poor  people,  however  indigent,  scarcely  ever  refuse  to  share  their  pittance  with  their  sick  or  distressed  friends. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 


21.  In  most  houses  more  than  one  family  resides ; and  it  is  common  to  find  from  six  to  ten  families  crammed  together  in  the  same  house,  and 
often  three  or  four  in  one  room,  each  having  hut  one  scanty  and  filthy  bundle  of  mgs  for  a bed. 


22.  Such  houses  are  very  miserably  provided  with  bedding  and  ventilation,  and  are  much  calculated  to  promote  disease. 


23.  This  parish  is  very  badly  provided  with  sewers,  and  is  extremely  filthy. 


24,  25.  I have  not  taken  an  account  of  the  number  of  publicans  or  pawnbrokers  in  this  parish  ; but  if  called  upon,  the  civil  authorities,  who 
.grant  licences  to  such  establishments,  could,  I suppose,  give  the  required  information.  . 


26.  With  all  classes  in  distress. 


27.  I know  of  scarcely  any  having  emigrated  from  this  parish  since  I came  into  it.  The  people  are  too  poor  here  to  think  of  it. 


28. 

29. 
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1.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Mostly  all  old  in  the  main  street,  to  the  number  of  28S,  and  going  to  decay ; the  remainder,  beinc  smaller 
are  something  better.  b ’ 

2.1  should  think  it  has  decreased  since  1827,  several  houses  having  been  thrown  down,  others  fallen,  and,  from  the  poverty  of  the  people 
few  building  in  it.  r * ’ 


4.  About  40,  of  these  30  are  small  houses ; rent  from  £3  to  £5  ; inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
£1S  each ; six  built,  rent  say  £18 : inhabited  by  spirit  retailers,  and  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen. 


Four  are  building,  the  rent  may  be 


0.  I do  not  understand  exactly  what  is  meant  by  manufacture:  we  have  1 brewery,  10  men  employed;  1 pottery  5 men-  2 tan-yards  23 
men  and  3 boys ; 2 tobacco,  4 men  and  4 boys : 1 glue,  10  men ; 5 soap  and  candles,  5 men ; 2 curing  bacon,  1 0 men  and  2 boys  • nut  one  of 
these  prosperous  (except  the  bacon  business),  they  are  all  on  the  decline;  the  chandlering  established  about  five-and-twenty  years,  the  glue- 
yard  about  18  years,  the  rust  about  5 years.  J } ° 


7.  Digging  potatoes,  mowing,  attending  tradesmen,  curing  bacon,  &c. 

8.  Generally  huckstering,  vis.,  selling  fruit,  meat,  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  roots  ; the  greater  pait  of  them  unemployed.  Several  assist  in  planting 

potatoes  for  their  families  and  sell  them.  1 5 


9.  An  Englishman,  n Mr.  Walker,  established  a lace-factory  in  St.  Michael’s  parish  ; he  employs  about  from  300  to  400  children,  from  all 
parts  of  the  city — age,  (i  to  14  years.  Several  children  and  young  women  make  straw  plait  for  bonnets;  several  are  mautua-makers,  but  the 
greater  part  unemployed. 


19.  I do  not  think  we  have  a single  family  so  employed  in  this  parish.  The  labouring  men  of  this  parish  do  not  average  three  days’  per 
week ; hire  vanes,  m general  they  get  Is.  per  diem,  without  any  victuals  from  the  employer ; some  of  them  work  at  8 d.  per  diem,  without  food.  I 
could  have  got,  during  the  last  year  of  public  distress,  over  3,000  persons  to  work  fur  anything  I would  give  them.  The  wealthier  inhabitanis 
having  left  this  parish  their  places  are,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  paupers;  it  is  nut  too  much  to  say  that  the  parish  is  a mass  of  misery,  the 
greater  part  of  the  poor  being  without  beds  or  bedding.  Weaving,  the  only  trade  at  which  children  (boys)  can  be  employed  in  this  parish,  is 
miserably  had : one  of  the  best  workmen,  with  a boy,  14  years  of  age,  winding  for  him  (though  constantly  employed,  and  working  IS  hours 
daily),  cannot  earn  5s.  per  week ; any  that  were  able  to  act  as  labourers  forsook  the  trade : there  are  about  60  weavers  in  the  pnrish,  not  more  than 
20  constantly  employed. 


11.  I believe  all  paid  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk,  and  not  a sufficiency  of  that  for  the  labourers.  The  tradesmen  can  live  somewhat  better  and  procure  flesh-meat  now 
and  then. 


13.  I consider  an  alteration  has  taken  place,  and  decidedly  for  the  worse,  since  the  war.  The  houses  in  this  parish  are  mostly  all  going  to 
ruin,  consequently  tlie  habitations  of  the  poor  are  becoming  worse. 


14.  Three  bridges  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years;  one  of  them,  the  Wellesly-br  id  ge,  still  in  progress,  gave  considerable  employment; 
but,  in  general,  a considerable  number  of  the  poor  of  this  parish  are  unemployed,  and  in  a state  of  great  destitution. 


15.  There  is  a Jubilee  Charitable  Loan  Fund,  created  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third , at  the  period  of  the  general  jubilee,  to  commemorate  the 
event  of  his  huving  reigned  50  years  ; the  original  sum  was  about  £1,200,  which  lias  been  and  is  lent  out  to  the  poor  on  solvent  security,  in  sums 
of  from  £1  to  £4 ; a small  interest  is  charged  to  the  borrowers  to  defray  clerks’  expenses  and  the  price  of  stationery — Gd.  per  pound  is’the  sum ; 
they  repay  the  principal  at  Is.  per  week  for  each  pound  borrowed. 


16.  Like  the  tradesmen  and  working  classes  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  they  are  of  a mixed  description,  many  of  them  sober,  several  of  them 
jnuch  addicted  to  liquor. 


17.  There  is  ouu  general  hospital,  called  Barrington’s  Hospital,  established  two  years,  and  supported  by  private  subscription  ami  donations ; 
also  by  an  annual  grant  of  £1 00  Irish  from  Government.  There  is  also  n dispensary,  supported  by  subscription,  and  a presentment  from  the  City- 
Grand  Jury.  We  have  a £2  almshouse,  19  inmates,  established  more  thau  a century;  a £5  almshouse,  idem,  with  33  inmates  and  their 
families;  in  tlie  one  house  £2  are  allowed  to  each  individual  of  the  19,  in  the  other  £5. 


18.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  admission  to  Barrington’s  Hospital  are  generally  paupers  ; frequently  distressed  tradesmen  and  poor  room- 
keepers  also  are  admitted.  The  almshouses  are  a Protestant  foundation  ; there  are  three  Roman  Catholics  in  the  £2  house.  There  is  another 
house,  established  by  a Mrs.  Villiers,  with  12  inmates,  all  Protestants,  who  are  allowed  £24  per  annum  each. 


19.  Applications  of  this  nuturu  to  the  hospitals  have  not  occurred  often. 


20.  We  have  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 


21.  There  are  19  families;  they  vary  from  one  to  seven  in  number  in  each  family. 


22.  The  lodging-houses  are  chiefly  provided  with  chaff  beds ; the  rooms  are  kept  tolerably  clean.  Tlie  houses  are  badly  ventilated,  more  parti- 
cularly the  cellars,  in  which  many  lodge. 


23.  There  is  no  sewer  through  the  main  street,  there  are  a few  in  the  lanes ; at  the  time  of  the  cholera  the  parishes  employed  a man  to 
superintend  the  scavengers;  since  that  time  the  streets  have  been  kept  tolerably  clean,  but  the  yards  and  hack  lanes  are  full  of  dung,  and 
abominably  filthy. 


24.  Fifty-three. 


25.  Thirteen. 


26.  Principally  tradesmen ; some  labourers. 


27.  I scarcely  know  any,  except  a few  pensioners ; I believe  the  want  of  money  prevents  many  well-disposed  from  going. 


28.  To  America. 


29.  The  pensioners  from  Government ; the  very  few  that  did  leave  the  parish  went  at  their  own  expense. 
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i valuable  i 


improve 


■ of  beddir 


alth  consequently  impaired. 


ltd  vigorous. 


narishes  oUhe cilvT .bonbrSiw  ^ 7 par.Uh  °r.1tJ“  c,t/  of  Llmenck  in  I ™ddu.  that  of  Si.  Michael.  Were  I to  extend  my  observations  to  the  othei 

emu  ov  “d  and  r alT°“l  unm't'*“ed  »“«  of  poverty  and  destitution,  arising  from  the  want  or  stendv  employment  of  adequate  remuneration 

about tlmeemDeamo1und°t{^^w^*^!.ntnifniCT0, l1™/0  or manufactures, except  those  indispensable  to  the  poorest  communllv.  The  liberties,  wl.icl. comprehend  a space  of 
^Ttov  mjhfiStSrny  r ‘ H5'  Ce“lns  ,vc  uf  l!'0  sentry)  small  farmers  and  cottiers,  wlm,  besides  lire  high  rents  arising  from  a competition  for  land, have 

luSttom  more  than  at J5  (according  to  circumstances)  from  Gs.  to  9s.  per  acre,  tlu.ugh  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  being  in  the  corn’s,  may  be 
.IKe  “ “S"*;"'™*?,  however,  uru  by  no  means  the  result  of  exorbitant  expenditure  on  the  put  of  the  city  grand  Juries,  but  the 

•rSZ  m h lh  u.Brmu.es  disenable  from  earning  their  own  bread.  With  respeit  to  those  able  to  work,  and  yet  unable  to  procure  it, 

orTemenlible coo'd^ Vteenteeisr^  to  thn  e*Su^anVXr1ne.'i?!d“n“  aUenlion-  ‘bey  have  teen  usually  taken  up  on  too  narrow  and  isolated  a scale  to  produce  any  general 
exhaustion,  and  should  be  met  or  m'iUgated  iulomejMt whicb  accomPBn5-  5t  in  lK,land-  is  on  evil  of  S™1  moral  ^“sequence  as  well  as  pecuntary 
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Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Cavendish. 


2.  Increased  since  1821. 


3.  It  has  been  increasing  annually. 


4.  Very  lew  have  been  built  in  the  town,  and  are  of  a good  description. 
From  £10  to  £40. 


5.  Respectable. 


6.  We  have  not ; but  there  are  four  extensive  flour-mills. 


7.  Farm  labourers. 


S.  They  do,  in  spring  and  harvest. 


9.  Very  little,  and  only  on  farms. 


10.  About  £12. 


1 1.  In  mouey  chiefly  ; but  in  some  instances  by  land  or  bouses. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk,  eggs,  and  herrings. 


13.  Their  clothing  and  habitations  have  improved  within  the  last  few  years;  the  former  iu  particular. 


16.  Quite  the  reverse  ; they  are  extremely  drunken  ; and  if  they  coidd  only  lay  by  half  the  money  they  spend  in  whisky.  &e.,  they  would  lie 
very  well  off  indeed.  The  artisans  never  work  on  Monday. 


1 7.  A fever  hospitul  and  dispensary. 


1 S.  Very  poor. 

19.  No. 

20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 


22.  Very  bad,  generally  speaking. 


9‘‘ 23.  It  is  well  supplied  with  sewers,  and,  for  an  Irish  town,  very  clean. 

^24'ljBetween  70  and  80  ; and  if  the  unfortunate  people  would  lay  by  what  they  spend  iu  public  houses,  they  would,  comparatively  speaking, 
25.  There  are  none. 

2fi>  - — — — ~ 

• 27.  Not  many,  and  they  are  no  loss. 

28.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

29.  They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Supp.  to  App.  C.  (Part  I.)  H 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— FethatiJ— Parish  Fetluml.— Pop.  4,0!i0. 


(No  Signature.) 


1 . Five  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  of  which  1!)  are  slate  houses  three  stories  high  ; 9;')  ditto  two  .stories  high  ; 9 d it.to  one  story  high ; nil  the 
rest  thatched  cabins  : of  the  above,  25  are  above  the  yearly  value  of  £20  ; about  75  from  £10  to  £20  j the  remainder  of  the  poorest  description. 


3.  There  has  been  a great  increase  of  late  years,  but  within  those  limits  no  particular  period  can  bo  marked. 


4.  Nine  slate  houses  two  stories  high,  and  two  ditto  one  story  high. 

N.B. — Average  rent  of  the  above  nine  houses,  from  £(>  to  £8 ; ditto  of  the  above  two  houses,  from  £3  to  £1. 


5.  The  nine  first  occupied  by  traders ; the  two  last  by  mechanics. 


G.  Two  tan-yards;  one  established  about  50  years,  the  other  very  recently  : the  former  of  these  upon  the  point  of  closing.  If  mills  should  bo 
included  here,  there  are  two  flour-mills  and  two  grist-mills,  all  lung  established : these  mills,  for  scarcely  more  than  half  the  year,  have 'no 
further  supply  of  water.  The  most  prosperous  trade  in  this  town  is  that  of  sh  iemaking. 


7.  Agriculture. 

S.  Very  insufficient — in  agriculture. 

9.  From  10  years  upwards  ; very  scanty  employment  in  the  sai 

in.  lino. 

10.  About  £12  a-year. 


11.  Always  paid  in 

12.  The  labourers  t 

>n  potatoes  and  milk,  working  tradesmen  occasionally  on  meat. 

13.  I can  observe  nt 
cleanliness. 

) material  change  in  these  particulars.  In  some  respects  the  cholera  was  the  means  of  a degree  of  improvement  in  poiut  of 

14.  None. 

15.  None. 


16.  Speaking  comparatively,  they  are  not  otherwise. 


17.  I — A dispensary,  established  in  1808,  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and 
which,  year  £75  was  subscribed : the  fund  has  since  been  increased  by  a grant  frur 


1 b'™nt.  2— A charitable  Loan,  established  1803,  in 

the  Tipperary  Loan  Fund. 


10  ““  DisP“*">—  >nd  working  Utauo.  or  tr.tao,,.  To  tlr.  loorr-poor.r  oW,  Mwd 

19.  The  physician  of  the  Dispensary  informs  me  that  such  applications  arc  occasionally  made. 

20.  None.  ——  " 


21.  The  instances  of  two  or  more  families  residing  togetlu 
together,  the  whole  amounting  to  no  less  than  30  persons.’ 


one  small  cabin 


numerous : 


even  six  families  huvo  boeu  thus  crowded 


T *-*  - Mr  wontilatrii:  of  ,hi,  lk,o,ijltio„  „„  20 


23.  The  sewers  in  good  repair  in  general. 


2J.  Thirty-right  lioon.,,1  j.ohlio  S». , t b.  of  » «tl»w,  i,  i,  g,, o„„o„iro,i  that  opi.it, 

26.  None.  ~ " ~ " * — 


27.  I have  heard  of  but  onu  family,  that  of  a baker,  in  Fethurd. 


28.  Canada. 

29.  None. 


are  sold  in  many  besides  these. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 
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Rev.  J.  O' Shau ghnessey,  v.  p. 

1.  Between  1.200  and  1.300,  mostly  cabins ; the  remainder  slate  houses  : greatest  part  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  owing  to  the  imnusjililitv  of 
getting  leases,  the  estate  being  under  Mr.  Gage.  65  1 ° 1 J 

2.Greatly  increased,  and  still  increasin g. 


3.  It  has  been  gradually  on  the  increase  for  some  years,  notwithstanding  a great  number  of  weavers  and  others  have  quitted  the  town  : the 
former  for  England. 

4.  Very  few  houses  have  been  built,  partly  from  the  reason  stated  in  No.  1. 


5.  The  few  houses  lately  built  are  inhabited  by  persons  in  a comfortable  situation  in  life. 


6.  About  15  or  20  years  ngo,  and  still  further  back,  there  were  a great  many  people  employed  in  the  woollen  trade  line,  principally  in  the 
serge  and  stuff  trade;  but  these  trades  have  fallen  off'  almost  to  nothing:  where  1,000  looms  were  employed  by  different  people  in  that  trade, 
it  is  now  solely  confined  to  one  person,  aud  he  has  not  100  looms. 


7.  The  distillery,  and  different  breweries,  of  which  there  are  three,  and  the  agricultural,  are  the  chief  employ. 


8.  There  is  no  employment  for  women  save  what  is  wanted  for  the  collection  of  the  harvest,  aud  the  small  employment  for  spinners,  &c.,  by 
Mr.  Crotty,  and  at  a small  factory  near  the  town. 


9.  Children  are  rarely  employed. 


10.  Very  lew  instances  occur  where  all  the  members  of  a family  can  get  employment.  The  average  value  of  a man’s  labour  the  year  round 
does  not,  in  any  instance,  exceed  8d.  a-day  ; the  women,  when  employed,  6i/.;  and'  the  children,  from  Ad.  down,  if  employed. 


11.  The  wages  generally  paid  in  money. 


12.  Invariably  potatoes  and  milk,  the  latter  sometimes  wanting. 


13.  No  alteration  for  the  butter  has  taken  place  at  present;  rather  retrograding  for  want  of  employment. 


14.  No  new  source  of  employment,  in  any  shape  or  way,  has  taken  place. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  hank  established  in  this  town,  in  which  the  deposits  have  very  considerably  increased ; principally  made  by  the  farmers, 
servants,  and  small  tradesmen. 


1G.  Tire  tradesmen,  with  few  exceptions,  are  generally  sober  and  industrious. 


17.  There  is  a fever  hospital,  a cholera  hospital,  and  a dispensary,  all  supported  by  piivute  suhscri:  tions,  with  the  usual  county  allowances. 
They  have  been  established  some  years,  except  the  cholera  one,  and  do  a vast  deal  of  service  to  a very  poor  population. 


18.  Generally,  indeed  almost  universally,  the  poorest  description  of  people. 


19.  Very  rarely  persons  apply  but  those  in  absolute  want. 


20.  No  house  of  industry  has  been  established. 


21.  In  tin.  various  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  frequently  two  or  more  families  reside  in  the  same  house;  but  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to 
state  with  accuracy  the  number  m each  family. 

22.  Generally  very  badly  supplied,  both  with  respect  to  beds,  beddiug,  and  ventilation.  The  pig  or  pigs  generally  have  as  good  a bed  as  any 
in  the  house. 


23.  The  parish  is,  as  concerns  the  town,  capable  of  being  kept  clean  ; but  the  practice  of  the  poor  people  in  gathering  manure  for  potatoes,  and 
rent,  accumulates  thereby  vast  heaps  of  manure,  the  effluvia  from  which  in  summer  time,  and  other  times,  lead  to  serious  diseases  and  danger. 


24.  This,  of  all  others,  is  the  greatest  nuisance ; there  are  above  200  in  the  town  alone,  of  the  lowest  description,  in  which  all  manner  of 
wickedness  is  carried  on : 40  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  town, 'and  if  these  were  highly  taxed,- aud  none  others  allowed,  it  would  be  a great  rm- 
provement.  . - - 


25.  .There  are  two  pawnbrokers’  shops  in  the  town  ; before  they  were  established  the  pour  were  better  off.  The  capability  of  getting  money  to 

a drunken  or  dissipated  person  is  an  injury  to  his  family,  and  it  is  generally  with  the  lowest  description  ol  persons  their  dealing^  are. . 

26.  


27.  The  people  who  have  quitted  the  town  and  neighbourhood  generally  went  to  America,  some  of  the  weavers  to  England;  and  no  assistance 
has  been  rendered  to  them.  - - 


28. 


29.  

H 2 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

MUNSTER — County  Waterford — Dungarvnu — Parish  Dungarvan. — Pop.  10,861. 


Rev.  Stephen  Dickson. 

1.  About  1,330.  Of  these  300  value  £10  rent ; 140  upwards  of  £10;  the  rest  small  farm-houses  and  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
the  rest  thatched. 

072  slated, 

2.  It  appears  to  be  increasing. 

3.  I cannot  state  any  particular  period. 

4.  About  15 — value  of  rent  about  £30. 

3.  The  proprietors  of  these  new  houses  are  persons  who  have  built  them  on  speculation  ; the  occupiers  mostly  shopkeepers. 


6.  There  are  none. 


7.  Agriculture  and  fishing. 


8.  The  women  have  no  employment  in  their  houses;  they  save  fish,  and  work  in  the  fields. 


9.  Children  have  no  employment. 


10.  Wages  of  men  10(2.  per  day,  women  6 tl.,  boys  4<l. 


11.  Occasionally  in  money,  and  occasionally  labour  is  taken  in  discharge  of  rent. 


12.  On  potatoes  generally,  with  milk  in  the  summer,  anil  sometimes  fish. 


13.  None. 


14.  Noue. 


13.  There  is  a savings’  bank:  the  depositors  are  almost  exclusively  shopkeepers  and  fanners. 


16.  I do  not  consider  them  either  very  industrious  or  sober. 


17.  There  is  a fever  hospital  established  in  1819,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  an  annual  grant  from  the  county. 


18.  Of  the  lower  orders  who  have  no  other  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance. 


19.  I do  not  know  of  any. 


20.  There  is  no  house  ol' industry. 


21.  This  is  a question  I cannot  answer. 


22.  I understand  that  such  houses  are  fairly  provided  with  bedding,  and  in  general  in  pretty  good  order. 


23.  In  some  instances  the  want  of  sewers  and  cleanliness  is  very  obvious,  but  on  the  whole  I think  there  is  an  improvement. 


24.  Ninety. 


2,1.  Four. 

26.  Tradesmen,  labourers,  and  fishermen. 


27.  None. 


28. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Hinks. 


1.  In  1757,  there  were  1,770  houses  iu  Belfast,  averaging  rather  more  than  seven  persons  to  a house,  according  to  the  population.  In  1782, 
2,026  houses,  about  six  and  a half,  according  to  the  population.  In  1791,  3.107  houses,  and  not  quite  six  persons  to  each  hoo-e.  In  1 822.  there 
were  5,49-1  houses, giving,  according  to  the  population,  seven  to  each  house  ; and  in  1831,  8,710  houses;  and  calculating  the  same  increase  as 
during  the  preceding  nine  years,  the  present  number  would  be  9,424.  (Please  refer  to  Query  28.) 


,s  8,549  ; in  1782,  13,105  ; 
s 3 7,277;  and  in  1831  it' 


s 27,832  ; in  1821  (or  rather  1822,  for  the  census  of 


3.  By  the  above  return  it  will  appear  that  the  increase  of  population  was  very  trifling,  annually;  until  1813;  that  in  the  nine  succeeding 
years  to  1822  it  increased  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  22  years ; and  that  m the  nine  years  following  to  1831,  the  increase  did  not  fall  far 


short  of  double  that  of  the  preceding  n in 


eraging  above  1 ,800  per  yet 


I hope  these  statements  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners. 

I may  statu  that  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an 
x the  outskirts  of  the  town,  average  rent  say  from  £35  to 


4.  Perhaps,  from  my  calculations,  I may  venture  to  say  1,000  in  the  last  three  year 
increase  in  two  descriptions  of  houses,  thesis  for  the  higher  class,  built  particularly  ii  . 

£80  ; and  those  for  tradesmen  and  others,  small  houses  of  two  stories  : those  with  only  two  rooms,  from  £4  to  £5  ; and  those  with  two  rooms  o: 
each  story,  from  six  guineas  up  to  £10  ; and  some  better  finished  even  higher.  It  is  usual  to  let  these  small  houses  to  two  families,  who  pay  the 
tent  weekly. 


5.  Merchants  and  others  of  the  former  class  ; mechanics  principally  of  the  latter  ; 


ie  labourers. 


6.  Yes;  cotton  and  linen  yarn  manufactures,  the  latter  rapidly  increasing;  much  done  in  muslin  weaving;  various  other  manufactures. 

Trades  generally  prospering : perhaps  the  tradesmen  best  offaro  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  coopers. 

7TWorking  in  the  provision  stores,  and  on  the  quays  as  porters,  attending  masons,  sweeping  the  streets,  and  attending  on  shops. 


8.  Yes ; in  the  cotton  and  flax  spinning  factories : there  i 
not  far  off,  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 


:e  four  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  in  work  in  the  town,  and  several  others 


m ployed  in  factories  as  above  ; seldom  so  young  a 


e years,  but  from  11  or  12  upwards. 


10.  If  all  a; 
be  employed,  i 


o fortunate  as  to  get  employment,  perhaps  it  might  produce  from  12s.  to  17s.  per  week.  Seldom  n 
me  is  required  to  assist  the  mother  at  home  when  the  children  are  young. 


e thau  three  children  c 


11.  I have  not  heard  recently  of  any  cases  in  which  wages  are  paid  otherwise  than  in  money.  A few  yea 
n Belfast ; and  since  that  time,  if  it  be  done,  care  is  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  public. 


> ago  we  had  to  expose  the  practice 


12.  Potatoes  und  mealaro  the  general  food,  and  occasionally  herrings  for  a relish.  In  winter,  cuttings  of  hums  and  pigs’  feet  from  the  pro- 

vision stores  are  much  used.  At  ull  times,  however,  there  are  many,  aud  some  of  these  mechanics,  who  use  a substance  called  starch  sowins,  sold 
at  the  works  at  Id.  per  gallon,  which  is  very  unwholesome  : it  is  the  lowest  possible  kind  of  diet,  fit  only  for  pigs  ; and  yet,  from  the  waste  of 
money  on  ardeut  spirits,  it  forms  a considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  lower  classes.  

13.  I am  not  aware  of  any  alteration  in  these  respects  within  the  last  few  years;  but  variation  may  take  place  from  the  state  of  the  markets, 
&c.  1 say,  from  observation  and  inquiry,  that  there  is  a great  effect  produced  on  the  fond,  clothing,  aud  state  of  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  by  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  which  prevails  to  ail  alarming  degree,  not  only  among  males,  but  even  women  and  children. 

14  The  flax  spinning-mills,  four  of  which  are  now  at  work  iu  Belfast,  (two  additional  within  the  last  six  months,)  give  employment  to  a number 
of  children  from  nine  to  10  years  of  age.  Weaving  has  also  improved  considerably,  so  that  no  man  who  has  a loom  need  be  idle ; but  the  prices 
heing  low,  an  industrious  man  cannot  cam  more  by  constaut  work  than 
win  10s.  or  1 2s. ; but  I have  given  the  average  as  nearly  a°  T """ 


s.  to  Os.  per  week.  If  the  work  be  of  a particular  kind,  he  may 

15.  Belfast  .Savings’  Bank,  established  in  1810.  Present  funds  £61,000  : the  increase  in  1833  greater  than  iu  any  preceding  year,  amounting 

to  £7,400  • upwards  of  1,000  new  accounts  opened  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  of  depositors  between  3,000  and  4.0U0,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  are  under  £20  each.  The  description  of  persons  who  lodge  money  are  principally  servants,  ( these  form  the  large  majority.) 
farmers,  small  shopkeepers,  females,  and  labourers.  Though  there  are  mechanics  and  artisans,  yet  these  m general  do  not  lodge,  which  xs  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  quantity  of  money  spent  upon  drink.  There  are  flourishing  branches  of  the  Belfast  Savings’  Bunk  m Antrim  and  Portaferr, . 
The  Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies  are  all  trade  societies,  as  far  as  I know.  There  are  lo  of  such,  whose  lunds  are  lodged  in  the  Savings  Ban  c, 
lmt  they  all  hold  meetings  at  public  houses,  and,  of  course,  drinking  goes  on,  frequently,  to  a considerable  extent. 

16.  Quite  the  contrary;  almost  all  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardeut  spirits.  Shoemakers  ofien  do  not  work  more  than  four  days  in  the  wee... 

Coopers  the  same.  Tailors  very  bad.  I am  informed  that  out  of  300  in  tins  trade  there  are  not  above  20  strictly  sober.  The  custom  ol  paying 
at  public  houses  still  prevails  in  some  trades,  and  this  leads  to  all  the  evils  detailed  so  fully  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  ot  the  House  ui 
Commons  on  the  Profanation  of  the  Sabhath. . . 

17.  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  probably  received  the  last  printed  Annual  liepon.  This  has  a dispensary  co«- 

necteil  with  it;  and  them  is  another  dispensary  in  a different  part  of  the  town.  3 here  is  a lyrng-m-hospita.,  anil  female  pen, t^.iary  Tha 
poor,  however,  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  efficiently  attended  at  their  own  houses  for  the  last  six  years  at  least,  andfhey  have  been  mm.i 
worse  off  in  this  respect  since  the  cessation  of  cholera  in  town,  as  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  medical  gentlemen  to  fall  the  office  of  d is  true 
attendants  to  the  Fever  Hospital  without  payment. ; 

18.  The  Fever  Hospital  and* Dispensaries  are  available  to  tradesmen  aud  the  labouring  class : iudeed  there  are  few  ol  the  former  able  to  pay 

for  medical  aid.  — 

19.  Cannot  state  that  there  is  generally  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  friends  to  support  the  necessitous ; but  there  is  seldom  ability  to  do  so. 
I may  remark  hero  that  many  of  the  inmates  of  ou,  poor-house  are  those  who,  had  they  saved  money  when  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  might 
have  been  now  quite  independent.  Of  the  applicants  for  admission  the  last  time  the  Poor-house  was  open,  almost  ull  that  I questioned  had  been 

addicted  to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  . — 

. ‘’0  The  House  of  Industry  only  gives  external  relief  and  employment.  The  Commissioners  have,  doubtless,  received  a communication  from 
the  managing  committee.  The  institution  is  a mos^ valuable  one,  ^ pres1nt;  HoWuver’ tllB  wa,lt  of 


ig  to  the  want  of  adequate  funds, prevent 


classification  among  those  relieved  by  it,  and  the  poor-house,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  relief  givei 

many  necessitous  and  deserving  poor  from  receiving  aid  from  it.  

21.  Many  courts,  &=•  ™ «' *»«  rtnto.  When . toll,  uta.  « !>»'“; « » »»“1  *°  « »PP«  >»  «»«' 

two  femiliee.  In  one  net  .tat,  the  proportion  ot  lint  een.n.  ».  Hi  to  23  home..  In  »■»«'«',  oT  (he  ho.1.0.  iarrog  . third 

story , G (Jo  Families  to  33  houno.;  hot  in  tire  wholo  district,  whsclr  include,  those  two  streets,  the  total  was  Ud.J  f u^  Ihe 

mmiber  of  individuals  hr  the  32  itafdta,  as  above,  was  275,  averaging  about  rune  to  eaeh  l.en.e;  and ” f“,£“’.0(8S6 

individuals — net  quite  seven  per  bouse.  Perhaps  this  may  give  some  general  rde.  to  the  Ha «>“•«“■  <g“  “*»”  <»  «“*>?  2 ■ lh»  »~«S» 

throughout  the  town  seems  lo  have  kept  pretty  steady ; the  greater  pres,  of  population  being  in  the  .mailer  stsaetsj 

s t]m  qUery  refen  to,  are  badly  provided  with  beds  and  bedding ; iu  many  of  them  tbe^lodgeM  sleep  on  straw,  only 


cowed  with'lifblftulffi^  only  "oiT^uch  hefl  foVa  '^  per* oris.  In  respect  to  ventilation  nmny 

of  the  smaller  houses  in  Belfast  were  very  deficient  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  cholera;  but  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Health  were 

directed  to  this,  and  great  improvement  was  effected. — — 

23.  The  sewerage  of  the  town  lias  been  considerably  improved  by  the  Police  Committee.  Perhaps  it  aiaj;  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  state 
here,  that  many  of  the  smaller  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town  have  n~  * n""!n 

streets  till  the  police  carts  remove  them ; there  i 
more  than  once  by  medical  gentlemen. 


t be  deemed  irn 

__  o back  conveniences,  and  the  nuisances  are  consequently  left  o 

s also  a "great  want  of  public  necessaries  in  the  town ; this  subject  has  been  brought  forward 


- 24.  From  tiiu  .ecmml.  1 have  received.  I m.y  .He  550;  221  of  limn  ...  .Ho  gmc.m’  .hups.  Sine,  d.e  Aei,  giving  pevmis.i,,,,  to  g.oce,»  In  sell 
spirits,  (perhaps  the  mast  ruinous  to  the  motel,  of  the  country  that  eve,  r.e..a  the  Leg, .latere,)  the  number  ol  spurt-ell...  1...  incr.o.eJ  ,0  thr. 

. - lumber  returned  was  only  371;  the  above  shows  art  increase  of  1/9.  I have  reason  to  know,  however. 


25.  The  numlier  in  Belfast  this  year  is  41. — . — — ; : —■  3— 

avdeut  spirits1,  to  which  I have  already  alluded  more  than  once.  I have  known  a parent  strip  his  own  child  to  pawn  the  clothing  for  drink, 
. and  a husband  take  the  blanket  off  his  wife  on  her  dealh-bed  for  the  same  purpose. — 


" 27”-The8e  three  last  queries  I cannot  at  this  moment  answer,  but  will  endeavour  to  procure  intbiinaiion  o. 
only  received  this  paper  yesterday,  the  21st  of  January,  and  I am  anxious  to  return  xt  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

ULSTER— County  Antrim— Belfast— Parish  Belfast.— Pop.  53,287. 


Rev.  William  Bruce , p.  m. 


■2.  Increased  in  inhabitants,  but  the  proportion  of  houses  built  is  greater  than  the  increase  of  inhabitants  : many  houses  at  present  vacant. 


3.  The  increase  I believe  to  have  been  rapidly  progressive  for  many  years,  but  fluctuating  in  degree  at  different  times. 


6.  Numerous  manufactures: — rope-walks  and  canvass  for  sails,  cotton  to  a large  extent,  and  mill-spun  linen  yarn,  for  which  there  are  several 
extensive  factories  partly  built  aud  partly  in  progress. 


7.  Working  in  these  factories,  aud  as  day  labourers. 


S.  Young  women  And  employment  in  the  factories.  The  hand-spinning  has  been  ruined  by  the  mill-spinning. 


9.  Children  are  employed  in  factories,  but  I do  not  know  the  average  age. 


10.  Labouring  meu  can  earn  14 d.  or  loti,  per  day  in  summer,  but  in  winter  they  are  willing  to  work  for  13ci. 


11.  Wages  are  generally,  I believe,  paid  in  money,  but  I cannot  answer  positively. 


12.  Potatoes  and  meal  porridge  ; not  much  flesh  meat. 


13.  Not  much,  but  what  has  taken  place  is  for  the  worse. 


14.  No,  if  you  except  the  opening  of  new  factories. 


15.  Yes,  there  is  a very  well  conducted  aud  prosperous  savings’  bank,  of  which  a particular  account  can  be  procured  if  wished  for. 


16.  In  general  more  so  than  formerly. 


17.  FW  Hospital,  two  diopmario,, Bdfid  Ch.ritabl.  Society,  a Poot-houso  .ml  lofitm.qr,  Hoc.  of  Industry,  Society  for  Cloth™*  the  Poor, 
tho  tam  SKte.  ’ V"  ““P1  Poor-house,  which  has  besides  en  income  and  hunt  of  money  mended  forVuntW 


interest  of  money  expended  for  supplying 


.18.  So  many  objects  in  great  distress  apply,  that  there  is  no  room  for  others. 


19.  Not  frequently;  and  when  so,  refused. 


20.  I must  refer  tu  the  reports  of  the  House  of  Industry,  which  can  be  easily  procured. 


22.  Very  badly  circumstanced  in  all  these  l’e.-pects. 


23.  The  state  of  the  town  in  these  respects  is  good,  especially  since  the  cleansing  by  the  Board  of  Health  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

HZ  zz  — — — — 


26. 


27. 


28. 

29. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


ULSTER — County  Antrim — Belfast— Parish  Belfast — Pop.  53,287. 


Rev.  R.  Wilson,  v.  m. 


1.  The  houses  ave  of  all  descriptions:  cannot  answer  as  to  their  number 


2.  It  has  increased. 


3.  From  1820. 


1.  Pro\mlily  soil  or  000,  ■>[  >11  daariftlina.  The.,  is  > l«rs>  piop.rtion  at  a.  ,»»  h™  m,  s„,l,  aid  tlal  1st  torn  £ 20  to  £70  >nn»l  rent. 


5.  All  descriptions;  but  the  proprietors  generally  hold  under  tlie  Marquis  of  Donegal. 


G.  We  have  several  coitou  manufactories,  and  recently  some  flax-spinning  establishments,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  Trades  in 
general  are  at  present  prosperous.  ° 


7.  We  have  many  porters,  day-labourers,  workers  in  mills,  &c.,  and  persons  employed  in  a variety  of  other  occupations. 


8,  9.  Doth  women  and  children  are  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  and  flax-spinning  concerns. 


10.  The  number  you  specify  would  earn  lfis.  or  17*.;  but  families  do  not  average  so  high. 


1 1.  They  are,  I believe,  always  paid  in  money. 


12.  On  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  with  liurrings,  pigs'  cheeks,  and  occasionally  a little  tea  and  sugar. 


13.  Not.  much:  there  is  some  improvement. 


14.  Yes,  in  making  roads,  docks,  and  establishing  new  factories. 


15.  There  is  a pretty  extensive  savings’  bank,  from  which  yon  can  obtain  full  information. 


16.  Many  are  very  industrious,  and  also  sober ; but  there  is  also  much  drunkenness  Whisky  is  the  curse  of  thousands  of  our  tradespeople. 


17.  We  have  two  dispensaries,  a fever  hospital,  a house  of  industry,  a charitable  society,  a destitute  sick  society,  and  a ladies’  clothing  society ; 
all  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions. 


18.  Labourers,  servants,  and  tradespeople  who  have  gone  down  in  the  world ; the  superannuated  of  all  these ; also  deserted  children,  orphans, 
old  drunkards,  &c.,  &e. 


19.  Occasionally  we  do ; but  they  are  not  often  complied  with. 


20. 


21.  1 cannot  answer  correctly;  but,  partly  from  personal  inspection,  and  partly  from  other  means  of  information,  I think  the  nnmberisnot. 
very  considerable. 


22.  I have  learned  that  they  are  well  provided;  but  the  houses  are  small  and  ill  ventilated. 


23.  Improving ; it  is,  in  fact,  at  present  good. 


24.  Very  numerous. 


25.  There  are  41  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

26.  Tradespeople,  servants  out  of  place,  poor  shopkeepers,  and  labourers.  One  pawnbroker  informed  me  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  his  pawns 
were  in  order  to  procure  whisky. 

~27.  : 


28.  Several  go  to  America ; many  to  Scotland. 

29,  Some,  going  to  America,  have  received  assistance  from  the  congregations  to  which  they  adhered. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Belfast — Parish  Belfast. — Pop.  53,287. 

Committee  of  Belfast  House  of  Industry. 

1. 

— 

2.  Very  much. 

3.  From  1S20  or  1821. 

6.  Cotton  and  linen  manufacture : cannot  tell  how  long  established.  Weavers  are  now  pretty  generally  employed. 


7.  In  cotton  ami  linen  factories.  Linen  has  commenced  within  the  list  three  years. 


8.  In  cotton  and  linen  factories,  tad  spinning  to  the  House  of  Industry. 


9.  In  cotton  and  linen  factories,  from  10  years  old  and  upwards. 


10. 


11.  In  most  cases,  at  present,  in  money. 


12.  Oatmeal,  potatoes,  bread,  coarse  meat,  and  herrings. 


13.  Little  alteration  for  many  years. 


14.  Flax-spinning  factories  have  commenced  about  three  years. 


15.  One  savings'  bank  in  Belfast,  on  a large  scale.  Servants,  tradesmen,  and  workpeople  in  factories,  chief  contributors. 


1G.  Genera'ly,  with  many  exceptions,  as  elsewhere. 


17.  Fever  hospital,  dispensary,  lying-in  hospital,  and  poor  house  besides  this  house,  established  1810,  by  public  subscriptions,  donations, 
bequests,  &c.,  &c. 


18.  The  Poor  House  admits  old  and  infirm  poor,  and  deserted  and  orphan  children ; fever  and  lying-in  hospitals  those  poor  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 

19.  Sometimes;  but  seldom. 


20.  Established  in  1S10.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  labours  of  tho  Committee  during  the  lust  year;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
exertions,  poverty  and  destitution  still  contiuue  to  prevail  to  a great  degree: — Spinners  supplied  with  flax,  anti  the  greater  part  with  wheels  and 
reels,  SG4  individuals.  Families  receiving  rations,  G45.  Rations  distributed  weekly : — Potatoes,  1 ,30(5 ; meal,  448;  soup,  3,240:  coals,  L-e*. 
Average  number  of  children  dnily  supplied  with  coarse  bread,  50 ; ditto,  adults  and  old  persons,  7G ; — total,  126.  Number  of  suj  plies  of  bread 
granted  to  individuals  during  the  year,  about  40,000.  Number  of  mendicants  taken  up  in  same  time,  3G2.  Men  employed  at  stone-breaking, 


21. 


22.  Poor  room-keepers,  principally  supplietl  from  tlie  Ladies'  Quitting  Society. 


23.  Tolerably  clean. 

24.  Informed,  liy  a gentleman  in  the  Excise  Olfice,  about  500. 

25.  Forty-one  in  Belfast. 

26.  The  lower  orders  in  general. 

27.  Five  thousand  and  eighteen,  principally  farmers  and  mechanics,  during  the  bust  rear,  fro.n  different  parts  of  this  country. 

28.  North-American  Colonies  and  United  States  of  America. 



29.  In  very  few  cases:  some  helped  with  food  from  the  House  of  Ind.istry. 
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2.  Increased. 

3.  From  1811 ; but  chiefly  from  1821. 


4.  Cannot  answer  correctly : probably  600  houses,  from  £4  to  £70.  Average  rent  £10  per  annum. 


5.  All  descriptions;  chiefly  persons  holding  uuder  the  Marquis  of  Donegal. 


6.  Manufactories  numerous:  extensive  cotton  and  flax-spinning  concerns ; the  latter  not  long  established,  but  rapidly  increasing  and  hi<rl,1tr 
prosperous.  All  trades  carried  on,  and  at  present  prospering.  b ° y 


7.  Day-labour,  porters,  attendants  on  masons,  and  general  business  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 


8,  9.  Women  and  children  find  employment  in  cotton,  linen-yarn,  and  other  factories. 


10.  Suppose  three  in  a family  to  be  employed,  (which  we  consider  to  be  the  full  average  number,)  earnings  12s.  or  13s.  per  week. 


11.  Paid  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes  and  oatmeal.  In  winter  they  use  herrings,  inside  steaks,  ribs,  cheeks,  &c.,  of  pork. 


13.  Little  alteration.  Improving  in  clothing. 


14.  Occasionally,  in  making  docks  and  new  factories,  new  sources  of  employment  are  opened. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank,  to  which  we  refer  you  for  information. 


16.  "We  are  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not  either  as  sober  or  industrious  as  they  ought  to  be. 


17.  Fever  hospital  and  two  dispensaries,  house  of  industry,  the  Belfast  Charitable  Society,  Ladies’  Clothing  Society,  Destitute  Sick  Society, 
&c->  &c.;  to  each  of  which  wo  must  refer  you  for  the  other  particulars  connected  with  them. 


18.  Decayed  servants,  artisans,  labourers,  (some  that  have  been  in  comfortable  situations,)  the  superannuated,  deserted  children,  orphans, 
and,  generally  speaking,  such  as  cannot  contribute  at  all  to  their  own  support. 

19.  We  do ; but  we  seldom  admit  such. 


21.  We  cannot  answer  this  correctly. 


22.  Generally  provided  with  beds,  &c. ; but  not  well  ventilated,  nor  in  good  repair. 


23.  Much  improved  latterly. 


24.  We  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  this  and  the  remaining  questions. 


Sbpp.  to  Aw.  c.  (Past  I.) 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

ULSTER — County  Down — Belfast — Parish  Ballymacarret. — Pop.  5,168. 


Rev.  C.  S.  Courtenay. 


1.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-six;  of  which  625  are  two  stories,  and  221  one  story  high. 


2.  It  has  increased,  and  likely  to  increase. 


3.  I can’t  say,  as  I have  scarcely  keen  two  years  incumbent. 


4.  About  30;  all  two-story  houses.  About  £6  or  £7  a-year. 


5.  Tradesmen,  excepting  the  proprietors  of  two  large  ones,  built  by  wealthy  manufacturers. 


6.  There  are  two  vitriol  works,  a foundry,  a glass  manufactory,  and  public  limekilns ; and  also  two  rope  manufactories ; all  in  a vw» 
state,  and  many  years  established.  ^ ^ Per0U5 


7.  Weavers. 


8.  Preparing  and  winding  yarn  for  the  weavers. 


9.  Same ; from  the  age  of  seven  upwards. 


10.  See  my  replies  to  rural  queries.  The  weavers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  plain  workmen  and  fancy  workman  j of  the  former  a familv 
can  earn  14s.  per  week,  on  an  average;  of  the  latter,  £1.  2*.  per  week,  and  comprise  about  the  two-thirds  of  the  whole  parish.  1 


11.  Yes,  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes  and  meal,  herrings,  and  occasionally  flesh  meat. 


13.  Yes ; a great  improvement  in  respect  of  clothing  and  moral  conduct  within  the  last  two  years. 


14.  No. 


16.  The  generality  of  them  are : but  still  there  are  too  many  addicted  to  drinking  whisky. 


17.  A dispensary. 


18.  Paupers. 


20.  None  in  the  parish. 

21.  I can’t  Bay ; lmt  v.ty  man,  tenses  an  inhabited  try  too  families,  and  ,ct  few  that  have  mote  than  too  familiesT 

22.  They  have  mostly  bedsteads,  but  bedding  very  indifferent. 


23.  Very  indifferent. 

24.  Twenty-three. 

25.  None ; but  many  in  Belfast,  just  adjoining  this  parish  by  a bridge ; in  fact,  this  parish  is  part  of  the  borough  of  Belfast. 

26.  ~ " " 

27.  See  my  answers  to  the  rural  queries. 

~28.  ~ 

~29.  ’ ' 
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Very  Rev.  Henry  Leslie,  Dean  of  Connor. 

1.  Total  1530.  The  greater  part  are  built  of  stone,  the  others  with  brick,  and  for  the  most  part  are  covered  with  slates. 


2.  Rather  decreased  during  the  last  year. 


4.  Twenty-four : — Six  first  class,  eight  second  class,  and  ten  of  the  third  class. 

First  class,  from  30  to  45  guineas;  second  class,  from  10  to  20  guineas  ; third  class,  from  £4  to  £10. 

5.  Landed  proprietors  and  merchants. 

6,  Cotton  spinning-factories  have  been  established  here  so  far  back  as  the  year  1805;  two  of  them  are  in  full  work.  There  we 
cotton  print-works  fully  employed  in  this  parish,  that  at  present  are  idle.  There  is  a general  depression  on  trade. 

re  also  three 

7.  In  the  country  parts  they  are  engaged  in  agriculture  cluefly;  and,  in  the  town,  attending  masons,  bricklayers,  &c. 

3 A great  many  are  employed  in  the  cotton  factories,  and  several  are  engaged  at  needlework,  flowering  muslin. 


9.  They  are  employed  as  last  answered,  and  from  eight  years  upwards. 


10.  Cannot  state,  ns  that  entirely  depends  upon  their  industrious  habits. 


11.  Always  in  money. 


12.  Meal,  potatoes,  milk,  some  flesh  and  fish,  and  occasionally  tea  or  coffee. 


13.  Rather  for  the  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  cotton  business  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  has  been  falling  off  progressively 
for  the  last  10  years. 


14.  None. 


15.  No  savings’  bank.  Two  benefit  societies,  bolh  prosperous.  Chiefly  tradesmen,  who  contribute  Id.  per  week  edch  member. 


16.  In  general  they  are  sober,  industrious,  and  veryobedient  to  the  laws,  butl  diead  a falling  off,  with  regard  to  temperance,  from  the  increase  of 

public  houses  of  late  years.  

17.  No  hospitals:  Dispensary,  established  in  1S32,  supported  by  subscriptions  and  grand  jury  presentment.  Mendicity  Society  established  m 
1826,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  collections  taken  in  the  Church  and  Presbyterian  Meeting-house. 

18.  Those  who  from  ago  and  infirmity  are  unable  to  work,  and  some  few  during  sickness : they  are  principally  of  the  labouring  class. 


19.  Very  seldom. 


20.  No  house  of  industry.  Thero  are  connected  with  the  mendicity  establishment  two  houses,  in  which  are  10  females  lodged.  Yes. 


21.  Cannot  state  the  number. 


22.  They  all  have  bedsteads,  but  very  indifferent  bedding : in  general  badly  ventilated,  and  in  very  poor  repair. 


23.  All  ita  j,i„,,ij,,l  too  lnlok  ton  thioogl,  them,  i«  .IMi  there  i.  . con.tot  ion  ot  torn.  Dining  tho  loot  too  yenii  the  sheet, 

have  been  regularly  swept,  but  have  latterly  been  neglected.  

24.  Fifty  public  houses,  and  six  wholesale  houses:  in  1823  there  were  but  30  houses  licensed. 


25.  Three. 

26.  The  very  poor  labourer  and  tradesman. 

27.  Seventy-three  persons  emigrated  in  J 832  ; 31  of  which  to  the  United  States,  the  others  to  British  possessions  in  North  America.  Thrs.'year 

36  persons  emigrated,  chiefly  to  the  British  settlements,  United  States,  and  British  America.  _ 

28.  United  States  and  British  America.  ___________ 

29i  None. 

I 2 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Lisburn — Parish  Lisburn. — Pop.  5,2] S. 


Rev.  Ralph  Bridge. 


1.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-three: — 3S  the  residences  of  private  gentlemen  ; 327  shops,  offices,  hotels,  &c.,  including  houses  of  public  v~ 
schools,  and  market  and  court-house ; 206  houses  having  less  than  seven  windows;  292  thatched  cabins.  1 '"'orslnp. 


2.  Yes. 


3.  From  the  year  1815. 


4.  Forty-six : — a fever  hospital,  infant  school,  two  shops,  and  cottages.  From  £5  to  £20. 


5.  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  independent  traders. 


6.  Damask,  linen,  cambric,  and  muslin.  Linen  trade  most  prosperous;  established  by  Samuel  Lewis  Crommclin,  who  died  in  Mavl7t» 

Damask  trade  about  75  years  ; muslin  about  40  years.  * **“*• 

7.  Taking  care  of  town  parks.  ' — 

8.  Yes,  spinning  linen  yarn. 

9.  Yes,  at  damask  looms,  from  eight  years  of  ago. 

10.  £30  per  annum. 


12.  Meal,  potatoes,  and  milk. 


13.  No  material  alteration. 


15.  None. 


16.  Generally. 


mllv  vpnrsV  °peDed  “,the  ,yealJ76l5  Fever  Hospital,  built  about  one  year  (but  a temporary  one  had  been  established  for 

SmaU  SC!,  e;  T^e  Il,,flr"lary  “ supported  by  grand-jury  presentments  and  subscriptions  of  governors;  the 
T”'  andfines  at.  garter  sessions  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  treasurer.  Fever  Hospital,  supported 

”””*  “>“»“>  Government.  No  di.fen.my,  bnt  m.di.i.e, 

18.  Those  in  the  lower  class  of  life,  except  os  extern  patients,  many  of  whom  possess  small  farms.  ~ 


19.  No.  In  case  of  accidents  the  lower  class  of  farmers  sometimes  apply,  and  receive  attention. 

20.  None  established. 


21*  From  01ie  t0  foilc  families,  varying  in  number  of  each  from  two  to  five. 


22.  Provided  with  straw  and  chaff  beds.  Very  tolerable  as  to  bedding,  ventilation,  and  general  repair. 


. Small  farmers,  weavers,  and  the  lowest  description  of  tradesmen. 


"is“,',d  f,“  of  lilW  11 " ”*  -r  ■ 


28.  North  America. 


29.  They -received  commutation  for  their  pensions  from  Government. 
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The  Very  Rev.  J.  E.  Jaclcson , d.  d..  Dean  of  Armagh. 

1.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  built  of  stone,  and  slated,  with  few  exceptions. 


2.  It  has  gradually  increased. 


3.  The  increase  has  been  according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  when  not  obstructed  by  peculiar  causes. 


4.  Strictly  confining  the  Report  to  the  last  throe  years,  according  to  the  return  of  a respectable  mason,  21  new  houses  have  been  built : rent 
from  £6  to  £4.  In  the  preceding  six  or  eight  years,  10  or  12  houses  of  a much  superior  description  were  built,  five  of  them  letting  at  from  £30  to 
£100  per  year. 


5.  The  lower  order  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  inhabit  the  houses  built  within  the  last  three  years. 


6.  There  are  no  manufactories  properly  so  called.  The  trades  most  numerous,  and  apparently  most  flourishing,  are  those  of  masons,  carpenters, 
butchers,  grocers,  corudealers,  shoemakers,  and  publicans. 


7.  Agricultural  labour  and  weaving,  exclusive  of  the  occupation  in  the  foregoing  employments. 


8.  The  women  are  in  general  discouraged  from  spinning,  which  was  some  years  back  their  principal  employment,  by  the  smalluess  of  the 
remuneration.  They  are  occasionally  employed  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvest,  and  about  the  potato  crops. 


9.  Children  are  occasionally  employed,  not  generally. 


10.  The  man  earns  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  day ; the  wife,  and  children  able  to  work,  from  5 d,  to  6<f.  A family  seldom  finds  entire  employment. 


11.  It  is  believed  that  the  working  tradesmen  are  generally  paid  in  money  ; if  not,  an  equivalent  in  meat  or  potatoes.  The  agricultural  labourers 
are  partly  paid  in  diet  by  the  smaller  farmers. 


12.  The  labourers  on  potatoes,  meal,  aud  milk;  the  lower  tradesmen  on  a better  diet. 


13.  No  material  alteration  has  taken  place  for  the  better  for  some  years  back. 


14.  Strictly  speaking,  no  new  sources  of  employment  have  been  opened.  With  the  increasing  population  and  opulence  of  the  town  the 
number  of  persons  employed  has  no  doubt  increased. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  and  two  benevolent  societies.  The  savings’ bank  is  flourishing : the  contributors  are  the  small  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  servants. 


1G.  Many  of  the  best  workmen  are  addicted  to  drinking:  as  a class,  it  may  be  said  they  are  industrious. 


17.  The  County  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  established  in  1764,  and  supported  by  private  subscription,  Government,  and  county  grants ; the 
district  lunatic  asylum,  supported  by  couuty  assessment ; a mendicity  society  and  a society  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  supported  by  voluntary 
subscription;  a fever  hospital,  built  and  supported  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  present  primate  ; a cholera  hospital,  built  by  private  subscription;  a 
free  school,  built  and  endowed  by  the  late  primate  ; a Sunday  school  house  built  by  the  present  primate ; a school  house  built  and  endowed  by 
the  widow  of  Doan  Drelinconrt. 


18.  The  poorer  classes. 

19.  Applications  arc  sometimes  made,  but  not  admitted. 

20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry.  About  600  persons  are  partially  relieved  from  the  funds  of  the  Mendicity  Society. 


21.  There  are  not  ordinarily  more  than  two  families  in  one  house.  In  some  houses  each  room  is  let  out  to  a single  or  two  individuals. 


22.  In  the  lowest  description  of  lodging-houses  the  accommodation  aud  ventilation  are  bad  : in  the  better  kind  there  are  decent  beds,  and  the- 
houses  in  tolerable  repair. 


23.  On  the  whole  good  ; at  least,  comparatively  good. 


24.  There  are  51  innkeepers,  publicans,  and  retailers  of  beer. 


25.  Three. 

26.  The  lower  tradesmen  and  the  poorest  classes. 


27.  Unknown. 


29. 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Armagh- — Parish  Armagh. — Pop.  9,470. 

Rev.  Samuel  0.  Edgar,  p.  m. 

1.  About  1,200  houses;  about  400  let  from £10  to  £100  per  annum. 

2.  Population  on  the  increase. 

3.  The  population  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  last  20  years. 

4.  About  100.  About  six  rent  at  £150  per  annum;  and  about  10  at  £100;  the  rest  from £4  to  £10. 


5.  The  majority  are  men  in  business;  some  belong  to  the  labouring  class,  and  a few  to  indigent  room-keepers. 


6.  The  linen  is  the  chief. 


7.  A few  are  employed  in  mills,  and  the  rest  in  labouring  the  land. 


8.  A few  spin,  at  which  they  make  next  to  nothing ; some,  in  harvest  and  spring,  labour  on  the  farms  about  the  city,  at  about  Ad.  per  day. 


9.  Children  find  scarcely  any  employment. 


10.  ■Women,  except  in  harvest  and  awhile  in  spring,  earn  hardly  anything  ; and  the  men,  during  these  seasons,  have  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a-dav 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  men  are  not  employed  more  than  half-time.  ’ 1 


11.  Commonly  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes,  to  which  they  sometimes  get  buttermilk. 


13.  No  alteration  in  my  recollection. 


14.  I know  of  none. 


15.  There  is  one  savings’  bank  in  this  city ; it  is  in  a prosperous  state : the  contributors  are  chiefly  servants. 


16.  A few  are  industrious  and  sober,  but  many  indulge  in  the  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 


17.  An  infirmary,  supported  by  subscriptions;  a fever  hospital,  built  and  endowed  by  the  present  primate- 
ported  by  subscriptions.  ’ 


18.  Tradesmen,  labourers,  indigent  room-keepers,  and  paupers. 

19.  Applications  from  persons  able  to  support  themselves  are  few. 


20.  No  house  of  industry  in  this  city. 


and  a cholera  hospital,  sup. 


21.  Three  or  four  families,  each  about  five  individuals. 


22.  The  beds  are  straw,  with  perhaps  a blanket,  dirty  and  in  bad  repair. 


23.  The  city  remarkable  for  good  sewers  and  clean  streets. 


24.  About  100  in  the  city. 


25.  Six  in  the  city. 

26,  Tradesmen  and  labourers. 


27.  About  200  from  this  city  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These 
that  such  useful  persons  could  not  be  retained  in  their  native  country. 


chiefly  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  community.  It  is~a  pity 


29,  They  commonly  received  no  assistance. 
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Rev.  James  Byrne , d.  d.,  p.  p. 
1.  Their  number  may  be  2,500.  Rent  from  £3  to  £100  per  annum. 


2.  The  population  has  decreased  among  the  middle  classes,  as  there 
yet  the  influx  of  the  poor  might  equal  that  decrease. 


i400  houses  vacant  where  business  of  some  sort  was  carried  on  formerly; 


3. 


4.  The  number  I <lo  not  exactly  know.  Some  splendid  houses  have  been  built 
per  annum.  No  new  houses  have  been  built  for  business  : some  lew  cabins  for 
50  per  cent. 


called  Beresford-place.  The  rent  is,  I understand,  about  £100 
me  poor.  The  rent  of  every  house  except  cabins  has  fallen. 


5.  Colonels,  officers,  professional  gentlemen. 


6.  Scureely  any  manufacture  in  .ithcr  city  or  country,  except  a little  done  in  the  linen  bu.ineis,  and  one  .pinning  maehine. 


.7.  Labour  when  they  can  get  it,  and  hunger  when  in  want  of  employment. 


8.  They  are  employed  sometimes  weeding,  and  occasionally  in  the  harvest  and  hay  season. 


9. 


10.  I answered  that  question  in  the  Queries  for  the  Rural  District. 


13.  There  i.  no  alteration  in  any  of  three  particular,  for  the  hotter!  on  the  contrary,  „ith  an  incroa.e  of  poverty,  their  comfort,  met  decreree. 


15.  That  query  is  answered  on  the  other  paper  regarding  the  Rural  District. 


16.  They  are  anxious  for  employment,  and,  generally  speaking,  sober ; yet  some  know  how  to  spend  their  earnings  like  Irishmen. 


17.  Only  one  hospital  for  the  county,  and  a fever  hospital  for  the  city. 


18.  Generally  the  poorer  classes,  scarcely  any  other. 


19.  None. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  either  in  the  city  or  parish. 


So®etimes  two  and  three  families  occupy  rooms  in  the  one  house.  These  families  number,  in  general,  from  two  to  four  persons.  There 
may  be  about  200  families  solely  occupants  of  rooms.  b F 

2_.  In  such  places  beds  and  bedding  are  of  a better  description  than  in  the  cabins.  The  ventilation  is  not  so  confined  as  in  the  cabins. 


-3.  Our  town  is  remarkable,  above  many  others,  for  cleanliness.  The  sewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  are  kept  in  a constant  state  of  repair. 

24.  Answered  in  the  sheet  for  the  Rural  Districts.  *'  . • 

25.  Ditto!  ~ ; : ‘ 

26.  Ditt^  " 

~27.  Ditto. 
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Rev.  H.  Johnson. 


1.  About  1,300,  generally  comfortable. 


5. 


6.  There  are  two  cotton-mills  iu  tire  town.  Muslin-weaving  for  the  men,  and  working  on  muslin  for  the  women,  are  the  principal  trades. 


7.  Principally  muslin  weaving  and  day  labourers. 


8.  The  women  are  generally  employed  working  on  muslin. 


9.  Children  find  considerable  employment : the  girls  at  the  muslin-work,  which  they  begin  at  an  early  age — seven  or  eight ; and  the  boys,  from 
five  or  six,  winding  pyrns  for  their  fathers’  looms,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  begin  weaving  themselves. 


10.  The  average  earnings  of  a family  may  amount  to  about  £28  yearly ; I think  not  more. 


11.  Principally  iu  money,  but  sometimes  in  goods. 


12.  Potatoes  and  oatmeal  generally. 


13.  Much  alteration  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  their  food  since  the  cotton  trade  has  fallen  so  much.  Their  clothing  and  habitations  are 
pretty  much  as  usual. 


14.  None  that  I am  aware  of. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  prosperous  circumstances.  The  contributors  are  generally  servants  and  tradesmen. 


16.  Yes,  generally. 


17.  A dispensary, established  in  1817,  supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  a grant  from  the  grand  jury,  equal  to  onchalfof  the  subscription; 
also  a mendicity  society,  supported  by  subscription. 


18.  Only  the  poorest. 


19.  No. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry. 


22.  They  are  ptetty  comfortable,  and  in  good  repair. 


23.  Very  good. 


24.  Twenty-nine. 


25.  One. 

26.  The  lowest  class. 


27.  Have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number,  but  am  informer)  many  have  gone. 


28.  To  America. 

29,  I understand  not. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 
ULSTER— County  Down — Downpatrick— Parishes  Down  and  Ballygally. — Pop.  4,784. 
Rev.  William  M‘Cartan,  r.  c.  c. 

1.  Number  not  known  to  me : in  town  some  of  the  best,  and  many  of  the  worst  description. 


2.  3.  I cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  certainly.  In  answer  to  Queries  2 and  3, 1 may  probably  say  that,  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  births, 
there  has  not  been  any  great  increase  or  any  diminution. 


4.  In  town  several  decent ; a few  excellent  bouses  have  beun  built  in  the  country : some  few  ordinary  houses. 

N.B.  Some  let  for  £12  per  year ; some  less  1 suppose : some,  I should  think,  30  or  40  guineas  per  year ; not  more,  perhaps,  than  six  of  this 
last  kind. 


5.  The  answor  to  No.  4 shows  that  some  are  persons  of  respectability  ; others,  for  all  I know,  tradesmen,  &c. 


6.  None  of  any  note ; it  is  difficult  to  say  which  trade  is  most  prosperous. 


7.  In  the  country,  attending  to  the  out  and  iu-duor  duties  of  farming,  &c. ; in  town,  tire  fuw  occupied  at  the  day-work,  or  attending  to  their 
masters,  vis.,  merchants,  &c. 


8.  Some  few  in  spinning. 


9.  No  ; little  in  gathering  potatoes,  or  assisting  in  the  reaping  season,  when  they  are  able,  whatever  be  the  age  at  which  they  are. 


10.  Allowing  9c/.  per  day  to  the  man,  f id.  to  the  wife,  and  4</.  to  each  of  the  four  children  (making  the  hypothesis  that  they  do  get  employ- 
ment six  days  out  of  every  seven),  they  could  earn,  if  my  calculation  be  correct,  £3D.  2.v.  G d. 


11.  Sometimes  in  money,  and  sometimes  in  provisions,  meal,  &c.,  and  in  ground  for  planting  potatoes. 


12.  Potatoes  and  milk ; herrings  is,  I think,  the  most  common  food  of  labourers  for  dinner  and  supper;  sometimes  they  get  meat;  for  the 
breakfast  they  now  and  then  get  flummery  porridge.  Workm  en  look  for  something  better — tea,  meat,  white  bread,  &c. ; I mean  carpenters, 
masons,  &c. 


13.  If  any  whatever,  it  is  for  the  worse;  there  seems  to  he  none  for  the  better,  and  the  prospect  not  good. 


14.  The  building  of  the  new  hospital  and  infirmary,  with  some  oilier  houses  that  have  been  lately  built,  has  afforded  some  temporary 
employment. 


15.  Noue. 


16.  I think  they  are  pretty  much  so ; it  may  be  so  with  some ; more  from  inability  than  any  want  of  inclination  on  their  part. 


17.  There  is  an  infirmary  of  old  standing ; a new  infirmary  and  hospital  have  been  built  last  year,  supported  by  the  county. 


18.  The  poorest  and  most  destitute. 


19.  None  have  applied  to  me;  and  I am  of  opinion  that  they  support  them  as  long  as  they  can. 


20.  No  house  of  industry. 


21.  In  town  principally,  if  not  altogether,  there  are  some  houses  containing  two,  sometimes  three,  and  not  improbably  more  than  three  or  four 
families. 


22.  Most  wretchedly  furnished;  the  posls,  or  naked  bedstead,  with  rags  called  blankets,  without  any  curtains;  equally  bad  in  reference  to 
- ventilation  and  cleanliness,  unless  where  the  broken  panes  of  glass  or  the  stripped  roof  gives  more  air  than  they  want. 


23.  Filthy  enough  in  many  places. 

24.  Seventy  licensed  public  houses  in  town,  12  in  the  demesne,  according  to  the  account  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Down. 


25.  Three,  I think. 

26.  The  poorest  and  thieves,  in  my  opinion. 


§ 27.  Very  few. 


28.  I don't  know  what  part  of  America  they  are  gone  to.  

I ’ 29.  None. 

Stop,  to  App.  C.  (Part  I.) 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

ULSTER — Counties  Down  and  Armagh — Newry — Parish  Newry. — Pop.  13,065. 


Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake , n.  c.  Bishop. 

1.  Contains  about  2,133  houses,  the  half  of  which  are  tolerably  decent ; of  the  remainder  there  are  at  least  600  in  very  bad  condition. 


2.  The  population  of  the  town  seems  not  to  have  increased;  that  of  the  country  parts  seems  increasing,  though  wretchedly  poor. 


4.  About  40  houses  have  been  built  in  Newry  withiu  the  last  three  years ; three-fourths  of  them  two  stories  high,  the  remainder  four  stories 
The  annual  rent  of  each  of  the  former  is  about  £10  ; that  of  the  latter  from  £40  to  £60. 


5.  They  are  either  mechanics  or  merchants,  or  in  mercantile  business. 


6.  There  is  one  cotton  factory,  where  spinning  is  carried  on,  but  on  so  small  a scale  as  to  make  it  of  very  little  importance:  trades  in  general 
are  in  a depressed  state. 


7.  They  are  employed  in  tan-yards,  warehouses,  and  as  carters  ; some  in  cultivating  town  parks,  and  attending  mechanics. 


8.  There  is  very  little  employment  for  them;  some,  however,  are  occupied  in  spinning  flax,  picking  feathers  for  exportation,  and  in  laundry 


9.  There  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  children,  or  even  for  boys  of  16  years  of  age. 


10.  The  average  earning  is  from  £7  to  £10  : the  smallness  of  this  earning  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  and  children  have 
little  or  nothing  of  remunerative  employment. 


11.  In  money  only. 


12.  Labourers  usually  subsist  on  potatoes  and  milk ; working  tradesmen,  when  employed,  have  for  breakfast  sometimes  tea,  with  bread  and 
butter;  tor  dinner,  potatoes  and  butter,  and,  perhaps,  twice  in  the  week  a little  animal  food  ; when  out  of  employment  their  misery  is  extrema 
in  many  instances. 


- 13\?n  the  la,st  tl'ree  l'ears  there  has  been  little  alteration  for  the  better;  if  there  has  been  any  change  it  has  been  for  the  worse,  especially 
since  the  last  electron  for  Parliament. 


14.  A partial  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  Newry  river  has  given  employment  to  some  few  persons. 


15.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  Newry  in  a prosperous  state,  but  the  persons  who  deposit  money  therein  are  not  generally  of  the  mechanic  or 
labouring  classes ; there  are  also  two  benefit  societies,  one  called  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  the  other  the  Protestant  Benevolent  Society,  both 
composed  of  mechanics,  to  the  number  of  about  100 ; both  are  rather  prosperous.  3 


tody)  ?ge^y8coSe8“d^ob^r.  Be“erally  industrious>  and  thou8h  some  aje  to  driak  ^temperately  from  time  to  time,  they  may,  as  a 

en.LV  ^nnnt  VnmTfLh0Spitf-1  and established  in  1825,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  assessments  of 
affittd ^partiaf  relief  to  the  pooT  ^ and  ArmaBh:  there  18  also  a ™ndicity  association,  established  in  1823,  the  object  of  which  is  to 


scarcely' enough!®  keep  Tifefn : them1*7  ^ Mendicity  Association  are  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  quantity  of  relief  which  is  afforded  to  each  is 
19.  I have  not  heard  of  any  such  applications. 


jo°«UbS>°  a!”'’"’111  “ ‘h“  l°W"  ! ‘ of  street  m.ndic.ot.  i.  much  ci.h.d  for  by  the  intrebitotta,  but 


rnfliS ‘.""bolt  5X  *5?  «*oi  family  oon.mti»s  of  from  Ihree  to  eight  fadbictal.! 

,th“ £ SSTikSS h ? 11  “» “«d  fa  b«lm»  with ■»* 


«r?».f  SS'ttaT.i’Jia”?  ?n',d‘ h,Vt  ‘he  d*“1’  “rtb™  ””°r'  'ilho“l  ev“  *t,,w  in  mm«.  md  with  no  other  comiiog hot 

thev  fall  vmtims^to  m Vk*  ^e^uently  ^annot  piocure  as  much  potatoes  as  would  support  nature,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  in  many  casea 

£ J 5 " y “ISery  °f  th°Se  dwellinBS  of  the  P°or  **«*d»  ‘be  description  here  given;  in  all  respects 


23.  With  respect  to  sewers  and  cleanliness  in  the  streets,  the  town  seems  to  have 
courts  where  the  poor  reside  are  as  offensive  by  filth  of  the  most  abominable  kind  a. 


no  particular  cause  of  complaint;  but  the  hack  yards  and 
i can  be  supposed. 


24.  One  hundred  and  fifty. 


26.  In  almost  all  ci 


the  former  deposit  with  £pawnbrote Tventt^b^et  when.oui  of  ^“ployment  pledge  their  wearing  apparel  and  bed-clothes,  and 

v blanket  or  rug  they  receive  from  the  charitable,  to  procure  thereby  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

27.  About  20  persons,  mostly  tradesmen. 


28.  To  New  South  Wales. 

29.  Some  have  received  assistance  from  the  agents  of  the  Colonial  Office. 
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fir  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

ULSTER  County  Perm«n.sh-Bnn»killeo-P»ii,hH,  EunUlillen  and  R„ss„ry._p„p.  about  10>000 
Rev.  James  Sheil,  p.  p. 

1.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  houses;  about  one-third  slated,  aud  about  two-thirds  two  stories  high.  

2.  Increasing  yearly.  " ' 


3.  I believe  the  increase  has  been  gradual  these  last  50  years,  when  there  were  scarcely  100  houses  in  the  town.  

4.  There  have  been  upwards  of  90 1 houses  built  in  the  town,  chiefly  two  stories  high  in  the  back  streets  and  i„  «,  ■ - , t . 

three  stories.  In  the  mam  street,  where  the  principal  business  of  the  town  is  transacted  the  ’ l “ • , orPnnclP“1  street  say 

wd  in  the  back  streets  from  £8  to  £10.  transacted,  the  rent  of  the  new  houses  is  from  £40  to  £G0  annually. 


5.  Chiefly  the  resident  shopkeepers.  ' 

6.  Ura : • <W  «™»B  cpTO,  butohm,  .mill,.,  .ml  b.to,,  „ ,l«s  »d| . ft,  „„  „„relinE. 


7.  in  TO  and  tad,  .and  completely  Ufc  in  ,„f  ftom  lots 

8.  None,  except  sewing  or  making  bonnets.  ~ ~ ' 


9.  None,  excepting  working  straw  plat. 


10.  About  £12. 


11.  In  money.  " " — 

12.  Almost  •!»«„  „o  potato,,,  and  t-nmally  mill;  ocamimmlljr  „„  Wd  and  too,  .ad  .„„,tlm„  0rt  alittl,  «„h,„„t. 


13.  An  alteration  fc.ttem™  ,i„o  ft,  ye„  1817_ltoy,„  I cam.  h,™  „ pari.l.  ,i»,.ft.  .f 


14.  None  : for  the  worse. 


15.  One  savings’  bank  in  this  town 
some  servants,  and  some  operatives : we 
some  good. 


havnhe^Z4^  \hC  ™?trib“tor?  are  Renerally  small  farmers  .who  have  cheap  spots  of  land, 

have  hero  also  a freeman’s  club ; it  is  exclusive  in  its  constitution,  lends  small  sums  of  money,  and  does 


16.  Generally  industrious  and  sober. 


17.  None,  except  the  County  Hospital,  and  a mendicity  society  since  1822,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 


18.  Beggars,  and  creatures  approaching  to  beggary,  apply  to  get  on  our  mendicity  list. 


19.  Sometimes,  but  we  do  uot,  i 


ve,  attend  to  them. 


them"  from  Sint  intwlL?  T W0  £aV0  ob?“t  150>  s.ome  w!th  larKc  i we  give  tliem  from  4 cl.  to  U.  8 d.  a-week,  to  keep 

um  oegging  m the  street;  tlicy  bog  in  the  country,  and  they  are  increasing  greatly. 


21.  We  have  about  300  houses  that  have  each  on  an  average  about  four  families,  each  family  averaging  five. 


-2.  Badly  provided  as  to  bods  and  vontilation ; in  tolerable  good  repair. 


23.  Bad! 

-4.  In  the  town  72,  and  in  the  country  about  9 or  10. 


^25.  Two  at  present,  and  licence  has  been  granted  to  another  person,  who  has  not  yet  commenced. 
26.  Chiefly  the  lowest  order  of  society. 

-7.  About  eight  each  year ; industrious  people ; some  tradesmen  and  some  servants. 

_28-  Chiefly  to  America,  and  some  to  Australia. 

29.  None.  ~ " 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  I.)  to  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

ULSTER — County  Monnghan — Monaghan — Parish  Monaghan — Pop.  11,875. 


Rev.  John  Caulfield , R.  c.c. 


1.  I think  about  900  houses  ; about  376  good  houses,  and  about  300  of  a middling  description;  the  remaining  houses  of  one  story,  and  of  inferior 

quality.  

2.  Increasing. 


3.  During  these  five  years  past;  principally  from  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  allow  cottiers  on  their  property. 


4.  Twenty-five  new  houses,  of  good  description,  some  three  and  some  two  stories  high ; fit  for  business.  Those  three  stories  high  at  about 
£15  per  annum,  those  two  stories  at  about  £5  yearly. 


5.  Fanners,  tradesmen,  a pensioner,  and  pawn-office  keeper. 


6.  We  have  no  factory  in  our  parish,  and  no  trade  particularly  prosperous. 


7.  Labouring  occasionally  about  the  town. 


8.  None  of  any  account,  unless  at  the  harvest  about  the  town. 


9.  None  of  any  account. 


10.  A labouring  man  is  able  to  earn  from  about  £8  to  £10  yearly,  if  constantly  employed  ; his  family  depends  principally  on  him  for  support. 


11.  In  money,  or  in  the  payment  of  rent. 


12.  Labourers  subsist  on  potatoes  and  milk  sometimes ; tradesmen  are  better  fed. 


13.  Greatly  for  the  worse,  in  all  these  respects,  for  the  last  15  years,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade. 


14.  None,  except  for  the  worse. 


15.  There  is  one  savings’  bank;  the  contributors  are  tradesmen,  farmers,  and  servants. 


16.  Generally  speaking  they  are. 


17.  One  hospital  in  this  town,  the  County  Hospital ; and  one  dispensary  at  Castlesbane ; both  supported  by  subscriptions  and  presentments. 


18.  The  poorer  classes. 


19.  Such  applications,  as  far  as  we  know,  seldom  occur. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish. 


21.  There  are,  I think,  about  350  houses,  averaged  at  two  families  in  each  house,  of  about  five  persons  to  each  family. 


22.  A gi-eat proportion  of  these  houses  are  p rovided  only  with  straw  beds ; in  many  instances  without  bedsteads,  and  with  very  little  covering. 


23.  Tolerably  well. 


24.  I think  about  50  houses  in  the  town  of  Monaghan  selling  spirituous  liquors. 


25.  Two  of  them  in  the  parish,  and  one  thriving  well. 

26.  The  poorest  class. 


27.  I think  about  40,  who  were  tradesmen  and  dealers. 


28.  Principally  to  America. 

29.  None  that  I know  of 
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THE 


GENERAL  AND  STATISTICAL  REPORT 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN 

NOT  RECEIVING  PARLIAMENTARY  AID, 

INVESTIGATED  BY  THE  ASSISTANT- COMMISSIONERS  OF  INQUIRY  INTO 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  IRISH  POOR ; 


TOGETHER  WITH 

THE  REPORT 

UPON  VAGRANCY  AND  MENDICITY 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN; 

FREDERICK  SOLLY  FLOOD,  ESQ. 


A 
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TO  HIS  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE 
INTO  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  IRISH  POOR. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you 
my  Reports  of  the  whole  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  while 
acting  as  a body  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  or  in  the  collecting  of  which  I have  been 
engaged.  The  subject  entrusted  to  our  joint  inquiry  was  an  Investigation  into  the 
Operations  and  Efficiency  of  the  principal  Charitable  Institutions  within  the  City 
of  Dublin  not  receiving  Parliamentary  Aid,  and  their  Effects  upon  those  who  give, 
and  those  who  receive  Relief.  Our  meetings,  which  were  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Commission,  in  Harcourt-street,  were  attended  by  the  following  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners : — 


Dr.  Thomas  Herbert  Orpen,  M.D. 

John  Spencer,  Esq. 

Francis  White,  Esq. 

Captain  John  Lewis  White. 

Frederick  Solly  Flood,  Esq. 

The  institutions  to  which  tills  Report  relates  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — 


Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 

Patrick  Francis  Johnston,  Esq. 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 


First. — Those  the  object  of  which  is  to  relieve  the  poor  by  small  donations  of 
money,  food,  clothing,  or  other  necessaries,  namely, 

1.  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers. 

2.  The  Strangers’  Fx-iend  Society. 

3.  The  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society. 

4.  The  Charitable  Association. 

5.  The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor. 

Second. — Institution  the  objects  of  which  are  to  give  Relief  by  providing 
Employment  and  to  l-epress  Vagrancy. 

1.  The  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity. 

Third. — Institution  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  Relief  by  Loans. 

1.  The  Meath  Chaiitable  Loan  Fund. 


This  is  likewise  an  object  professed  by  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Indus- 
trious Poor,  but  it  is  carried  into  effect  to  so  small  an  extent  that  the  place  which  I 
have  assigned  to  it  appears  more  appropriate. 

Fourth. — Institution  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  Orphans. 

1.  Pleasant’s  Orphan  Asylum. 

Fifth. — Societies  for  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  the  Blind. 

1.  The  Richmond  National  Institution  for  Males. 

2.  The  Molyneux  Asylum  for  Females. 

Sixth. — Institution  for  the  Maintenance  and  Relief  of  the  Blind  and  Gouty. 

1.  Simpson’s  Hospital. 

Seventh. — Institution  for  the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Lunatics. 

1.  St.  Patrick’s  or  Swift’s  Hospital. 

Eighth. — Institution  for  the  Admission  of  Lying-in  Women. 

1.  The  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Ninths — Hospitals . 

1.  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital. 

2.  The  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary. 

3.  The  Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-street. 

4.  Mercea’s  Hospital. 

5.  Maison  de  Sante. 

Upon  each  of  the  above  institutions  I have  pi*epared  a separate  Report,  adding 
the  viva  voce  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined,  and  at  the  end  of  each  class  I 
have  made  such  observations  as  they  gave  rise  to. 
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The  witnesses  being  unable  to  speak  with  accuracy  to  many  matters  of  detail 
without  a reference  to  their  books,  an  application  was  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  institutions  to  permit  an  inspection  of  their  books,  and  extracts  to  be 
made.  This  was  in  most  cases  granted,  and  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  my 
possession  while  preparing  this  Report.  From  the  books,  papers,  and  other  official 
documents  of  these  societies,  I have  compiled  a series  of  Tables  which  give  at  one 
view,  ill  a condensed  shape,  and  with  the  most  minute  accuracy,  the  operations  or 
the  societies  for  several  years,  for  which  purpose  I have  embodied  them  in  a sepa- 
rate Statistical  Report. 

The  first  five  institutions,  and  the  Mendicity  Association,  are  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations,  aided  occasionally  by 
legacies  and  collections  made  in  places  of  religious  worship.  The  amount  received 
by  the  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society  could  not  lie  ascertained,  it  is  however 
calculated  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  which  it  resembles 
in  almost  every  respect. 


Gross  Receipts  Expenses 

of  Subscriptions,  of  Net. 

&c.  Management. 

Institutions  in  first  class  . . 4,572  6 11  364  12  9 4,207  14  2 

Interest  on  stock  ....  155  IS  6 

The  Mendicity 6,063  16  9 1,441  12  10  4,622  3 11 

Interest  on  stock  ....  645  4 11 

Total  . . . 10,636  3 8 1,806  5 7 9,631  1 6 


There  are  no  other  similar  societies  of  any  importance  in  Dublin ; the  amount 
therefore  applicable  to  the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  through  the  medium  of  volun- 
tary associations,  is  about  £9,631.  1a\  6d.  per  annum. 

Persons  on  the  books  of  the  Mendicity  Association  are  not  relieved  by  the 
other  societies. 

The  other  societies  give  relief  only  occasionally. 

The  average  amount  of  relief  given  in  a year  to  each  person  relieved  is— 


s.  d. 

The  Room-keepers’  Society 2 9l 

The  Strangers’  Friend  Society 2 5i- 

The  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society  ...  2 51 

The  Charitable  Association 2 3l 

The  Industrious  Poor  Society  gives  about  ....  10 


If  therefore  persons  receive  aid  from  all  the  societies,  the 

amount  of  such  relief  would,  in  a year,  amount  to  . 11  0J 


An  inspection  however  of  the  books  of  the  three  first  societies  proved  that  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  by  more  than  one  society  in  the  same  year  is  not  large. 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  a year  by  the 

societies  in  the  first  class  is 25,878 

By  the  Mendicity 4,986 

By  the  House  of  Industry  (aged,  infirm,  and  children)  1,061 

In  the  Mendicant  Cells 3,959 

Beggars  discharged  without  commitment  ....  789 

Total 36,673 

The  number  of  persons  under  treatment  as  intern  patients 
during  a year  in  the  general  hospitals  named  in  this 

Report,  is 3,948 

The  number  under  treatment  in  the  other  general  hospitals 
in  Dublin,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  the  House  of 

Industry,  is 6,898 

The  number  under  treatment  in  the  general  hospitals 

attached  to  the  House  of  Industry  is ' 3,946 

Total 14,792 

The  number  of  pauper  patients  under  treatment  in  St. 

Patrick’s  Hospital  is T9 

The  numbers  of  idiots  and  lunatics  in  the  House  of  Industry  526 

Total 605 
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There  are  likewise  in  Dublin  six  lying-in  hospitals,  three  lock  hospitals,  three 
houses  of  refuge,  and  four  female  penitentiaries ; but  I am  not  in  possession  of 
the  number  of  inmates  in  those  institutions. 

The  Report  following  that  upon  the  foregoing  institutions  relates  to  those 
subjects  affecting  the  condition  of  the  poor  which  were  brought  under  our  notice 
by  the  gentlemen  examined  with  reference  to  those  institutions.  I have  arranged 
it  under  the  heads  suggested  by  your  instructions.  The  last  Report  is  that  upon 
the  State  of  Vagrancy  in  the  City  of  Dublin  and  upon  the  Laws  for  its  repression. 
The  examinations  relating  to  this  subject  were  taken  by  me,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  White,  but  in  my  Report  I have  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  various  docu- 
ments and  authorities  not  named  by  the  gentlemen  who  favoured  us  with  their  evi- 
dence ; and  as  this  is  the  only  Report  on  the  legal  part  of  the  Inquiry,  I have 
shortly  stated  the  statutory  regulations  affecting  the  poor,  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  its  effects. 

I have  the  honour, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c., 

FREDERICK  SOLLY  FLOOD, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

Dublin,  May  1,  1835. 
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PRINCIPAL  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  DUBLIN 

NOT  RECEIVING  PARLIAMENTARY  AID, 


INVESTIGATED  BY  THE  ASSISTANT-COMMISSIONERS. 


SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF  SICK  AND  INDIGENT  ROOM-KEEPERS  OF 
ALL  RELIGIOUS  PERSUASIONS. 

This  institution  is  the  oldest  established  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  giving  them  pecuniary  relief. 

It  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  at  a meeting  held  on  the  15th  March,  1790,  at  which 
there  were  only  eight  individuals  present,  but  their  names  are  recorded  to  the  present  day 
in  the  reports  of  the  society  with  veneration  and  respect,  and,  as  the  founders  of  the  first  system 
for  giving  pecuniary  relief  in  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  deserve  a place  here.  They 
were, 

Samuel  Rosborough, 

Patrick  Magin, 

Timothy  Nowlan, 

Francis  Dempsey, 

Patrick  Magennis, 

Philip  Shea, 

Peter  Fleming,  and 
Lawrence  Toole. 

At  this  meeting  the  three  following  resolutions,  among  others,  were  passed,  which  develop 
both  the  principles  upon  which  the  institution  was  founded  and  the  benevolent  motives  of 
its  originators: 

“ That  as  a charitable  feeling  for  the  relief  of  our  fellow-creatures  must  be  highly  pleasing 
to  Almighty  God,  we,  therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  under  such  impres- 
sions, have  resolved  unanimously  to  form  a society  to  be  called  ‘ The  Charitable  Society  for 
Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers  of  all  Religious  Persuasions  in  the  City  of  Dublin.’ 

“ That  the  objects  to  be  relieved  by  this  society  shall  be  poor  room-keepers,  who  never 
begged  abroad,  and  who  by  unforeseen  misfortunes,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  or  other  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  have  been  reduced  to  indigence ; and  that  such  persons  must  be  of 
good  character  for  sobriety  and  general  good  conduct. 

“ That  a subscription  of  8s.  8 d.  per  year  (only  2d.  per  week)  shall  constitute  a member ; 
and  a deposit  of  such  sum,  if  he  thinks  fit,  be  received  from  each  person  present  in  order  to 
administer  relief  to  known  and  deserving  persons  suffering  under  severe  want  and  poverty  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

“ That  no  religious  or  political  subject  shall  be  introduced,  or  allowed  to  be  discussed,  at 
any  of  the  meetings  of  this  society.” 

As  these  were  the  first  principles,  so  it  appears  that  they  form  the  present  practice  of  tl:e 
institution. 

The  city  of  Dublin  is  divided  into  four  divisions,  called  the  Stephen’s  Green  Division,  the 
Workhouse  Division,  the  Barrack  Division,  and  the  Rotunda  Division ; each  of  which  has  its 
own  officers,  namely,  a president,  and  four  trustees,  annually  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
society  resident  within  the  district. 

Divisional  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  four  times  in  each  week,  once  in  each  division ; 
at  these  meetings  no  other  business  is  transacted  but  that  of  receiving  petitions  and  awarding 
such  sums  as  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  society  prescribes,  or  as  the  majority  of  the  meeting 
present  may  decide. 

It  is  stated  to  he  a principal  feature  in  this  institution  not  to  encourage  the  pension  system ; 
no  second  application  therefore  can  be  entertained,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
till  the  expiration  of  four  months  from  the  time  when  the  previous  order  for  relief  was  made. 
Unless  there  is  some  objection  known  every  petition  as  soon  as  presented  is  placed  on  the 
entry-book  for  inspection.  If  the  state  of  the  funds  will  admit,  an  inspector  is  immediately 
appointed,  and  the  petition  placed  in  his  hands ; when  the  state  of  the  funds  will  not  admit 
of  all  the  petitions  being  sent  out  for  inspection,  those  which  are  stated  by  the  recommending 
member  to  he  sick  cases,  and  those  standing  over  from  the  previous  week,  are  preferred.  In 
all  cases,  whether  of  first,  second,  or  subsequent  relief,  or  however  well  a petitioner  may  be 
known  to  the  members  of  the  society,  an  inspector  is  appointed,  who  by  visiting  him,  by 
- inquiry  from  others,  and  from  observations,  is  to  make  a report  at  the  meeting  after  it  was 
placed  in  his  hands  for  inspection,  as  to  whether  the  applicant  is  a fit  object  for  relief.  Some- 
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times  the  inspector  gives,  upon  an  inspection,  6 d.  or  l.v.,  which  is  repaid  when  he  makes  his 
report,  which  is  at  the  weekly  meeting  after  the  one  at  which  the  petition  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  when  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  entered  in  the  pay-book;  and  if  the  report  is  favour- 
able, such  sum  is  awarded  and  entered  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  admit  of,  which  is 
generally  in  the  Stephen’s  Green  Division,  Rotunda,  and  Barrack  Division,  2j.  6 d.  for  a 
single  object,  and  6 d.  a-head  for  each  member  of  his  family  mentioned  in  his  petition;  in  cases 
of  very  great  distress  1j.  or  6 d.  more.  In  the  workhouse  division  the  usual  award  is  from  Ad 
to  6 d.  to  each  member  of  the  applicant’s  family  for  four  weeks. 

The  time  for  paying  is  the  morning  next  but  one  after  the  sums  were  awarded.  Everv 
applicant,  at  the  time  of  application  for  relief,  must  reside  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
in  the  division  to  which  he  applies,  but  need  not  have  done  so  for  any  period  of  time  before 
The  number  of  cases  relieved  by  this  society,  or  even  the  number  of  cases  entered  in  the' 
application-book,  form  no  criterion  for  judging  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  the  charitv 
for  relief;  for  the  applications  must  in  general  be  made  upon  printed  forms,  which  are  issued 
by  the  presidents  to  the  members,  according  as  the  state  of  the  funds  permit. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  considered  it.  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  separate  families  and  individuals  relieved  by  the  society  for  a year,  omittino- 
cases  of  repetition,  and  requested  such  a return.  This  could  not  be  obtained;  they  were 
obliged  therefore  to  make  the  best  approximation  they  could  from  the  opinion  of  members  of 
the  institution. 

The  opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  society  as  to  the  proportion  which 
the  actual  number  of  families  who  have  received  aid  once  or  oftener,  bears  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  families  relieved  is,  that  they  maybe  taken  at  one-half,  and  consequently  that  all  have,  upon 
an  average,  received  relief  twice.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  compiled  from  the  books 
of  the  institution,  and  inserted  in  their  statistical  report  a table,*  showing  the  whole  annual 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  institution  for  the  last  eight  years,  arranged  under  separate  heads  • 
a table  showing  the  total  number  of  cases  of  families  relieved,  the  number  of  individuals  com- 
prised therein,  and  the  sums  distributed  in  each  of  the  same  years ; and  likewise  a table 
showing  the  number  of  separate  families,  and  of  the  individuals  comprised  therein,  and  the 
average  total  amount  of  relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  year,  in  the  four  divisions  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  in  each  of  the  same  years,  calculated  according  to  the  probability  that  upon  an 
average  every  person  relieved  received  aid  twice  during  the  year;  showing,  likewise,  the  ave- 
rage number  of  individuals  in  each  family;  likewise  a table  showing  the  amount  of  annual 
subscriptions  received  during  each  of  the  years  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  and  in  what  sums 
such  subscriptions  were  paid,  together  with  an  abstract  thereof.  These  last  two  tables  have 
been  constructed  from  the  published  reports  of  the  society,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
total  amounts  do  not  agree  with  those  contained  in  the  statement  of  income  received,  which 
arises  from  mistakes  in  the  printing  of  the  reports.  They  are  not,  however,  of  any  importance, 
being  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that  more  than  one-half  the  whole  annual  subscriptions  are 
paid  in  sums  not  exceeding  10s.  6rf. 


I am  Curate  of  St.  Michan’s  and  honorary  secretary  to  the  Room-keepers’  Society.  The  con- 
dition of  the  poor  has  for  the  last  seven  years  been  decidedly  growing  worse.  Miehan's  parish 
contains  25,000  inhabitants;  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,  and  two-elevenths  of 
the  poor,  reside  therein  : there  are  10,000'totally  destitute  in  Michan’s  parish  who  know  not  in  the 
morning  how  they  will  obtain  support  in  the  day ; and  40,000  or  50,000  so  destitute  in  Dublin. 
I here  are  15,000  persons  in  Michan’s  parish  who  would  be  considered  objects  of  the  society; 
not  above  6,000  or  7,000  who  are  not  above  receiving  relief.  I consider  tile  failures  of  manu- 
facturers, silk-weavers,  and  glovers,  have  been  a great  cause  of  distress.  I do  not  think  that  as 
a trade  the  shoemakers  are  much  distressed.  Tile  poor  may  be  divided,  into  three  classes; 
nameiy— persons  quite  destitute,  near  25,000  or  26,000,  in  the  city  of  Dublin;  next,  those 
who  have  none  but  occasional  employment,  25,000  or  26,000;  the  third  class,  who  are  in 
occasional  distress  ; those  are  principally  poor  tradesmen,  who*  would  not  get  an  employment 
in  a shop,  and  are  below  the  rank  of  a journeyman;  those  might  be  about  16,000  or  18,00'0 
m .Dublin,  and  such  would  be  applicants  to  the  Room-keepers’  Society.  A fourth  class,  who 
might  be  reduced  to  distress  by  sickness.  Perhaps  many  persons  are  relieved  twice  in  the 
year  by  the  Room-keepers’  Society.  The  calculation  is,  that  half  the  number  of  cases  relieved 
would  show  the  actual  number  of  persons  relieved.  Of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  I think 
that  the  second  and  third  are  most  rapidly  increasing  in  number — vast  numbers  of  persons, 
women  particularly,  have  been  reduced  from  the  third  class  to  the  second.  There  used  to  be  a 
great  many  women  who  earned  a livelihood  by  needlework  and  washing,  and  who  get  nothing  to 
do,  all  such  work  being  now  given  to  schools  and  institutions.  Not  one  in  forty  womeii  com- 
mitted to  the  several  prisons  had  been  brought  up  to  any  trade  or  regular  employment.  There 
no  way  ot  employing  women ; nothing  to  bring  up  young  girls  to.  All  the  manufactures  in 
f ave  decreased.  Glove-making  used  to  be  very  extensive  in  Michan’s  parish;  it  is 
g o-no  pg.  I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  sinks  with  .their  necessities  ; they 
acquire  a degree  of  indifference  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  them ; they 
e.  ^a-U1+L  VerJr  ^Provident;  that  the  usual  condition  of*  the  very  lowest  is  deteri- 
? ,e.  seV®n  years  ; but  I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  employed  is  improving. 

1 think  that  it  is  capable  of  further  improvement  in  the  'children  of  even  the  lowest  class ; 
f1*  +U6  i oony-k1eePers  Society  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  many  persons  from  sinking 
o he  lowest  classes;  but- there  are  many  persons  who  have  been  relieved  by  it  and  have 

Drawn  by  Frederick  Solly  Flood,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  For  this  society,  vide  Tables  No.  I.- 
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ultimately  sunk.  It  is  almost  only  adapted  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  for  cases  of  tern- 
porary  distress  or  sickness.  In  cases  of  sickness  the  limitation  of  three  months’  time  is  not 
reckoned  against  the  applicant.  The  poor  seem  to  consider  there  is  no  moral  turpitude  in 
being  impostors ; and  some  persons,  who  had  seen  better  days,  feel  a great  repugnance  to 
receive  relief  at  the  pay-table.  I do  not  think  the  mode  of  giving  relief  by  money  is  suited 
to  this  people,  owing  to  their  improvidence.  Not  one  in  ten  have  any  degree  of  fear  of 
punishment ; on  the  contrary  a boy  who  has  been  picking  pockets  is  as  well  off  in  prison  as 
he  would  be  in  a parochial  school.  I think  this  has  greatly  tended  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  poor;  it  certainly  has  no  terrors  whatever  to  prevent  a repetition  of  crime.  The  pawn- 
brokers shops  have  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  poor.  The  system  of  combination  exists 
to  an  unlimited  extent;  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  enrolled  with  the  body  or  com- 
mittee of  trade,  and  all  those  persons  have  a great  hostility  to  the  others.  There  are  separate 
combinations  of  each  trade.  It  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  several  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment; but  I am  not  aware  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  in  raising  wages.  The  principal 
disorder  of  the  poor  is  low  fever.  I have  seen  36  persons  in  one  room,  about  32 ft.  by  13  ft. 
The  average  number  of  individuals  in  a family,  where  consisting  of  more  than  one,  is  four  and 
a quarter.  Such  a room  as  I have  mentioned  is  very  uncommon ; Is.  6 d.  or  Is.  8 d.  a week  is 
the  common  rent  of  a room ; a woman,  or  woman  and  one  child,  will  pay  4<Z.  a week  lodging 
money ; every  child  beyond  one  an  additional  Id.  a week ; a man  and  wife  6 cl.  I think  that 
amongst  the  lowest  orders,  there  is  no  bashfulness  or  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  poor-  and 
I apprehend  very  ill  effects  on  the  morals  of  young  females  from  such  numbers  of  persons 
sleeping  almost  promiscuously  in  the  same  room.  I cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
bastards  m my  parish.  I have  no  doubt  there  are  30  or  40  cases  of  bastard  children,  per- 
haps double  the  number,  born  in  my  parish  in  every  year ; but  the  majority  of  such  children 
are  bom  in  the  lying-in  hospitals. 

The  cause  of  the  greatest,  number  of  persons  becoming  reduced,  from  the  third  to  the 
second  class  of  poor,  is  the  increase  of  public  houses.  I think  they  do  infinitely  more  harm 
than  the  grocers ; in  the  latter  there  is  not  a tap-room  nor  place  where  persons  can  assemble 
and  spend  the  evening ; hence  I never  heard  of  trades  meeting  at  a grocer’s.  In  the  grocer’s 
all  spirits  are  generally  drank  at  the  counter ; the  quantity,  therefore,  is  comparatively  trifling. 
A person  going  into  a grocer’s  will  he  inclined  to  buy  tea,  sugar,  and  other  tilings  besides 
whiskey ; in  a publican’s  he  can  get  nothing  else.  I think  the.  facility  of  raising  money  afforded 
by  pawnbrokers  does  much  harm,  and  obviously  affords  a resource  for  gettuio-  rid  of  small 
articles  procured  improperly.  The  smallest  sum  given  on  pledge  is  2d.  The  pawnbrokers’ 
chief  customers  are  the  very  lowest.  I have  heard  of  several  instances  of  persons  dyino-  of 
starvation ; a great  many  more  are  worn  out  and  die  nominally  of  some  other  disease,  200  or 
300  in  a year. 
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I am  one  of  the  divisional  presidents  of  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-  Mr.  Chas.  Sharpe, 
keepers ; it  is  an  annual  office,  and  I have  served  it  seven  times.  I produce  first  the  divisional  • ■ 

pay  book  of  the  Stephen’s  Green  division.  We  do  not  relieve  the  same  family  a second  time 
till  after  an  interval  of  four  months.  There  are  at  present  25  or  30  inspectors  in  my  division ; 
the  number  raises  as  occasion  may  require.  The  president  and  trustees  at  every  weekly 
meeting  allot  the  application  among  such  persons  as  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  inspec- 
tion. The  presidents  are  paymasters  or  subtreasurers  of  each  division,  and  therefore  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  appointed  inspectors.  We  have  blank  forms  of  petitions,  with  which  the  presi- 
dents are  supplied.  I bring  with  me  40  or  50  to  a weekly  meeting,  and  divide  them  amongst 
the  members  present,  not  more,  than  one  to  each  member.  Those  who  do  not  attend  may  send 
for  one  each,  and  will  be  supplied  upon  the  production  of  a written  order.  No  member  can 
have  more  than  one  petition  a week.  We  have  a resolution  in  the  books  that  we  will  not 
receive  petitions,  except  made  on  the  blank  form,  from  a tradesman ; but  from  ladies  or  gentle- 
men, or  professional  persons  or  clergymen,  we  receive  petitions  not  made  up  as  a printed  form. 

We  never  take  a petition  from  tradesmen  unless  presented  at  the  meeting,  for  this  reason, 
there  are  many  people  in  business  who  might,  from  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  sign 
petitions  not  in  favour  of  worthy  persons ; but  if  persons  once  attended  and  heard  the  petitions 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  who  apply,  they  would  never  give  afterwards  to  an  impostor. 

The  applicants  do  not  attend  the  meeting.  The  petition,  after  it  is  produced  at  a meeting, 
signed  by  a member,  filled  up,  is  then  initialed  by  the  president  or  other  chairman  for  the 
night;  it  is  immediately  examined  by  a trustee  to  see  whether  the  person  has  been  relieved 
m the  preceding  four  months.  If  correct,  it  is  placed  in  the  entry-book  for  outgoing  petitions ; 
it  is  then  allocated  to  an  inspector  to  be  returned  the  following  week.  The  inspector  visits 
the  petitioner  and  makes  a report  at  the  following  meeting,  and  it  is  then  awarded  on,  either 
according  to  a fixed  scale  in  ordinary  cases,  or  else  a specific  sum,  as  the  majority  decides. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  petitionex  need  have  resided  anywhere  for  any  specific  time ; but 
they  must,  at  the  time  of  the  petition,  reside  within  the  Circular  Road.  No  relief  is  given 
except  money,  or  such  articles  as  may  be  placed  in  our  hands  by  a subscriber  or  respectable 
aonor,  which  is  very  seldom.  The  inspectors  are  generally  tradesmen.  An  inspector  is  some- 
authorized  at  a weekly  meeting  to  make  purchases  out  of  the  money  given  to  them  for 
tne  benefit  of  the  petitioners,  and  then  the  money  is  handed  to  him  at  the  table  by  the  presi- 
but  the  inspector  never  making  purchases  except  by  such  authority.  The  awards  made 
on  Wednesday  evening  are  paid  on  the  Friday  morning  following.  The  president  makes  no  • 
entries  in  the  books ; they  are  all  made  by  the  divisional  secretary.  The  meetings  of  the 
tephen  s Green  division,  of  which  I am  president,  are  at  eight  in  the  evening,  at  Murray’s, 
a public-house  in  Fleet-street.  The  divisional  president  is  paymaster ; the  poor  attend  at  the 
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Merchant’s  Hall,  Wellington  Quay,  to  be  paid  by  me,  whether  I was  in  the  chair  at  the 
preceding  meeting  or  not.  The  inspectors  sometimes  pay  money  in  prospection,  at  their  own 
risk.  In  cases  of  sickness,  any  member  may  bring  a petition  to  the  president,  in  any  day  in 
the  week,  who  is  authorized  to  initial  it,  and  have  it  inspected  immediately  by  an  inspector, 
not  being  the  recommending  member : relief  may  be  given  by  the  inspector.  The  scale  is  as 
follows  2s.  6 d.  for  a single  object,  and  6 d.  for  each  individual  member  of  the  petitioner’s 
family  ; then  a man,  his  wife,  and  12  children,  would  have  9s.  Such  a case  is  by  no  means 
probable.  A family  relieved  seldom  exceeds  nine  in  number,  some  members  of  the  family 
generally  being  able  to  procure  a livelihood.  There  is  no  written  or  printed  form  of  inspec- 
tion for  inspectors  ; but  they  inquire  into  the  trade,  occupation,  and  mode  of  living  and  cha- 
racter, and  frequently  make  such  inquiries  of  other  persons,  and  whether  they  are  relieved  by 
other  charities ; it  is  not  a ground  of  exclusion,  but  sometimes  a reduction  of  the  amount 
awarded.  If  petitioner  is  in  extreme  distress,  but  of  bad  character,  it  is  a ground  of  exclu- 
sion ; but  sometimes  in  such  cases  money  is  awarded  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a member 
(not  the  recommender),  to  purchase  bread  to  give  to  the  children.  Begging,  if  known,  is  a 
ground  of  exclusion.  It  is  not  a subject  of  inquiry  where  the  petitioners  come  from.  I have 
been  an  inspector  myself  when  not  a president.  I have  met  with  a father,  mother,  and  eight 
children,  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  one  bed  of  straw  or  litter,  and  nothing  else,  and  three 
or  four  other  families  in  the  same  room.  More  than  16  individuals  in  one  room,  of  perhaps 
14  or  15  feet  square;  one  or  two  small  windows.  Such  a family,  consisting  of  a man  and 
wife  and  10  children,  would  not  be  taken  in  as  lodgers;  they  engage  the  room  at  about.  Is.  6d. 
or  1 s.  8 d.  a week,  and  let  it  to  other  persons  for  about  3d.  a corner.  I have  seen  six  different 
lodgers  independent  of  each  other,  in  the  same  room,  men  and  women.  If  a family  taking  in 
lodgers  can  clear  their  rent,  they  consider  their  fortunes  made.  A poor  individual  may  get  a 
lodging,  at  \d.  a night.  Frequently  there  are  single  men  and  single  women,  and,  though 
prone  to  drink,  from  frequent  observation  I am  sure  that  they  preserve  a sense  of  propriety  of 
which  persons  of  higher  life  have  no  conception.  I don’t  think  there  is  a place  in  the  world 
where  there  is  less  bastardy  than  in  Dublin.  I have  found  that  respect  for  the  sex  universally 
prevails  among  the  poor.  I consider  the  poor  are  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  marriage ; 
they  consider  they  cannot  be  worse.  I am  unable  to  state  whether  they  generally  marry 
youug,  but  I seldom  find  it  under  25  or  26  amongst  persons  of  destitution;  I consider  there  is 
most  destitution  after  the  age  of  30. 

The  regulation  of  the  society  that  no  relief  will  be  given  to  any  applicant  whose  residence 
on  inspection  shall  not  be  found  clean  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to,  except  in  cases  where  an 
epidemic  disease  prevails.  The  inspectors  advise  and  do  all  they  can  to  promote  cleanliness, 
and  sometimes  tell  the  petitioners  after  an  award  is  made  in  their  favour  that  the  money  will 
not  be  paid  until  they  have  made  their  place  clean. 

The  able-bodied  are  relieved  if  in  real  distress  equally  with  the  aged  and  infirm  persons,  in 
which,  by  a special  order,  a sum  of  money  is  paid  weekly  for  a continuance ; but  this  is  the 
exception  not  the  rule.  The  able-bodied  men,  except  out  of  employment,  scarcely  ever  apply, 
but  their  wives  do  so  without  the  knowledge  of  their  husbands  frequently.  Poor  able-bodied 
men  seldom  attempt  to  impose ; the  generality  of  impostors  are  dissipated,  drunken  tradesmen. 
We  generally  question  women  to  ascertain  whether  their  children  are  legitimate  when  the 
husband  is  absent.  She  always  says  she  is  a widow,  or  accounts  for  her  husband’s  absence; 
out  of  500  cases  I have  not  found  one  where  the  children  are  bastards ; most  of  the  inspectors 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  poor  that  they  are  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  almost  a 
certainty,  and  likewise  the  characters,  conditions,  and  wants  of  the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 
A female  with  bastards  is  seldom  if  ever  found.  A woman  in  great  distress  with  a bastard, 
who  had  been  deserted,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  bastards,  would  be  relieved,  other- 
wise not : I never  knew  such  a case.  Females  out  of  service  are  particularly  objects  of  the 
society’s  care  to  keep  them  from  the  town ; I have  known  many  instances  where  the  petitioners 
have  derived  the  most  essential  benefit  from  the  sums  awarded,  and  one,  in  particular,  where 
the  person  relieved  was  enabled  to  show  his  gratitude  by  becoming  a subscriber.  I have 
known  several  enabled  by  the  sums  awarded  to  them  to  take  their  clothes  out  of  pawn  and 
obtain  situations.  One  great  benefit  is  by  the  subscriber  becoming  acquainted  with  respectable 
poor  persons,  and  have  in  consequence  exerted  themselves  to  procure  employment  for  them. 
I do  not  find  that  the  society  offers  sufficient  inducement  to  the  poor  to  draw  them  into 
Dublin  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief : I never  knew  an  instance.  I have  known  many 
instances  of  persons  dying  of  actual  starvation.  I have  known  100  cases  of  persons  dying  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing;  I have  known  them  walking  about,  and  in  two  hours  after  to  be 
dead,  without  disease,  in  the  severe  weather ; not  in  summer.  I have  known  persons  begging 
bread  at  a door,  and  being  told  to  go  to  the  Mendicity,  and  being  dead  in  two  or  three  hours. 
I have  been  a juror  on  inquests  in  such  cases,  when  verdicts  were  returned  Lof  died  of  starva- 
tion. The  Mendicity  is  not  equal  to  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  such 
cases.  I may  safely  say  there  are  from  12,000  to  15,000  persons  in  actual  want  and  destitu- 
tion ; upwards  of  12,000  persons  now  in  Dublin  who  do  not  know  where  they  will  get  a 
breakfast  to-morrow;  about  70,000  or  80,000  who  would  take  alms,  and  would  seek  them  if 
they  thought  they  could  get  them,  and  haye,the  means  of  supporting  themselves. 

I relieved  the  widow  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Gaffney,  who  had  been  a trustee  of  the 
institution ; he  was  a tailor,  and  met  with  an  accident ; he  fell  from  a carriage  on  the  rail- 
road, and  it  went  over  him,  and  he  died.  We  also  relieved,  in  the  Stephen’s  Green  division, 
a man  who  had  been  a president  in  the  Rotunda  division,  and  who,  at  one  time,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  extremely  wealthy,  and  the  owner  of  a first  rate  grocery  establishment  in  Britain 
Street ; and  also  a person  who  had  been  a president  of  my  own  division ; generally  speaking, 
and  in  proportion  to  other  applicants  the  awards  in  such  cases  have  been  liberal  in  an  extreme 
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degree.  I have  often  tried  to  get  the  place  of  meetings  removed  from  public-houses,  but 
many  of  the  members  object  to  it;  they  like  a place  where  they  can  have  a tumbler  of  punch. 
When  I was  an  inspector  I have  often  gone  into  a room  where  I have  seen  the  sick,  the  dyino-, 
and  the  dead.  I always  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  into  a house  even  though  I was  told  that°a 
contagious  fever  was  in  the  room.  I don’t  think  there  was  an  instance  of  an  inspector  refusing 
to  go  into  a room.  In  cases  where  we  had  known  an  applicant  before  to  be  respectable,  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  had  been  a member  of  the  society,  his  case  would  be  inspected  as  the  others,  but 
he  would  get  more.  Mr.  Catheens,  who  was  a trustee  of  the  institution,  received  from  each 
division  £2.  10*.,  and  a private  subscription  amongst  the  members  to  nearly  the  same  amount. 
On  that  occasion  we  broke  through  our  rule.  He  proposed  emigrating,  and  had  been  a most 
valuable  friend  of  the  society,  and  of  the  cause  of  charity  in  general.  I hardly  know  an  instance 
of  an  independent  gentleman  attending  the  meeting : sometimes  they  attend  for  a short  time. 
One  gentleman,  a counsellor,  used  to  attend,  and  still  inspects  occasionally.  There  has  been 
a falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  charity  for  the  year  ending  Christmas  1832  as  compared 
with  the  year  ending  Christmas  1830.  r 


I am  president  of  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers’  Society  for  the  Barrack  division 
and  am  a carpenter  and  builder.  I have  been  president  for  18  months.  I was  inspector  for 
five  or  six  years  before  I was  president,  but  never  since,  except  in  cases  which  required  in- 
spection and  were  sent  in  to  me  before  a weekly  meeting  was  held.  This  has  happened  about 
10  or  12  times;  one  was  about  a week  or  10  days  ago.  I generally  used  to  inspect  the  cases 
when  I was  inspector  a day  or  two  before,  or  on  the  day  of  the  weekly  meeting.  The  weekly 
meetings  in  our  division  are  held  on  every  Monday  evening,  at  Mrs.  Farrell’s  tavern  or  public 
house,  Ormond-quay,  at  eight  o’clock.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  room  ; her  profit  is  from 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  attend  calling  for  refreshments.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  pre- 
judice to  the  institution  from  meeting  at  a public  house,  as  no  matters  are  discussed  except 
those  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  institution.  I think  that  if  the  meetings  were  held  in  a 
private  room  that.  it.  would  not  induce  the  higher  orders  of  members  to  attend  more  regularly. 
It  is  mostly  the  humble  class  who  are  induced  to  attend  and  take  the  trouble  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  I think  they  would  not  attend  so  regularly  at  a private  room.  I think  the  higher 
orders  would  not  take  the  office  of  inspector ; 1 never  knew  an  instance.  The  divisional  secre- 
tary and  the  secretary  are  the  only  paid  officers.  I never  knew  any  of  the  higher  orders  attend 
our  weekly  meetings,  except  two  Protestant  clergymen,  and  some  Catholic  clergy  attend  some- 
times; either  Mr.  Shore  or  Mr.  Rainsford,  the  two  Protestant  clergymen,  attend  every  meeting. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Donovan  attended  occasionally.  I do  not  think  that  the  number  of  attending 
members  has  much  varied  in  the  last  six  years,  but  rather  increased.  The  general  num- 
bers of  attending  members  are  from  12  to  20.  Our  division  is  marked  into  different  walks 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  gentlemen  who  inspect  generally  wish  to  inspect  at  a 
distance  from  home  that  there  may  be  no  partiality.  Gentlemen  do  not  inspect  in  the 
walks  nearest  to  them.  We  meet  at  eight  o’clock ; the  first  thing  in  the  evening  is  to 
read  the  petitions  that  were  inspected  in  the  previous  week,  name,  number  of  family 
of  the  petitioner,  and  name  of  recommender ; then  I look  to  see  whether  it  was  examined 
by  a trustee  before  it  went  out,  then  read  the  inspector’s  report,  then  I ask  has  any  gen- 
tleman any  objection  to  the  report ; if  the  report  is  unfavourable  it  is  returned  to  the  re- 
commender; but  if  there  are  any  circumstances  of  fraud,  imposture,  or  aggravation,  the 
petitioner  is  entered,  marked  in  red  ink,  in  the  impostor’s  book ; if  the  report  is  favourable  an 
award  is  made  according  to  a fixed  scale.  If  the  person  is  a single  object,  2s.  6 d.,  but  if  she 
has  been  sick  and  industrious  we  give  sometimes  as  much  as  4s. ; the  petitioner  cannot  apply 
again  for  four  months ; if  more  than  one  object  the  scale  is  4rf.  a-head  for  every  additional 
member  of  the  family  who  gets  2s.  6d. ; upon  the  first  application  we  in  general  give  more 
than  the  scale,  but  not  after  the  first  application;  there  are  hundreds  who  petition  every  four 
months,  and  look  to  the  institution  for  relief  regularly.  I believe  £2  is  the  highest  sum  ever 
given  by  the  society  in  my  division.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  any  improvement  if  the 
inspectors  were  chosen  by  lot,  for  the  inspectors  are  chosen  by  the  meeting,  but  the  president 
generally  asks  some  of  his  friends  to  inspect  the  petitions;  there  is  no  regular  appointment; 
we  are  glad  enough  to  get  gentlemen  to  inspect;  gentlemen  sometimes  offer  to  inspect  in  such 
a walk,  which  we  readily  accept;  some  gentlemen  have  been  inspectors  14  or  15  years ; we 
have  from  16  to  20  inspectors ; I should  think  more  than  half  have  been  inspectors  10  years. 
1 he  meetings  are  generally  composed  of  those  who  have  been  inspectors,  those  who  are  in- 
spectors, and  those  who  offer  to  be  inspectors.  If  an  inspector  was  told  upon  going  into  a 
house  that  the  family  he  was  going  to  inspect  were  ill  of  a fever,  many  of  them  would  not  go 
into  the  house,  and  would  be  obliged  to  make  a report  upon  what  they  heard,  and  then  the 
money  awarded  would  be  sent,  or  some  of  the  family  who  might  be  well  would  get  it;  but  in 
such  a case  I would  go  myself,  though  it  is  optional.  There  are  many  cases  which  I have 
seen  where  inspecting  a case  sent  in  for  immediate  inspection,  where  the  applicant  might  die 
from  illness  and  the  effects  of  starvation  before  the  case  would  be  regularly  inspected.  I have 
often  seen  three  or  four  families,  four  in  family,  in  a room  about  10  by  12  feet  square,  and  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  eight  women  of  different  families  in  such  a room ; they  generally  have 
a little  fire  in  common  among  them.  The  bedding  is  generally  a little  straw  or  a rug;  many 
I have  seen  on  the  bare  floor  ; they  often  are  obliged  to  burn  the  straw  they  have  for  bedding 
to  make  a little  fire.  I have  often  seen  the  poor  people  literally  naked.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  there  is  a great  deal  of  distress  in  Dublin.  1 often  meet  with  cases  of  great  distress 
where  the  parties  have  been  in  a respectable  sphere.  Widows  of  clergymen,  doctors,  attorneys. 
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— and  merchants,  and  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  officers.  We  have  lost  some  of  the  members 

Society  0f  our  institution,  who  have  been  reduced  by  distress  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions.  I 
foh  Relief  of  have  known  many  persons,  who  had  been  members  of  the  institution,  who  have  been  subse- 
SrcK  & Indigent  quenfly  obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  institution.  Four  or  five  months  ago,  a person 
o M-KBEPER.S.  wb0  bad  been  trustee  in  Stephen’s  Green  division  of  the  institution,  received  relief.  He  was 

Mr.  T.  J.  Delahunt  trusf,ee  f°u>'  or  five  years  ago,  and  was  a grocer.  He  had  been  relieved  before,  but  not  in  my 

— ■ - ’ division;  he  did  not  get  relief  oftener  than  others;  he  got  6.r.  or  7 s.  I have  heard  of  his 

having  received  £1.  from  another  division.  He  lives  in  Beresford-street,  or  in  one  of  the 
courts  off  it.  After  the  first  we  treated  him  as  an  ordinary  case ; he  was  a bankrupt ; he  has 
some  respectable  connexions  ; his  wife  lives  with  him  ; her  family  is  comfortably  off;  by  his 
appearance  I should  not  think  he  receives  any  relief  from  them  ; he  had  a situation  as  book- 
keeper in  an  extensive  grocery  establishment  with  £200  a-year,  and  received,  as  I am 
informed,  £600  or  £700  with  his  wife  ; I do  not  think  he  has  any  members  of  his  family 
able  to  support  him ; he  is  a regular  applicant,  and  has  been  relieved  lately ; he  was  then 
inspected  by  Mr.  Savage,  who  inspects  that  walk;  he  lived  before  on  Constitution-hill  in 

another  walk.  I suppose  there  was  some  reason  why  his  former  employers  would  not 

relieve  him ; he  is  about  44  years  of  age ; and  lives  in  Tickle’s-court,  and  I should  think 
would  give  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.  a- week  for  his  room.  The  reports  are  generally  very  brief;  the 
inspectors  generally  attend,  and  make  a statement ; towards  him  a little  leniency  might 
or  might  not  be  shown.  It  often  happens  that  in  a family  some  members  become 
reduced,  while  others  are  in  a respectable  rank  in  society.  I have  often  known  members 
of  the  institution  have  members  of  their  family  receiving  relief.  I have  known  a brother 
subscribing,  and  another  receiving  relief  from  the  institution ; in  that  case  the  subscribing 
brother  would  send  it  to  another  member  to  inspect.  I have  known  inspectors  have 
members  of  their  family  receiving  relief — it  may  often  happen ; in  such  a case  he  might 
perhaps  inspect,  his,  or  in  other  cases  he  would  recommend  another  person,  who  would  inspect 
the  case.  It  might  be  that  the  inspector  might  be  the  greatest  enemy  he  could  have, 
knowing  that  his  relation  would  not  make  good  use  of  the  money  he  mio-ht  get;  or 
in  such  a case  the  president  himself  perhaps  would  inspect  the  case.  If  such  a case 
occurred,  and  the  brother  of  the  applicant  attended  to  explain  the  case,  it  would  be  hardly 
necessary  to  inspect  the  case  with  the  same  exactness  that  others  are,  but  an  inspector 
might  visit  the  next  morning.  I do  not  think  the  institution  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved. I think  giving  money  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  relief,  it  enables  them  to  trade  a 
little.  It  often  happens  the  person  who  recommends  deals  in  the  articles  which  the  poor 
require,  and  supply  them  to  the  applicants  whom  they  recommend.  I think,  in  such  cases, 
they  would  let  them  have  the  things  cheaper.  I have  often  known  individuals  who  have  ap- 
plied for  relief  refuse  it  upon  getting  employment,  especially  mechanics.  I have  known  two 
or  three  persons  in  my  division  die  in  a year  of  actual  starvation,  but  the  poor  are  very  kind 
to  one-another  in  sharing  their  food.  I have  seen  two  or  three  dead  who,  I have  been  in- 
formed, died  of  starvation,  old  and  infirm  persons.  I have  seen  them  after  death.  There  is 
a great  horror  of  the  Mendicity  among  the  poor ; I do  not  know  the  reason ; I cannot  ac- 
count for  it ; some  object  to  the  food.  I think  the  Mendicity  a well-managed  institution ; I 
have  tasted  the  food,  and  see  no  objection  to  it.  It  arises,  in  part,  from  a dislike  to  method, 
but  I have  seen  many  women  who  like  the  Mendicity.  I think  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  against  the  Mendicity  is  decreasing.  It  takes  from  us  poor  who  would  otherwise  be  a 
burden  to  us.  One  of  the  members  of  our  committee  attends  and  looks  over  the  books  of  the 
Mendicity,  to  see  whether  those  on  our  books  are  on  the  Mendicity  books.  I have  spoken  of 
a wish  expressed  by  members  of  our  institution  that  all  the  societies  should  co-operate.  I 
have  known  persons  relieved  by  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  who  received  money  from  us 
in  the  same  week,  and  almost  at  the  same  tune.  I have  often  suggested  the  propriety  of  co- 
operating with  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  but  they  did  not  act  upon  it.  I think  an  in- 
crease of  our  funds  would  be  of  greater  benefit  than  an  increase  to  the  funds  of  the  Mendicity, 
because  it  would  enable  us  to  reward  industrious  persons,  and  give  them  opportunities  of 
gaining  a livelihood.  By  being  a member  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  persons  have  ap- 
plied to  me  for  relief  from  it,  who  were  at  the  same  time  receiving  relief  from  the  Room- 
keeper  s Society.  M e do  not  relieve  beggars ; we  have  often  relieved  persons  in  a neat  room, 
and  given  them  money  to  be  able  to  gain  a livelihood.  We  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  rule 
that  no  relief  will  be  given  to  applicants  whose  residence,  on  inspection,  shall  not,  be  found 
clean.  There  are  a greater  number  of  applicants  how  than  there  were  seven  years  ago.  I 
think  distress  is  increasing.  I think  the  means  of  employment  in  every  branch  of  trade  is 
decreasing,  but  houses  are  increasing.  There  are  many  pawnbrokers  in  my  division — less 
now  than  formerly ; I do  not  attribute  distress  to  them ; I think  that  combinations  have  had 
an  effect  to  throw  a damp  on  trade.  There  are  twro  classes  of  workmen  in  my  trade,  one  to 
work  for  £l.  4v.  weekly,  the  other  to  work  for  £1.  8j.  I employ  none  but  the  £1.  8s.  men ; 
there  are  but  few  men  in  my  business  who  are  incliued  to  employ  the  cheap  hands ; one  is 
. r’ Carol! n,  but  he  is  obliged  to  carry  fire-arms.  I do  not  think  any  of  my  men  have  money 
in  the  sayings  bank.  I do  not  think  any  of  the  applicants  for  relief  to  the  Roomkeepers’ 
■society  have  money  in  the  savings’  bank.  I think  the  institution  does  a great  deal  of  good, 
and  would  do  proportionably  more  if  its  funds  were  increased.  I think  there  is  no  difference 
m the  morality  of  the  poor  during  the  last  seven  years.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  bas- 
tardy among  the  poor;  I think  it  does  not  exist;  they  marry  young.  I think  the  Room 
keepers  Society  has  a beneficial  effect  on  the  poor. 
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I have  been  president  and  trustee  of  the  Room-keepers’  Society.  I was  president  of  the  work- 
house  division  in  1826  and  1829.  I consider  the  condition  of  the  poor  worse  than  it  was  in 
1829,  though  not  so  bad  as  in  1826 ; they  are  worse  clad  and  worse  fed.  Employment  in  silk 
and  tabinet  greatly  decreased ; woollen  department  alone  is  increased.  The  poor  are  greater  in 
number  than  they  were.  I have  been  an  inspector ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  number  of  poor  is 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  others  for  the  last  five  or  six  years ; there  has  been  a de- 
mand for  persons  in  the  woollen  trade ; but,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been  a great  increase. 
-I  do  not  think  their  morals  worse,  but  rather  improved  by  means  of  this  society,  and  likewise 
• cleanliness,  for  they  get  more  award  according  to  their  cleanliness.  Such  as  are  sick  get  so 
much  a week.  The  female  sex  has  more  rapidly  become  impoverished,  being  seldom  brought 
up  to  trade : women  can  obtain  employment  in  winding  and  weaving,  which  employment  has 
greatly  decreased.  I never  knew  of  an  illegitimate  child  since  I have  belonged  to  it;  I have 
good  means  of  knowing,  for  the  inquiries  that  are  made  are  so  particular,  and  the  poor  are 
sure  to  tell  of  one  another.  I have  frequently  seen  14  people  in  one  room  eight  feet  square, 
the  window  having  no  glass.  Six  families  I have  witnessed  in  one  room,  and  without  as 
much  straw  as  would  make  one  bed.  I do  not  know  of  death  having  occurred  from  starvation; 
but  have  heard  of  it.  I think,  when  discrimination  is  used  in  the  objects,  that  giving  money 
is  the  best  mode  of  relief.  I knew  a woman  who  had  a family  of  two  or  three  children,  who 
maintained  herself  for  12  months  in  consequence  of  having  been  supplied  with  5s.  ; she  said 
she  scorned  to  apply  for  relief  till  all  was  gone.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase 
•in  the  number  of  public  houses  or  pawn  offices  in  my  division ; the  men  go  to  the  public 
houses  and  the  women  to  the  grocers’  to  drink.  Tire  great  cause  of  want  of  employment  is 
.the  want  of  encouragement  in  trade  and  the  English  manufacturer  being  able  to  undersell 
the  Irish ; I am  not  able  to  account  for  this.  A corduroy  weaver,  whom  I inspected  three 
years  ago,  could  not  earn  Is.  a-week,  working  16  hours.  The  Irish  manufacture  is  all 
by  hand,  which  perhaps  may  enable  the  English  to  manufacture  cheaper.  The  principal 
distress  is  among  labourers,  mostly  not  bred  to  any  trade.  I had  a petition  to  inspect,  and 
before  the  man  had  received  the  money  he  obtained  employment,  and  he  would  not  receive 
the  relief;  he  said  " God  Almighty  has  sent  me  employment.”  There  is  generally  an  in- 
dependent spirit  among  the  poor:  I have  known  a great  many  instances  such  as  I have 
mentioned.  I have  known  many  instances  of  the  weavers  having  emigrated  to  England. 
The  calico  printing  used  to  give  great  employment  till  it  failed : this  branch  of  trade  is  almost 
destroyed.  Prom  a child  eight  years  old  and  upwards,  many  hands  were  employed.  Fevers 
prevail  very  much  among  the  poor ; epidemic,  and  not  contagious,  proceeding  from  want  of 
cleanliness.  There  are  150  petitions  on  the  book  now;  but  there  are  no  funds  to  supply  them 
with  in  our  division. 


I am  divisional  president  of  the  Rotunda  division  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  In- 
. digent  Room-keepers,  having  been  elected  last  October  two  years.  I am  a saddler  by  trade.  It ' 
:s  the  general  practice  in  this  division  to  award  a specific  sum  in  each  c.ase  of  a weekly  pay- 
ment. We  have  a regular  scale  of  relief,  except  in  particular  cases;  the  scale  is  2s.  6 d.  to  a 
single  object — two,  3a\, — and  6 d.  to  any  one  over.  When  there  are  sufficient  funds  we  generally 
give  something  more.  The  sum  applotted  to  me  for  this  month  was  £52, — £13  a-week.  The 
usual  way  is  to  give  the  whole  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the  first  Saturday  in  every 
month ; but  this  time,  though  £52  was  voted  for  the  month,  I only  received  £13,  from  want 
of  funds.  I have  now  received  the  remainder.  I received  the  remainder  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grehan,  the  divisional  secretary,  by  cheque  on  Messrs.  La  Touche : the  divisional 
secretary  went  to  the  honorary  trustees,  and  got  their  signature  to  the  cheque.  It  is  not  usual 
for  more  cheques  than  one  to  be  drawn.  A previous  authority,  given  at  a general  meeting,  is 
necessary  to  authorize  the  trustees  to  sign  a second  cheque.  It  never  occurred,  since  I was 
president,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  less  than  all  the  month’s  money  at  the  first  meeting, 
except  the  last  month  and  this  month.  I am  almost  always  in  advance  at  the  end  of  every 
. month.  Our  division  meets  every  Thursday  night,  and  I pay  at  the  rear  of  my  own  house 
every  Saturday  morning.  We  meet  at  Carolin’s,  a tavern  in  Dominick-street ; from  14  or  15 
to  20  attend  every  meeting;  almost  all  who  attend  are  in  the  habit  of  being  inspectors.  We 
sometimes  find  it  very  difficult  to.  fiud  inspectors ; there  are  some  subscribers  to  whom  we 
do  not  intrust  the  duty  of  inspectors.  At  the  meeting  lastijight  8.?.  was  awarded  to  William 
and  Matthew  Novvlan,  stone-cutters,  whose  family  had  been  subscribers  to  the  institution; 
they  had  been  relieved  30th  of  May,  and  got  10s.,  same  recommender  and  inspector.  The 
oftener  they  apply  the  less  they  get.  The  largest  sum  ever  awarded  was  £2.  10s.  to  one  man. 


I am  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  society,  but  I attend  the  meetings  of  Stephen’s  Green  division  ; 
all  the  trustees  meet  every  week  on  Fridays. 

I produce  the  rule  book  of  the  charity.  In  the  year  1831,  we  received  a donation  of  £500 
from  the  Mansion  House  committee,  and,  great  exertion  having  been  made,  raised  the  funds 
beyond  the  usual  amount.  I think  there  was  no  falling  off  that  year  of  individual  subscribers, 
but  a small  increase.  I have  been  four  years  trustee;  the  trustees,  generally,  are  appointed 
inspectors  when  there  is  a suspicion  of  fraud.  I have  been  inspector  seven  years.  I consider 
that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  poor,  I think  it  worse  now  than  it  was 
seven  years  ago ; never  was  worse  than  the  present  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  number  of 
•persons  relieved  being  industrious,  it  frequently  happens  that  by  the  relief  afforded  they  are 
enabled  to  trade,  and  will  not  trouble  the  society  again,  except  visited  by  sickness  or  accident. 
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8 APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

There  are  at  all  times  unworthy  persons  seeking  relief;  not  much  difference  in  the  last  seven 
years  ; out  of  four  applications,  not  more  than  two  are  relieved,  for  want  of  funds.  A book, 
called  the  entry-book,  is  kept,  in  which  is  recorded  every  petition  sent  out  for  inspection. 
Another  book  is  kept  of  awards;  all  the  awards  are  paid  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  books  shows  the  number  of  applications  rejected  on  inspection.  No  entry  is  kept  of  peti- 
tions not  sent  out  for  inspection,  in  consequence  of  want  of  funds. 

The  society  has  had  a beneficial  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  poor;  I think  it  has  had  an 
■ effect  in  preventing  habits  of  drunkenness : I have  known  persons  who  have  been  rejected  for 
drunkenness,  become  reclaimed,  so  that  that  their  petitions  were  afterwards  received.  I consider 
that  the  morals  of  the  poor  are  rather  improved  in  the  last  seven  years;  I am  quite  confident 
that  the  number  of  applications,  in  the  last  11  months,  exceed  the  number  of  all  last  year,  from 
want  of  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  The  society  has  considered  it  as  a grievance  that, 
when  they  give  small  sums,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  petitioners  to  buy  articles  for  sale, 
there  are  persons,  called  flag  officers,  who  seize  on  or  overturn  their  eggs,  apples,  or  other 
little  stock  : I know  a very  honest  man,  for  10  years  a mender  of  shoes ; there  was  a recess  in 
Townsend-street,  where  he  had  a little  whitewashed  stand  where  he  exposed  his  shoes  and 
carried  on  his  trade,  which  he  was  deprived  of,  and  he  has  been  an  applicant  ever  since. 

There  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  applications  in  every  year,  except  the  year  of  the 
snow',  when  there  was  a greater  number  (1831),  therefore  1832  did  not  surpass  1831.  The' 
means  of  employment  are  generally  diminishing,  owing  to  the  increasing  absence  of  persons 
capable  of  giving  employment ; it  has  fallen  to  my  duty  to  inspect  persons  who  have  been  master 
manufacturers.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  charitable  institutions,  particu- 
larly for  orphans.  The  cholera  drove  many  persons  from  Dublin,  and  produced  a total  stag- 
nation of  business;  it.  lasted  six  months,  the  effect  has  not  yet  passed  over ; the  number  of  heads 
of  families  who  died  threw  their  families  into  great  distress.  There  have  been,  within  the  last 
three  months,  deputations  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  to  produce  a combi- 
nation to  raise  wages ; I am  not  aware  of  the  success  they  met  with.  There  have  been  com- 
binations in  Dublin  amongst  the  different  trades,  though  not  an  union  of  trades,  for  the  last 
14  years.  The  tailors  had  a combination,  but  it  is  dissolved ; I think  they  have  not  increased. 
I think  these  combinations  have  a tendency  to  produce  distress  ; the  union  of  ship  carpenters, 
it  is  granted,  has  driven  the  trade  quite  out  of  Dublin.  A man  who  would  not  join  the  strike, 
who  was  the  support  of  his  mother,  was  murdered  on  the  King’s  highway,  in  open  daylight  in 
the  morning.  There  has  been  a continual  diminution  of  trade,  in  Dublin,  for  the  last  16 
years ; one  cause  of  distress  is  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duties,  and 
another  is  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  public  offices  from  Dublin,  which  has  caused  a loss 
of  so  much  money  previously  spent  in  Dublin.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  Dublin 
has  been  principally  in  the  poor,  they  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
rich;  thoughtless  marriages  have  caused  the  increasing  population.  There  has  been  a 
considerably  less  demand  for  articles  of  luxury.  Five  years  ago,  I had  five  times  as 
many  persons  employed  under  me  as  at  present ; I am  in  the  brass  part  of  a musical  establish- 
ment; the  foreman  of  the  wood  department  had  three  times  as  many.  The  shoemakers’  is, 
at  present,  the  most,  distressed  trade.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  are  from  labourers 
who  would  work  at  anything,  from  poor  widows,  and  tradesmen  past  their  labour,  aged  and 
infirm.  Early  marriages,  from  20  to  25,  among  them  are  very  common ; after  that  age  they 
become  more  cautious.  I do  not  think  there  arc  many  persons  applying  who  have  members 
of  their  family  capable  of  supporting  them  ; such  would  be  a ground  of  rejection,  if  they  were 
willing  to  do  so.  In  Dublin,  the  fathers  have  but  little  to  expect  from  their  children ; we 
should  not  consider  that  a father  having  sons  capable  of  supporling,  but  refusing,  ought  to  be 
rejected.  There  was  a person  relieved  last  week,  in  the  Stephen’s  Green  division,  who  had  a 
brother  capable  of  supporting  him,  but  refused ; this  is  a very  rare  instance.  I know  some 
instances  of  persons  dying  of  starvation ; it  occurred  when  we  were  out  of  funds,  and  obliged 
to  stop,  when  persons  died  of  starvation,  whom,  if  we  had  had  funds,  we  might  have  saved. 
I have  seen  18  or  20  persons  in  a room  about.  12  or  13  feet  square,  and  have  heard  of  as  great 
a number  as  30  persons  living  in  one  room ; the  principal  person  who  takes  such  a room,  pays 
for  it  about  Is.  10 d.,  and  lets  the  corners,  for  5 d.  each,  to  four  families,  sometimes  as  low  as  3d.; 
sometimes  they  have  a horse-cloth,  or  piece  of  old  carpet,  or  straw.  A few  years  ago,  a 
lady  gave  100  petticoats  and  50  blankets  for  distribution  in  St.  Mark’s  parish,  and  another 
trustee  and  I were  appointed  for  that  purpose ; but  it  was  a most  distressing  task  to  distribute 
them — many  women  had  no  covering  for  their  breasts,  and  hardly  sufficient,  to  cover  their 
nakedness;  we  never  inquire  into  the  religion  of  the  applicants.  I should  suppose  about 
four-fifths  of  the  poor  applicants  are  Roman  Catholics. 

I consider  that  the  number  of  pawnbrokers’  shops  has  increased  in  the  last  seven  years ; I 
have  seen  duplicates  for  as  low  a sum  as  3d. ; the  clothing  of  the.  very  worst  persons  is  too  bad 
to  be  taken  in  pledge.  I think  these  shops  have  materially  increased  distress,  from  the  facility 
it  has  afforded  women  to  procure  drink ; I am  also  of  opinion  that  grocers  being  allowed  to 
retail  spirits,  for  consumption  on  their  premises,  adds  materially  to  the  distress  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  and,  I might  say,  in  some  instances,  of  the  middle.  I was  astonished  to  see 
a female,  whose  husband,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a salary  of  £150  per  annum,  drinking  behind 
the  screen  of  tea  chests  put  up  for  that  purpose, — be  assured  shame  would  have  prevented  her 
entering  a public  house.  As  an  instance,  at  Mountmellick,  about  17  years  ago,  there  was 
not  a pawnbroker’s  shop,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a street-walker,  neither 
was  there  scarcely  a woman  known  to  enter  publicly  a whiskey  shop ; now,  there  are  plenty  of 
both  descriptions.  I don’t  know  of  instances  of  children  starving  to  death ; I have  known 
instances  of  poor  persons  to  take  deserted  children,  and  to  beg  for  them. 
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■ l.f ink  •hal°f  ‘hinr,bcr  °?  Pereons  who  relief  in  Dublin,  not  more  than  one- 

eighth  leceive  it.  I think  that  about  21,700  persons  were  relieved  in  the  course  of  last  year 
once  or  oitener:  almost  all  the  subscribers  to  institutions  are  in  the  middle  class-  when  the 
higher  c ass  contribute,  it  is  chiefly  by  donations.  I think  that  about  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  heads  of  houses  m Dublin  are  independent  of  trade,  and  I consider  that  they  contribute 
less  by  annual  subscription  m proportion  than  the  middling  classes.  Fevers,  fluxes  palsies 
and  severe  colds,  are  the  general  disorders  from  which  the  poor  suffer  : the  state  of  the  poor 
is  a great  deal  worse  than  it  was  seven  years  ago,  in  proportion  to  the  population.  There  is 
a greater  increase  111  the  number  of  the  poor  than  in  other  classes ; and,  independently  of  that 
the  distress  is  greatly  increased.  I think  they  are  clad  worse  than  they  were  seven  years  a<r0  ■ 
there  is  a decrease  m the  means  of  the  middle  classes,  who  used  formerly  to  give  away  their 
clothes,  but  do  not  now.  Their  habitation  is  worse  : a house  was  condemned,  and,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  full  when  it  fell  two  years  afterwards ; no  houses  are  built  for  the  poor:  the  state 
of  the  women  is  worse  than  that  of  the  men.  Men  do  not  bring  home  their  earnings,  but 
spend  it  themselves,  instead  of  bringing  it  home  to  their  wives  and  daughters:  becoming 
demoralized  by  the  facuitv  of  obtaining  nvrlnnt 


, . 1 o - r f wages.  They  have  produced  a great  evil.  “ A 

bodyman  having  passed  through  their  laws  and  apprenticeships  is  a drunken  idle  man,  and 
wdl  oniy  work  three  days  m the  week ; and  another,  who  is  not  a member,  and  may  be  equally 
qualified,  is  not  permitted  to  work.  I approve  of  the  method  of  giving  money  ; I think  that 
the  greatest  possible  good  is  effected  by  this  society  in  giving  money,  though  it  is  only  a 
mockery  ol  relief:  and  in  any  future  system  I am  decidedly  in  favour  of  money-relief  in 
preference  to  giving  any  other  whatever,  except  employment.  I think  that  a great  evil  is 
the  clashing  of  various  societies.  There  are  several  instances  of  persons  livinc  from  letter- 
writing upon  the  different  charities ; I knew  one  for  seven  years.  I consider  that  there  are  a 
great  many  impostors  going  about  Dublin  who  live  in  idleness,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  means 
to  prevent  them.  Bastardy  is  not  prevalent.  I knew  a lady,  the  sister-in-law  of  a Kind’s 
counsel,  (her  husband  had  been  an  extensive  ironmonger,)  who  died  of  starvation  in  childbed  - 
but  the  poor  generally  have  so  much  sympathy  for  one  another  that  I am  convinced  that  a poor 
woman  with  two  potatoes  would  give  one  to  a poor  starving  woman.  Previous  to  the  extension 
of  the  number  of  dispensaries  vast  numbers  of  persons  died  upon  going  out  of  hospitals,  and 
from  want  of  proper  food.  The  dispensaries  have  produced  the  greatest  good  : they  have 
saved  numbers  from  death.  J 


I am  a hatter ; I am  a trustee  of  the  Barrack  division  of  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Room- 
keepers  Society,  and  live  at  24,  Little  Mary-street.  I know  many  instances  in  which  persons 
nave  been  reduced  from  comfortable  circumstances  to  great  poverty;  I have  known  instances 
of  relations  of  members  of  the  institution  being  obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  institution, 
vr  m principles  of  the  institution  is  to  relieve  persons  who  have  been  in  a better  rank  in 
iue.  We  have  often  been  obliged  to  relieve  the  wife  and  children  of  a man  employed  in  work 
at  a distance,  or  who  may  be  a drunkard  and  spend  his  earnings  in  the  public-house ; in  which 
case  we  gwe  the  money  into  the  woman’s  hands,  admonishing  her  at  the  same  time  not  to  let 
tile  husband  have  any  part  of  it.  In  the  case  of  a person  who  has  been  a member  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  would  get  a larger  sum  than  an  ordinary  applicant  the  first  time,  but  afterwards  he 
would  not. 


I keep  a china  and  glass  shop  at  101,  Francis-street,  a feather  and  skin  store  in  Patrick-street, 
and  a grocer’s  in  Corn-market,  and  retail  spirits  there.  I pay  a spirit  licence  of  £13.  18s., 
and  other  sums  amounting  to  about  £15.  I pay  a rent  of  £40  a-year.  The  cost  of 
the  licence  is  according  to  the  value  of  the  house  as  valued  by  the  Excise  Board.  It  is  an 
annual  licence.  I have  been  about  18  or  20  months  in  the  business.  There  are  about  16 
gallons  a-week  sold  in  small  quantities  less  than  a quart.  I think  there  are  more  drams 
£«ed  by  women ; but  it  is  not  a poor  neighbourhood,  so  that  I am  not  a good  judge  of 
the  habits  of  the  poor.  A great  many  bricklayers,  200  or  300  every  morning,  come  to  stand 
or  hire,  but  the  house  is  not  open  at  that  time.  The  working  classes  do  not  come  in  to  drink 
atthattime  in  the  morning.  When  first  I came  to  the  house  I opened  it  early,  but  did  not 
ake  6a.  in  two  hours.  I nave  not  seen  three  servant-women  come  in  for  drink  in  the  day. 
n my  establishment  there  has  been  about  the  same  quantity  consumed  in  small  quantities, 
was  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Health  when  the  cholera  prevailed,  and  I think  the  poor 
consumed  less  whiskey  then ; they  were  cautioned,  and  were  afraid.  There  is  most  whiskey 
runk  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night.  It  frequently  happens  that  foremen  of  trades- 
people  bring  the  labourers  into  a public  house  to  be  paid.  A small  glass  of  whiskey  is 
re  ailed  for  Id.  I think  that  a pennyworth  at  a time  would  not  make  a man  drunk.  I am 
president  of  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers’  Society  for  the  Workhouse  division  : the 
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division  meets  at  Mr.  Mahony’s,  a grocer,  in  Patrick-street.  The  business  commences  a 
eight  o’clock;  business  is  over  at  10  o’clock.  Occasionally  a glass  of  punch  or  porter  is  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  present  at  their  own  expense.  In  my  division  less  is  given  than  in  others. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  149  petitions  initialed  and  on  the  entry-book,  and,  of  the  number, 
about  60  sent  out  for  inspection.  This  month  I had  £17  a-week  allowed:  I was  £3  in 
advance  when  the  month  commenced,  so  that  there  was  only  £14  for  the  first  week.  We 
meet  every  Tuesday.  The  custom  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  for  the  secretary  to  hand 
to  the  president  a check  for  the  whole  month’s  money ; but  this  month,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  funds,  I only  received  the  money  for  one  week.  The  drafts  are  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary and  three  trustees  and  the  chairman  of  the  monthly  meeting.  If  the  applicants  are 
very  urgent  we  are  at  liberty  to  divide  the  month’s  money  in  equal  payments.  The  presidents 
sign  in  a book,  on  the  first  pay-day,  a receipt  for  the  draft.  It  has  not  occurred  three  times 
in  the  last  two  years  that  only  a week’s  money  was  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  month. 
Petitious  are  only  sent  out  according  to  the  money  in  hand.  In  my  division,  when  there  are 
arrears  of  cases  not  sent  out  for  inspection,  preference  is  given  to  the  longest  cases  on  the 
book : sick  cases  are  always  attended  to  immediately.  Last  Thursday  week  I paid  about. 
160  cases.  It  is  customary  in  my  division  mostly  to  make  the  awards  in  weekly  payments. 
We  have  no  fixed  scale  of  relief ; it  always  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  funds  and  on  the 
report  made  by  the  inspectors.  The  smallest  weekly  payment  a-head  is  4 d.,  and  the  largest 
6a.  When  money  is  given  in  hand  we  generally  give  to  a single  person  2 s.  6 d.,  and,  upon 
an  average.  Is.  a-head.  Persons  who  have  been  in  comfortable  circumstances  usually  get 
more  than  others.  We  have  on  our  books  at  present  one  or  two  cases  of  persons  who  have 
been  subscribers : their  petitions  are  inspected  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The  inspectors 
are  appointed  to  inspect  the  petitions  of  persons  nearest  to  them.  The  inspectors  are  usually 
members  who  are  present  at  the  time  the  petitions  are  ordered  to  be  inspected.  The  peti- 
tions are  not  given  to  them  at  the  time  they  are  ordered  to  be  sent  out  for  inspection  ; they 
are  sent  out  for  inspection  on  the  morning  but  one  after.  I always  ask  the  poor  how  they  like 
to  have  their  money,  in  hand  or  divided  into  weekly  payments,  and  pay  them  accordingly : 
if  they  are  small  traders  they  usually  ask  to  have  it  in  hand ; the  others,  who  are  the  most 
numerous,  prefer  weekly  payments.  There  are  so  many  attending  members  in  my  division 
that  we  rarely  receive  a petition,  except  from  an  attending  member  or  professional  person, 
clergyman,  or  medical  man,  or  ladies,  who  pay  £1  a-year,  or  upwards.  In  the  year  1826  I 
initiated  300  petitions  in  a night  of  meeting,  or  in  a week,  for  a month.  I am  sure  1,000  of 
them  were  relieved.  I think  I never  initialed  less  than  50  or  60  a-week.  The  reason  why 
we  don’t  receive  petitions  from  non-attending  members  is,  to  encourage  them  to  attend,  and 
want  of  funds.  The  year  1826  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  distress  I ever  knew,  more 
than  in  1816  or  1817  ; but  there  was  a great  deal  of  distress  then.  In  the  part  of  Dublin  in 
which  I reside  population  has  increased,  but  poverty  more  so.  Persons  who  had  property  have 
withdrawn  from  that  quarter,  and  have  been  succeeded  by  persons  of  less  means.  I think  there 
is  greatest  distress  amongst  the  working  artisans ; those  that  have  been  employers  are  obliged  to 
become  labourers.  I have  known  frequent  instances  of  persons  raising  themselves  from  very 
humble  situations  by  their  own  exertions,  and  realising  a comfortable  independence,  but  not  for 
many  years — 10  or  1 5 years ; but  in  that  time  I have  known  a great  many  instances  of  persons 
having  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Room-keepers’ 
Society  21  years,  president  two.  I have  lived  in  the  division  in  one  house  30  years.  The 
principal  cause  of  distress  is  want  of  trade.  The  principal  trades  used  to  be  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen,  and  they  are  nearly  annihilated.  When  the  poor  had  employment  they  used  to 
live  comfortably : I think  they  are  generally  industrious  and  honest.  I have  seen  poor 
persons  who  have  sent  petitions  to  my  division,  and  in  the  mean  time  have  got  employment ; 
and  when  the  inspector  had  visited  them  have  thanked  him,  but  declined  assistance.  Labour 
is  what  they  want,  not  charity;  they  are  naturally  independent,  (I  think  as  much  now  as  ever 
they  were,)  but  I think  there  is  not  a feeling  in  the  poor  of  disinclination  to  work  for  part  of 
the  week  if  that  part  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  subsistence.  The  practice 
of  the  poor  to  prefer  receiving  a weekly  sura,  instead  of  receiving  it  all  in  hand,  has 
sprung  up  within  the  last  year,  which  I attribute  to  the  poor  getting  poorer  every  day,  and 
being  afraid  to  receive  at  a time  all  that  is  awarded  at  a time,  for  fear  they  should  spend  it. 
None  of  the  petitions  brought  in  last  meeting  can  be  sent  out  for  inspection  this  week,  owing 
to  want  of  funds.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  divisions  ; each  division  has  its  own  president 
and  four  trustees,  who  are  annually  elected,  and  give  their  time  free  of  any  expense  to  the 
charity : there  are  two  collectors  and  two  secretaries,  who  are  paid  by  the  society.  The 
society  has  no  dependence  but  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions,  and  two  sermons  in  the 
year,  one  in  one  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  one  in  one  of  the  Catholic  churches.  By 
report  for  last  year,  you  will  see  what  a vast  number  we  relieved,  and  particularly  in  the 
Workhouse  division. 


I am_  secretary  to  the  Charitable  Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers  of  all 
persuasions  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  The  divisional  presidents  are  capable  of  giving  information 
respecting  this  society ; they  are  four  in  number,  namely,  Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  of  Aungier-street, 
tor  the  Stephen  s Green  division,  Mr.  T.  J.  Delahunt,  of  22,  Beresford-street,  for  the  Barrack 
division;  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  101,  Francis-street,  for  the  Workhouse  division;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Martin,  ot  22,  Great  Britain-street,  for  the  Rotunda  division.  The  following  gentlemen  can 
likewise  give  mformation,  namely,  Mr.  George  Brown,  of  3,  Fownes-street,  for  the  Stephen’s 
Green  division ; the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Shore,  of  106,  Upper  Dorset-street,  for  the  Barrack 
division— they  are  honorary  trustees;  Mr.  W.  Dempsey,  of  192,  Great  Britain-street,  for  the 
Rotunda  divisions,  and  Mr.  Michael  Carroll,  of  41,  Patrick-street,  for  the  Workhouse  division. 
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The  books  for  the  Barrack  division,  can  be  obtained  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  for  the 
Workhouse  division  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  for  the  Stephen’s  Green  division  on  Mondays 
and  Saturdays,  and  for  the  Rotunda  division  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

I produce  tlie  following  books  belonging  to  the  institution : 

1.  The  General  Meetings  Proceedings-Book. 

2.  The  Divisional  Pay-Book  for  the  Rotunda  division. 

3.  The  General  Treasurer’s  Book  from  the  1st  January  1830,  to  the  17th  January  1833. 

4.  The  Finance-Book  commencing  4th  January  1833. 

5.  The  Divisional  Alphabetical-Book  of  persons  relieved  for  the  Rotunda  division. 

6.  The  Letter-Book  commencing  January  1830. 

7.  The  General  Alphabetical-Book  of  Subscribers. 

I was  appointed  paid  secretary  to  the  institution  on  the.  4th  of  January  1829,  having  been 
honorary  secretary  for  a year  and  a half  previously. 

I produce  the  books  of  the  institution  in  my  custody  before  I was  secretary.  I was  secre- 
tary to  the  committees;  my  duty  is  to  abide  by  the  orders  of  the  general  meetings  and 
committees  appointed  by  them.  There  are  four  divisional  meetings  for  the  convenience  of 
the  poor,  at  which  alL  the  members  may  attend,  but  none  except  those  residing  in  each  di- 
vision may  take  part,  in  the  election  of  the  officers  of  that  division.  The  divisional  meetings 
are  held  in  different  evenings  of  the  week,  so  that  each  member  may  obtain  four  forms  in  a 
week,  and  so  that  a subscriber  of  8*.  8d.  a-year  may  recommend  to  the  amount  of  £20 
a-year,  or  even  more,  as  the  society  is  at  present  attended.  There  is  no  certain  way  of  pre- 
venting a person  from  receiving  relief  from  the  four  divisions,  although  the  provisional 
secretary  keeps  a book  of  impostors.  I have  heard  that  a person  assumed  seven  different 
names  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief,  and  was  detected  in  each.  I was  told  this  by 
a gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fact.  The  precautionary  measures  are  these the 
divisional  secretary  carries  the  Impostors’-Book  round,  and  attends  all  the  divisional  meetings, 
next  the  Alphabetical- Book  of  parties  relieved  ; but  I have  known  an  instance  of  two  women 
of  the  same  name,  having  the  same  number  of  children,  and  residing  in  the  same  room. 
Another  precaution  is  this,  that  in  the  blank  form  of  petition  the  names  and  ages  of  the 
children  are  required  to  be  inserted,  as  also  the  trade  or  occupation,  when  or  where  last 
relieved.  I think  there  may  be  instances  where  petitioners  are  receiving  from  our  and  other 
institutions;  the  average  of  relief  is  lj.  a-head  for  four  months.  The  scale  of  relief  varies  in 
the  different  divisions.  The  Rotunda  gives  the  most,  and  the  Workhouse  the  least.  In  the 
Barrack  division,  about  six  months  ago,  an  individual  received  £1  in  an  extreme  case;  lie  was 
in  a most  dreadful  state.  This  frequently  happens.  I have  known  it  five  or  six  times  lately. 
On  the  first  Friday  in  each  month  there  is  a general  meeting,  at  which  the  general  order  of 
expenditure  is  made. 

A committee  meets  once  a week.  Their  duties  are  to  inquire  for  bequests,  &c.,  to  order 
and  receive  estimates  for  printing,  &c.  My  opinion  is  that  the  society  does  great  good,  but 
is  wholly  unable  to  relieve  effectually  the  poor. 

A man  named  Mulloy,  a turf  hawker,  at  the  end  of  several  periods  of  four  months  used 
to  get  1j.  more  than  others  for  his  industry,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  support  a family  of 
six  or  seven. 

Again,  a woman  sat  at  the  corner  of  a street  with  a basket  of  eggs,  fruit,  &c.,  according  to 
the  season,  and  used  to  get  3s.  at  the  end  of  each  period;  she  was  a very  industrious 
woman. 

The  system  .of  receiving  petitions  is  not  the  same  in  all  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  distress  prevailing  in  some  divisions,  and  the  greater  attendance  of  members  in  some 
divisions.  The  general  rule  is  not  to  receive  petitions  from  absent  members,  except  ladies,  gen- 
tlemen, and  professional  gentlemen,  and  clergymen.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  pride  in  the  poor 
not  applying  for  relief  to  this  society ; on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  more  respectable  than 
the  Mendicity.  They  consider  it  at  least  less  degrading  than  the  Mendicity.  In  cases  where 
the  party  has  been  in  a respectable  situation,  the  money  is  often  given  to  the  inspectors,  not 
to  compel  them  to  attend  the  pay-table  amongst  the  ordinary  applicants.  I consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  getting  worse  every  day.  The  society  has  an  increasing  number  of  applica- 
tions. It  is  in  the  power  of  the  inspector  to  ascertain  how  relief  is  applied  by  the  petitioner 
after  its  receipt,  and  it  is  often  done  by  applying  shortly  afterwards.  I consider  that  the  funds 
of  this  charity  have  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  anticipation  of  a system  of  poor 
laws  being  likely  to  be  introduced. 

I consider  the  question  whether  the  poor  feel  degraded  or  not  in  receiving  relief  very  difficult 
to  answer ; it  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  how  long  they  have  been  in  distress.  At  first, 
undoubtedly,  they  consider  it  a degradation  to  receive  relief,  but  these  feelings  become 
destroyed  by  continual  distress. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  society  in  1790,  down  to  the  present,  time,  nearly  800,000,  being  an 
average  of  upwards  of  17,000  persons  per  year,  have  been  relieved  and  rescued  temporarily  from 
starvation,  and  in  many  instances  from  death.  There  was  a case  of  a person  whose  petition 
was  sent,  out  for  inspection  last  night,  found  dead  this  morning.  I heard  of  many  instances  of 
persons  dying  of  starvation.  I do  think  it  probable  that  100  persons  annually  may  die,  and 
upwards,  in  Dublin,  of  starvation.  More  than  130,000  have  received  relief  in  the  last  three 
years;  an  average  of  upwards  of  43,000  during  that  period;  and  treble  that  number  of  per- 
sons have  applied,  and  might  have  been  relieved,  if  the  funds  would  have  permitted. 
Poverty  is  still  making  rapid  progress,  many  persons  having  come  into  Dublin  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  better  their  condition,  not  with  a view  to  obtain  assistance  from  this  society,,  as 
there  is  a similar  one  in  most  large  towns.  Similar  institutions  have  been  founded,  of  which 
ours  is  a model.  That  at  Limerick  is  one  of  them,  and  few  probably  in  the  country  ever 
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heard  of  ours.  I knew  a person  who  came  on  an  invitation  from  his  brother,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  gone  away,  and  the  poor  man  was  left  without  any  means  of  support.  We  do  not 
inquire  whether  the  children  go  to  any  school.  We  are  not  permitted  to  ask  anything  that 
would  lead  to  an  inquiry  upon  the  religion  of  the  parties.  I consider  the  pawnbrokers’  shops 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor.  There  is  too  great  a facility  for  the  poor  to  raise 
money  on  their  clothes,  having  the  hope  of  releasing  them,  but  subsequently  being  unable  to 
redeem  them.  On  inspecting  a petitioner  in  Lower  Bridge-street,  on  a recommendation  from 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  I found  the  man  without  a vestige  of  apparel,  merely  covered  by  an  old 
tom  and  ragged  sheet.  He  had  been  obliged  from  sickness,  and  as  the  only  means  of  support- 
ing his  family,  to  pawn  every  article  of  clothing  in  succession.  His  bed-clothes  were  entirely 
gone,  and  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  lie  on  but  straw,  which  from  frequent  use  was  rendered 
as  small  as  chaff.  As  a proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  charity,  this  man  got  sufficient  money  to 
redeem  his  clothing,  and  he  was  recommended  for  employment,  and  never  was  a more  indus- 
trious and  honest  man.  His  father  had  been  a tradesman,  and  he  had  received  a good 
education;  from  reverse  of  fortune  he  became  an  attorney’s  clerk  at  £1  a-weelc,  which  he 
had  lost  from  the  sickness  above  mentioned. 

The  anonymous  contributions  do  not  amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  sums  received  by  the 
various  charities,  which  enables  us  to  know  who  are  charitable. 

The  charity  takes  precaution  for  ensuring  cleanliness,  viz.,  that  no  person  is  to  be  relieved 
whose  residence  is  not  found  clean  upon  inspection ; it  is  impossible  to  adhere  strictly,  for 
many  persons  in  rooms  are  incapable,  from  sickness  and  debility,  of  cleaning  their  rooms, 
and  because  houses,  which  do  not  pay  extra  tax,  have  frequently  the  pipes  cut  off,  and  the 
inmates  thereby  precluded  from  a supply  of  water.  A custom  prevails  that  persons  take 
houses  in  poor  streets  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  out  in  rooms ; they  have  no  interest  in 
keeping  them  clean,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  for  water  in  consequence  of  their  goods  not 
being  on  the  spot  to  be  distrained  for  the  water-rent.  These  persons  go  on  a Saturday 
evening  or  Sunday  morning  for  the  weekly  rent ; and  not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  even 
the  stool  on  which  the  poor  person  is  sitting,  or  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  is  seized  for  rent. 
The  landlord  probably  resides  out  of  Dublin;  this  is  absenteeism  in  miniature,  as  a further 
evil  from  this  is  the  accumulation  of  filth  and  every  other  nuisance  : in  the  halls  I have  been 
up  to  my  knees  in  filth ; this  exists  now  ; this  is  caused  by  each  person  in  the  house  having  it 
in  Common ; it  is  everybody’s  business  to  remove  the  nuisance,  and  therefore  nobody’s.  As  a 
means  of  procuring  cleanliness,  it  should  be  made  imperative  on  the  landlords  to  cause  clean- 
liness in  and  opposite  to  the  house;  the  inspector  can  only  recommend  the  inhabitants  to 
compel  the  landlord  to  make  a drain  into  the  common  sewer. 

The  recommendation  of  absent  members  cannot,  in  some  divisions,  be  sent  out  for  inspec- 
tion, it  being  necessary  that  a person  whose  petition  is  sent  out  for  inspection,  excepting 
females,  and  gentlemen  whose  avocations  or  state  of  health  may  render  their  attendance  im- 
possible, should  attend  when  it  is  awarded  on.  There  are  four  trustees  in  each  division,  who 
allocate  the  petitions.  I never  knew  the  time  when  a trustee  was  not  present.  The  inspec- 
tors are  generally  attending  members.  The  president  gives  the  petitions  to  the  trustees  as 
soon  as  he  has  initialed  them,  with  a view  to  their  ascertaining  from  the  Alphabetical-Book 
whether  they  are  worthy  persons,  aud  whether  sufficient  time  has  elapsed. 


I am  divisional  secretary  and  collector  of  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers’  Society ; I was 
appointed  in  the  year  1817.  I produce  the  Pay-Book  of  the  barrack  division.  The  Impostors’- 
Book  has  fallen  into  disuse ; I cannot  tell  why.  The  members  present  at  the  weekly  meetings 
used  to  enter  the  names  in  the  Impostors’-Book.  I have  not  seen  it  for  two  years.  I believe 
it  is  in  the  Rotunda  division : it  fell  into  disuse  without  any  resolution.  The  largest  sum  I 
ever  knew  awarded  was  £5  to  a man  who  had  been  a president  of  the  Rotunda  division.  He 
had  been  a grocer  and  went  to  live  in  the  country;  this  was  four  or  five  years  ago;  he  lived 
in  Great  Britain-street ; his  name  was  Doyle ; the  money  was  given  at  intervals  ; all  the 
members  knew  him,  so  the  inspection  was  a matter  of  form.  He  received  all  the  money  in 
about  three  months.  He  went  away  shortly  afterwards,  and  never  applied  again.  He  did 
not  get  any  money  in  any  other  division.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a person  receiving 
money  at  more  divisions  than  one  at  the  same  time.  I have  heard  that  such  a thing  occurred, 
but  it  never  was  ascertained : it  never  could  be  ascertained.  Doyle  did  not  remove  into  any 
other  division  from  the  Rotunda.  I know  that  a woman  of  the  name  of  Gaffney,  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  been  a trustee,  is  now  receiving  3s.  a week  in  the  Stephen’s  Green  division  for 
four  weeks ; she  is  regularly  inspected ; the  inspector  goes  and  sees  her.  In  all  the  divisions 
the  attending  members  are  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  society'.  There  is  a great  deal  more 
distress  in  Dublin  than  there  was  seven  years  ago,  and  there  was  more  then  than  when  I 
was  appointed  secretary.  I consider  that  the  distress  has  been  continually  increasing  for  the 
last  16  years,  owing  to  the  want  of  employment.  The  trade  in  calico  weaving  and  hosiery  has 
greatly  diminished,  and  thrown  many  persons  out  of  employ.  There  are  not  half  of  the 
number  employed  at  those  trades  that  there  were  formerly.  The  greatest  number  of  persons 
whom  we  relieve  are  females,  but  we  do  not  relieve  female  servants,  unless  they  are  very  well 
recommended,  as  we  think  they  ought  to  live  in  their  places.  I think  many,  however,  fall 
into  distress  not  from  their,  own  misconduct.  I consider  them  generally  a sober  class  of 
persons.  Persons  who  have  been  in  a better  station  of  life,  we  pay  most  attention  to.  The 
rate  of  wages  for  female  servants  is  about  £3,  which  is  so  low  that  when  old  they  are 
sure  to  fall  into  distress.  We  do  not  relieve  persons  whom  we  find  to  be  in  the  Mendicity ; 
they  come  to  us  to  get  mcyiey,  but  go  back  to  the  Mendicity.  In  the  Workhouse  division 
seldom  more  than  two  petitions  at  a time  are  given  to  an  inspector;  there  are  50 
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inspectors  in  that  division.  In  the  Barrack  division  sometimes  five  or  six  are  given.  If  any 
gentleman  volunteers  to  inspect  a particular  petition  he  will  be  appointed  to  inspect  it;  or  a 
gentleman  may  tell  the  trustee  who  is  to  allot  the  petition  that  he  wishes  to  have  it  allotted  to 
him,  but  this  very  seldom  occurs.  No  member  would  be  suspected  of  partiality,  and  I do 
not  think  it  ever  happens.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  feeling,  or  that  any  gentleman  has 
left  the  institution  from  a suspicion  that  improper  objects  were  selected  for  relief.  I think 
that  a co-operation  with  other  societies  might  be  beneficial,  but  would  be  very  troublesome. 
I have  heard  it  reported  by  inspectors  that  petitioners  were  receiving  relief  from  other  institu- 
tions. Our  funds  at  present  are  not  as  ample  as  they  have  been  ; the  donations  arc  falling 
off,  and  the  sermons  are  not  so  productive.  I don’t  think  any  of  the  divisions  is  better 
managed  than  others,  but  the  plan  is  not  exactly  the  same  : but  the  Rotunda  division  oives 
the  most,  the  Workhouse  the  least ; but  the  difference  is  very  little.  There  have  been  instances 
of  persons  removing  from  the  one  division  t.o  the  other.  Any  one  division  could  absorb  the 
whole  money  for  the  four  divisions.  I have  been  a member  of  the  society  since  1794.  I do 
not  remember  any  instance  in  the  same  family  of  one  member  being  a petitioner  and 
another  being  a subscriber.  I never  knew  obnoxious  toasts  being  drunk  during  business 
hours.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get.  men  together  if  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  refreshment.  I think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution  that  the  meetings  should  be  held  at  a place  where  a little  refreshment  and  drink 
can  be  obtained.  I have  known  an  instance  of  persons  being  detected  as  impostors  after  the 
award  was  made,  and  before  the  money  was  paid,  accidentally  discovered  by  some  member. 
The  inspector  in  that  case  is  generally  a very  accurate  inspector. 


Sir, — Upon  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room- 
keepers,  I collect  that  the  average  proportion  of  persons  to  every  100  families,  for  the  last  eight 
years,  has  been  as  follows : — 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Barrack  Division  . 

359 

390 

358 

372 

358 

346 

329 

297 

Workhouse  Division  . 

414 

459 

413 

426 

419 

418 

420 

401 

Stephen’s  Green  Division. 

345 

375 

344 

373 

364 

370 

358 

342 

Rotunda  Division  . 

365 

373 

366 

352 

382 

384 

399 

377 

The  whole  City 

373 

402 

372 

383 

383 

381 

377 

354 

Allow  me  to  request,  therefore,  the  favour  of  an  answer  to  the  following  queries  : — 

To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of  persons  to  families 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  proportion  in  the  Workhouse  division  uni- 
formly much  exceeding  that  in  all  the  other  divisions,  and  in  the  last  year  exceeding  that  in 
the  Barrack  division,  by  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  ? 

To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  present  diminished  number  of  persons  to  each  family, 
particularly  in  the  Barrack  division  ? 

I am,  &c. 


Addressed  to 

Mr.  J.  Delahunt, 
Rev.  Mr.  Shore, 

Mr.  J.  O’ Gallagher, 
Mr.  C.  Sharpe, 

Mr.  G.  Brown, 

Mr.  M'Carroll, 


Frederick  Solly  Flood,  A.  C. 

Mr.  C.  Barnes, 

Mr.  P.  Martin, 

Mr.  Murray, 

Mr.  Grehan, 

Mr.  C.  Coyne. 


106,  Upper  Dorset-street,  June  Qth,  1834. 

Sir,' — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  why  the  number  of  individuals  in  a family, 
relieved  by  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Roomkeeper’s  Society,  should  vary  in  different  divisions  (espe- 
cially the  Barrack  and  Workhouse)  as  appears  by  the  returns  sent  to  your  board,  I beg  leave  to 
state  that  I have  long  and  carefully  turned  my  thoughts  to  that  subject,  and  am  compelled  to 
state  that  I attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  in'  the  other  three  divisions,  especially  the  Barrack,  the 
inspectors  exercise  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  will  not  reckon  any  children  whom  they  do  not 
actually  see  present,  as  it  is  a common  thing  for  applicants  to  represent  that  their  family 
consists  of  many  more  than  in  reality  it  does ; in  order  to  make  their  claim  the  stronger,  they 
frequently  state  double  the  real  number  of  their  children.  The  obvious  result  is,  that  the 
number  of  individuals  appearing  to  get  relief  in  a given  number  of  families  will  be  greatly 
diminished  if  the  inspectors  are  very  rigid  as  to  seeing  the  children,  and  only  recommending 
nose  present,  whereas  the  least  laxity  in  that  respect  opens  a door  by  which  the  names  of 
children  not  belonging  to  the  family  can  be  sent  in,  and  relief  granted  as  if  the  family  con- 
^ full  number  represented.  To  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  inspectors  I attribute 
e diminution  of  the  numbers  in  each  family  for  the  present  and  some  past  years ; the  pro- 
portion will  certainly  depend  on  the  strictness  of  the  scrutiny,  for  this  is  by  far  the  most 
common  mode  of  imposition  attempted. 
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It  would  appear  invidious  in  me  to  enter  more  into  details  • but  I have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  what  I have  above  stated  is  the  true,  perhaps  the  only  cause,  of  the  seeming  difference, 
for  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  disproportion  really  exists  in  the  average  numbers  of 
individuals  to  families  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  city. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Thomas  R.  Shore,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Letter  from  37,  Aungier-street,  July  23,  1834. 

Mr.  Chas.  Sharpe.  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  queries  of  the  11th  of  June,  and  to  the  letter  of  your  secretary  of  the 
11th  of  July  respectively,  I have  to  apologize  for  not  sooner  writing  an  answer,  but  really  the 
questions  asked  are  serious,  and  should  be  well  considered  by  the  person  attempting,  for  after 
all  I fear  it  is  only  an  attempt,  to  answer.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  cause  that  there  is  still  a 
remnant  of  the  woollen  and  silk,  combined  with  some  other  sorts  of  employment,  which  engages 
whole  families,  and  where  there  are  such  a number  of  young  people  congregated  together,  it  is 
of  course  a stimulus  to  early  marriages,  and  of  course  large  and  young  families,  which  when, 
as  often  happens,  want,  and  privation  press  on  them,  the  first  resource  is  application  to  the 
various  institutions,  and  the  Room-keepers’  is  generally  the  first.  In  the  other  divisions,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  I speak  positively  of  my  own  (S.  G.  D.),  a very  great  proportion  of  the  appli- 
cations are  from  single  persons,  chiefly  women,  who  have  been  servants,  and  had  seen  better  days, 
but,  when  old  age  comes  upon  them,  they  of  course,  as  a dernier  ressort,  apply  for  charity,  and 
in  a single  room  I have  had  applications  from  five  or  six  persons  on  their  own  behalf  within  a 
short  period.  The  Mendicity  being  situated  in  the  Workhouse  division,  gives  a great  facility 
when  the  mendicants  return  to  their  houses,  or  rather  lodgings,  to  count  them  as  one  of  the 
family,  should  the  inspector  call  late  in  the  evening.  The  situation  of  the  liberty  is  also,  I 
rather  think,  much  more  salubrious  and  heathful  than  the  more  condensed  heat  of  the  city, 
and  perhaps  I might  add,  but  this  I do  indeed  with  a great  degree  of  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  my  own  opinion,  a laxity  of  inspection  in  that  particular  division  ; but  after  all  I very  much 
doubt  whether  the  causes  alluded  to  would  produce  the  effect  stated  in  your  communication 
to  me.  I have  again  to  apologize  for  my  very  great  neglect.,  and  remain.  Sir,  with  great 
respect. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Sharpe. 


Letter  from  9,  Bedford-row,  June  21,  1834. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Barnes.  Sir, — I have  received  your  note  containing  the  average  proportion  of  persons  to  every 

” hundred  families  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  requesting  an  answer  as  .to  the  difference  in  the  pro- 

portions within  the  four  divisions,  and  the  present  diminution,  particularly  as  regards  the  Barrack 
division.  I beg  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  first  query,  that  it  is  a question  to  which  I have  given 
more  consideration  than  almost  any  other  about  which  I could  be  interrogated,  inasmuch  as 
for  a length  of  time  I felt  it  my  duty,  after  being  appointed  a trustee,  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  other  divisions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  particularly  the  Work- 
house,  where  I supposed  the  great  difference  might  have  arisen  from  careless  inspectors,  but 
although  I moved  for  the  reinspection  of  several  petitions,  where  I suspected  the  petitioners 
might  have  deceived  the  inspector  as  to  the  real  number  in  family ; yet  I have  generally  found 
the  reinspection  confirm  the  first  report,  and,  although  the  matter  has  been  brought  both  before 
trustee  and  general  meetings,  it  has  generally  ended  as  it  began,  in  a diversity  of  opinion. 
Neglect  has  been,  however  (and  I dare  say  still  is),  imputed  to  the  inspectors  of  that  division,  by 
members  of  other  divisions  who  have  perhaps  interested  themselves  little  more  than  to  compare 
the  numbers,  and,  because  there  was  a greater  proportion  there  than  elsewhere,  they  proceeded 
to  censure  the  division  without,  further  ceremony.  After  much  consideration  on  the  subject,  I 
have  arrived  at  a different  conclusion,  for  the  following  reasons : first,  it  contains  more  trades- 
men than  any  other  division  (at  least  it  did  some  two  or  three  years  ago),  and  tradesmen 
generally  marry  at  earlier  years  than  any  other  class  in  Dublin ; secondly,  trade  is  nearly 
annihilated  in  the  liberty,  and  in  consequence  of  their  poverty  it  is  not.  unusual  to  find  in  the 
same  apartment  the  father,  mother,  and  their  children  and  grand-cliildren ; the  father  of  the 
second  family  being  in  some  instances  seeking  employment  in  England,  ancl  in  other  instances 
idle,  or  next  to  idle,  at  home,  and  in  others,  brought  to  a premature  grave  by  an  accumulation 
of  misfortune  and  misery  that  human  nature  had  not  strength  or  nerve  to  bear  against,  and  in 
any  of  these  cases  they  are  generally  counted  as  one  family,  and  thus  the  number  of  individuals 
is  increased;  thirdly,  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  in  that  division,  the.  members 
seldom  recommend  single  objects  except  in  peculiar  instances  of  debility,  considering  that  it  is 
easier  for  one  to  forage  for  its  own  mouth,  than  another  to  provide  for  the  pressing  wants  of 
several ; it  is  the  poorest  of  all  the  divisions ; its  poor  live  more  on  potatoes,  and  make  use  of 
less  animal  food ; and,  whether  this  may  be  allowed  as  having  any  effect  as  regards  increase  of 
population  or  not,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  population,  from  whatever  cause,  is 
greater,  and  that,  whether  the  petitions  of  the  poor  for  that  division  were  inspected  by  the 
members  of  the  Barrack,  Stephen’s  Green,  or  Rotunda  divisions,  the  proportion  would  be  found 
greater  than  in  those  divisions.  With  regal'd  to  the  second  query,  I beg  to  state  that,  having 
in  various  instances  suspected  impositions  as  to  the  substitution  of  children  belonging  to  other 
families  to  increase  the  number,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children, 
which  I then  pencilled  down,  and  in  calling  after  a day  or  two  I found  that  the  impostors  had 
generally  forgotten  the  fictitious  names  and  ages,  and  were  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  at 
fraud  rejected.  Encouraged  by  this,  I made  out  a form  of  petition,  with  blanks  for  the  names 
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and  ages  of  the  children,  and  some  additional  queries,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  best 
calculated  to  prevent  imposition,  and  a resolution  passed  at  a general  meeting  that  recom- 
mendations should  be  so  filled  by  all  the  divisions.  As  to  the  Barrack  di  vision,  I am  of  opinion 
they  recommend  the  most  single  objects,  and  this  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  affect  the 
proportionate  number  to  100  families.  The  Rotunda  is  the  richest  of  the  divisions 
and  why  their  number  should  be  greater  than  the  Stephen’s  Green  I do  not  know,  being  of 
opinion  that,  it  the  inspectors  were  equally  vigilant  in  three  ol  the  divisions,  the  only  difference 
that  could  exist,  would  be  such  as  might  be  caused  by  diversity  ol  opinion  among  recommenders 
As  regards  putting  in  petitions  for  single  objects,  those  having  small,  and  those  having  verv 
large  families,  and  from  the  numerous  applications  for  relief,  I believe  the  members  often  find 
it  a difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  their  respective  merits. 

I am,  &c. 

Charles  H.  Barnes. 


SlR’“In  reP]y  t0  the  “closed  note,  I respectfully  beg  leave  to  answer  the  two  first  queries 
1st.  There  are  always  three  or  four  times  as  many  petitions  now  presented  for  relief  to  the 
Society  as  can  possibly  he  attended  to.  The  members,  therefore,  select  out  of  the  mass  of 
petitioners  those  who  have  the  most  numerous  families,  as  consequently  the  greater  sufferers 
2.  The  Workhouse  division  is  the  St.  Giles  or  Clerkenwell  of  London;  the  creat  mass  of 
poor  and  weavers  live  in  that  division,  say  50  miserable  poor  to  one  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Therefore  the  committee  divide  their  money  into  smaller  sums  to  relieve  the  greater 
number.  In  that  division  about  60  members  attend  the  meeting  weekly;  the  poor  in  that 
division  live  so  wretchedly  that  a shilling  is  as  much  to  them  as  five  in  many  cases  in  the 
other  divisions.  The  last  query  I cannot  answer,  as  I have  not  attended  the  working  part  of 
the  Society’s  operations  for  the  last  two  years.  ° r 

George  Brown. 


c , 38,  Bishop-street. 

r l ~ln  avSver  t0  y°ur  first  rtuery>  1 have  110  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  principal  cause 
°l  the,  &rea^  difference  in  the  proportion  of  persons  to  families  in  the  Workhouse  division  over 
the  other  districts  arises  from  its  elevated  situation,  the  fact  of  the  wind  blowing  from  it  to  the 
other  parts  at  least,  on  an  average,  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  Dublin 
mountains.  These  circumstances  have,  in  my  opinion,  always  contributed  to  render  it,  if  not 
the  most  cleanly,  at  least  the  most  healthy,  of  any  part  of  the  city.  Its  extreme  poverty  no 
P®™1!  can  doubt ; but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue.  Did  the  excess 
alluded  to  occur  in  any  particular  year  or  years,  it  would  require  no  great  discernment  to 
ascertain  that  something  wrong  must  be  the  cause ; but  since  the  very  commencement  of  the 
institution  there  has  been,  no  matter  how  men,  measures,  or  circumstances  may  have  changed, 
an  almost  undeviating  proportional  excess  in  families  in  that  division  over  the  others. 

^ our  second  query,  regarding  the  decrease  of  persons  to  families  in  the  Barrack  division,  will 
be  partly  answered  by  the  foregoing  conclusion,  vice  versa,  with  the  addition  that  in  that 
I conceive  the  cholera  raged  to  an  excess  unknown  in  any  other  (its  low  situation 
and  filthy  lanes  and  places  of  abode  very  much  predisposing  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  con- 
tagion)  in  the  year  alluded  to,  and  consequently  lessened  the  numbers  in  family. 

.These  are  my  opinions ; others  equally  strong  have  been  given ; but  I have  tor  a long  period 
been  endeavouring  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  and  could  find  out  no 
f L*5  at  'ea^,t  Possessinp  a principle  so  little  liable  to  change  : there  may  be  others,  but  not 
ot  that  description  to  assist  agents  in  producing  so  similar  a result. 

I am,  &c. 

J ohn  O’Gallagher, 


Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers'  Charity. 

. consequence  of  the  following  markets  being  situate  in  the  Barrack  division  of  the 

erty  of  Dublin,  viz.,  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  roots,  poultry,  eggs,  fish,  and  butter,  and  an 
e ensive  meat  market,  &c.,  there  are  a number  of  individuals  who  take  up  their  residence  in 
at  district,  and  who  endeavour  to  obtain  a scanty  subsistence  by  vending  the  products  of 
T,tle_se  several  markets  throughout  the  city  at  large. 

• Ti  n,k  t^le  ahove  statement  will  account  for  the  diminished  numbers  in  the  families  generally 
m that  division.  J 

In  the  Workhouse  division  the  families  in  general  are  large.  Husbands,  wives,  and  children 
manufacturers  all  huddled  together  in  rooms,  with  little  or  no  furniture  or  bed-covering,  in 
a ject  misery,  and  spiritless  from  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  with  little  or  no 
employment,  very  many  of  whom  have  seen  good  and  happy  days,  but  are  now  doomed  to 
SeeJfant  every  day  staring  them  in  the  face. 

I here  are  also  numbers  of  poor  families  who  congregate  in  that  quarter  from  the  cheap 
Qdgings  they  obtain  in  that  miserable  district. 

I am,  & c. 

John  Grehan. 
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The  Strangers’ 
Friend  Society. 


THE  STRANGERS’  FRIEND  SOCIETY.* 

This  society  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1790,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and 
relieving  distressed  strangers  and  the  resident  sick  poor  at  their  habitations  in  Dublin  and  its 
vicinity?  The  whole  management  of  the  society  is  vested  in  about  40  gentlemen  of 
the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  who  need  not  (though  formerly  the  rule  was  otherwise),  and  .the 
majority  of  whom  do  not,  contribute  to  its  funds.  Two  of  them  are  appointed  secretaries,  and 
another  treasurer,  who  act  gratuitously. 

The  persons  relieved  are  all  those  in  distress  and  of  good  character-,  except  com- 
mon beo-o-ars.  Inmates  of  the  Mendicity,  or  persons  who  had  recently  been  so,  unless  in  a 
way  of  obtaining  a livelihood,  are  not  considered  objects  for  relief  by  this  society,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to  persons  who  have  some  mode  of  living,  trade,  or  occupation,  and  who  with 
some  little  help  might  obtain  a livelihood. 

By  the  rules  of  the  society  no  relief  can  be  given  until  the  case  has  been  personally  investi- 
gated by  a visitor ; and  upon  the  reports  of  each  visitor  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society, 
who  states  what  he  may  consider  requisite,  an  award  is  made  varying  from  2s.  6c?.  to  £1. 10s. 
At  these  meetings  each  member  is  allowed  to  bring  forward  three  cases,  and  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  naming  the  religious  profession  of  any  applicant  for  relief,  whom  they  may  have 
visited.  As  soon  as  an  award  is  made  the  amount  is  handed  to  the  visitor,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  paid  to  applicants,  or  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  food,  blankets,  clothing,  or  other  neces- 
saries. There  is  no  definite  time  which  must  elapse  before  an  applicant  can  receive  relief  a 
second  time  from  the  society ; but,  upon  an  average,  not  more  than  half  the  cases  are  relieved 
twice  in  12  months. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  society  is  the  relief  of  strangers,  the  transmission  of 
such,  when  considered  likely  to  be  the  most  beneficial  mode  of  giving  assistance,  forms  a lead- 
ing feature  in  its  operations.  A decided  preference  is  given  to  English  persons,  of  whom  upon 
an  average  300  are  transmitted  at  its  expense.  No  registry  is  kept  of  the  applications  made 
for  relief,  which  are  stated  to  amount  to  not  less  than  150  a-weelc,  while  the  average  number 
of  cases  which  the  limited  funds  of  the  society  enable  them  to  relieve  is  about  40 ; of  the 
remaining  number,  however,  Mr.  Bonsall,  one  of  the  secretaries,  said,  that  in  his  opinion  two- 
thirds  are  unworthy.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  a letter  of  recom- 
mendation is  not  essentially  necessary,  though  cases  recommended  by  subscribers  ai-c  preferred 
to  all  others,  and  next  those  recommended  by  any  respectable  person.  Out  of  1,000  cases, 
upon  an  average,  about  100  are  brought  forward  for  relief  as  original  cases  by  the  visitors 
themselves,  independent  of  those  recommended  by  subscribers,  500  are  recommended  by 
.subscribers,  250  by  non-subscribers,  and  150  original  applications  from  the  poor  not  recom- 
mended. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  compiled  and  inserted  in  their  Statistical  Report  a 
table,  containing  the  whole  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  institution  for  the  last  eight 
years,  arranged  under  separate  and  distinct  heads ; and  a table  showing  the  available  pro- 
perty. The  nearest  approximation  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could  obtain  to  the 
actual  number  of  separate  families  relieved,  is  that  it  may  be  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  a calculation  which  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  in  half  of  the  cases  relief  was 
not  administered  to  the  same  persons  moi-e  than  once  in  a year.  A table  will  be  found  in  the 
Statistical  Report  showing  the  total  amount  expended  in  the  relief  of,  or  distributed  amongst, 
the  poor  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  the  number  of  cases  of  families  relieved,  the  number 
of  individuals  comprised  therein,  the  average  amount  of  relief  given  in  each  case  to  each 
family  and  individual;  showing  likewise,  upon  the  above  supposition,  the  number  of  separate 
families  relieved  and  of  the  individuals  comprised  therein,  and  the  average  total  amount  of 
relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  year,  showing  likewise  the  average  number  of  individuals 
in  each  family. 


Mr.  Francis  White.  I am  treasurer  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  an  office  which  I have  held  for  11 
" years,  and  have  been  a visitor  for  nearly  20  up  to  the  present  time.  I am  a clerk 

in  La  Touche’s  bank.  I keep  the  treasurer’s  book  only.  The  society  was  established 
in  the  year  1790  for  the  puipose  of  relieving  destitute  strangers  and  the  resident  sick 
and  industrious  poor,  embracing  both  objects.  Our  charity  consists  of  about  40  visitors, 
resident  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Wlien  a destitute  stranger  applies  to  any  one  of  the 
visitors,  or  any  of  the  industrious  poor  in  distress,  not  resident  in  his  district,  he  gives  the  name 
and  residence  of  the  visitor  who  lives  nearest  to  the  abode  of  the  poor.  He  then  visits  the 
object  applying  for  relief  at  the  place  where  he  resides,  for  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  society 
that  no  relief  can  be  given  until  the  case  is  personally  investigated  by  a visitor  : the  reason  of 
that  is  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  at  imposition ; the  society  are  thereby  enabled 
more  effectually  to  distribute  the  fund  committed  to  its  care.  The  case  having  been  investi- 
gated, the  visitor  is  at  liberty  to  give  a small  sura  to  meet  the  applicant’s  present  exigencies, 
until  the  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  visitors ; the  visitor  states  the  name,  residence,  number  in 
family,  cause  of  . distress,  and  how  much  he  considers  necessary  to  relieve  the  applicant.  By 
the  rule  of  the  society  the  amount  to  be  given  by  the  visitor,  in  the  first  instance,  is  limited  to 
Is.,  but  this  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to ; a discretionary  power  is  generally  assumed  by  the 
yisitore,  and  is  generally  sanctioned  by  the  meetings  of  the  visitors,  but  I have  known  instances 
in  which  they  have  refused  to  allow  the  visitor  anything ; the  reason  of  the  limitation  is,  that 

* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  II. 
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many  instances  have  been  known  wherein  the  applicant  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  relief  from 
several  visitors,  there  being  more  than  one  visitor  in  each  district.  For  the  purpose  of  visiting,  The  Strangers’ 
Dublin  is  divided  into  four  districts  ; the  visitors  generally  reside  in  their  districts.  When  the  FaiEND  Society. 
society  requires  a new  visitor,  the  visitors  elect  on  e,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  elect  a proper  . . ^ T"  , 
person;  the  election  is  by  the  majority;  a gentleman  must  be  proposed,  without  his  knowledge,  llr-  ilraneis  " hl(e- 
three  months  before  the  election,  in  order  to  give  time  for  investigation  as  to  his  fitness.  The 
grounds  of  refusal  of  relief  are  want  of  good  character,  or  the  same  person  attempting  to 
obtain  relief  from  more  than  one  visitor,  or  having  been  recently  relieved ; by  want  of  character, 

I mean  where  distress  has  been  brought  on  by  drunkenness,  extravagance,  or  indolence,  or 
breach  of  moral  duties.  There  is  nothing  exclusive  in  the  institution ; all  persons  in  distress 
and  of  good  character  are  eligible  for  relief,  except  common  beggars.  The  secretary  enters  in 
a book  the  name.  See.,  of  every  person  relieved  by  the  society ; at  that  meeting  all  the  mem- 
bers are  supposed  to  be  assembled ; each  visitor  states  the  particulars  of  any  object  whom  he 
may  have  relieved,  and  who  may  have  applied  for  relief;  he  states  what  he  thinks  will  be 
necessary  to  relieve  the  case,  from  2s.  GcZ.  to  £1.  10s.,  and  then  the  visitors  decide  by  the  ma- 
jority how  much  they  will  award,  and  that  is  handed  by  the  visitor  immediately.  The  greater 
number  of  persons  are  not  strangers,  there  are  upon  an  average  from  20  to  50  each  week ; 
there  is  no  register  kept  of  applications.  If  a visitor  mentions  the  religion  of  an  applicant  he 
is  immediately  rejected.  We  are  aware  that  the  greater  majority  of  persons  relieved  are 
Roman  Catholics,  although  there  are  not  six  subscribers  of  that  persuasion.  All  the  visitors 
and  persons  conducting  the  management  of  the  society  are  Wesleyans.  In  twenty  years  I 
have  known  about  50  cases  rejected  by  the  visitors  mentioning  the  applicant’s  religion.  We 
have  an  annuity  of  £92.  6r.  2d.  secured  upon  estates,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  charity  by 
the  late  George  Boroughs,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  When  a visitor  makes  an  advance  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  out  of  his  own  money  and  at  his  own  risk ; at  each  weekly  meeting,  where  the 
cases  are  heard,  each  visitor  receives  the  amount  granted  upon  the  cases  visited  by  him,  in- 
cluding any  advances  he  may  have  made,  if  the  society  shall  think  fit ; each  visitor  keeps  a 
minute,  generally  in  a book,  of  all  cases  visited  by  him ; there  is  no  definite  period  which  must 
elapse  before  an  applicant  can  be  relieved  a second  time ; I have  known  an  instance  of  a person 
in  great  distress  being  relieved  in  four  successive  weeks ; iu  this  and  each  case  of  relief  repeated 
there  must  be  a separate  visit  and  report,  it  may  be  by  the  same  visitor.  It  is  expected  that 
each  visitor  will  distribute  the  money  at  the  abode  of  the  applicants  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ; 
but  tlie  objects  in  general  discover  the  address  of  the  visitor,  and  make  an  early  application. 

The  visitors  are  not  bound  by  any  rule  of  the  society  as  to  how  soon  the  money  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  visitor,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  paid  before  the  next  meeting. 

I produce  the  registry  of  persons  relieved  by  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  from  1827. 

There  are  a great  many  persons  relieved  who  have  no  residence  in  Dublin  where  they  can 
be  visited,  who  sleep  at  hall  doors,  or  are  in  the  watch-house : — 


Relieved  1827 

Families  2,212 

Persons  7,712 

„ 1828 

„ 2,456 

„ 7.9S1 

„ 1829 

„ 2,075 

„ 6,854 

„ 1830 

„ 2,302 

„ 7,5S2 

„ 1831 

„ 3,348 

„ 10,951 

„ 1832 

„ 3,030 

„ 9,506 

Instances  have  occurred  where  imposition  has  been  discovered  after  money  has  been  awarded, 
and  then  it  has  been  returned  by  the  visitor.  There  are  several  members  who  are  not  sub- 
scribers— the  major  part  are  not  subscribers.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  society  that  the  members 
should  be  subscribers.  There  are  four  quarterly  meetings  in  the  year  at  which  pecuniary 
business  is  not  transacted. 

Visitors  or  officers  connected  with  the  society  do  not  derive  any  pecuniary  benefits  from  the 
society ; all  act  gratuitously,  and  have  done  so  from  the  origin  of  the  society. 


I am  secretary  to  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society.  I have  held  that  office  10  or  12  years.  Mr.  J,  O.Bonsall, 
I was  elected  by  the  visitors.  I am  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  institution.  I was  a visitor  before 
I was  elected  secretary.  It  is  not,  nor  was  it  at  the  time  of  my  election,  necessary  that  a 
visitor  should  be  a subscriber.  Many  yearn  ago  the  visitors  were  expected  to  subscribe.  At 
the  time  I was  elected  a visitor,  I was  not  a subscriber.  I was  a subscriber  at  the  time  I was 
elected  secretary. 

In  consequence,  of  my  being  secretary  I used  to  have  upon  an  average  not  less  than  10 
applications,  from  individuals  and  families  comprising  about  30  individuals,  made  to  me  daily 
for  relief ; at  that  time  I resided  in  the  city,  but  I have  since  quitted  it,  and  live  in  the  suburbs. 

The  applications  to  me  now  are  not  so  numerous ; that  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  there  being  less 
distress,  but  partly  to  my  change  of  residence,  as  many,  chiefly  habitual  beggars,  who  used 
to  make  repeated  applications,  seldom  apply  to  me  now. 

I perform  the  chief  duties  of  the  secretary.  The  only  book  I keep  is  the  registry  of  persons 
relieved.  The  applications  lor  relief,  I should  think,  would  amount  to  150  a-week ; the 
average  number  of  cases  are  about  40  a-week.  I think  nearly  one-third  the  number  of  appli- 
cants are  persons  who  subsist  by  the  proceeds  of  begging-letters,  addressed  to  benevolent 
characters ; several  of  those  are  written  in  a superior  style,  and  contain  plausible  and  moving 
statements,  which  in  many  instances  are  mere  fabrications,  designed  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Of  the  110  cases  not  relieved,  I think  two-thirds  of  that 
number  are  unworthy.  The  relief  of  the  other  third  is  deferred  to  the  ensuing  week.  The 
funds  of  the  institution  would  not  admit  more  cases  being  relieved  each  week  than  the  number 
already  stated.  Many  women  apply  for  relief  unknown  to  their  husbands,  who  may  be  in 
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employment,  and  do  not  require  relief.  Some  individuals  are  known  to  change  their  names  in 
order  the  oftener  to  obtain  relief. 

The  first  question  of  the  weekly  meetings  put  to  each  visitor  is,  whether  the  case  brought 
forward  has  been  visited,  and  no  relief  is  ever  given,  except  in  cases  of  a stranger  who  has  no 
residence,  unless  the  applicant  has  been  visited  at  his  own  residence.  It  docs  not  occur  that 
persons  pretend  to  have  no  residence.  I have  known  as  many  as  10  or  12  persons  apply  to 
myself  for  relief  who  had  just  landed  from  the  steam-packet,  having  been  passed  from  parishes 
in  England. 

Every  possible  means  is  used  to  detect  and  prevent  imposition ; the  city  is  divided  into 
districts,  and  a certain  number  of  visitors  is  appointed  to  each ; every  application  for  relief 
must  be  at  a meeting  where  all  the  visitors  are  assembled. 

The  applicants  are  generally  above  30  years  of  age.  The  majority  of  those  who  apply  for 
relief  are  of  the  lowest  order  of  poor,  above  mere  beggars.  Mere  beggars  are  excluded  from 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  institution,  as  it  is  considered  the  relief  of  such  cases  properly 
pertains  to  the  Mendicity  Institution.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  living 
(if  any)  of  the  applicants.  Some  of  the  cases  relieved  are  those  of  persons  reduced  from 
respectable  situations  in  society,  and  which  are  attended  to,  unless  it  is  discovered  that  they 
have  become  reduced,  and  continue  poor,  from  their  own  faults.  A number  of  working' 
tradesmen,  especially  weavers  in  the  liberty,  and  very  many  persons  out  of  place,  apply;  the 
cases  of  servants  out  of  place  are  mostly  attended  with  suspicion,  because  deserving  and  well- 
conducted  servants  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  employment.  I think  there  is  as  much 
distress  among  the  weavers  now  as  formerly,  but  it  does  not  come  as  forcibly  before  the  public, 
in  consequence  of  many  having  emigrated  to  England  and  foreign  countries. 

I have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  persons  after  they  have  been 
relieved,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  benefit  the  relief  given  has  afforded.  I have  known  several 
instances  amongst  those  whom  I have  visited  of  persons  relieved  who  have  afterwards  expressed 
their  gratitude,  and  stated  that  the  relief  granted  had  been  the  means  of  serving  them. 

I have  known  many  instances  where  tradesmen  from  sickness  and  other  causes  had  been 
obliged  to  pledge  their  tools;  they  have  been  released  for  them,  and  the  men  enabled  to  work 
for  their  livelihood.  I have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  the  poor  against  the  pawnbroking 
system,  although,  I think,  it  operates  injuriously.  I think  there  is  a propensity  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  to  have  recourse  to  the  pawnbrokers.  I believe  many  of  the  poor  habitually  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  of  each  week  expend  in  the  public  house  a considerable  part  of  their 
earnings,  and,  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  their  families,  they  have  early  in  the  ensuing 
week  to  resort  to  the  pawnbrokers,  where  they  deposit  their  necessary  apparel ; these  articles 
they  again  release  on  Saturday  night.  This  system  indulged  in,  together  with  the  sums 
expended  in  drink,  abstracts  from  the  poor  much  of  their  earnings,  and  the  consequences  are 
injurious  alike  to  their  comforts  and  their  morals. 

I have  been  in  business  as  a bookseller,  and  am  not  aware  of  any  combination  among  book- 
binders or  printers..  The  bookbinders  have  recently  taken  great  pains  to  represent,  their  trade 
as  overstocked ; their  object  in  this  is  to  prevent  all  who  are  not  descended  from  bookbinders 
from  being  apprenticed  to  that  trade.  I have  known  few  instances  of  good  and  sober  work- 
men of  the  bookbinding  trade  being  out  of  employment. 

An  inquiry  is  generally  made  whether  the  applicant  for  relief  to  the  Strangers’  Friend 
Society  is  out  of  employment  from  combination.  If  he  is  a combinator  or  coalesces  with  such, 
he  is  refused  relief.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  I have  found  persons  out  of  employment  from 
the  effects  of  combination,  particularly  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  there  was  a combi- 
nation among  the  sawyers.  I rather  think  that  such  formidable  combinations  do  not  now  exist, 
biit  there  are,  I believe,  connected  with  most  trades  certain  compulsory  regulations,  which  all 
who  are  of  “ the  body”  must  submit  to;  no  workman  who  is  not  admitted  a member  of  the 
body  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  a regular  shop,  that  is,  a shop  in  which  none  but  “ body” 
men  are  permitted  to  work.  “ The  body”  of  most  trades  assemble  weekly  to  transact  the 
business  of  their  trade,  such  as  admitting  members,  regulating  prices,  &c.  Those  meetings  are 
mostly,  if  not  in  every  instance,  held  in  public  houses,  and  prove  a snare,  to  many,  leading0 them 
to  spend  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  to  this  practice  may  be  traced  the  poverty  and  ruin  of 
many  families,  for  not  only  is  the  husband  drawn  into  habits  of  intemperance,  but  in  many 
instances  the  wives  and  children  of  such  men  are  led  to  visit  the  public  house  with  the  hope  of 
getting  the  money,  and  to  induce  the  husband  to  return  to  his  home.  I have  no  doubt  that 
many  women  have  in  this  way  contracted  the  habit  of  drunkenness,  and  even  children  have 
been  early  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Another  circumstance  which  operates  injuriously  to  tradesmen  is,  in  many  workshops  where 
the  regulations  of  " the  body”  are  enforced,  certain  of  the  men  acting  as  the  representatives  of 

the  body  enforce  pecuniar}'  fines  for  real  and  fictitious  causes,  and  these  fines  are  generally 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  drink ; this  practice  encourages  dissipation,  and  ends  in  sickness 
and  poverty. 

It  is  a duty  of  visitors  to  ascertain  from  the  persons  whom  they  visit  whether  the  children 
go  to  any  school  or  place  of  worship.  In  case  they  do  not,  they  are  urged  to  do  so.  I think 
tne  society  has  been  the  means  of  extending  education.  A considerable  portion  of  the  relieved 

aie  it  le  education  or  religious  knowledge.  The  want  of  education  or  religious  instruction, 
accompanied  with  injurious  habits,  such  as  want  of  system — neglect  of  the  morals  and  education 
01  their  offspring— neglect  of  training  them  to  habits  of  industry — also,  mismanagement  in 
?ut  earnings — want  of  provident  consideration  for  the  future — is,  consequently, 

pro  uctive  of  distress,  and  has  its  effects  upon  the  children,  and  leads  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
cleanliness  in  the  persons  and  habitations  of  such  families. 

o not  think  that  the  combinator  is  better  or  worse  educated  than  the  generality  of  poor 
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tradesmen.  I do  think  that  want  of  a sound  education  in  the  lower  order  of  the  people  renders  - 

them  peculiarly  liable  to  improper  influence.  The  Strangers' 

If  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poor,  and  the  yards  connected  with  them,  were  subject  to  Friend  Society. 

inspection,  by  pel-sons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  landlords  obliged  to  keep  them  

clean,  I think  it  would  have  a tendency  to  lead  the  poor  to  pay  more  attention  to  cleanliness,  Mr.  J.  O.  Bonsall. 
and  it  would  prevent  the  diseases  which  are  often  produced  by  neglect  in  this  particular. 


I am  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society  ; Mr.  J.  O.  Bonsall  is  the  other.  The  secretaries  act  Mr  Arthur  Jones 

gratuitously.  I have  been  secretary  about  10  or  12  years.  I had  been  a member  of  the 1— — . — '■ 

society  about  two  years  when  I was  elected  secretary.  The  whole  management  of  the  society 
is  vested  in  the  visitors.  J 

The  registry-book  is  open  to  the  public.  No  persons  but  the  visitors  have  a right  to  attend; 
but  any  respectable  person  would  not  bo  refused  admission.  Strangers  attend  occasionally; 
the  last  instance  was  about  six  months  ago  ; he  was  a recent  member  of  our  persuasion.  I do 
not  remember  an  instance,  except  one,  within  my  knowledge,  of  a person,  not  being  a member 
of  our  persuasion,  attending.  1 do  not  remember  an  instance  of  a subscriber  insisting  on  his 
right  to  be  present.  A copy  of  the  rules  of  the  society  is  presented  to  every  visitor  when 
elected ; but  they  are  not  published  or  given  to  the  subscribers  or  the  public.  There  is  no 
rule  requiring  a communication  to  be  made  to  a subscriber  whether  a case  recommended  by 
him  is  either  relieved  or  not ; but  it  is  frequently  done, — more  frequently  when  the  case  is 
rejected,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  subscriber  against  imposition.  Upwards  of  2,000 
cases,  consisting  of  5,000  or  6,000  individuals,  are  relieved  every  year.  In  general  we  do  not 
relieve  the  same  applicant  more  than  twice  a-year.  There  is  no  limit  to  which  a subscriber 
or  visitor  may  recommend ; but  if  a subscriber  recommends  too  many  wc  should  he  obliged  to 
refuse  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  applicants  recommended  by  him  for  want  of  funds. 

Persons,  likewise,  arc  relieved  without  a recommendatory  letter.  We  have  a letter-box  for 
the  reception  of  any  applications  whatsoever.  We  relieve  applicants  who  are  recommended  by 
persons  not  subscribers.  On  every  Friday  evening  a sub-committee  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  over  the  applications.  The  cases  brought,  forward  for  relief  are  those  which  have 
been  previously  visited ; in  general  not  more  than  three  to  each  visitor.  Cases  recommended 
by  subscribers  have  a preference  ; next,  the  cases  recommended  by  persons  not  subscribers ; 
and  last,  cases  not  recommended  at  all.  In  the  winter,  when  distress  is  greater  and  our  funds 
are  greatest,  the  number  is  extended  to  them.  Out  of  1,000  cases  relieved,  upon  an  average, 
about  100  are  brought  forward  as  original  cases  by  the  visitors  themselves,  independent  of 
those  recommended  by  subscribers,  500  are  recommended  by  subscribers,  250  by  non- 
subscribers, and  150  original  applications  from  the  poor  not  recommended.  The  last  time 
I was  present  was  the  last  Friday  in  November ; there  were  about  50  cases  relieved,  and  about 
one  or  two  postponed.  I am  a visitor.  On  that,  evening  there  were  30  original  cases  handed 
to  members,  and  ordered  to  be  visited.  The  duties  of  the  secretaries  are  that  one  shall  attend 
every  Friday  evening  to  enter  the  cases  in  the  registry,  and  assist  the  president  or  chaivman  of 
the  night  in  investigating  the  cases  reported ; another  person  assists  the  secretary  in  taking 
down,  in  a book  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  cases  recommended  by  subscribers ; but  the 
cases  recommended  by  non- subscribers  are  not  entered,  (they  appear,  however,  in  the  registry 
if  relieved,)  nor  the  original  uurecommendcd  applications.  The  object  of  entering  cases  of 
subscribers  previously  to  visitation,  in  a separate  book,  is  to  insure  their  being  attended  to. 

In  the  summer  there  are  about  50,  and  in  the  winter  there  are  about  100  original  unrecom- 
mended cases,  of  which  about  10  avo  entertained.  Every  week  about  30  to  40  recommenda- 
tions arc  sent,  in,  recommended  by  non-subscribers.  Wo  do  not  receive  recommendations 
from  any  public  institutions.  About  five  years  ago  a plan  of  co-operation  was  carried  into 
effect.,  which  emanated  from  the  Charitable  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
applicants  were  receiving  relief  from  more  than  one  institution.  We  do  not  relieve  persons  in 
the  Mendicity,  nor  persons  so  low  as  that  in  circumstances;  wc  only  relieve  persons  who  have 
some  mode  of  living,  trade,  or  occupation,  by  which,  with  some  little  help,  they  might  obtain 
a livelihood.  In  cases  of  great  distress  relief  would  be  granted  if  a person  had  been  recently 
in  the  Mendicity ; hut  lie  would  not  he  relieved  unless  he  was  in  a way  of  obtaining  a liveli- 
hood, or  in  case,  of  bodily  infirmity.  Out  of  1,000  cases  about  one-third  are  supplied  with 
money  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  remove  from  Dublin ; of  that  third  I consider 
one-third  are  strangers ; of  the  remaining  two-thirds  I consider  about  50  are  strangers.  In 
some  instances  wo  have  known  that  persons,  supplied  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mission, have  not  gone ; and  in  others,  shortly  after  returned.  In  cases  of  transmission  to 
England,  we  give  the  person  an  order  for  his  passage  on  a steam-packet  office.  We  have  a 
greater  number  of  applications  from  strangers  than  we  relieve ; but  the  cases  not  relieved  are 
very  few : we  give  a preference  to  strangers.  There  have  been  many  cases  recommended  for 
transmission  by  the  Mendicity  Society,  to  which  we  have  almost  always  attended  ; no  case  of 
refusal  to  attend  to  such  recommendation  ever  came  under  my  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  institution  to  transmit  strangers ; and,  if  we  think  that  the  most  beneficial 
mode  of  relief,  we  do  so.  We  give  a decided  preference  to  an  Englishman  wishing  to  i*eturn 
to  his  country : on  an  average  we  transmit  300  to  England  annually. 
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The  Strangers’ 
Friend  Society. 

Letter  from 
F.  S.  Flood,  Esq. 


Letter  from 
J.  O.  Bonsall. 


The  Benevolent 
Strangers’ 
Friend  Society. 


Mr.  J.  Sihtborpe. 


20  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Sir, — Upon  reference  to  the  authenticated  returns  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  it 
appears  that  the  average  proportion  of  persons  to  every  100  families,  for  the  last  seven  years. 


has  been  as  follows  : — 

1826  339 

1827  348 

1828  324 

1829  330 

1830  320 

1831  327 

1832  324 

1833  290 


Allow  me  to  request,  therefore,  the  favour  of  an  answer  to  the  following  query : — 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  gradual  and  nearly  regular  decrease  in  the  above  proportion  ? 

I am,  &c. 

Frederick  Solly  Flood. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  containing  a statement  of  the  average  propor- 
tion of  persons  to  every  100  families  relieved  by  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  of  this  city  for 
the  last  eight  years,  and  in  which  the  query  is  proposed,  "To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the 
gradual  and  nearly  regular  decrease  in  the  above  proportion  ?”  Previously  to  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  I never  examined  or  even  thought  on  this  subject;  but. to  me  there  does  not  appear 
a gradual  decrease,  or  any  remarkable  disparity  in  the  proportions  ; for  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  a society  in  such  extensive  operation  will  each  year,  in  succession,  meet  with  families  pro- 
ducing the  same  average  number  of  persons. 

The  highest  average  number  of  persons  in  every  100  families  occurs  in  the  second  year, 
1S27,  and  amounts  to  348  persons;  the  lowest  average  is  1833,  which  is  58  less;  and  this 
difference  is  confined  to  two  years,  the  second  and  the  last  of  the  eight  years,  for  which  the 
Commissioner  required  returns.  In  five  years,  from  1827  to  1832,  the  largest  average  num- 
ber occurs  in  1829,  the  lowest  in  1830,  and  the  difference  is  only  10  persons  in  every  100 
families,  consisting  each  of  from  320  to  330  persons. 

The  only  circumstance  which  I am  aware  of,  likely  to  account  for  the  fractional  diminution 
of  the  average  of  persons  to  every  100  families,  is,  that  the  number  of  English  mechanics  seem 
to  increase  annually,  who  come  to  this  country  in  quest  of  employment,  these  being  disap- 
pointed; and  very  many  Irishmen,  hoping  to  obtain  employment  in  England,  have  been  passed 
thither,  went  without  their  families,  promising  to  send  for  them  if  they  succeeded.  Each  case 
thus  relieved  is  entered  (not  including  the  wives  and  children  of  such  men ) in  the  registry  of 
the  society  as  a family.  This  must  in  some  degree  lessen  the  average  when  the  total  number 
of  persons  is  divided  into  the  total  number  of  families ; and  for  this  reason  I should  suppose 
that  other  charitable  societies,  whose  operations  are  confined  to  the  resident  poor,  ought  to 
average  a larger  number  of  persons  to  the  total  number  of  families  relieved.  During  a few 
weeks,  near  the  close  of  last  year,  162  men,  chiefly  cotton  weavers,  were  passed  to  England. 
Every  one  of  this  number  was  counted  as  a separate  case  or  family.  Such  of  them  as  had 
families  thought  it  most  prudent,  not  to  disturb  them,  or  the  society  would  not  send  them  until 
there  was  a degree  of  certainty  of  their  being  provided  for  in  England. 

The  Strangers’  Friend  Society  have  of  late  years  declined  sending  whole  families  of  our  own 
poor,  or  even  individuals,  to  England,  unless  there  was  evidence  that  the  persons  applying  to 
be  sent  were  not  likely  to  become  burdensome  to  the  parishes. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  other  remarks  in  my  power  to  add. 

I am,  &c. 

J . O.  Bonsall,  Secretary  to  Strangers’  Friend  Society. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  STRANGERS’  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

In  the  year  1817  some  members  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  who  wished  to  continue 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Conference,  when  that  body, 
by  permitting  their  preachers  to  administer  the  sacrament,  became  Dissenters,  and  formed  a 
new  society  called  the  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  an  institution  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society ; and  none  are  admitted  to  be  members  but  Methodists, 
who  are  not.  always  subscribers  to  its  funds.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  relieve  all  poor, 
except  mendicants,  but  more  particularly  strangers  and  persons  to  whom  they  hope  the  relief 
may  be  a permanent  benefit,  which  is  the  reason  why  mendicants  are  excluded  from  its  bene- 
fits ; and  the  practice  is,  where  the  members  find  persons  so  far  sunk  as  to  be  incapable 
of  doing  anything  for  themselves,  and  so  that  the  relief  which  the  society  could  afford  is  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  permanent  advantage,  to  recommend  them  to  apply  to  the  Mendicity 
Association.  This  society  likewise  assists  persons  by  transmitting  them  free  of  expense  to 
England,  should  that  appear  the  most  judicious  plan  of  administering  relief. 


I am  secretary  to  the  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society ; it  is  an  honorary  office.  I 
have  been  secretary  two  years ; a year  before  this  I had  served  the  office  about  a year ; sub- 
scribing to  the  society  does  not  constitute  a member.  I have  been  a member  about  six  years. 
a he  institution  is  similar  in  constitution  to  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society ; none  are  admitted 
to  be  members  but  Methodists.  The  origin  of  the  society,  in  the  first  instance,  was  by  some 
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young  men  uniting  together  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
poor.  They  met  with  so  much  distress,  that  they  raised  a subscription  amongst  themselves. 
Subsequently  they  advertized  and  obtained  aid  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  and  donations 
from  the  public.  The  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society  was  formed  by  members  of  the 
Stranger’s  Friend  Society,  who  wished  to  continue  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
seceded  from  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1817,  when  that  body,  by  permitting  their 
preachers  to  administer  the  sacrament.,  became  Dissenters.  Both  consider  themselves  Wes- 
ley ans.  These  members  were  the  founders  of  the  Benevolent  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  and 
have  continued  to  elect  other  members  ever  since.  We  never  call  the  subscribers  too-ether. 
The  members  are  not  always  subscribers,  though  it  is  one  of  the  rules  that  every  member 
should  be  a subscriber.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  relieve  all  poor,  except  mendicants. 
We  assist  persons  in  getting  passes  to  England,  who  have  applied  to  the  Mendicity  for 
that  purpose,  and  been  refused.  In  all  these  cases  we  understood  the  refusal  to  be  from  want 
of  means.  Their  passes  we  get  from  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam-packet  Company,  who  kindly 
send  them  over,  and  only  charge  the  society  half  fare ; but  we  never  grant  a pass  until  after 
strict  investigation.  The  rule  respecting  refusing  relief  to  mendicants  was  made  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Mendicity.  The  practice  now  is,  when  we  find  persons  so  far  sunk  as  to 
be  incapable  of  doing  anything  for  themselves,  and  so  that  the  relief  of  our  society  would  in 
all  probability  be  attended  with  little  permanent  benefit,  we  recommend  them  to  go  to  the 
Mendicity.  We  do  not  encourage  persons  to  apply  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a year,  but. 
there  is  no  rule  on  the  subject;  our  object  is  to  relieve  strangers  and  persons  to  whom  the 
relief  may  be  a permanent  benefit.  We  do  not  keep  any  register  of  applications  for  relief,  but 
we  keep  a register  of  petitions  granted.  There  is  likewise  a minute-book  of  the  society,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  relate  to  the  charity.  We  have  not  printed  reports  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  place  of  meeting  is  the  vestry-room  of  the  meeting-house  in  South  Great  Geovge’s- 
street.  I have  visited  a great  many  of  the  poor  in  the  last  six  years.  My  district  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  for  visiting;  it  is  not  so  poor  as  others.  I think  there  is  no 
extraordinary  increase  «('  poverty  in  the  last  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  of  great 
distress  and  disease.  I understand  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  liberty  is  an  exception,  as  in  that  dis- 
trict, from  decay  of  trade,  poverty  is  greatly  increased.  I think,  in  food  and  clothing,  the  poor 
are  much  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  six  years  ago.  My  intercourse  with  the  poor  has 
not  been  very  extensive  in  other  districts  besides  my  own. 
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Thb  Benevolent 
Strangers’ 
Friend  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Sibthorpe. 


THE  MEATH  CHARITABLE  LOAN. 

This  society  was  established  in  the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  to  the  The  Meath 
industrious  poor  within  the  Circular  Road,  (except  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s.)  Charitable 

The  sums  for  which  loans  are  granted  are  of  £5,  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  which  is  the  largest  Loan. 

amount,  and  £5  is  the  least,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  when  as  small  a sum  as  

5s.  is  lent.  No  interest  is  ever  charged ; hut,  when  a sum  amounting  to  £5  is  lent  a deduc- 
tion of  2d.  in  the  £1  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
society.  A promissory  note  is  likewise  given  by  the  borrower  and  his  sureties,  payable  16 
days  after  date.  In  loans  of  £5  and  of  £10  two  sureties  are  required,  and  three  in  loans  of 
£15  and  of  £20;  they  must  be  householders  residing  within  the  Circular  Road,  and  not 
retailers  of  malt,  or  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  not  necessary  that  applicants  should  be  recom- 
mended by  a subscriber,  but  when  so  recommended  they  are  more  particularly  attended  to. 

Applications  for  loans  are  received  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, and  then  filed  ; a certain  number  are  handed  to  the  messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  character  of  the  applicants  and  their  sureties — the  motives  of  the  former  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a loan,  and  of  the  latter  in  ottering  to  he  sureties — and  to  have  a per- 
sonal interview,  that  he  may  be  able  to  identify  their  persons  on  their  coming  forward  to  the 
office  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  requisite  promissory  note.  It  is  likewise  his  duty  to 
ascertain  whether  an  applicant  lias  received  a loan  previously,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was 
repaid  punctually  and  regularly,  and  what  benefit  he  derived  therefrom ; as  the  fact  that  a 
former  loan  had  been  attended  with  advantage  to  an  applicant  would  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  committee  to  grant  another. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a committee  of  25,  including  the  president  and 
the  trustees,  elected  from  among  the  annual  subscribers  of  £1,  or  persons  making  a donation 
of  £10,  late  currency.  They  are  permanently  appointed,  and  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  but  their  number  is  not  always  full,  as  it  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  elect  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  attend.  The  present  number  is  about  15;  three 
form  a quorum.  They  meet  every  Tuesday  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  messenger,  and  to 
decide  thereon.  In  cases  where  they  decide  to  grant  a loan,  it  is  paid  the  following  day. 

The  loans  are  to  he  repaid  by  instalments  of  Is.  6 d.  on  every  £5  advanced,  every  Monday, 
commencing  with  the  Monday  after  the  loan  was  advanced.  By  the  strict  rule3  of  the  society, 
when  any  borrower  is  in  default  for  two  payments,  he  is  applied  to,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
regularly,  his  securities  are  written  to,  but  tins  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  practice,  being, 
that  if  after  six  or  seven  defaults  payment  he  not  made,  the  securities  are  applied  to,  and  pay  - 
ment of  their  note  is  requested,  which,  if  not  made,  the  note  is  handed  to  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  institutions  with  instructions  to  proceed  against  the  securities  without,  delay.  The  capital 
amounts  to  about  £6,400, 'of  which  sum  about  £2,800  is  iu  the  borrowers’ hands ; nearly 
£5,000  per  annum  is  lent  to  about  500  families. 

The  number  of  applications  last  year  was  about  1,600,  and  the  sums  applied  for  about 
£ 12,000.  N otwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  society’s  transactions  the  only  loss  since 
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1829  lias  been  £3.  19v.  7 cl.;  and  the  messenger  or  inspector  of  applications  stated,  that  upon 
an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  institution  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  last  21  years  £2 
per  annum  has  not  been  lost  by  defaulting  borrowers  through  bad  securities.  The  only  ex- 
penditure to  which  the  institution  is  liable  consists  of  the  salaries  payable  to  the  officers  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  its  details. 

Amounting  per  annum  to  . . . £140  0 0 

Rent  of  an  office  in  Thomas-court  . . 10  0 0 

Total  . . . £150  0 0 

The  income  consists  of  subscriptions  and  donations, 

amounting  per  annum  to  about  . . £ 2G  0 0 

Twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  larger  loans  . 30  0 0 

Interest  of  government  securities  . . . 21  0 0 

Grand  canal  debentures,  about  . . . 120  0 0 

£i97  0 0 

The  surplus  of  income  is  applicable  to  increase  the  actual  loan  fund. 


Rev.J.D.  Hastings.  I am  registrar  of  the  Meath  Charitable  Loan  Society,  which  was  established  in  the  year 
' 1809.  It  is  a general  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  city,  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s 

only  excepted,  in  which  there  exists  a similar  society.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are 
managed  by  a committee  of  25,  including  the  president  and  the  trustees,  which  committee  is 
elected  from  among  the  number  of  subscribers  of  £1  annually,  or  persons  giving  a donation  of 
£10,  late  currency.  The  number  of  committee  is  not.  always  full,  as  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  elect  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  attend.  The  committee  are  permanently  ap- 
pointed, and  they  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies.  Three  members  form  a quorum.  The 
present  number  is  about  15.  The  capital  amounts  to  about  £G,400,  of  which  sum  about 
£2,800  is  in  the  borrowers’  hands : we  lend  nearly  £5,000  per  year  t.o  about  500  families. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  lend  to  the  industrious  poor  within  the  Circular  Road, 
(except  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s.)  The  largest  sum  which  is  lent  is  £20,  the  smallest  £5, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  when  as  small  a sum  as  5.9.  is  lent.  For  sums  which 
are  lent  amounting  to  £5  or  upwards  a promissory  note  is  taken  from  the  borrower  and  his 
sureties,  at.  16  days  after  date.  Two  securities  are  required  for  £5  or  £10,  and  three  secu- 
rities for  £15  or  £20 ; in  all  cases  the  securities  must  be  householders,  and  residing  within 
the  Circular  Road.  The  stamp  is  paid  by  the  borrower ; and  in  all  cases  of  £5,  or  upwards,  a 
deduction  of  2 cl.  in  the  £1  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  No  interest  is  charged;  all  loans  are  granted  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  are  held  every  second  Tuesday.  The  moneys  granted  are  paid  the  following  day;  the 
borrower  to  commence  payment  of  the  grant  the  first  Monday  after  the  said  grant  is  made ; 
repayment  to  be  made  by  instalments  of  1.9.  6 d.  weekly  for  every  £5.  By  the  18th  law, 
when  any  borrower  is  in  default  for  two  payments  he  is  applied  to,  and  if  he  does  not  pay 
regularly  his  securities  are  written  to.  This  rule  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  if,  after  six  or 
seven  defaults,  payment  is  not  made,  the  securities  are  applied  to  requesting  payment  of  their 
note,  and,  if  not  paid,  the  note  is  handed  to  the  legal  adviser  of  the  institution,  with  instructions 
to  proceed  against  the  securities  without  delay.  We  never  proceed  against  the  borrower. 
Applications  for  loans  are  received  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
The  number  of  applications  last  year  was  about  1,600,  and  the  sums  applied  for  about  £12,000. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  applicants  should  be  recommended  by  subscribers,  but  when  so  recom- 
mended they  are  particularly  attended  to.  When  applications  are  received  on  the  quarter 
days  they  are  filed,  and  a certain  number  handed  to  the  messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
minutely  into  the  character  of  the  applicants  and  sureties,  according  to  the  law  under  the 
head,  " duties  of  messenger.”  A memorandum  is  not  kept  of  the  applicants’  papers  handed  to 
the  messenger.  We  have  every  confidence  in  him,  but  he  might  add  an  applicant’s  paper  to 
the  number  given  him  for  report.  A member  of  committee  may  bring  an  applicant’s  paper 
on  any  day  of  meeting,  or  a subscriber  may  enclose  a paper  to  the  committee,  and  it  will  be 
received  and  filed.  No  religious  or  other  restrictions  exist,  beyond  those  affecting  the  pub- 
lican  and  retail  dealers  in  spirits  ; neither  can  the  securities  be  publicans  or  retailers  in  spirits. 

The  messenger^  returns  all  applications  at  the  meeting  following  the  one  at  which  he 
receives  them.  N o preference  is  given  except  to  subscribers.  The  applicants  not  attended  to 
m the  course  of  the  quarter  must  make  fresh  applications.  This  very  seldom  occurs,  I do 
not  think  it  has  happened  within  the  last  six  years.  My  duties  are  pointed  out  by  the  laws 
ot  the  institution.  The  books  which  I keep  are  as  follow,  viz. : 

9 ^*nu^e'B°°k  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

-.  The  Book  of  Borrowers’  Names  and  Securities.  The  borrowers’  names  must  corre- 
spond with  the  names  in  the  minute-book.  This  book  is  written  into  when  the  loan  is 
entry**  18  exam*ne<*  by  the  committee  to  see  that  the  security  corresponds  with  the 

*}*  borrowers’  Payment-Book;  the  only  loss  since  1829,  has  been  £3.  19 s.  7d. 

e ~v'rr10wers  Weekly  Payment-Book;  being  a journal  of  all  sums  received.  A card 
is  given  to  the  borrowers  which  corresponds  with  the  payment-book. 

• j ed^ger,  in  which  are  entered  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  including  sums  re- 
ceived and  disbursed,  the  balance  of  which  must  agree  with  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
reasurer.  1 attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  superintend  the  making  out  of 
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the  balance-sheet  of  the  year.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  loan  another  may  be  granted,  as  in 
the  first  instance ; but  no  further  loan  is  given  till  the  former  is  liquidated.  It  frequently  The  Meath 
occurs,  when  the  application  is  for  a large  sum  a report  is  made  that  it  is  a fit  case  for  a Charitable 

smaller  amount,  when  such  smaller  sum  is  granted.  The  only  salaried  officers  are  the  Loan. 

registrar,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger ; the  assistant  registrar  is  appointed  and  paid  „ T tTTT  .. 
toy  the  registrar,  me  others  by  the  committee.  1 Rct.J.D.  Hastings. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows  : — 

Registrar  . . . . £70  per  annum. 

Messenger  ....  50  ditto. 

Assistant  ditto  ...  20  ditto. 

The  place  of  meeting  is  in  Thomas-court ; rent  £10  per  annum.  One  of  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  benefit  conferred  by  this  institution  is  that  many  borrowers  have  themselves 
been  enabled  to  become  sureties,  and  consequently  householders.  The  messenger,  in  the 
case  of  a second  loan,  is  required  to  lay  before  the  committee  a statement  in  writing  of  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  borrower,  (if  any,)  and  which  operates  as  a stimulant  for  a 
further  loan.  In  the  case  of  a first  loan  the  messenger  is  desired  to  watch  the  pro°ress  of  the 
borrower,  and  to  inform  the  committee,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  mode  in  which  ttie  loan  has 
been  applied. 


I am  assistant  registrar  of  the  Meath  Charitable  Loan,  (acting  under  the  registrar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  Singleton. 

J.  D.  Hastings,  who  pays  me  £30  per  annum  out  of  his  salary  of  £70  per  annum,  for  per-  

forming  his  duties.)  I am  also  assistant  messenger,  for  which  I receive  £20  per  annum 
from  the  institution,  making  together  £50  per  annum,  and  I receive  no  other  emoluments  or 
profits  whatever  for  my  services. 

I produce  the  books  of  the  institution. 

1.  The.  Borrowers’  Weekly  Repayment-Book,  in  which  the  borrowers’  weekly  instalments 
are  entered  at  time  of  payment,  that,  is,  the  number  and  amount. 

2.  The  Borrowers’  Ledger,  containing  a separate  account  for  each  individual  borrower,  to 
each  of  which  the  payments  made  are  subsequently  posted  from  the  weekly-book. 

3.  The  Register- Book,  containing  the  names  of  the  several  borrowers  and  their  securities, 
residences,  occupations,  or  professions,  number  of  individuals  in  each  borrower’s  family,  and 
amount  of  sum  lent. 

I produce  likewise  a card,  which  is  given  to  each  borrower  on  receiving  his  loan;  it  con- 
tains his  name,  and  the  number  which  is  affixed  to  his  application  and  placed  opposite  to 
his  name  in  all  the  books,  with  the  date  and  sum  lent ; 66  payment's  pay  a loan  either  of 
£5,  £10,  or  £20;  and  the  borrower,  when  he  makes  a payment,  produces  his  card,  on 
which  is  written  the  number  of  the  payments,  commencing  with  No.  1.,  and  ending  with 
No.  66.  I produce  the  minute-books  and  reports  of  the  institution,  founded  in  July  1809. 

The  office  of  the  institution  is  held  at  No.  51,  Thomas-court;  borrowers’  repayments  are 
received  there  every  Monday;  the  managing  committee  meet  every  second  Tuesday  to  grant 
loans  and  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the  institution ; the  loans  granted  are  paid  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  the  borrowers  attending  writh  their  securities ; on  the  interim  days  the 
posting  of  the  books,  and  the  other  office  business  is  transacted.  On  all  these  occasions 
I attend. 

I likewise  keep  a rough  minute-book,  in  which  I enter  the  minutes  of  each  meeting ; it  is 
afterwards  fairly  copied  into  another  book,  compared  and  signed  at  next  meeting  by  the 
chairman ; die  rough  minute-book  is  also  signed  at  the  time  the  transactions  are  noted  down. 

In  the  weekly  repayment-book  it  is  usual  to  make  an  entry  of  by  whom  paid  when  the 
securities  are  compelled  to  pay. 

I likewise  produce  the  balance-sheet  made  up  to  the  31st  December  last,  by  which  it 
appears  that  there  were  to  the  credit  of  the  institution — the  new  3£  per  cent.  £529.  195.  4cZ., 
and  Grand  Canal  debentures  £2,769.  4s.  7d. ; these  two  sums  are  the  price  originally  given 
for  the  stock.  I produce  the  ledger,  by  which  it  appears  that  part  of  the  stock,  viz.  £500 
Irish,  or  £461.  10.?.  British,  was  bought  Nov.  15,  1821,  and  cost  £396.  18s.  5 il.  British; 
and  part,  viz.  £138.  10s.  British,  was  bought  June  l,  1833,  and  cost  £138.  0s.  11  d.,  making 
the  amount  of  stock  £600  British  stock.  I produce  likewise  an  extract  from  the  borrowers’ 
ledger,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers  on  the  27th  of 
December  1833,  amounted  to  £2,828.  17s.  Gd. 


I have  been  upwards  of  21  years  messenger  (or  inspector  of  applications)  to  the  Meath  Mr.  E.  Singleton. 
Charitable  Loan.  At  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  this  office  I was  a collector  of  local  —————— 

taxes,  which  I continued  several  years ; after  resigning  the  situation  of  collector  to  my  son,  I 
carried  on  the  tanning  and  leather  trade  for  10  years  ; at  present  I am  not  in  business. 

It  is  one  of  my  especial  duties  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  character  of  the  applicants  for 
loans,  and  the  solvency  of  their  securities.  I am  aware  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  (passed, 

I believe,  about  three  years  aoo)  which  would  enable  the  Meath  Loan  committee  to  advance 
loans  of  money  upon  unstamped  securities ; but  the  committee  have  never  availed  themselves 
of  its  provisions,  because  it  provided  that  the  loan  should  not  be  payable  for  one  year,  and 
restricted  the  sum  to  £10,  whereas  the  majority  of  loans  from  this  institution  are  sums  of 
£10  and  £20. 

When  an  application  is  delivered  to  me  for  investigation,  my  first  business  is  diligently  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  securities  proposed ; for  this  purpose  I visit  their  residences, 
examine  their  dwelling-houses  to  see  if  they  are  well  furnished,  also  their  shops  or  warehouses 
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(if  any),  to  enable  me  to  form,  with  such  other  collateral  information  as  I may  be  able  to 

The  Meath  obtain,  a tolerably  correct  opinion  of  their  solvency.  I likewise  make  it  my  business  to  have 

Charitable  a personal  interview  with  the  securities,  that  I may  be  able  to  identify  their  persons  on  their 

Loan-  coming  forward  to  the  Loan  Office  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  stamped  security  for  each 

~T7~  borrower,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  witness.  I also  inquire  their  motives  for  going  security  for 

Mr.  bmgleton.  ^ app]|canti  the  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  expected  loan,  the state  of  his  family,  his 

character,  habits,  and  situation.  I beg  to  observe  that  I endeavour  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of 
each  case  with  as  much  caution  and  propriety  as  my  experience  and  local  knowledge  will 
supply.  I visit  the  applicant  next  (the  information  that  I may  have  received  from  the  secu- 
rities resulting  from  the  preceding  queries  enables  me  to  proceed  with  more  certainty  in  my 
inquiries  into  the  character  and  affairs  of  the  applicant),  and  inquire  into  the  state  of 
his  family,  examined  his  habitation,  ascertained  his  trade  or  occupation,  how  he  has  been  pre- 
viously employed,  his  motives  in  asking  a loan,  the  use  he  intends  to  make  of  it,  and  how  he 
conceives  it  will  benefit  him,  and  whether  he  has  had  a loan  once  or  twice  before,  and  how  far 
the  former  loan  (or  loans)  may  have  been  advantageous  to  him. 

Having  carefully  made  all  the  foregoing  inquiries  and  examinations  respecting  each  appli- 
cant and  his  securities,  I report  same  to  the  committee  of  managers  on  their  next  meeting.  I 
have  now  stated  a general  outline  of  the  course  I have  pursued  the  last  21  years,  and  which  I 
have  always  found,  from  its  results,  to  be  correct,  as  on  examination  of  the  books  of  the  insti- 
tution it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  period  I have  held  the  situation,  £2  per  annum  has  not 
been  lost  by  defaulting  borrowers,  through  bad  securities,  by  loans  advanced  on  my  reports. 
There  are  always  more  than  GOO  borrowers  on  the  books,  and  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  per 
annum  lent,  without  favour  to  any  party  or  persuasion.  There  are  upwards  of  300  applica- 
tions received  quarterly,  being  about  1,000  annually.  I have  always  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  moral  character  of  the  borrower,  and  his  habits  in  reference  to  sobriety  and 
industry,  as  well  as  the  solvency  of  his  securities,  and,  as  far  as  in  my  power  lay,  to  keep  the 
borrower  to  a regular  payment  of  his  weekly  instalments. 

And  innumerable  are  the  instances  which  have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  my  experience 
of  the  great  benefits  which  this  useful  institution  has  conferred  upon  the  poorer  and  distressed 
classes  of  society  in  this  great  city ; many,  through  its  timely  assistance,  have  been  saved  from 
mendicity,  and  enabled  by  honest  industry  to  support  a numerous  family  in  comparative 
comfort. 

We  have  a bye-law  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  be  security  for  more  than  tiro 
borrowers  at  the  same  time ; this  rule  is  departed  from  in  some  instances  when  the  security  is 
considered  ample.  I do  not  recollect  a case  in  which  the  same  persons  were  security  for  more 
than  three  borrowers  at  the  same  time.  If  persons  have  been  security,  I equally  think  it  my 
duty  to  repeat  my  inquiries  if  they  offer  to  be  security  a second  time,  unless  I have  personally 
a satisfactory  knowledge  of  their  sufficiency.  I have  known  some  few  instances  of  the  same 
person  having  borrowed  money  from  the  society  ten  times  successively.  It  is  a frequent  case 
for  persons  to  borrow  money  a second  time ; they  generally  make  a second  and  third  applica- 
tion, but  they  frequently  change  their  securities.  Generally  money  is  not  lent  a second  time, 
unless  they  appear  to  have  made  a good  use  of  it,  and  to  have  derived  benefit  from  it.  I do 
not  rely  solely  upon  my  own  memory  to  recollect  whether  any  person  has  had  any  loan  before ; 
but  I examine  the  books,  when  the  smallest  doubt  arises,  to  ascertain  if  the  former  loan  was 
repaid  punctually  and  regularly,  as  I have  always  considered  regularity  in  the  repayment  of 
a loan  a test,  or  proof  of  the  borrower’s  character  and  habits,  and  that  he  has  benefited  and 
is  improving  by  the  use  of  the  money.  I also  examine  and  inquire  strictly  from  the  parties 
before  I give  verbal  reports  from  my  observation  as  to  the  benefit  or  otherwise  which  a 
borrower  has  received  from  his  loan,  but  seldom  in  writing.  When  I have  investigated  a case 
I do  not  always  make  it  part  of  my  report  whether  the  borrower  has  had  a loan  or  not  before. 
I generally  tell  the  committee  if  the  case  be  so,  but  no  minute  is  made  of  it.  When  I was 
collector  of  taxes,  I have  collected  £400  to  £500  per  annum  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  where 
now  there  are  nothing  but  misery,  squalid  wretchedness,  and  want  to  be  seen  in  miserable 
hovels.  This  institution  was  founded  originally  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  loans  to  unem- 
ployed manufacturers  in  the  liberties ; there  are  now  scarcely  any  of  those  persons  who  were 
formerly  engaged  in  manufacture ; many  are  now  mixed  up  in  the  general  poverty  of  the  city. 
These  melancholy  facts  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  lately,  as  an  enumerator,  when 
taking  an  account  of  population  in  said  liberties. 

The  borrowers  are  generally  tradesmen  working  on  their  own  account,  and  shopkeepers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  city  of  Dublin. 


Society 

for  the  Relief 
of  THE 

IndustrioosPoor. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  POOR  * 

In  the  month  of  January  1S13  a few  individuals  met  in  Bolton-street  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a benevolent  society,  and  on  the  3d  of  February  following  it  was  established  under 
the  name  of  the  « Society  for  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor.” 

The  society  commenced  on  the  plan  of  giving  small  sums  by  way  of  temporary  relief,  also 
grants  of  clothing ; but  the  plan  which  has  been  acted  on  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  yearn,  is  to 
grant  pecuniary  relief  only  by  way  of  loan,  and  the  amount  not  to  exceed  IOj.  ; and  that  no 
clothing  shall  be  granted  gratis,  except  for  infants.  No  poor  person  can  obtain  a loan,  or 
make  a purchase  of  any  of  the  clothing,  unless  recommended  by  a subscriber,  who,  in  case  of 
a loan,  is  obliged  to  be  likewise  security  for  its  repayment,  together  with  another  person,  to 


* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  III. 
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half  the  amount,  of  any  deficiency  that  may  occur.  The  greatest  number  of  loans  is  for  sums 
of  10.?.  The  society  is  carried  on  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  in  late  years  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  and  donations,  which  form  the  only  source  of  income,  has  very  materially  di- 
minished. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  compiled  and  inserted  in  their  Statistical  Report  a Table 
showing  the  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  last  Two  Years. 

A Table  showing  the  Account  of  the  Loan  Committee  for  the  same  Period. 

A Specification  of  the  Loans  granted  in  each  of  the  same  Years. 

A Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Losses  sustained  by  the  Society  in  each  of  the  same  Years, 
and  the  Total  Amount,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  each. 

A Table  showing  the  Account  of  the  Clothing  Committee,  for  the  same  Period. 

A Specification  of  the  Articles  disposed  of. 


I have  been  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Industrious  Poor  Society,  for  10  or 
12  years ; it  has  been  established  about  20  years.  The  object  of  the  society  is  two- 
fold ; first,  assisting  poor  persons  with  loans,  not  exceeding  10.?.,  upon  the  security  of  a sub- 
scriber and  another  person.  The  greatest  number  of  loans  was  for  10.?.,  to  be  repaid  by  in- 
stalments, weekly,  from  6 d.  to  Is.,  but  the  precise  amount  is  not  fixed.  This  object,  I believe, 
is  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  other  object  is  the  disposing  of  articles  of  clothing 
at  half  price,  to  poor  persons  recommended  by  subscribers.  Clothing  is  not  given  gratis,  ex- 
cept for  infants.  Money  is  not  given  under  any  circumstances.  There  are  about  six  instances 
in  a year  in  which  the  borrowers  have  not  repaid  their  loans,  and  it  is  only  customary  to  re- 
quire the  securities  to  repay  not  exceeding  half  the  deficiency.  A subscription  of  5s.  qualifies 
a person  to  recommend.  The  distribution  of  clothing  takes  place  in  Coleraine-street,  at  the 
school  there,  for  which  a rent  is  paid  of  £4.  4?.  a-year.  I was  secretary,  until  last  year,  for 
five  years.  The  income  has  not  materially  varied  during  the  last  six  years.  The  collections 
are  made  by  the  committee  ; most  of  the  subscribers  are  resident  in  Dublin ; the  income  of 
the  charity  arises  from  subscription  and  donations  solely.  The  money  is  mostly  lent  to  small 
dealers ; religious  distinctions  in  distributing  relief  are  never  allowed.  All  recommendations 
for  clothing  are  submitted  to  a sub-committee  of  ladies  before  granted.  We  publish  a report 
annually. 


I am  secretary  to  the  Industrious  Poor  Society,  an  office  which  I have  held  for  a year 
past.  I have  been,  with  little  intermission,  either  a member  of  the  committee,  or  an  officer 
of  the  institution,  since  its  establishment,  early  in  the  year  1813.  I was  the  first  treasurer. 
The  society  has  discontinued  giving  money.  I think  as  much  positive  good  is  done  now 
with  loans,  on  a limited  scale,  as  when  we  had  a larger  sum  at  our  disposal.  There  has 
been  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  active  members  of  the  society,  and  in  the  amount  of 
funds  received.  Many  of  the  original  subscribers  have  died,  some  others  have  left  the  city, 
and  their  places  have  not  been  supplied  with  equally  zealous  individuals,  to  which  (together 
with  the  establishment  of  other  benevolent  institutions),  I think,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  our  subscribers.  The  altered  circumstances  of  many  of  its  early 
supporters  have  likewise  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  give  as  much  as  they  formerly 
did.  The  visiting  members  of  the  committee  are  ladies.  I think,  so  far  as  the  influence  of 
this  institution  extends,  it  has  had  a good  moral  effect..  W e are  very  particular  in  impress- 
ing  upon  the  objects  whom  we  visit  the  imperative  necessity  of  habits  of  temperance,  indus- 
try, and  cleanliness  ; and  it  is  not  our  practice  to  give  relief  to  any  who  are  remiss  in  these 
respects. 


THE  CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  objects  of  this  institution  are  to  administer  relief  to  the  poor  of  all  denominations  at 
their  own  habitations,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  religious  and  moral  habits  among 
the  poor.  The  management  is  entrusted  to  a committee,  who  visit  the  poor,  and  who  are 
elected  by  the  subscribers.  Subscribers  at.  liberty  to  recommend  any  number  of  cases  for 
relief.  Many  applications,  however,  are  recommended  by  persons  not  subscribers ; many, 
likewise,  are  made  by  the  poor  themselves,  unaccompanied  by  any  recommendation.  All 
applications  are  made  to  the  registrar,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  them  and  send  each  to  the 
visitor  resident  in  the  same  parish  with  the  applicant,  one  or  more  visitors  being  resident 
in  every  parish. 

The  visitor  ascertains,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  in  family,  state  of  distress  and  health, 
cause  of  poverty,  habits  of  sobriety,  and  nature  of  employment  (if  any),  and  advances, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  if  he  thinks  it  a fit  case,  a sum  not  exceeding  10s.  It  is  his  duty  to 
prefer  cases  recommended  by  subscribers,  and  not  to  make  any  distinction  upon  religious  grounds. 
-It  appeared,  however,  upon  reference  to  the  books  and  documents  belonging  to  the  Association, 
that  the  majority  of  the  persons  relieved,  whose  religion  is  mentioned,  were  Protestants. 

The  committee  meet  once  a month,  when  members  deliver  a written  statement  of  the  sums 
which  they  have  disbursed  and  the  names  of  the  individuals,  together  with  their  circum- 
stances in  life,  to  whom  each  payment  has  been  made,  and  an  order  in  their  favour  for  the 
amount  is  then  made.  In  some  cases,  relief  is  afforded,  by  way  of  loan,  in  sums  varying  from 


* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  IV. 
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£1  to  £4,  for  the  repayment  of  which  respectable  security  is  required.  Publicans,  hucksters 
and  persons  who  keep  lodging-houses,  would  not  be  accepted,  it  being  an  impression  that 
they  would  ouly  offer  themselves,  on  account  of  the  applicant  being  in  debt,  with  a view  to 
their  own  reimbursement  When  a default  occurs,  payment  is  enforced  against  the  securities. 
Process  was  issued  in  two  or  three  cases  last  year.  Sums  which  are  advanced  not  amounting 
to  £1  are,  however,  generally  considered  as  gifts.  ° 

In  the  Statistical  Report  a Table  will  be  found  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  Institution  for  the  Seven  Years  ending  1833,  arranged  under  separate  and 
distinct  heads,  and  a statement  of  the  available  property.  The  nearest  approximation  which 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  could  obtain  to  the  actual  number  of  separate  families  relieved 
is,  that  it  may  be  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  cases, — a calculation  which  is  made 
on  the  supposition  that  in  half  the  cases,  relief  was  not  administered  to  the  same  person  more 
than  once  in  a year,  and  in  each  of  the  other  cases,  upon  an  average,  twice  in  a year. 

A Table  will  also  be  found  showing  the  Amount  expended  in  the  Actual  Relief  ofj  or  distri- 
buted amongst,  the  Poor  in  each  of  the  last  Seven  Years,  the  number  of  Cases  of  Families 
relieved,  and  the  Number  of  Individuals  comprised  therein,  and  the  Average  Amount  of  Relief 
given  in  each  Case  to  each  Family  and  Individual ; showing,  likewise,  upon  the  above  suppo- 
sition, the  Number  of  separate  Families  relieved,  and  of  the  Individuals  comprised  therein,  and 
the  Average  Total  Amount  of  Relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  Year ; showing,  likewise 
the  Average  Number  of  Individuals  in  each  Family. 


I am  secretary  of  the  Charitable  Association ; it  is  an  honorary  office : the  details  of  the 
office  are  generally  performed  by  the  registrar.  I have  been  honorary  secretary  since  the 
commencement  of  the  institution : I had  been  a visitor  for  many  years,  but  I have  not  visited 
except  on  particular  occasions,  for  the  last  seven  years.  I consider  that,  in  many  cases,  mr.ch 
moral  good  has  been  effected  by  the  society.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  is  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  possible,  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  habits  of  the  poor,  by  recommend- 
ing parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools,  and  both  parents  and  children  to  attend  on 
public  worship,  and  by  encouraging  and  promoting  habits  of  industry,  cleanliness,  &c.  In 
distributing  the  funds  of  the  association  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  religious  denomination, 
the  only  qualification  being  the  distress  of  the  person  seeking  assistance,  respect  being  paid 
to  character.  The  Loan  Fund  is  a branch  of  the  institution ; the  sums  lent  vary  from  £l  to 
£4;  any  sum  granted,  under  that  amount,  is  generally  considered  as  a gift.  There  are 
separate  books  kept  for  the  Loan  Fund.  We  require  respectable  securities,  but  we  do  not 
accept  publicans,  hucksters,  or  those  keeping  lodging-houses,  the  impression  being  that 
generally  they  would  not  offer  themselves  only  on  account  of  the  applicant  being  in  their  debt, 
and  with  a view  to  their  own  reimbursement.  We  enforce  payment,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  defaulters.  We  have  been  obliged  to  issue  process  against  two  or  three  persons  this 
year. 


I am  registrar  of  the  Charitable  Association,  and  likewise  of  the  Committee  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  Bethesda  Chapel  and  the  Lock  Penitentiary.  I am  likewise  collector  to  the 
Charitable  Association.  I receive  £30  a-year  as  registrar,  and  5 per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
my  own  collection,  and  per  cent,  upon  tiiat  of  others  paid  in  sums  under  £5.  I have  been 
registrar  for  three  years.  My  duties  are  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  society,  to  receive  the 
applications  for  relief,  and  forward  them  to  the  visitors.  There  is  one  or  more  visitors  in  each 
parish,  and  I send  the  application  to  the  visitor  resident  in  the  same  parish  with  the  applicant. 
A registry  is  kept  of  all  applications  for  relief,  and  another  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
relieved.  I have  also  to  transact  the  business  connected  with  a small  Lending  Fund  attached 
to  this  institution. 


I am  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Charitable  Association,  and  a subscriber  to  its  funds. 
The  committee  are  elected  annually  by  a meeting  of  the  subscribers ; I have  been  a member 
for  about  two  years.  The  city  is  divided  into  about  as  many  districts  as  there  are  members  of 
the  committee,  who  are  the  visitors.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  administer  relief  to  the 
poor  of  all  denominations  at  their  habitations.  A return  of  the  cases  returned  by  each  member 
of  the  committee  is  made  to  the  committee  at  each  monthly  meeting,  containing  the  particulars 
of  the  number  in  family,  occupation,  cause  of  distress,  and  sum  expended ; also  at  times  the 
extent  of  distress,  habits  of  sobriety,  and  such  other  observations  as  the  visitor  may  think  useful. 
I am  not  in  the  habit,  neither  do  1 think  are  the  other  members,  of  putting  questions  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  applicants,  hut  we  are  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  them  on  scriptural 
subjects.  We  sometimes  read  the  scriptures  with  them  ; sometimes  pray,  and  sometimes 
converse  with  them,  either  in  scripture  language,  or  in  accordance  therewith : we  are  guided 
generally  by  the  state  of  mind  and  wish  of  the  individual ; we  generally  find  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  most  willing  to  hear.  An  observance  of,  or  belief  in,  peculiar  religious  opinions, 
forms  no  ground  for  refusing  relief.  I believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  members  of  the  committee 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  report,  of  each  visitor  is  read  by  the  chairman,  and 
then  the  sums  advanced  by  the  visitor  in  the  previous  month  are  ordered  for  payment.  The 
money  is  advanced  at  the  risk  of  each  visitor,  but  1 never  knew  an  instance  where  there  was  a 
refusal  to  pay  the  money  advanced,  though  I have  known  remonstrances  made,  particularly 
.when  the  funds  of  the  society  are  low.  The  largest  sum,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  usually 
given  to  one  case  is  10f.,  this  perhaps  to  a man  and  wife  with,  two  or  three  children.  We  have 
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no  regular  scale  for  relief.  Money  payments  are  most  frequently  given ; occasionally,  however 
orders  are  made  upon  hucksters,  when  we  are  apprehensive  that  money,  if  given,  mi°-ht  be 
expended  in  drink.  There  is  no  rule  of  the  society,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  by  which  an?  given 
period  must  elapse  after  relief  given  before  fresh  assistance  may  be  extended  to  the  same  family 
We  are,  however,  reluctant  to  afford  relief  to  the  same  family  a second  time  within  six  months 
Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  recommend  persons  to  be  visited  by  a member  of  the  committee 
who,  if  the  case  be  a deserving  one  (of  which  he  is  to  judge),  extends  such  relief  as  he  may 
think  fit.  I here  is  no  limit  to  those  recommendatory  letters.  There  is  a letter-box  adjoining 
Bethesda  Chapel,  where  all  letters  of  recommendation  are  deposited  ; a porter  calls  there  each 
■day,  and  carries  the  letters  he  finds  there  to  the  registrar,  who  immediately  registers  the  appli- 
cations. Many  applications  are  found  in  the  box,  not  signed  by  subscribers,  but  I believe  they 
are  not  registered  on  this  account ; many  such  have  been  sent  to  me ; a preference,  however  is 
of  course  given  to  a subscriber’s  recommendation.  The  registrar  sends  the  letters  of  application 
to  the  visitors  of  each  district.  The  average  sum  given  in  each  case  is  perhaps  about  5s.  • I 
have  given  as  little  as  U,  but  the  design  of  the  society  is  rather  to  give  such  relief  as  may  effect 
more  permanent  benefit.  In  my  opinion  there  is  a great  deal  of  distress  in  Dublin.  I have 
frequently  met  with  three  or  four  families  in  a room.  I consider  that  the  principal  cause  of 
distress  is  the  want  of  employment ; other  causes,  however,  may  be  assigned,  for  instance  the 
almost  total  absence  of  principle  in  the  poor;  this  has  been  proved  to  my  own  experience 
When  first  I became  connected  with  the  society,  I proposed  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  without  security,  to  be  repaid  by  instal- 
ments. For  this  purpose,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  plan,  a sum  of  £5  was  allocated  to  me  from 
the  regular  Loan  Fund  of  the  charity ; I think  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  in 
which  the  whole  money  was  repaid  out  of  from  25  to  30  cases.  This  observation  refers  to  my 
first  dealings  with  those  cases.  All  of  the  persons  paid  some  few  instalments,  some  as  much  as 
5s-  out  of  10^.,  and  then  in  one  sum  paid  the  balance  and  applied  for  a new  loan,  which 
in  many  cases  was  not  paid  in  whole  or  in  part.  After  my  entire  dealings  with  the  poor,  I 
found  but  two  cases  in  which  perfect  honesty  appeared  to  actuate  them  throughout;  each  of 
those  cases  had  perhaps  five  or  six  loans.  Another  instance  of  the  want  of  proper  feeljno-  may 
he  discovered  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  magnify  their  distress.  To  excite  sympathy 
and  procure  relief,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  grossest  untruths  for  the  purpose.  Drunken- 
ness is  very  prevalent,  and  tends  to  increase  their  poverty,  and  to  demoralize  the  poor  in  every 
way.  I think  it  is  a great  fault  not  having  more  co-operation  among  the  societies  in  Dublin  in 
the  administration  of  relief.  There  are  some  ladies  on  the  committee  who  also  act  as  visitors 
and  attend  the  monthly  meetings. 


— The  Charitable  Association  has  no  other  source  of  income  but  that  of  voluntary 
contributions,  with  the  exception  of  the  interest  on  £200,  which  is  vested  in  government  31 
per  cent,  stock,  being  a surplus  out  of  the  income  of  the  year  1826,  and  the  interest  on  a 
legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  amounting  to  £19.  4s.  IOcZ.  per  annum. 

With  reference  to  the  Lending  Fund  I beg  to  state,  that  the  original  fund  amounted  to 
£100.  This  fund  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  increased  during  the  past  seven  years  by 
sundry  donations  amounting  to  £15,  and  by  a grant  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  £10.  18s.‘; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  reduced  by  sundry  debts  which  could  not  be  recovered  to 
£73.  ID.  \d.,  being  the  amount  reported  for  the  year  1833,  as  being  in  the  hands  of  sundry 
persons. 


F.  S.  Flood,  Esq. 


l am,  &c. 

J.  G.  Strickland,  Reg. 


Sir, — Upon  reference  to  the  authenticated  returns  of  the  Charitable  Association,  it  appears 
that  the  average  proportion  of  persons  to  every  100  families  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
as  follows : — 


1827 

182S 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


3-98 

2- 90 

3- 30 

2- 64 

3- 27 
3-22 
2-99 


. Allow  me  to  request,  therefore,  the  favour  of  an  answer  to  the  following  query : — 
i To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  great  fluctuation  in  that  period  amounting  to  between 
30  and  40  per  cent,  in  two  consecutive  years ; and  more  particularly  to  what  cause  do  you 
attribute  the  diminished  proportion  in  the  last  two  years? 

I am,  &c. 

Frederick  Solly  Flood. 
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Letter  from 
J.  G.  Strickland. 


Letter  from 
F.  S.  Flood,  Esq. 
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Sir, — After  considering  the  questions  furnished  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  some  time, 
I find  I cannot  <rive  you  any  decidedly  useful  information  on  the  subject.  The  fluctuation  to 
which  you  refer  must,  I conjecture,  be  purely  accidental,  arising  probably  from  the  fact  of  a 
m-eater  number  of  applications  being  received  and  attended  to  from  persons  not  having  farai- 
fies,  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  families  may  not  have  been  noted  down,  such,  for  instance, 
as  patients  discharged  from  hospital,  and  others.  I cannot  conjecture  any  other  cause  for 
the  fluctuation  to  which  you  have  referred. 

I am,  &c. 

F.  S.  Flood , Esq.  W.  H.  Porter. 


(Extract.) 

Sir, — I am  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  families  relieved  by  the  Charitable  Association ; it  may  possibly  have  arisen 
from  some  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  but  I cannot  give  any  decided  opinion. 

I am,  &c. 

F.  S.  Flood,  Esq.  J-  G.  Strickland. 


It  might  be  considered  very  doubtful  whether  the  operations  of  the  institutions  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  investigated,  having  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  distress 
of  the  poor  by  the  distribution  of  money,  &c.,  really  have  the  effect  of  relieving  them  in  the 
extended  sense  of  the  word.  That,  they  are  often  the  means  of  rescuing  them  for  a time  from 
impending  starvation  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  in  cases  where  distress  has  been  brought 
on  by  sickness  which  has  only  temporarily  deprived  them  of  employment,  their  benefits  are  to 
be  very  highly  rated ; hut  if  it  be  admitted,  as  the  evidence  tends  to  show,  that  there  is 
nothing  like  adequate  employment  for  the  poor,  it  must  often  occur  that  upon  recovery  from 
sickness,  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  employment  is  not  to  be  met  with,  and  they 
have  only  exchanged  sickness  for  starvation.  By  the  tables  in  the  Statistical  Report  it  appears 
that  the  average  amount  given  to  each  family  relieved  by  the  Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and 
Indigent  Room-keepers,  and  consisting  upon  an  average  of  from  three  to  four  persons,  was,  in 
1833,*  8s.  9:td. ; and  as,  upon  an  average,  each  family  is  relieved  twice  in  the  whole  year,  the 
amount  of  relief  to  a family  in  that  period  is  17s.  GJaL,  being  at  the  rate  of  5s.  7\d.  per  head; 
that  the  average  amount  given  by  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  to  a family  consisting  upon 
an  average  of  from  three  to  four  persons  during  a whole  year  is  6s.  9\d. ; and  that  upon  each 
case  of  relief  the  average  amount  being  at  the  rate  of  Is.  7\d.  per  head  is  2s.  5^tZ.  annually; 
that  the  average  amount  of  relief  given  to  each  family  relieved  by  the  Charitable  Association, 
consisting  upon  an  average  of  three  persons  during  a whole  year  is  6s.  9-fcZ. ; and  that  upon, 
each  case  of  relief  the  average  amount  is  Is.  6 $d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  3 Id.  per 
head  annually;  and  yet  in  these  societies  it  is  stated  to  be  part  of  their  plan,  where 
they  find  a family  sink  into  the  very  lowest  class,  rather  to  recommend  an  application 
to  the  Mendicity  than  to  give  relief  out,  of  their  own  funds,  being  anxious  to  prefer  cases 
wherein  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  relief  they  may  be  able  to  afford  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  permanent  benefit.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  cannot  be  very  often  the  case. 
Mr.  George  Brown,  himself  one  of  the  honorary  trustees  of  the  Society  for  Sick  and 
Indigent  Room-keepers,  while  he  says  that  it  is  productive  of  much  good,  calls  it,  nevertheless, 
a mockery  of  relief.  Extraordinary  as  the  fact  appears,  there  is  little,  doubt  that  the  poor 
often  do  apply  for  relief  to  these  societies  for  the.  purpose  of  trading  on  the  miserable  sum 
which  they  may  receive,  and  that  great  good  is  thus  effected.  Mr.  O’Gallagher,  in  his 
evidence,  mentioned  two  or  three  instances,  which  came  under  his  observation,  of  poor  but 
very  industrious  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  tlie  Room-keepers’  Society,  and 
of  trading  upon  the  little  sum  they  received,  so  as  to  be  enabled  thus  to  support  themselves 
for  a time ; and  Mr.  Michael  Carroll  knew  an  instance  of  a poor  person  who  had  a family  of 
two  or  three  children,  who  maintained  herself  for  twelve  months  in  consequence  of  having  been 
supplied  with  5s.  from  that  society.  She  said  to  him  that  she  scorned  to  apply  for  relief  till 
all  was  gone.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  one  great  advantage  which  this  plan  possesses, 
namely,  that  it  brings  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  exists  in  Dublin  more  forcibly  before 
the  public,  and  it  does  not  offer  any  inducement  to  the  poor  to  migrate  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  a permanent  incumbrance  on  the  benevolence  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a permanent  system  of  relief,  any  charitable  institutions  formed  upon  the  system  of 
giving  really  adequate  relief  even  to  a very  few,  would  be  sure  to  hold  out,  unless  indeed 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  requiring  a previous  residence  in  Dublin  for  a fixed  period,  as  a ne- 
cessary qualification ; a qualification  which,  on  the  one  hand,  could  seldom,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  law,  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  would  open  a door  to  numberless  frauds  and  im- 
positions ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  exclude  that  class  who,  above  all  others,  are  perhaps- 
the  most  deserving  of  relief — that  of  the  destitute  stranger.  If  any  number  of  such  institu- 
tions were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  without  a law  of  settlement,  they  would 
hold  out  an  additional  temptation  to  idleness  and  vagrancy  : it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
prevent  idle  vagabonds  from  preying  upon  each  in  succession.  It  is  a principle  of  all  these 
institutions  not  to  encourage  the  pension  system.  The  Room-keepers’  Society  does  not  relieve 
more  than  once  in  three  months,  and,  though  the  others  have  no  such  inflexible  rule,  they  refuse 
to  grant  relief  a second  time  in  all  possible  cases  till  the  expiration  of  six  months.  In 
plan  they  appear  to  be  governed  by  sound  j udgment : once  encourage  an  object  by  often 
repeated  relief  to  rely  upon  it,  and  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  a great  incentive  to  action ; 
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you  teach  him  to  rely  upon  the  exertions  of  others  instead  of  his  own,  and  you  sap  in  the 
surest  way  the  foundation  of  independence. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  relative  to  these  insti- 
tutions, regretted  their  utter  inadequacy  to  give  anything  like  real  relief  to  the  poor ; and  it 
was  stated  that,  though  upon  an  average  43,000  individuals,  including  cases  of  repetition,  had 
received  aid  from  the  Room-keepers’  Society,  in  every  year  for  the  last  three  years,  (1830, 
1831,  and  1 832,)  during  that  period  treble  that  number  of  persons  did  apply,  and  might  have 
been  relieved  if  the  funds  of  the  society  would  have  permitted.  Several  instances  were  men- 
tioned, in  the  progress  of  the  Inquiry,  of  great  benefit  having  been  effected  even  by  the  very 
small  operations  of  these  societies.  As  a remarkable  instance,  it  was  stated  that  amongst  the 
present  subscribers  of  the  Room-keepers’  Society  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  persons  who 
had  been  formerly  the  objects  of  its  benevolence,  but  who,  having  been  rescued  from  starvation 
by  its  means,  and  ultimately  enabled  to  earn  a livelihood,  took  this  method  of  testifying  their 
gratitude.  But  far  greater  are  the  number  of  those  whose  circumstances  once  enabled  them 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  contributing  to  its  funds,  and  by 
dedicating  their  leisure  hours  to  the  management  of  its  details,  whom  change  of  circumstance 
has  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  that  aid  from  others  they  were  wont  to  afford. 
But,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  seems  probable  that  no  extended  and  permanent  relief 
to  the  really  distressed  and  deserving  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  voluntary  institu- 
tions such  as  those  now  under  consideration.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which 
these  societies  appear  to  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to  the  lower  orders,  namely,  the  effect 
which  they  produce  on  their  minds.  In  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  it  is  a principle  to 
refuse  relief  in  all  cases  where  any  applicant  is  ascertained  to  be  engaged  in  any  combination, 
or  to  coalesce  with  persons  so  engaged,  and  it  is  always  made  a subject  of  investigation  whether 
his  distress  has  been  produced  by  combination.  In  all  those  societies  diligent  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  every  applicant  is  made,  and  relief  is  made  to  depend,  not  merely  on  his  distress, 
but  upon  his  conduct,  habits,  and  character.  In  looking  over  the  books  it  appeared  that 
cases  of  refusal  on  the  ground  of  unworthiness  have  repeatedly  occurred,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  visitor  of  the  good  effects  which  such 
a system  does,  though  probably  by  very  slow  degrees,  produce  upon  the  moral  condition  of 
the  poor.  And  though  the  Room-keepers’  Society  has  been  obliged  to  relax  their  rule  that  no 
relief  will  be  given  to  persons  whose  residence  is  not  upon  inspection  found  clean,  yet  in  more 
essential  points  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  judgment  in  relieving  meritorious  and 
rejecting  improper  objects  must  be  productive  of  great  good.  In  the  other  societies,  indeed, 
the  instruction  as  far  as  possible  of  the  poor  is  made  a leading  object.  The  visitors  consider 
it  part  of  their  'duty  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  religious  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  visit, 
— recommending  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  &c.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  but 
most  pleasing,  to  find  that  the  relief  of  the  personal  wants  of  the  poor  is  to  a certain  extent  at 
least  followed,  if  not  accompanied,  by  a beneficial  effect  on  their  minds  and  habits,  and  that 
the  rejection  of  the  unworthy  tends  likewise  to  promote  decency,  morality,  and  sobriety. 
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The  three  societies  which  attempt  to  relieve  the  poor  by  loans  of  money  are  the  Meath  Observations. 
Charitable  Loan,  the  Charitable  Association,  and  the  Industrious  Poor  Society.  It  is  a matter  ~ 
of  no  trifling  importance  to  reflect  upon  what  grounds  this  mode  of  relief  is  to  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  approbation.  In  each  of  these  institutions  it  is  a fundamental  principle  to  require 
substantial  security  for  the  repayment,  of  loans,  but  the  sums  which  are  advanced  are  of  very 
different  amounts.  The  minimum  in  the  Meath  Loan  is  £5  ; in  the  Charitable  Association 
the  maximum  is  £4,  and  the  scale  descends  as  low  as  £1;  while  the  maximum  in  the 
Industrious  Poor  Society  is  10s.  Upon  reference  to  the  books  of  these  three  institutions,  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  last  there  were  the  greatest  amount  of  bad  debts  incurred  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sums  lent;  in  the  Charitable  Association  the  proportion  is  the  next  greatest,  and 
in  the  Meath  Loan  the  smallest ; but  even  the  greatest  proportion  was  surprisingly  small. 

The  question  then  arises  what  proportion  does  the  amount  of  good  done  by  the  institution 
bear  to  the  amount  lent?  It  would  appear  from  the  fact  just  stated  that  the  proportion  is  an 
increasing  one.  When  sums  so  exceedingly  small  as  IOa.  are  lent,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
any  profits  can  be  made,  (if  applied  to  the  purpose  of  trade,)  even  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  borrower’s  family.  Where  advanced  to  a mechanic,  or  workman  reduced  to  distress  by 
temporary  want  of  employment,  upon  obtaining  it  again  he  may  perhaps  be  enabled  ultimately 
to  discharge  his  obligation ; but  this  appears  to  be  the  only  case  in  which  permanent  benefits 
can  be  derived,  and  the  system  is  attended  with  this  evil,  that,  if  a borrower  should  be  honestly 
inclined  but  unable  to  pay,  he  will  probably  have  resort  to  begging  sooner  (paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear)  than  he  would  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  himself.  Let  it  not  for  a moment 
he  supposed  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  begging  is  a crime;  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  an  occupation  which  the  more  profitable  it  is  the  more  it  tends  to  debase  the 
mind,  to  render  him  who  has  entered  upon  it  unfit  for  any  industrious  occupation,  and  the  less 
likely  to  seek  any  active  employment,  and  at  least  opens  the  door  to  temptation  to  crime,  and 
renders  the  mind  less  able  to  resist  it.  The  poor  have  always  a great  horror  of  being  com- 
pelled to  beg;  among  the  lowest  there  are  few  who  do  not  considerthe  word  beggar  areproach. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  some  have  not  prematurely  perished  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  it;  but  when  it  becomes  the  only  alternative  to  the  neglect  of  repaying  their  benefactors, 
that  which  they  before  thought  a matter  of  shame  becomes  converted  into  one  of  honour;  con- 
sidering they  are  only  endeavouring  to  perform  an  act  of  honesty,  the  disgrace  vanishes  at  once. 

The  Rubicon  is  passed ! Is  it  likely  that,  having  been  enabled  by  this  course  to  do  an  act  of  ‘ 
honesty,  he  will  relinquish  the  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood  ? it  is  to  be  feared  never. 
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Where  larger  sums,  however,  are  lent,  a fairer  c hance  is  given  to  the  industry  of  the  borrower 
to  obtain  some  remunerative  employment.  He  is  not  only  enabled  the  longer  to  weather  the 
storm,  but,  when  brighter  prospects  arise,  he  is  the  better  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and 
accordingly  upon  inquiry  it.  has  been  ascertained  that  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  who 
had  been  borrowers  from  the  Meath  Charitable  Loan  raising  themselves  through  their  own 
assiduity  by  means  of  the  loans  that  have  been  made  to  them, — that  they  have  become  house- 
holders, and  even  been  accepted  as  security  for  other  borrowers.  But  the  signal  benefit  which 
all  these  societies  seem  to  confer  is  this,  that,  by  invariably  insisting  on  repayment  from  the 
securities  of  defaulters,  sentinels  are,  as  it  were,  continually  on  duty,  watching  the  application 
of  the  loans,  and,  being  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  borrower,  are  continually  on 
the  watch,  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  promote  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  It  is  to  this  salutary 
control  that  almost  all  the  benefits  of  these  institutions  may  be  traced;  but  again,  the 
necessity  for  punctuality  and  the  habits  of  industry  which  are  necessarily  acquired  during  this 
probationary  period,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  ever  afterwards  with  the  happiest  results.  After 
these  observations,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  effects  of 
loans  thus  made  and  those  advanced  upon  pledge.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  but  little  stimulus 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  -wretched  applicant.  Pie  parts  with  his  little  necessaries  for  one- 
half  their  value ; the  recollection  of  them  soon  fades  from  his  mind;  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  redeem  them,  probably  has  no  means ; but,  if  he  should  ever  have  the  opportunity,  no 
warning  voice  is  at  hand  to  point  out  to  him  and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  repayment.  In 
another  part  of  this  Report,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  will  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
pawnbroking  system.  They  therefore  dismiss  the  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  its  introduc- 
tion here  by  observing  that  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  there  are  at  present  few  more  effica- 
cious means  of  relief,  and  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  permanent  benefit,  thana  well- 
regulated  society  for  advancing  money  to  the  poor,  on  good  security. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  MENDICITY.* 

This  institution  was  established  in  the  year  1818,  at  which  time  the  city  of  Dublin  is  stated 
to  have  presented  a spectacle  at  once  afflicting  and  disgusting  to  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  doors  of  carriages  and  shops,  to  the  interruption  of  business,  were  beset  by  crowds  of 
unfortunate  and  clamorous  beggars , exhibiting  misery  and  decrepitude  in  a variety  of  forms, 
and  frequently  carrying  about  in  tlieir  persons  and  garments  the  seeds  of  contagious  disease. 

Themselves  the  victims  of  idleness,  their  children  were  taught  to  depend  on  begging,  as 
affording  the  only  means  of  future  subsistence  ; every  artifice  was  resorted  to  by  the  practised 
beggar  to  extort  alms,  and  refusal  was  frequently  followed  by  imprecations  and  threats. 

The  benevolent  were  imposed  upon,  the  modest  shocked,  the  reflecting  grieved,  the  timid 
alarmed  ; in  short,  so  distressing  was  the  whole  scene,  and  so  intolerable  was  the  nuisance, 
that  its  suppression  became  a matter  of  imperative necessity. 

The  mode  by  which  the  promoters  and  conductors  of  this  institution  propose  to  carry  the 
object  which  its  name  imports,  into  effect,  appears  to  be  : 

. Fir?V7"BI  adequate  relief  within  the  asylum  to  all  mendicants,  or  those  who  but  for 
the  relief  anorded  by  the  institution,  must  beg. 

Secondly,  By  transmitting  poor  persons,  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose,  into 
the  interior,  or  into  England.  r r 

Thirdly,— By  rendering  mendicancy  unprofitable;  and. 

Fourthly, — By  procuring  the  punishment  of  sturdy  beggars. 

To  consider  each  separately ; — the  first  principle  of  the  institution  is  never  to  refuse  relief 
to  those  entitled  to  it,  for  that  would  operate  as  a general  licence  to  beg.  According  to  strict 
rule,  every  applicant  must  have  been  born,  or  have  resided  in  Dublin  six  months  before  he 
can  be  admitted;  but  this  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Husbands,  likewise,  are  not  admitted 
without  their  wives,  wives  without  their  husbands,  or  young  children  (except  orphans)  without 
their  parents.  Neither  can  they  be  retained  after  their  parents  have  found  the  means  of  ob- 
taming  a livelihood  elsewhere.  These  rules  are  adopted  partly  for  the  encouragement  of 
that  affection  which  should  always  unite  the  husband  and  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child ; 
but  may  be,  and  are,  relaxed,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  managing  committee,  by 
whom  alone,  likewise,  orphans  can  be  admitted.  Some  foundlings  have  been  (though  appa- 
rently contrary  to  the  rules)  admitted.  Every  poor  person  who  applies  for  admission  is  allowed 
his  meals  after  the  inmates  the  same  day ; and  the  general  circumstances  of  his  case  are  im- 
. eoercd  ^ ass,stant  secretary,  in  the  application-book  for  admission.  A member 
of  the  Rota  Committee  attends  every  day,  who  examines  and  admits  or  rejects  the  applicants. 

I ne  rebel  which  is  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  is  food,  together  with  a small  pe- 
cuniary allowance  to  those  incapable  of  work  ; to  all  others  employment  of  such  a nature  as 
hey  may  be  thought  capable  oi  by  the  member  of  the  committee  by  whom  they  are  admitted, 
oge  er  wi  eir  food,  labour  being  enforced  in  all  possible  cases.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  discretionary  power  is  placed  in  the  hands,  both  of  the  medical  attendant  and  of 
e^uperin  en  en  , to  change  the  species  of  labour  to  which  mendicants  may  be  ordered.  Some 
of  those  thus  employed  receive  small  allowances  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  out  of  which, 
m the  stone-breaking  department,  \d.  per  day  is  deducted  for  their  food.  The  stone  is  gene- 
ra y ro  en  into  the  size  used  for  Macadamizing  the  streets,  technically  called  shingles,  by 

■*  Yidd  Statistical  Tables,  No.  V.  ..  •••- 
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the  women;  but  is  required  to  be  reduced  into  a still  smaller  size,  technically  called  travel, 

by  the  men.  In  other  departments  a small  daily  allowance  is  paid  for  the  labour  of  the  men-  Association 

dicants;  Id.  a-day  is  allowed  to  every  person  on  the  oakum,  infirm,  and  nurses’  lists,  who  is  F0R  Suppression 

present  when  the  roll  is  called  over.  All  the  inmates  capable  of  work  ai<e  employed  in  spin-  or  Mendicity; 

ning,  breaking  stone,  bruising  oats,  picking  oakum,  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  kitchen,  or 

other  similar  employments.  Some  of  the  females  are  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  orphan 

children.  All  the  children  old  enough  for  instruction  are  taught  in  the  schools  belonging  to 

the  asylum,  which  they  are  compelled  to  attend. 

The  school  is  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  and  is  conducted  upon  the 
monitor  system.  The  department  for  the  boys  is  under  a schoolmaster,  that  for  the  girls  under 
a schoolmistress,  and  a lace- mistress ; in  each,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  • in 
addition  to  which,  the  girls  are  instructed  in  lace-making  and  plain  working.  The  principle 
agreed  on  from  the  beginning  was,  that  all  religious  instruction  should  be  given  separately  on 
fixed  days,  including  Sundays.  There  is  a sub-committee  of  education,  containing  amongst 
others,  all  the  clerical  members  of  the  committee,  without  a reference  to  which,  no  book  can 
be  introduced  into  general  use  in  the  school,  or  any  change  take  place,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  general  committee.  The  girls’  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a committee  of 
ladies.  An  infant  school  is  likewise  attached  t.o  the  institution,  conducted  (with  the  exception 
to  the  religious  part,  which  is  left  to  the  clergymen  who  attend)  upon  Wilderspin’s  plan.  The 
institution  receives  £100  per  annum  from  the  National  Board  of  Education,  but  never  re- 
ceived any  grant  from  any  former  board  of  education.  They  have  never  in  any  manner  inter- 
fered with  the  management  of  the  schools,  either  in  respect  to  books,  discipline,  election  of 
masters,  or  otherwise.  The  Assistant,  Commissioners,  upon  visiting  the  institution,  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  decent  and  orderly  behaviour  of  all  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  their 
cheerful  and  healthy  appearance.  They  consider  that  upon  these,  but  still  more  upon  moral 
grounds,  they  reflect  the  highest  credit,  upon  the  institution,  and  upon  the  teachers  who 
superintend  their  instruction.  With  respect,  to  the  rates  of  payment,  for  the  work  done  by  the 
mendicants,  it  has  already  been  said  that  the  allowances  are  small ; the  women  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  \d.  per  bushel,  or  1(M.  per  ton,  for  breaking  shingles,  but,  if  employed  breaking 
gravel,  1 Jd.  per  bushel ; they  can  earn  most  at.  the  former.  In  examining  the  superintend- 
ent’s book,  the  largest  sum  earned  by  a woman  appeared  to  be  3s.  6 hcl.  during  a week ; this 
was  for  the  week  ending  the  13th  November,  being  about  three  weeks  before  this  examination. 

The  men  are  paid  1 d.  a bushel  for  breaking  gravel.  The  largest  sum  which  appeared  to  be 
earned  by  a man  thus  employed  was  3$.  5 d. ; this  was  for  the  week  ending  the  19th  of  October 
last.  At,  or  immediately  after  breakfast,  which  commences  between  nine  and  half-past  nine, 
the  clerks  of  the  different  departments  call  over  the  rolls  of  mendicants  in  each ; all  who  are 
capable  of  attending  must  attend  at  the  asylum  at  a quarter  past  nine,  at  which  hour  the 
gates  are  closed.  Those  who  absent  themselves  from  the  asylum  for  three  successive  days, 
without  being  reported  sick,  are  presumed  to  have  obtained  employment  or  relief  elsewhere, 
and  their  names  are  struck  off  the  books  ; and  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  re-admission, 
all  the  forms  and  inquiries  necessary  for  an  original  admission  must  be  gone  through  and 
made ; but  if  a reasonable  cause  is  assigned  this  rule  is  not  rigidly  enforced.  The  allowance 
of  food  to  all  the  inmates  is  two  rations  a-day,  except  to  the  orphans,  who  have  three ; each 
ration  for  adults  consists  of  2 A lbs.  of  stew,  consisting  of  fresh  potatoes,  ox-head  gravy,  and 
such  good  meat  as  is  collected  in  the  carts,  carefully  selected,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  leeks. 

With  respect  to  the  second  mode  by  which  the  objects  of  the  institution  are  carried  into  effect : 

— Amongst  applications  for  relief  at  the  asylum  there  are  many  who  seek  transmission  home. 

Of  the  persons  thus  applying,  all  who  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  if  in  great  distress,  and 
who,  if  able,  are  also  willing  ti>  work,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  without  delay,  with  a small  allow- 
ance for  their  support  on  the  passage.  Natives  of  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  so  applying, 
whether  they  be  paupers  transmitted  to  Dublin  from  England  under  the  Poor  Laws,  or  persons 
suddenly  reduced  to  extreme  want  in  this  city,  are,  upon  like  conditions,  sent  to  such  places  as 
their  relations  or  friends  may  reside  in ; but  persons  are  not  transmitted  to  England  who  have 
not  settlements  there. 

The  third  mode, — by  rendering  mendicity  unprofitable.  To  this  end,  in  all  the  annual  reports 
which  are  published  by  the  institution,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  discouraging  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  to  the  beggars  in  the  streets;  and  carts  are  sent  round  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  broken  victuals  as  otherwise  would  probably  be  given  to  the 
beggars. 

The  last  mode — that  by  procuring  the  punishment  of  beggars,  appears  almost  totally  to  have 
failed.  Formerly  two  persons  used  to  be  appointed  street-inspectors;  latterly  there  has  been 
only  one.  The  duty  of  a street- inspector  is  to  perambulate  the  streets  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  to  a late  one  at  night,  accompanied  by  constables  who  are  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  point  out  to  them  any  mendicants  in  the  act  of  begging.  Those 
apprehended  are  brought  before  the  magistrates;  if  committed  they  are  taken  to  the  House  of 
Industry.  Those  who  are  not  old  offenders  are  generally  discharged  by  the  magistrates;  and 
if  any  respectable  householder  writes  a note  to  the  magistrates  in  favour  of  a beggar,  he  is 
discharged.  The  committee  of  the  Mendicity  contemplate  abolishing  the  office  of  inspector, 

• — the  plan  of  attempting  to  repress  mendicity  by  these  means  having  failed:  this  they  attri- 

bute to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  House  of  Industry  for  beggars  who  are  committed 
there;  many  who  are  committed  being  immediately  discharged,  only  the  worst  detained.  The 
same  beggars  have  been  apprehended  20  times,  and  have  been  repeatedly  committed : some 
of  them  would  wish  to  make  a home  of  it. 
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32  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

In  the  Statistical  Report  on  this  Association  will  be  found  the  follow'ng  Tables : — 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Property  and  Permanent  Income  of  the  Association. 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Association  for  the 
Seven  Years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Applications  for  Relief  since  1818;  distinguishing  the 
number  of  Persons  who  received,  from  those  who  withdrew  their  Applications  for,  or  were 
refused,  Relief. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Cost  of  each  Mendicant  in  each  of  the  Seven  Years  ending 
1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Broken  Meat  collected  in  Carts  during  each  of  the  Seven 
Years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Persons  in  each  class  and  subdivision,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1834;  together  with  the  Rates  of  Payments  and  Allowances  to  each. 

A Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Persons  in  each  class  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
and  the  1st  day  of  July  in  each  of  the  last  Eight  Years. 

A Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Children  admitted  into  each  of  the  Upper  Schools 
(distinguishing  Orphans  from  Children  admitted  into  the  Institution  with  their  Parents)  in 
each  of  the  last  Eight  Years;  likewise  the  Number  who  died  or  were  discharged  from  the 
Schools ; distinguishing,  the  number  who  obtained  Service  or  Employment,  were  removed  to 
other  departments,  or  left  the  Institution. 

A Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Boys  and  of  Girls  (distinguishing  Orphans)  admitted 
into  the  Infant  Schools  during  the  same  period,  and  likewise  the  Number  of  each  who  died, 
left  the  Institution,  or  were  removed  to  some  other  department. 

A Statement  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  total  N umber  of  Sick  on  the  Books  of  the 
Association,  and  the  daily  Average  during  every  quarter  of  each  of  the  same  years. 

A Statement  of  the  Number  of  Beggars  apprehended  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Mendicity  Association  during  each  period  of  Four  Weeks  for  the  last  Eight  Years. 

'A  Table  showing  the  total  Number  of  Persons  transmitted  from  Dublin,  distinguishina' 
those  sent  to  England. 

A Table  showing  the  previous  Occupation  and  Condition  in  Life  of  the  Persons  admitted 
into  the  Mendicity  Asylum,  from  the  1st  of  January  1826,  to  the  1st  of  January  1S27. 

A Statement  of  the  previous  Occupation  of  the  Inmates  in  July  1834. 

A Table  showing  the  Counties  of  Ireland  to  which  the  Poor  of  the  Institution  belong. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments,  and 
Wages  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed. 

A Table  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  daily  Average  Number  of  Poor  Persons  in  the 
Institution  in  every  Year  since  its  foundation,  and  the  date  of  such  highest  and  lowest  num- 
bers ; likewise  the  Average  Price  of  Potatoes  in  each  of  the  same  Years. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  on  the  Books  on  the  last  Day  of  every  Year  since 
the  Foundation  of  the  Society. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the 
Asylum,  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  of  December  1833,  with  the  Total  Number  of  their 
Children. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Persons  in  every  Family  for  the  first  time 
admitted,  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  of  December  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  apprehended  in  the  Streets  for  Begging  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Industry  in  1833,  distinguishing  Wives  apprehended  with  their  Husbands  and 
Children  with  their  Parents. 


I am  superintendent  and  chief  manager  of  the  Mendicity  Society.  I have  been  superin- 
tendent since  the  10th  of  March  1831.  My  duty  is'  to  see  that  the  whole  institution  is 
properly  managed.  I check  the  books,  except  the  cashier’s,  which  are  checked  by  a member 
ot  the  finance  committee.  I sign  all  orders  for  payment  except  where  a current  account  is  kept. 
I purchase  all  the  food  for  the  institution,  and  examine  it  to  see  that  it  is  good.  I also  pur- 
chase all  the  goods  used  for  manufacture  in  the  institution, — flax,  limestone,  junk,  &c.  It  is 
also  my  duty  to  receive  and  examine  the  street-inspector’s  report  before  it  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee. I likewise  make  all  sales.  I do  not  reside  at  the  institution,  but  I live  very  near  it; 
it  is  necessary  that  I should  do  so.  We  have  no  watchman  at  night,  but  the  store-keeper 
resides  on  the  premises.  The  doors  of  the  institution  are  open  at  six  in  summer,  and  daylight 
m winter;  the  spinners  and  stone-breakers  then  go  to  work.  Breakfast  commences  at  nine  or 
half-past  nine ; then  the  clerks  of  the  different  departments  call  over  the  rolls  of  mendicants 
m each : the  roll  is  contained  in  a book ; that  for  the  spinning  department  contained,  on 
Saturday  last,  1 56  names.  The  clerk  of  this  department  attends  all  the  day,  gives  out  work 
to  the  newly-admitted,  receives  the  work  done  from  others,  for  which  he  pays  immediately,  and 
gives  out  fresh.  The  work  done  every  week  is  returned  to  me  every  Tuesday,  and  I enter  it 
m a private  waste-book,  and  once  a-month  I enter  it  in  my  journal,  and  the  work  done  is  put 
into  a Si  ore;  it  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  department  till  then;  I sell  it  when- 
ever an  opportunity  Occurs,  and  then  I deliver  the  cash  received  in  each  week  to  the  cashier 
elerV  Saturday.  One  penny  is  allowed  to  every  person  on  the  oakum,  infirm,  and  nurse  lists, 
when  the  roil  is  called  over;  nothing  extra  is  allowed  for  working  at  picking  oakum.  The 
tirat  thing  in  the  morning  every  poor  person  whatever,  except  persons  previously  rejected,  has 
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breakfast ; first  those  whose  names  are  on  the  hooks,  and  afterwards  applicants  for  admission 
and  transmission.  Applicants  for  transmission  are  persons  applying  to  he  transmitted  to 
England  or  to  the  interior.  Before  breakfast  tickets  are  issued  to  persons  on  the  hooks ; no 
tickets  are  given  to  the  applicants  for  admission  and  transmission,  hut  their  names  are  written 
on  a slate ; after  breakfast  their  names  are  entered  on  the  application-book : they  get  their 
dinner  that  day,  and  they  are  desired  to  bring  their  certificate ; or  if  an  applicant  next  day 
appears  to  be  a person  who,  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  he  ' 
ceases  to  be  on  the  books.  Persons  have  been  struck  off  upon  its  being  ascertained  that  they 
had  property,  or  a pension,  or  other  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood ; such  cases  occur  fre- 
quently. Persons  for  whom  there  may  not  be  sufficient  breakfast  are  in  practice  served  first 
at  dinner,  though  there  is  no  specific  rule  for  this : this  very  seldom  happens : the  practice 
prevails  at  dinner.  Two  meals  a-day  are  given  out,  except  to  the  orphans,  who  have  three. 
In  the  oakum  department  the  first  thing  is  to  issue  junk  to  the  overseers,  who  divide  it  amongst 
the  workers;  they  form  a class  next  to  the  infirm,  being  fit  for  no  other  work.  An  individual 
who  has-been  sent  to  the  stone  department  may  be  transferred  by  recommendation  from  the 
doctor  to  higher  work ; but  sometimes  I refuse  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  if  I con- 
sider that  they  are  fit  for  harder  work  : every  such  recommendation  comes  before  me.  The 
oakum  pickers  have  not  to  work  a certain  amount  to  entitle  them  to  the  penny.  Junk  is  now 
£12.  Kb.  per  ton,  and  the  oakum  sold  is  worth  £21  per  ton.  Each  person  works  about  foui- 
ounces  per  day ; more  could  be  done,  but  there  would  not  be  sufficient  demand  for  the  oakum. 
The  oakum  is  returned  to  me  every  day.  The  oakum  pickers  are  all  females.  An  abstract, 
showing  the  occupations  and  allowances  of  the  mendicants  for  a week,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Annual  Report.  The  general  effect  of  the  institution  would  be  totally  to  suppress  beg- 
ging, if  there  were  any  means  of  confining  the  beggars.  The  house  of  industry  is  the  only 
place  to  which  they  can  be  committed,  and  they  have  only  room  for  24  adults  and  six  children, 
which  is  not  sufficient  for  one-fourth;  the  average  number  taken  up  is  between  90  and  100  per 
week ; the  committals  are  between  80  and  90.  The  stone-breaking  department  is  differently 
conducted.  After  a person  is  admitted  on  the  books,  a member  of  the  Rota  committee 
appoints  the  persons  to  their  work ; but  I have  the  power  of  transferring.  When  an  applicant 
is  admitted  into  this  department  a docket  of  that  admission  comes  before  me,  and  is  signed  by 
me,  and  I send  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  department;  he  places  them  on  the  books.  They  furnish 
themselves  with  hammers : if  they  have  not  hammers  one  is  lent  for  a fortnight  till  they  have 
earned  sufficient  to  buy  one.  The  stone*  is  issued : there  are  two  kinds  of  work, — one  shingles,  for 
the  women  principally ; the  other  gravel,  for  the  men.  The  women  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  hd.  per 
bushel,  10 cl.  per  ton;  but  when  they  are  employed  at  gravel  they  have  1 hd.  per  bushel.  The 
men  are  paid  Id.  a bushel  for  gravel  Both  the  men  and  women  are  obliged  to  purchase  their 
food  at  6d.  a-wcek,  one-third  per  ration : one  ration  consists  of  2ilbs.  of  stew,  consisting  of 
potatoes,  ox-liead  gravy,  good  meat  received  in  the  carts,  with  pepper  and  salt  and  a few  leeks  : 
the  other  ration  is  stirabout  and  new  milk : hut  when  potatoes  are  cheap  (not  exceeding 
£1.  15s.  per  ton)  they  have  potatoes  for  their  other  ration.  Potatoes  are  now  about  £2.  5s. 
per  ton;  this  time  twelve  months  they  were  £l.  10s.:  I purchased  by  sample,  but  not  by 
tender ; it  is  thought  better  to  take  the  chance  of  the  market.  The  working  of  the  establish- 
ment conduces  hut  a little  to  its  support ; much  more  now  than  heretofore.  The  work  is 
regularly  taken  out.  and  measured  by  the  clerk  of  the  department  twice  a-week ; and  when 
entirely  out  he  makes  up  the  books,  and  they  ax-e  checked  by  me ; they  are  paid  twice  a-week. 
These  persons  have  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  do ; there  is  always  a stock  of  gravel  in  demand. 
An  able-bodied  woman  can  earn  at  breaking  shingles,  on  a short  day  in  the  end  of  October, 
3 \d.,  and  in  longer  days  3 ^d.  and  upwards,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  6 d.  a-week  for  food ; 
she  may  earn  3s.  6 ±d.  for  the  week  ending  13th  November.  This  is  the  largest  entry  in  the 
books ; but,  generally  speaking,  they  can  earn  more  at  shingles  than  at  gravel.  We  have  now 
12  able-bodied  men  working  at  breaking  gravel ; they  may  earn  3s.  5 d.  per  week,  as  appears 
by  the  entry,  19th  October;  but  there  are  frequently  frauds  practised  by  the  infirm  men 
breaking  stones  for  the  stone-breakers.  . I have  seldom  seen  admitted  into  the  institution  very 
able-bodied  men ; they  would  he  told,  on  making  their  first  application,  that  they  can  obtain 
relief  elsewhere.  There  are  persons  now  in  the  institution  who  have  been  in  it  ever  since  its 
commencement ; 200  or  300  who  have  been  in  it  for  four  or  five  years. 


I am  Street  Inspector  of  the  Mendicity  Association.  I was  appointed  in  August  1832 
by  the  committee,  and  my  instructions  are  to  point  out  any  mendicants  in  the  act  of 
begging,  and  give  them  in  charge  to  the  police.  I am  always  accompanied  by  five  of 
the  police,  who  are  under  my  direction  ; there  are  five  for  the  north,  and  five  for  the  south  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  my  duty  to  perambulate  the  street  from  between  seven  and  nine  in  the 
morning  till  sometimes  as  late  as  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  according  to  whether  there  are  any 
complaints  of  beggars  in  any  particular  streets.  I have  no  regular  route.  I never  pass 
beyond  the  Circular  Road.  The  greatest  number  I ever  apprehended  myself,  in  one  day,  was 
twelve  adults,  besides  their  children ; this  was  last  winter.  There  were  then  two  inspectors, 
there  has  been  only  one  since  September;  the  vacancy  which  then  occurred  has  not  since  been 
filled  up.  Six  is  the  greatest  number  I ever  apprehended  in  summer.  I do  not  think  there 
were  more  beggars  about  the  street  this  summer  than  last  summer ; they  are  always  taken  to  the 
watch-house,  which  they  dread  very  much,  especially  those  who  come  from  the  country.  I 
always  question  them,  to  ascertain  whether  they  come  from  the  country.  I likewise  question 


* Stone,  when  roughly  broken  info  large  pieces,  is  called  shingles,  when  broken  into  smaller  pieces  fit  for 
*aying  upon  the  roads,  is  called  gravel. 
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them  wliat  has  been  their  occupation,  and  where  they  live.  In  summer,  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  there  are  clays  without  my  apprehending  one ; never  in  winter.  I go  about  the  streets 
as  much  in  summer  as  in  winter.  I attend  before  the  magistrate  when  the  beggars  are 
brought  up  for  examination.  I make  out  a report  on  every  Monday  to  be  laid  before  the 
committee  on  Tuesday  for  each  week,  ending  on  the  Saturday  previous.  The  majority  of  the 
. beggars  are  females.  I think  four  out  of  five  are  females  ; all  that  arc  committed  are  taken 
to  the  House  of  Industry,  but  the  House  of  Industry  cannot  hold  more  than  30  or  32 ; and 
when  they  are  brought  there,  they  detain  the  worst  they  have  room  for,  that  is,  the  old  offenders, 
and  turn  adrift  the  others : in  the  case  of  those  who  are  old  offenders,  whom  I know  to  be  such,  I 
o-ive  a letter  to  the  House  of  Industry  to  take  them  in,  and  turn  some  out  to  make  room  for 
them.  The  children  are  committed  with  their  parents.  Those  who  are  not  old  offenders,  are 
generally  discharged  or  bailed  out  by  the  magistrate.  They  do  not  enter  into  a recog- 
nizance, but  if  any  respectable  householder  writes  a note  of  recommendation  to  the  magis- 
trates in  favour  of  a beggar,  he  is  discharged.  The  beggars  are  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  division  where  apprehended.  I am  very  little  detained  before  the  magistrates, 
for  they  study  the  convenience  of  the  inspectors.  The  generality  of  the  beggars  are  old  and 
indigent,  but  many  are  able-bodied.  I have  often  been  assaulted  by  them  when  I try  to  appre- 
hend them,  but  I never  preferred  a charge  of  assault.  I have  met  with  four  or  five  cases  of  a 
beggar  in  a state  of  great  destitution,  so  as  to  be  near  death  from  starvation,  perhaps  six.  In 
such  a case  I did  not  take  them  to  the  watch-house,  hut  discharged  them  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. I have  met  them  again  begging,  appearing  in  a better  state,  some  time  after.  I have  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  the  faces  of  the  beggars,  and  they  know  me.  I have  often  taken  up  both 
men  and  women  begging  in  a state  of  intoxication.  I have  sometimes  seen  persons,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  beggars,  going  in  and  out  of  whiskey  shops.  I have  seen  them  begging  after  I 
had  seen  them  coming  out.  of  whiskey-shops,  and  then  I have  apprehended  them.  The  ma- 
gistrates sit  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  beggars  are  brought,  up  first.  No  per- 
son can  be  taken  into  the  House  of  Industry  after  three  o'clock  : when  a person  is  appre- 
hended in  time  to  be  taken  before  a magistrate  the  same  day,  that  is,  before  three  o’clock,  he  is 
taken  before  a magistrate.  If  a police-office  is  nearer  than  a watch-house,  he  is  brought,  di- 
rectly to  the  office ; if  a watch-house  is  near,  he  is  taken  there,  and  immediately  from  thence 
to  the  police-office  of  the  division.  If  a beggar  is  apprehended  after  three  o’clock,  he  is  im- 
mediately taken  to  the  watch-house.  In  George’s  watch-house  there  is  no  dock,  the  prisoners 
are  kept  in  a place  where  there  is  a fire ; in  most,  of  the  others  all  the  beggars  are  together  in 
the  dock  with  all  other  prisoners,  but  the  constables  of  the  watch-house  are  generally  very 
kind  to  the  beggars.  I have  known  children  often  trace  their  parents  from  watch-house 
to  watch-house  to  find  them  out,  but  no  means  are  taken  to  let  a beggar's  family  know  of  his 
apprehension.  I have  known  an  instance  of  the  same  beggars  being  apprehended  20  times, 
who  have  been  repeatedly  committed  to  the  House  of  Industry ; some  of  them  would  wish  to 
make  a home  of  it;  but  of  100  beggars,  I think  30  are  now  new-comers.  I think  the  same  pro- 
portion prevailed  this  time  last  year ; out  of  100  beggars  in  the  summer,  very  few  are 
strangers ; when  brought  before  the  magistrate,  inquiry  is  not  made  as  to  whether  they  are  re- 
ceiving relief  from  any  charities.  I think  the  new-comers  are  more  able-bodied  than  the 
town  beggars,  especially  female.  When  a beggar  is  apprehended  no  examination  is  made  to 
see  whether  his  name  is  on  the  books  of  the  Mendicity  receiving  relief.  I believe  one-half 
of  the  names  in  my  return  are  fictitious,  which  makes  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether 
they  are  on  tire  books  of  the  Mendicity.  I do  not  attend  at  the  Mendicity  for  the  purpose  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the  mendicants  on  its  hooks.  I have  known  many  in- 
stances of  country  beggars  in  Dublin  driven  out  of  it  by  the  watchmen.  My  salary  is  15$. 
a-week,  and  no  perquisites.  I was  assaulted  by  a black  man  last  Friday  night. ; I had  dis- 
charged him  two  or  three  times  before.  I make  separate  reports  for  the  two  divisions.  I do 
not  think  there  are  more  beggars  in  Dublin  now  than  this  time  last  year.  I apprehend  all 
the  beggars  that  I see  in  the  act  of  begging,  but  they  have  out.-posts  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting them  on  their  guard,  and  they  are  very  crafty  when  they  see  me  coming.  Having  been 
committed  as  a beggar  is  not  a ground  of  exclusion  from  relief  at  the  Mendicity,  but  the  con- 
trary; it  is  an  inducement.  I think  there  are  a few  amongst  the  beggars  who  have  been 
committed  upon  criminal  charges. 


I was,  during  the  last  year,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Association  for  suppressing  Street- 
begging in  Dublin;  I likewise  served  the  office  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  1831,  and  1832. 

In  years  in  which  money  is  particularly  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  increased 
exertions  are  made  to  obtain  it. 

In  years  wherein  there  is  a great  want  of  funds,  it  is  usual  to  apply  a second,  and  even  a 
third  time  to  subscribers,  to  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers, 
and  to  have  public  meetings.  We  do  not  resort  to  extraordinary  means,  except  in  cases  ot 
increased  want. 

The  expense  of  the  institution  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  price  of  potatoes. 

Referring  to  the  years  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  price  ot 
potatoes  was  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  therefore  there  was  not 
the  necessity  to  resort  to  unusual  exertions  which  was  experienced  in  1830. 

An  increase  or  diminution  in  the  average  price  of  potatoes  increases  or  diminishes  the  number 
of  persons  applying  for  relief  at  the  institution ; the  number  is  also  increased  during  the  preva- 
lence of,  or  after,  epidemic  diseases,  typhus  fever,  &c.,  &c.  I do  not  think  that  the  wants  of  the 
institution  would  absorb  greater  funds  than  we  might  obtain,  unless  there  was  a great  increase 
the  number  of  poor,  or  in  the  price  of  provisions.  It  is  a principle  of  the  institution  never  to 
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refuse  relief  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  To  this  principle  we  have  adhered,  except  on  one  

occasion,  which  was  about  four  years  ago.  We  then,  from  want  of  funds,  dosed  our  doors  Association 

for  about  ten  days  against  a particular  class  of  poor.  We  refused  all  relief  except  food  to  F0R  Suppression 
those  whom  we  thought  best  able  to  work.  They  had  no  relief  from  us  except  food,  but  that  0F  Mendicity. 
was  not  reduced  in  quantity  or  quality.  — — 

I remember  two  occasions  upon  which  the  mendicants  were  paraded  through  the  streets.  I U iia  lday>  Jisq' 
think  that  it  was  upon  the  latter  of  the  two  that  the  doors  of  the  instit  ution  were  closed. 

In  the  year  181G  (the  year  in  which  the  institution  was  founded)  there  was  the  greatest 
number  of  paupers  on  the  books. 

To  entitle  an  applicant  to  relief,  he  should  have  previously  resided  for  six  months  in  Dublin, 
but  this  rule  is  not.  rigidly  adhered  to. 

There  are  several  persons  on  the  books  who  had  previously  been  committed  to  the  House  of 
Industry  by  the  magistrates  for  having  been  found  begging  in  the  streets. 

Having  been  committed  for  begging  is  not  a ground  for  exclusion  from,  but  rather  a qualifi- 
cation for  the  institution. 

When  a person  wishes  to  be  transmitted  to  the  country,  he  states  his  wish  to  the  attending 
member  of  the  committee,  and  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  believe  that  if  in  the  country 
he  would  there  find  support.  If  it  appears  probable  that  he  would  find  support  (without 
begging)  in  the  country,  the  member  of  the  committee  recommends,  and  the  secretary  has 
power  to  grant,  a sum  proportionate  to  the  distance  the  mendicant  has  to  travel,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  mendicant,  previously  to  receiving  the  money, 
brings  a printed  form  of  warranty,  signed  by  a householder,  in  a penalty  of  5s.,  that  he  (the 
person  receiving  the  money)  will  not,  again  beg  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  This,  however,  must 
be  considered  as  a mere  form,  the  penalty  never  having  been  enforced,  and  the  object  being  to 
impress  the  mendicants  with  a belief  that  there  is  some  check  on  his  applying  the  money  to 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  is  granted.  From  those  who  can  establish  a claim  to 
settlement  in  England,  or  show  that  they  have  means  of  support  there,  this  warranty  is  not 
required ; and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Steam-packet  Companies  the  expense  of  the  pas- 
sage is  defrayed,  and  the  mendicant  therefore  receives  no  more  than  the  sum  barely  sufficient 
for  his  support,  until  in  his  power  to  apply  to  parish  officers  in  England. 

We  do  not  give  to  the  mendicant  his  passage-money.  We  give  to  the  Steam-packet  Com- 
pany 2s.  6 d.  for  each  mendicant  conveyed  to  England. 

Except  we  perceive  that  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  mendicant  is  entitled  to  a settlement 
in  England,  or  has  means  of  support  there,  we  do  not  send  him. 

The  proportion  of  Scotch  paupers  is  very  small.  One  reason  may  be,  that  the  intercourse 
is  chiefly  between  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I am  not  aware  whether  it  has  ever 
occurred  that  we  have  passed  over  the  same  pauper  more  than  once.  It  is  invariably  the  prac- 
tice to  look  over  the  books  to  ascertain  whether  an  applicant  for  transmission  to  England,  or  to 
the  country,  had  previously  received  money  for  that  purpose.  I have  known  instances  in  which 
we  have  sent,  mendicants  into  the  country,  and  that  those  mendicants  have  returned  to  Dublin, 
not  having  been  able  to  find  the  friends  whom  they  went  to  seek,  and  that  having  assigned 
this,  or  some  other  probable  cause,  for  their  return,  and  having  refunded  the  whole,  or  a part  of 
the  money  given  to  them  on  leaving  the  institution,  they  have  beeu  again  put  on  the  books. 

If  they  did  not  refund  the  money  it  would  be  a ground  for  exclusion ; but  it  is  one  which  is 
never  strictly  enforced. 

My  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed  to  the  fact  to  enable  me  to  say  whether 
there  are  more  or  less  mendicants  now  in  the  streets  than  at  corresponding  periods  in  pre- 
ceding years;  but  I am  confident  that  there  is  generally  a much  less  number  than  previously 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  Association. 

The  conduct  of  the  mendicants  hi  the  institution  is  generally  good.  There  are  some  most 
vicious  characters  in  the  institution,  but  being  in  absolute  distress,  and  having  no  means  of 
support  except  by  a continuance  of  vicious  practices,  or  by  street-begging,  we  are  compelled 
by  the  principles  of  the  institution  to  receive  them. 

The  Dublin  beggars  are  much  worse  characters  than  those  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Any  who  will  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institution  we  exclude,  and  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  refuse  compliance  they  are  excluded. 

They  cannot  be  in  great  want  of  food  if  they  will  not  conduct  themselves  with  common 
decency  in  order  to  obtain  it;  but  although  we  know  that,  a person  has  just  come  out  of  prison 
alter  having  been  convicted  of  some  heinous  offence,  we  do  not  exclude  him  if  in  want. 

Tlie  only  disqualification  for  relief  from  the  association  is  having  other  means  of  support. 

The  middle-aged  (those  from  20  to  40  years  of  age)  are  the  most  refractory. 

The  inmates  of  the  institution  are  mostly  women. 

In  Dublin  there  is  hardly  any  other  means  of  livelihood  for  women  than  servitude.  They 
marry  when  young,  and  if  the  husband  die,  and  the  wife  is  not  able  to  work  as  a house-servant, 
she  and  the  family  have  no  other  means  of  support  than  the  charity  of  friends  or  relatives. 

The  number  of  able-bodied  men  applying  to  the  Mendicity  Association  for  relief  is  very 
small ; the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  apply  are  broken  down  by  age  or  dissipation. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  poverty  are  the  want  of  employment  for  women,  and  the  facility  of 
obtaining,  and  the  excessive  use  of,  ardent  spirits. 

In  those  years  in  which  distillation  was  stopped,  there  was  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
criminal  commitments  at  tlie  police-offices  in  Dublin,  and  an  increase  throughout  the  country 
In  the  importation  and  consumption  of  those  articles  which  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring 
classes,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  woollen  cloth,  and  cotton  goods. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  at  the  police-offices,  and  a diminution  in  the  impor- 
tation of  the  articles  referred  to,  have  followed  the  resumption  of  distillation.  Sickness  amongst 
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the  labouring  classes,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  likewise  been  diminished  by 
a diminution  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 

The  periods  at  which  distillation  was  stopped  were  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  in  which  the 
contrary  result  to  that  described  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  food  would  have  driven  many  to  crime,  and  deprived  them 
. of  the  means  of  purchasing  articles  of  luxury  or  comfort. 

I was  not  aware  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  Commissioners  were  desirous  to  examine  me, 
and  therefore  I am  not  prepared  to  state  minute  facts ; but  I will  refer  to  documents,  and  pre- 
pare a statement  from  them. 

The  cotton,  silk,  and  tabinet  manufacturers  of  Dublin  have  been  almost  annihilated. 

The  loss  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  owing  to  the  esta- 
blishment in  other  places  of  large  factories,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition.  Formerly  there  were  many 
woollen  manufactories  in  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberty  in  Dublin,  but  now  there  are  very  few. 
But  some  very  large  woollen  factories  have  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
and  one  of  these  factories  docs  as  much  work  as  10  or  15  of  the  factories  which  were  formerly 
in  the  Liberty,  and  with,  at  least,  one-third  less  hands,  that  is,  with  one-third  less  hands  than 
were  formerly  employed  in  10  or  15  of  the  factories  which  were  at  work  in  1804  or  1805. 
In  the  years  1821-2-3,  and  1824,  there  was  more  woollen  cloth  made  in  Ireland  than  ever  was 
made  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  factory  system — probably  one-third  more. 
The.  year  1825,  the  year  of  the  panic,  as  it  has  been  termed,  was  ruinous  to  many  of  the  small 
woollen  manufacturers.  The  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties  had  also  an  effect  on  their 
prosperity. 

There  is  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  woollen  goods  now  manufactured  which  were 
manufactured  in  the  year  1824. 

I do  not  think  that  there  has  recently  been  any  great  diminution  in  the  shoe  manufacture. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Portugal  shoes  were  exported  to  that  country,  and  the 
large  number  of  troops  also  maintained  in  Ireland  then  created  a demand  for  shoes,  but  in 
the  regular  home  market  I do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  falling  off'. 

The  export  to  England  of  leather  has  increased,  and  the  importation  from  England  has 
diminished ; but  I do  not  consider  that  the  manufacture  of  leather  has  increased  in  Dublin. 
Some  of  the  Irish  leather  is  of  very  good  quality.  I think  there  is  finer  sole  leather  in 
Dublin  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  curried,  or  upper  leather,  is  not  so 
good.  There  is  also  some  very  inferior  sole  leather  manufactured  in  Dublin. 

I have  heard  of  cases  of  death  from  starvation  in  Dublin  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Mendicity  Association,  but  the  cases  which  I have  investigated  did  not  warrant  the  assertion. 
I think  it  impossible  that  any  person  who  could  come  into  the  streets  could  die  of  starv- 
ation whilst  the  institution  continues  open.  I think  that  the  lowest  class  of  poor  are  worse 
clad  than  formerly,  and  in  a worse  situation  in  other  respects.  But  I think  that  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  labourers, 
&c.  I attribute  it  to  two  causes : the  diminished  expense  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  This  rate  of 
wages  is  attributable  to  a certain  extent  to  combination.  I consider  decidedly  that  combina- 
tions have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  but  combinations  have  also  had  the 
effect  of  producing  great  distress  amongst  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
not  joining  in  them,  or  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  work  at  the  high  rates  fixed. 

I do  not  consider  that  the  Mendicity  Association,  with  increased  funds,  and  conducted  on 
its  present,  principles,  could  produce  greater  benefit  to  the  poor  so  long  as  the  poor  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  lowest  class  of  labourers  in  Dublin,  continue  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  are,  it  being  necessary  that  the  rate  of  wages,  the  food,  and  the  clothing  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  la- 
bourers out  of  doors.  It  is  not  positively  required,  but  it  is  customary,  for  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  to  attend  at  the  institution  every  day. 

The  collectors,  sub-treasurer,  and  pay-clerk  of  the  institution,  find  securities  for  the  cash 
which  passes  through  their  hands. 

There  was  a charge  (about  two  years  ago)  against  one  of  the  collectors  for  irregularity,  and 
he  was,  after  an  investigation  of  the  charge,  dismissed. 

Documents  referred  to  in  order  to  show  the  diminution  in  crime,  and  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  cloth;  &c.,  in  those  years  in  which  distillation  was  prohibited  : — 


No.  1. 

RETURN  from  the  I-lead  Office  of  Police  of  the  Number  of  Prisoners  disposed  of  at  the  Divisional 
Police-offices  in  Dublin,  from  the  Year  1S1 1 to  the  Year  1814. 


Years  ending 
31st  December 

Number  of 
Prisoners. 

Observations. 

1811 

1812 

10,737 
9,908  1 

Distillation  was  stopped  in 

1813 

8,985  J 

these  years. 

1814 

10,249 
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No.  2. 

A STATEMENT  of  the  Quantities  of  particular  Articles  imported  into  Ireland,  from  the  Year 
1806  to  1816. 


Years  ending 
5th  January 

Black  Tea. 

Muscovado 

Cotton  Goods, 

Old  and  New 
Drapery  Goods. 

Observations. 

1807 

1808 
1S09 
1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 
IS  15 
1816 

lbs. 

2,526,852 

3,424,919 

3,616,270 

3,324,216 

2,S66,61S 

3,476,441 

3,69S,7S7 

3,4S3,92S 

3,356,118 

3,429,253 

Curts. 

240,532 

324,477 

411,168 

369,048 

251,191 

379,747 

426,784 

318,121 

234,702 

262,266 

£. 

190,011 
190,855 
304, 9S2 
257,941 
188,315 
86,433 
116,737 
109,133 
64,784 
74,357 

2,132*413 
2,462,59S 
3,078, 1001 
3,281,944) 
2,413,79S 
3,005,053 
3,776,9981 
4,277,015] 
2,966,903 
1,743,9S2 

Disiillation  stopped  in 
these  years. 

Distillation  stopped  in 
these  years. 

Amongst  the  potatoes  given  to  the  poor  in  the  institution  those  which  have  been  pre- 
viously boiled  are  never  mixed ; the  food  is  prepared  solely  from  potatoes  purchased  by  and 
cleaned  in  the  institution. 

The  object  of  sending  hand-carts  through  the  city  to  collect  broken  meat,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  all  fragments  of  provisions  from  the  householders,  is  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  in  the  institution  with  food  as  it  is  to  deprive  the  street 
beggars  of  an  object  in  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  the  servants  in  families  of  a feeling 
that,  if  they  did  not  give  those  fragments  of  provisions  to  persons  at  the  doors,  there  would  be 
a waste  of  food. 

The  cripples  and  the  blind  never  remain  long  in  the  institution,  begging  in  the  country 
being  found  more  profitable  by  them. 

There  is  nothing  the  members  of  the  committee  more  sincerely  deplore  than  the  state  in 
which  they  arc  obliged  to  keep  the  poor;  that,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  insti- 
tution, they  cannot  improve  the  condition  in  which  the  mendicants  now  exist. 

The  Mendicity  Association  never  has  asked,  and  never  has  received,  any  pecuniary  aid 
from  Government.  Many  of  the  committee  would  not  act  if  such  assistance  was  required  or 
given.  The  Association  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  support  from  voluntary  contribution, 
and  was  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  to  the  committee ; — to  the  poor,  as  there  could 
be  no  temptation  to  improvidence  from  a certainty  of  relief ; and  to  the  committee,  because  it 
could  only  act  so  long  as  it  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  public  support.  Persons  have  with- 
drawn and  withheld  their  assistance  from  a desire  to  break  down  the  institution,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  failure  of  the  institution  would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  poor  laws ; but, 
although  they  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  they  have 
declared  their  willingness  to  support  the  poor  by  poor  laws. 

I have  known  paupers  in  the  institution  to  marry,  and  the  poor  in  general  marry  very 
young.  Upon  asking  a man  who  had  married  when  young  (and  without  a certainty  of  being 
able  to  support  a family)  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  such  an  imprudent  act.,  he 
replied  to  the  effect  that  unless  he  had  married  early  Ins  children  would  not  be  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  him  when  he  became  too  old  to  provide  for  himself. 


I have  been  about  10  years  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  and 
have  resided  in  Dublin,  or  its  vicinity,  for  the  last  25  years,  during  all  which  time  I have  taken 
a great  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  have  for  some  years  been  a zealous  advocate  for 
the  necessity  of  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor.  I was  born  and  resided  in  England  until 
the  year  1806.  Upon  my  first  coming  to  Ireland  I was  struck  with  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  people,  compared  with  what  I had  been  accustomed  to  observe  in  England.  During  the 
last  20  years  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  abodes ; before  the  peace 
I was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a poor  law,  but  I considered  it  hopeless  to  moot  the 
question  until  within  the  last  10  years.  I think  that  there  was  a gradual  diminution  in  the 
means  of  the  people  generally  ever  since  the  peace ; the  great  reduction  of  prices  consequent 
upon  that  event  most  materially  affected  the  interests  of  the  poor  by  throwing  many  out  of 
employment ; this  continued  to  operate  until  about  the  year  1820 : from  that  time  a gradual 
improvement  amongst  the  middle  classes,  with  certain  exceptions,  having  reference  to  the  state 
of  trade  incidental  to  every  country,  has  taken  place;  for  instance,  the  working  manufacturers 
were  exceedingly  distressed  in  1826 ; not  less  than  20,000  required  relief  in  Dublin  alone,  hut 
I think  that  this  improvement  has  not  extended  itself  down  to  the  poor;  it  has  not  brought  into 
employment  any  number  of  hands  corresponding  with  the  great  increase  in  population.  There 
is  at  present  in  all  towns  and  cities  as  great  an  influx  of  mendicants  as  ever,  which  I consider  a 
crying  evil.  Upon  occasionally  looking  over  the  books  of  the  Mendicity  I have  known  as 
many  as  60  paupers  in  a month,  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  admitted,  being  upon  an  average 
about  two- thirds  of  those  admitted,  and  that  I consider  a fair  criterion  to  judge  of  the  evils 
inflicted  on  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  all  large  towns,  by  the  want  of  some  system  which  should 
provide  them  with  employment  at  home.  Were  the  case  of  the  poor  of  Dublin  confined  merely 
to  those  persons  who,  under  a poor  law,  would  have  a claim  to  relief,  I consider  the  task  of 
providing  for  them  would  be  light.  I believe  the  valuation  of  houses  in  Dublin  amounts  to 
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about  £800,000  a-year,  Is.  in  the  pound  upon  which  would  produce  £40,000  per  annum.  I 
think  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  7,000  aged  and  impotent  poor  in  Dublin  wholly 
unable  to  earn  any  honest  livelihood  from  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness.  I think  that  there  are  at 
least  as  many  more  who  are  able  to  earn  something,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the.  necessaries  of  life.  I think  there  are  at  least  10,000  more  who  are  able  to  obtain  a liveli- 
hood, but  who,  from  want  of  employment,  are  in  a state  of  distress,  and  whose  precarious  earnings 
are  preyed  upon  by  the  class  below  them.  If  to  these  are  added  their  children,  who  are 
brought  up  in  rags  and  idleness;  I consider  that  there  are  not  less  than  from  30,000  to  35,000 
destitute  poor  requiring  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  I pay  at  present,  from  £120  to  £130  a-week  in  wages  that  I know  is  distributed 
into  very  small  sums,  not  exceeding,  I should  think,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  head 
workmen,  3,9.,  4s.,  and  5.9.  a-week,  and  those  small  sums  are  partaken  of  by  the  children 
or  other  dependents ; and  yet,  although  they  have  a great  deal  of  my  property  in  their  hands, 
and  I have  no  security  for  its  return,  an  instance  of  even  a temporary  want  of  honesty,  by 
having  recourse  to  pawnbrokers,  does  not.  occur  more  than  once  in  three  years.  AU  these 
persons  work  by  task-work,  except  some  men,  eight  in  number,  called  cutters,  to  whom  I pay 
£1.  4s.  to  £1.  8.9.  a-week ; it  is  hard  work,  and  they  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening.  I consider  the  conduct  of  the  whole  body  perfectly  irreproachable.  I find  want 
of  punctuality  a rai'e  thing  except  in  cases  of  indisposition. 

Formerly  (that  is  up  to  the  year  1 8 1 7)  at  least  four  tunes  the  number  of  persons  were  employed 
in  the  army-clothing  business,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  caps,  boots,  &c. 
The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  in  Ireland,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  Irish 
agents  of  the  authority  under  which,  up  to  that,  time,  they  have  contracted  on  the  part  of  the 
Colonels  for  clothing,  caused  a lamentable,  deficiency  of  employment  for  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  business,  and  who  arc  unfit  for  any  other  business.  In  my  business  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand,  t.o  which  no  machinery  is  applicable,  and  I consider  that 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  are  to  a great  extent  incapacitated  from  obtaining  a 
livelihood  in  any  other  business  requiring  ordinary  skill.  When  vinen’iploycd  tltey  seldom  do 
attempt  to  turn  to  any  other  work ; if  they  clid,  I think  they  would  be  unfit  to  return  to  their 
former  occupation.  I think  that  this  applies  to  all  manufactures  requiring  nice  workmanship. 

I have  recently  visited  the  abodes  of  many  poor  families  on  the  books  of  the  Mendicity,  who 
were  reported  to  be  sick  by  the  apothecary.  I found  the  whole  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
destitution.  I went  up  stairs  into  a ruinous  house.  No.  2,  Fordham’s-alley ; upon  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  back  room,  first  floor,  it  was  some  time  before  I could  gain  admittance ; at  last 
the  door  wras  opened  by  a young  woman,  quite  ragged,  when  I saw  a very  old  woman,  apparently 
70  or  80  years  of  age,  sitting  on  straw,  without  a blanket  or  any  bed-clothes,  and  hardly  any 
covering  on  her  person,  and  not  a vestige  of  furniture  in  the  room:  the  girl  told  me  that  the  old 
woman,  by  name  Fanny  Duffy,  was  her  mother ; that  she  and  another  girl,  who  was  in  the 
room,  were  her  daughters ; that  their  mother  received  a weekly  allowance  of  1j.  Id.  per  week 
from  the  Mendicity,  1a-.  of  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  lodgers. 
I ascertained  from  a boy  who  lived  near  the  house,  that  one  of  the  daughters  formerly  earned 
something  by  selling  some  small  articles  in  a basket  in  the  street,  and  they  had  then  possessed 
some  little  furniture,  but  every  thing  was  swept  away  by  the  landlord  of  the  room  for  rent  I 
did  not  ascertain  what  the  mother  or  other  daughter  had  been ; the  room  was  about  15  feet 
square,  the  door  and  windows  all  smashed,  and  a horrible,  smell  pervaded  the  whole  place. 
I went  a lew  yards  from  that  place  to  58,  Coombe,  when  I inquired  for  James  Nugent,  who 
was  reported  to  be  confined  with  a tumour  in  the  axilla,  in  a very  dirty  room  and  house,  with 
numerous  other  mendicants,  without  bed-clothes.  Tire  woman  with  whom  he  lodged  came 
down  stairs  to  the  shop,  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  which  was  occupied  as  a dairy  ; she  told 
me  that  he  was  in  a corner  of  the  room  up  stairs,  and  unable  to  stir ; that  he  complained  of 
being  hurt,  breaking  stones  at  the  Mendicity  ; that  he  was  allowed  6 d.  a-week,  and  that  he 
owed  her  1.?.  6 d.  for  rent,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  him.  I also  visited,  on  the  same 
day,  Mary  Carleton,  at  No.  2,  Skinner’s-alley,  who  was  reported  bedridden.  I found  her  in 
the  front  room  on  the  first  floor ; she  told  me,  and  I think  from  her  appearance  correctly, 
that  she  was  nearly  100  years  of  age;  the  room  was  very  clean,  although  there  were  five  or 
six  pallets  for  stray  lodgers : she.  rented  the  room.  I found  likewise  there  a daughter,  who 
slept  with  her ; they  were  allowed  Is.  a-week  by  the  Mendicity ; the  daughter  said  she  earned 
something  occasionally  as  a charwoman  whenever  she  could,  but  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
week  previously  her  earnings  were  5 d.  The  size  of  the  room  was  about  15  feet  square. 

The  three  cases  I have  cited  were  selected  casually  from  a list  of  72  returned  by  the 
apothecary  as  extern  sick,  and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  only  variance  in  the  others 
would  be  found  to  be  the  disease.  The  relief  of  sick  patients  of  the  Mendicity  is  confined  to  a 
suppiy  of  medicine;  nothing  else,  even  in  external  cases.  I disapprove  of  vagrancy,  but  I 
think  that  in  enforcing  the  law,  which  it  is  alleged  exists  (but  I am  sure  erroneously)  for  its 
punishment,  there  is  no  discrimination  used,  and  consequently  great  cruelty  is  practised ; the 
really  distressed  are  punished  indiscriminately  with  the  sturdy  beggar.  I myself  released  a 
poor  woman  from  the  watch-house,  where  she  would  have  otherwise  remained  all  night,  and 
was  hable  to  be  committed  to  solitary  confinement  for  soliciting  alms  for  the  relief  of  three 
sick  children.  I had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  woman’s  character,  and  I considered 
her  an  inoffensive  person,  and  not  a regular  impostor. 

1 consider  that  there  is  generally  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  distresses 
0 P00I>  as  an  instance  of  which,  in  the  union  of  Monkstown,  containing  6,000  Irish  acres,  and 

s u ded  with  gentlemens  seats,  the  sum  of  £13  only  was  assessed  by  the  vestry  for  the  pre- 
tention ot  cholera,  by  whitewashing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  In  the  adjoining  palish  of 
btillorgan,  m which  there  are  a great  number  of  gentlemens  seats,  containing  a large  labour- 
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Big  population,  they  could  not,  during  the  whole  year,  raise  money  sufficient  to  sink  a pump 
there  being  no  supply  of  water.  1 1 

At  that  time,  during  the  period  of  the  cholera,  I knew  a widow,  with  five  children,  turned 
out  of  her  house  for  non-payment  of  rent,  whose  husband  had  been  fifteen  years,  and  who 
died,  m the  employment  of  a merchant,  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a ditch  about  40  yards  from 
tire  high  road,  adjoining  a lane,  on  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  where  they 
remained  without  shelter  for  months;  they  then  were  allowed  to  occupy  a vacant  pic-sty 
when  accidentally  the  thatched  covering  took  fire,  which  obliged  them  to  resort  to  an  unin- 
habited but  roofless  house  adjoining  the  high  road.  I in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  health  to  the  deplorable  state  of  this  family.  I am  sorry  to  add  the  widow 
and  three  of  her  children  (one  having  died,  and  her  eldest  daughter,  a girl  about  15  years  of 
.age,  having  left  her)  are  now  in  the  very  same  spot. 
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I am  honorary  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Association.  It  is  an  annual  office.  I have 
served  it  m the  years  1825,  1826,  1828,  1831,  1832,  and  1833.  With  a view  to  ascertain  the  ■ 
number  of  houses  which  might,  be  expected  to  contribute  to  assist  such  an  institution,  I would 
suggest,  the  expediency  of  inquiring  into  the  number  of  houses  paying  taxes  and  grand-jury  cess. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  received  about  £360  less  from  subscription  and  donation  than 
at  this  period  last  year,  and  we  have  300  more  than  at.  this  time  last  year  on  the  books  of  the 
Mendicity.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  this  year,  there  is  an  average  increase  of 
the  number  of  persons  on  the  books,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  which  we 
attribute  to  potatoes  being  14.y.  a ton  dearer  in  this  period  than  in  the  previous  one.  We  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  subscriptions  is  the  increased  number 
of  street  beggars,  which  is  caused  by  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  House  of 
Industry  for  their  restraint  and  reformation.  We  keep  a registry  of  the  names,  &c.,  of  persons 
seeking  to  he  admitted  on  the  hooks  of  the  institution,  and  another  registry  of  persons  in  the 
house.  There  is  a large  number  of  persons  who  go  in  and  out  continually  into  and  from  the 
institution;  but.  I think  that  no  person  will  come  in  if  he  can  obtain  employment  or  a livelihood 
elsewhere.  There  are  very  few  able-bodied  men,  hut  many  able-bodied  women,  in  the  institu- 
tion ; not  more  than  30  such  men.  As  an  instance  of  the  willingness  of  the  women  to  work, 
able-bodied  women  leave  the  institution  to  weed  in  the  vegetable  gardens  about  the  city,  and 
return  to  the  institution  with  better  clothes ; there  is  always  a great  diminution  of  their 
number  in  summer.  During  the  continuance  of  the  cholera  we  had  to  open  a small  Cholera 
Hospital ; the  women  in  the  Mendicity  offered  to  be  employed  as  nurses,  and  they  behaved  so 
well,  that,  by  the  good  characters  they  thus  earned,  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  situations  in 
the  County  and  other  Cholera  Hospitals,  and  thus  got  rid  of  many.  The  majority  of  our 
subscribers  are  annual.  We  give  5 per  cent,  to  the  collectors  for  the  sums  they  receive.  In 
one  year,  1826,  we  made  out  a classification  of  persons  relieved,  which  may  be  a tolerably 
safe  guide  for  the  present  time.  It  is  a subject  of  inquiry  from  the  applicants  in  what  situation 
of  life  they  have  been:  the  most  numerous  class  of  persons  is  such  as  have  been  servants.  We 
are  very  careful  in  our  inquiry  into  the  character  and  qualifications  for  street  inspectors : they 
are  not  constables.  No  such  thing  is  known  now  as  an  indictment,  against,  a beggar  for  beggino-. 
The  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  have  proved  ineffectual,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  too  severe. 
Ihe  best  account  on  the  subject  of  the  law  relating  to  beggars  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Hudson’s 
Report,  contained  in  the  13th  Report  for  the  year  1830.  Strictly  speaking,  a qualification  for 
admission  is  required  to  be  a six-months’  resident  in  Dublin ; this  is  not  sternly  enforced,  and 
persons  who  are  now  beggars,  or  who,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  charity,  would  become  so,  are 
admissible.  We  ask  them  who  is  the  most  respectable  persou  with  whom  they  are  acquainted; 
we  refer  to  them,  and  they  sign  a certificate  in  a printed  form;  but  we  look  upon  it  that  the 
principal  check  against  the  admission  of  improper  persons  is  the  low  rate  of  payment  for  the 
labour,  which  is  enforced  in  all  possible  cases.  This  is  a main  principle  of  the  institution, 
which  we  try  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible  in  practice  to  a factory ; the  poor  having  no 
residence  in  the  charity,  so  that  they  leave  it  upon  obtaining  employment.  We  do  not  iuter- 
ere  with  the  ordinary  channels  of  labour.  We  do  not  set  up  any  branch  of  manufacture  in 
competition  with  any  existing  in  Dublin.  Our  next  principle  is,  that  we  never  have  sought  any 
compulsory  subscription.  We  consider  that  many  persons  have  become  subscribers,  regarding 
us  as  a means  of  averting  poor  laws;  others,  again,  who  are  favourable  to  poor  laws,  refuse  to 
subscribe,  having  the  same  opinion  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  institution.  We  send  compa- 
ratively few  into  the  interior  of  Ireland.  Our  institution  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  lowest 
class.  In  the  city  of  Dublin  many  parishes  are  poorer  than  others,  and  the  number  of  poor 
persons  in  some  parishes  has  increased  much  more  than  others,  from  the  influx  of  poor  into 
he  poorest  parishes,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a place  to  live  in  in  the  richer  parishes.  We  do 
not  keep  a hook  of  impostors.  There  is  no  separate  book  of  rejected  applicants,  but  the 
number  can  be  ascertained  from  a comparison  of  the  book  of  applicants  and  book  of  persons 
admitted.  We  don’t  encourage  the  admission  of  orphans.  We  find  a great  attachment  to 
exist  between  the  orphans  admitted  and  their  nurses,  who  are  decent  women  of  the  institution, 
t0  whom  the  orphans  are  given  in  charge.  The  humanity  of  the  poor  is  very  great  towards 
one  another ; generally  the  deserted  orphans  are  brought  by  women  having  children  of  their 
own,  and  when  asked,  have  they  not  enough  of  their  own  to  burthen  us  with,  they  reply,  “ It  is 
a poor  orphan.”  None  of  the  officers  but  the  storekeeper  reside  in  the  house.  The  amount 
of  subscriptions  for  the  year  1832  was  less  than  the  year  1831,  because  in  that  year  large  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  in  consequence  of  the  cholera.  We  have  generally  found  that,  in  years 
when  large  extra'ordinary  subscriptions  have  been  made  for  other  modes  of  assisting  the  poor, 
ewer  persons  have  applied  to  us  for  relief,  and  we  have  accordingly  received  smaller  sub- 
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scriptions ; for  we  seldom  make  public  appeals  by  advertisements,  &c.,  until  our  funds  are 
at  a very  low  ebb.  We  try  to  regulate  our  funds  by  our  necessities,  instead  of  regulating  tlie 
amount  of  relief  by  the  amount  of  our  funds.  We  never  reject  applicants  for  want  of  hinds, 
for  that  would  operate  as  a general  licence  to  beg.  We  were  obliged  to  parade  the  mendicants 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  the  years  1819  and  1828.  We  were  once  obliged  partially 
to  close  our  doors.  The  Mendicity  Institution  was  in  embryo  in  the  year  1817,  and  com- 
menced in  the  year  1818,  in  consequence  of  a large  accumulation  of  beggars,  the  House  of 
Industry  having  discontinued  to  take  them  up  in  the  year  1816;  there  was  also  an  epidemic 
disorder  in  that  year.  The  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  persons  in  the  Mendicity  are  thank- 
fulness and  cheerfulness,  and  they  are  generally  healthy ; only  10  died  of  the  cholera  out  of 
90  admitted  into  our  hospital. 

I consider  that  a provision  for  the  poor,  like  this  institution,  where  they  give  labour  for  tile 
money  allowed  them,  is  calculated  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  independence ; and  that  the  allow- 
ances’^ the  institution  are  too  low  to  induce  any  to  quit  their  ordinary  employment,  or  to 
prevent  any  from  being  glad  to  seek  employment  if  they  can  get  it  elsewhere. 

Upon  looking  to  the  9th  column  of  Appendix,  No.  3,  of  your  last  annual  Report  (1832), 
we  find  that  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  at  the  institution  has  varied  materially  in 
different  years,  decreasing  until  1823,  from  which  time  they  have  risen  (though  not  uni- 
formly so  by  a gradual  increase  from  year  to  year)  to  a very  high  proportion,  as  compared 
with  earlier  years,  especially  in  1831.  Can  you  account  for  this?  Do  you  think  it  has 
arisen  from  any  defect  in  the  working  of  the  Mendicity  Institution  ? 

I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  circumstance  mentioned  has  not  arisen  from  any  error  in 
the  principles  or  operations  of  the  Mendicity  Institution.  I think  I can,  in  some  degree,  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  what  would  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  impeach  the  efficacy  of  our 
institution.  From  the  accompanying  Table,  which  compares  the  price  of  potatoes  with  the 
numbers  on  our  books,  it  appears  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  potatoes  almost  uniformly 
produces  an  increase  in  our  numbers,  and  a fall  in  their  price  an  immediate  and  opposite 
effect.  I would  therefore  assign  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  chief  food  of  the  poor  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  variations  alluded  to.  This  is,  however,  subject  to  qualification.  The 
fall  in  the  cost  of  potatoes  in  1820  from  1819  was  very  great,  and  accordingly  the  numbers 
decreased  by  one-third. 


Year. 

Daily  Average 
of  Poor  in  the 
Institution. 

of  Potatoes 
per  Too. 

Year. 

Daily  Average 
of  Poor  in  the 
Institution. 

Average  Price 
of  Potatoes 
per  Ton. 

ISIS 

2,624 

S.  d. 

1S26 

1,285 

s.  d. 
67  0 

1819 

1 ,5S4 

64  7 

1S27 

1,838 

51  6 

1S20 

1,050 

46  1 

182S 

1,728 

29  0 

1821 

836 

34  10 

1829 

2,004 

42  1 

1S22 

691 

40  7 

1S30 

2,517 

55  6 

1823 

784 

37  6 

1831 

2,810 

37  9 

1824 

1,184 

60  8 

1832 

1,917 

27  10 

1S25 

1,335 

62  5 

1S33 

1,776 

33  10 

So,  in  some  degree,  in  1821,  there  is  a decrease  of  price  and  of  numbers;  but  in  1822, 
though  the  potatoes  were  dearer,  the  numbers  diminished  considerably.  I conceive  this  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  sent  over  from  England,  in  1822,  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  peasantry  of  Ireland;  the  distribution  of  which  through  the  country 
doubtless  diminished  the  yearly  emigrations  of  poor  persons  into  Dublin ; I do  not  mean  of 
actual  beggars,  but  of  persons  likely  to  enter  into  the  market  of  labour  with  the  Dublin  poor, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  burthen  the  Mendicity  Institution.  I would  extend  this  remark 
to  1823. 

In  1824  the  price  of  potatoes  averaged  not  far  from  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
i oor'U?^,erS  *ncrease<^  hl  t_be  ratio  of  7 to  1 1 ; in  1825  there  was  an  increase  of  both ; in 
18^6  there  was  a diminution  of  our  numbers,  though  a considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
potatoes. 

This,  which  seems  an  exception  to  the  rules,  is  not  so  in  fact ; for  it  arose  from  the  same 
rause  which  in  1827  increased  our  burthen  by  nearly  600,  that  is,  the  existence  of  a Relief 
Committee  chiefly  for  the  Manufacturing  Poor  in  the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  suffering  under  the 
infliction  of  Epidemic  Fevers.  So  long  as  this  charitable  body  continued  their  exertions  for 
«f  of  the  suffering  poor,  so  long  the  Mendicity  Institution  was,  in  some  degree,  re- 
lieved; ^ut  when,  in  1827,  this  temporary  aid  was  discontinued,  the  institution  felt  the  im- 
mediate effect  by  the  increase  of  500  additional  claimants  for  relief.  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  the  assistance  given  by  the  Relief  Committee  of  this  year  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  ad- 
dition of  500  to  our  number,  because  undoubtedly  the  fever  which  then  generally  prevailed 
reduced  very  many  families  to  utter  destitution  ; but  I am  convinced  that  the  distribution  of 
money  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  without  requiring  labour  in  return  (an  evil  almost  inseparable 
rom  a temporary1  endeavour  of  this  kind),  engenders  habits  of  dependence  and  pauperism, 
ibe  sbght  decrease  of  our  numbers  which  took  place  in  1828  seems  attributable  to  the  fall 
m thepnee  of  potatoes,  though  by  no  means  commensurate  with  it;  and  a great  increase  of 
* 1 3i tr  v?6  num°ers  h*  1829  accompanied  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes  in  that  year; 

r i qJt  may  -be  said  °.f  1830'  35  compared  with  1829. 

In  1831  a considerable  increase  of  numbers  is  observable,  although  the  average  price  of 
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potatoes,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  less.  This  was  the  most  struggling  year  the  

institution  had  encountered  since  its  early  (lays;  the  winter  of  1830—1831  was  extremely  Association 
severe  in  Dublin ; a heavy  fall  of  snow  caused  great  suffering  amongst  the  poor;  besides  for  Suppression 
which  the  discontinuance,  in  September  1830,  of  another  Manufacturers’  Relief  Committee,  0F  Mendicity. 
which  had  commenced  its  operations  in  September  1822,  produced  a serious  effect  upon  the  ^ .77~~ 
Mendicity  Institution  in  1831.  The  distribution  by  this  Relief  Committee  of  £5,000  to  the  r-  Abbott,  Esq. 
poor  was,  doubtless,  a relief,  during  its  continuance,  to  the  Mendicity  Institution ; yet  I am 
persuaded  it  increased  our  numbers  to  a degree,  from  the  effects  of  which  our  institution  suf- 
fered for  a considerable  time. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  average  decrease  of  numbers  in  the  year  1832  is 
even  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  the  decreased  cost  of  potatoes ; and  that 
this  decrease  continued  in  1833,  though  their  average  cost  for  that  year  was  higher  than 
in  1832. 

Other  matters  besides  the  price  of  food  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account,  to  explain 
the  rise  in  our  numbers,  since  1825  particularly.  About  this  time  a very  serious,  and,  in  its 
progress,  at  least,  a very  distressing  change  was  taking  place  in  several  important  manu- 
factures in  this  city.  The  alteration  in  the  silk  duties,  by  withdrawing  the  protecting  duty  in 
Ireland;  the  erection  of  extensive  silk  mills  in  Manchester,  and  elsewhere;  the°  general 
adoption  of  improved  and  expensive  machinery,  combined  with  the  multiplication  of  large 
factories  in  England,  affected,  for  a time,  most  injuriously,  the  manufacturing  poor  of  Dublin. 

Large  numbers  of  those  poor  subsequently  found  their  way  to  the  scene  of  employment ; it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  1829,  that  1,600  of  the  manufacturing 
poor  were  transmitted  to  England  by  that  committee. 

The  committee  of  our  institution  have  had  frequent  applications  to  a like  effect  made  to 
them,  but  they  do  not  transmit  to  England  any  persons  not  having  settlements  there ; thev 
have  not  thought,  it  within  the  scope  of  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Do  you  then  think  that  the  Mendicity  Institution  has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  the 
habits  of  industry  of  the  poor  of  Dublin ; or  do  you  consider  the  number  of  beggars  still  re- 
maining in  your  streets  as  evidence  of  the  contrary  ? 

I think  that  the  operations  of  the  Mendicity  Institution  have  been  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  independent  and  industrious  spirit  amongst  the  poor  of  Dublin.  Indeed 
y°tnot  see  how  the  principles  upon  wliich  it  is  conducted  could  fail  in  producing  such  an 

I am  aware  that  many  of  the  beggars  who  still  disgrace  our  streets  gather  more 
money  than  our  poor  inmates,  who  prefer  decency  and  order  and  education  for  the  young, 
even  at  low  allowances  of  money,  to  all  the  miserable  and  inseparable  artifices  and 
degradations  of  professional  street  begging.  I think  that  an  institution  which  induces  1,800 
destitute  poor  creatures  to  make  such  a choice  gives  proof  of  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  This  observation  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  extreme  poor.  As  concerns 
the  able-bodied  poor,  I think  the  operation  of  the  institution  peculiarly  valuable ; it  recognises 
every  applicant  of  that  class  as  entitled  to  aid  only  in  the  event  of  such  applicant  being  unable 
to  procure  all  honest  employment  whatever  of  which  such  applicant  may  seem  reasonably 
capable.  The  institution  does  not  say,  “ You  shall  be  relieved  because  your  particular  occu- 
pation cannot  afford  you  employment  at  what  you  esteem  sufficient  wages  of  labour,"  but 
requires  proof  that  the  applicant  cannot  get  any  work  whatever,  in  his  own  business  or  other- 
wise. This  I conceive  is  the  only  safe,  and,  as  regards  the  other  classes  of  society,  the.  only  just 
course  of  administering  permanent  aid  to  the  able-bodied  poor.  Any  other  principle  seems  to 
me  to  encourage  wastefulness  and  improvidence,  and  to  sanction  unjustifiable  combinations 
amongst  workmen  by  recognising  the  principle  of  maintaining  an  artificial  standard  of  wages. 

The  institution  is,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  favourably  regarded  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Dublin. 

^ -11°  mean  ^at  they  would  not  prefer  larger  allowances  of  money,  with  less  work ; but 
still  they  seem  to  me  to  feel  very  thankful  for  what  is  done  for  them.  As  to  the  number  of 
beggars  still  remaining  in  our  streets,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  institution  to  take  into  account  the 
state  of  the  city  in  this  respect  before  we  commenced  operations ; in  less  than  a year,  from  that 
tune,  more  than  7,000  individuals  were  registered  as  mendicants.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  were  so  many  actual  professional  mendicants  in  the  city,  as  it  was 
immediately  after  a year  of  scarcity  and  epidemic  fever ; but  certainly  a very  great  proportion 
ot  this  body  were  such.  I therefore  think  that  the  institution  has  been  successful  in  its  direct 
object,  that  of  suppressing  street  begging,  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected.  We  must 
also  claim  credit  for  having  done  so,  notwithstanding  a great  increase  of  population,  of  which 
doubtless  a considerable  proportion  has  been  of  the  poorest  class.  As  another  and  very 
important  countervailing  agency  to  the  complete  success  of  the  institution  has  been  the  want 
or  adequate  accommodation  for  the  restraint  of  sturdy  and  obstinate  mendicants,  upon  this 
subject  I shall  merely  submit  to  your  attention  a report  of  the  committee  of  our  institution, 
containing  a statement  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  suggesting  a remedy  ; it  also  sets  forth 
the  evil  of  the  present  very  inefficient  and  mischievous  state  of  this  branch  of  local  police.  It 
is  now  a subject  of  discussion  pending  before  the  committee  whether  they  should  not  dismiss 

heir  inspector  rather  than  recognise  so  imperfect  a system. 

Can  you  state  any  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  previously 

° T c years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  Institution? 

• ^ i tn  ^ statec*  a " P^an  for  the  Government  of  the  Poor,”  Dublin,  1775,  by  Dr.  Wood- 
> ^ean  °f  Clogher,  that  the  f‘  corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor”  found  the  nymber 
°t  beggars  in  the  street  to  exceed  2,000  in  1773. 

adges  or  licences  to  solicit  alms  were  in  the  first  instance  granted  to  970  of  these  beggars’ 
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and  subsequently  to  1,200.  When  the  licensing  plan  was  put  up,  and  the  House  of  Industry- 
opened,  we  found  the  numbers  there  in 

1789  1,426 

1797  1,717 


1801 


. 1,727 


1807 


1,871 


Yet  the  beggars  in  the  streets  during  all  that  period  are  said  to  have  been  a constant  source  of 
complaint  and  annoyance.  I should  suppose  that  the  records  of  the  House  of  Industry  contain 
full  information  on  this  subject. 

You  mention  having  closed  the  institution  for  a time; — to  what  extent  was  that  done,  and 
when  did  it  take  place  ? 

In  the  year  1831 . A heavy  fall  of  snow  early  in  that  year  had  reduced  to  great  destitution 
many  of  the  poor  of  Dublin  ; for  the  greater  portion  of  that  year  potatoes  were  at  a very  hicrh 
rate,  (£3.  3.?.  7 cl.  per  ton,)  although  they  became  afterwards  so  cheap  as  to  reduce  their  average 
cost  for  the  year  to  £1.  17tf.  9d  per  ton ; besides  which  there  were  large  subscriptions  raised 
at  that  time  for  the  poor  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  much  to  the  injury,  for  a time, 


of  the  funds  of  our  institution. 


Under  the  pressure  of  all  these  circumstances  we  were  compelled  to  cease  giving  wages  to 
our  able-bodied  poor,  and  to  send  them  out  daily  as  idlers  on  the  streets,  merely  allowing  them 
their  usual  two  meals  a-day  ; this  enabled  us  to  allow  the  infirm  their  food  and  lodging-money. 
It  was  a most  painful  and  harassing  expedient,  but  one  in  which  the  good  conduct  of  the  poor 
of  our  institution  was  strongly  exemplified.  The  institution  gradually  resumed  its  ordinary 
course.  A great  proportion  of  poor  now  in  our  institution  have  not  been  admitted  as  beggars,  but 
are  persons  who  must  beg  if  rejected.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a poor  person  should 
have  a recommendation  to  be  admitted ; but  we  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  admission 
without  recommendation,  to  induce  them  to  obtain  one.  After  the  omission  of  a poor  person  to 
attend  for  three  days,  strictly  speaking,  we  require , him  to  go  through  all  the  forms. of  an 
original  admission ; but  if  a reasonable  cause,  such  as  sickness,  is  assigned,  the  rule  is  not 
rigidly  enforced.  A great  many  of  the  poor  inmates  are  widows.  The  poor  consider  it  much 
better  to  contract  improvident  marriages  than  to  live  in  a state  of  concubinage,  from  a consci- 
entious feeling.  I do  not  consider  that  many  of  the  children  are  illegitimate ; I am  convinced 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  poor  consider  it  as  great  a disgrace  to  have  a bastard  as  the  highest 
order  of  females  do.  I have  known  instances  of  children  being  brought  to  us  as  deserted 
children,  or  as  orphans,  and  the  parents  come  to  the  institution  and  claim  them.  There  are  no 
cases  in  which  we  are  so  often  deceived  as  in  cases  of  deserted  children  and  alleged  orphanage. 
I never  knew  an  instance  of  an  inmate  becoming  insane.  We  have,  however,  had  many  epileptic 
cases.  I have  known  many  inmates  restored  to  their  former  condition  of  life ; but  the  great  body 
of  our  inmates  are  persons  who,  from  deficiency  of  skill  in  their  trades,  or  evil  habits,  are  likely 
to  become  permanent  encumbrances  on  society  if  encouraged.  We  conceive  that  the  institution 
was  established  merely  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  street  begging,  and  that,  if  we  purchased 
large  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of  any  manufacture  pursued  in  Dublin,  we 
should  interfere  with  trade  and  promote  that  distress  which  it  is  our  object  to  diminish.  We 
therefore  employ  our  poor  in  occupations  which  are  not  generally  followed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin ; they  are  not  profitable,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  public  should  pay  a premium 
for  encouraging  industry.  When  first  the  Paving  Board  applied  to  us  for  broken  shingles,  we 
inquired  whether  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  general  employment  of  the  labourers  in 
Dublin ; we  were  satisfied  at  the  time  that  it  did  not.  We  understood  that  the  shingles,  if  not 
broken  by  us,  would  be  broken  at  the  quarries.  If  we  desired  to  pursue  profitable  trades,  we 
should  find  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  one  requiring  any  nicety,  from  the  condition  of  the 
inmates.  The  bruising  of  oats  is  too  trifling  to  be  followed  up  as  a trade.  In  my  opinion 
education  is  spreading  among  the  poor,  but  that  it  has  not  hitherto  spread  so  extensively  as 
one  would  have  been  led  to  believe  from  public  report,  but  that  it  must  have  tended  in  some 
degree  to  prevent  pauperism.  The  school  attached  to  the  Mendicity  is  coeval  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  and  is  conducted  upon  the  monitor  system — partly,  I conceive,  Bell’s,  and 
partly  the  Lancasterian  system ; all  the  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school.  The  infant 
school  was  established  about  five  years  ago.  The  principle  agreed  on  from  the  beginning  was, 
that  all  religious  instruction  should  be  given  separately  on  fixed  days,  including  Sundays.  The 
business  of  the  boys’  school  is  reading,  writing,  arithmetic ; that  of  the  girls  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  learning  to  make  lace.  There  is  a sub-committee  of  education,  containing  all  the 
clerical  members  of  the  committee,  with  other  members,  without  a reference  to  whom  no  book 
can  be  introduced  into  general  use  in  the  school,  or  any  change  take  place;  this  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  general  committee.  The  management,  of  the  school  remains  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  years.  We  receive  a grant  in  aid  of  the  schools  from  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  £100  per  annum ; but  they  never  have  in  any  respect  interfered  with  our  schools, 
either  in  respect  to  books,  discipline,  elections  of  mastere,  or  otherwise.  We  never  received 
any  grant  from  any  former  board  of  education.  The  infant  school  is  conducted  upon  Wilder- 
spin  s plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious  part,  which  is  altogether  left  to  the  clergymen 
who  attend.  For  the  boys’  school  we  have  a master;  for  the  girls  we  have  a mistress,  and  a 
lace-mistress ; and  a,  mistress  for  the  infant  school.  The  younger  spinners  are  at  liberty  to 
attend  the  school-mistress  at  certain  times,  and  are  allowed  for  that  time  as  much  as  they  could 
have  earned  at  spinning ; their  doing  so  is  voluntary,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  attend.  The 
system  of  not  attempting  any  doctrinal  religious  instruction  in  the  general  teaching  of  the 
school  has  prevented  dissensions  on  the  subject,  and  was  considered  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  under  the  circumstances.  Instances  have  occurred  in  a year  or  six  months,  or  two 
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years,  after  they  had  quitted  it,  of  young  persons  coming  as  applicants  to  the  institution  who 
had  been  educated  there,  more  frequently  than  I could  have  anticipated  or  wished.  This  has 
arisen,  among  other  reasons,  because  people  who  have  taken  those  children  out  think  that 
they  have  paid  such  a compliment  to  them  that  they  expect  too  much  from  them;  frequently 
however,  from  bad  advice  from  people  belonging  to  them;  and  frequently  from  bad  advice  or 
wickedness  from  fellow-seiwants ;,  m the  place  where  they  go  to,  reproaching  them  with  having 
belonged  to  a charitable  institution  I conceive  that  the  education  they  receive  in  the  institu- 
te1 13  n°t  at  a“  calculated  to  unfit  them  for  a humble  station  in  life,  and  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Mendicity  I am  not  aware  to  what  extent  inmates  of  the  Mendicity 
may  have  been  educated  at  other  charitable  institutions;  but  I know  that  some  have  been. 
The  poor  are  generally  not  prone  to  communicate  their  having  been  thus  educated;  it  does 
not  form  a subject  of  our  inquiry. 


I am  apothecary  to  the  Mcnclraty  Institution,  and  reside  in  Great  Britain-streeL  I have 
been  apothecary  since  September  1829.  My  duties  are  to  dispense  the  medicines  prescribed 
for  by  the  physicians  at  the  institution,  and  prescribe  for  the  extern  sick;  the  extern  sick  are 
those  who  are  not  well  enough  to  attend  for  advice  at  the  institution  at  the  dispensary  there 
The  books  kept  at  the  dispensary  relating  to  the  patients  are,  first,  the  surgeon’s  books,  in 
which  the  patients  names  are  entered,  when  prescribed  for,  who  attend  the  dispensary  and 
second,  a book  of  the  extern  sick  in  which  their  names  are  entered,  residence,  disease,  and  day 
when  visited.  Before  a person  is  put  on  the  list  of  the  extern  sick  he  is  obliged  to  report 
himself  ill  to  the  committee.  I then  visit  him.  A fresh  report  is  made  every  week.  I make 
out  a list  every  Saturday  of  the  extern  sick,  with  a report  of  their  state.  All  the  sick  get 
medicine  and  attendance  gratis.  The  medicines  for  all  are  made  up  at  the  dispensary,  £id 
supplied  at  an  hour  of  Which  they  are  informed  when  visited.  The  hour  varies  according  to  the 
number  I have  to  see.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  regulation  for  taking  pupils.  I 
am  m private  practice,  which  is  allowed  by  the  institution.  I am  obliged  to  devote  from  10  to 
the  duties  of  my  office.  I am  not  obliged  to  be  present  when  the  patients  attend  for  advice  at 
the  institution ; the  attendance  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is  at  various  hours,  but  I generally 
know  when  they  attend,  that  I may  make  up  the  medicines  for  the  patients  for  whom  they 
prescribe  as  soon  as  possible,  the  patients  being  desired  to  wait  for  the  medicines.  I can  from 
my  book  ascertain,  the  exact  number  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  a given  period,  but  not  the 
number  of  persons.  Persons  are  frequently  placed  on  the  list  of  extern  sick  from  the  list  of 
persons  attending  for  advice  at  the  dispensary.  The  classes  of  diseases  with  wliich  the  sick 
admitted  to  the  dispensary  are  generally  afflicted  are,  in  winter,  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
typhus  fever ; in  summer  and  autumn  diarrhoea ; but  I don’t  conceive  they  prevail  more  in 
this  institution  than  elsewhere.  We  always  send  cases  of  fever  to  the  hospital.  I think  that 
the  persons  who  are  admitted  into  the  Mendicity  are  more  healthy  than  persons  in  a similar 
condition  of  life  elsewhere.  I found  by  observation  that  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
year  1832,  m Dublin,  it  was  six  weeks  before  we  had  a case  at  the  dispensary.  There  are 
some  very  old  persons  on  the  books  of  the  institution  ; a woman  died  lately  upwards  of  100 
years  of  age.  I don’t . know  whether  many  persons  are  admitted  on  the  institution  in  a state 
requiring  medical  advice.  There  arc  many  cases  of  persons  feigning  to  be  ill,  to  escape 
attendance  at  the.  institution.  I very  often  find  persons  on  the.  list  of  extern  sick  absent.  I 
visit  at  irregular  hours  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  imposition.  Out  of  100  extern  sick  I 
may  find  five  absent,  10  more  able  to  attend,  and  the  remainder  fit  cases  to  be  on  the  list ; 
50  out  of  100  on  the  list  of  extern  sick  are  permanently  on  the  list.  The  only  hospital  that 
we  have  the  power  of  transferring  sick  to  is  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital;  but  the  poor  of 
this  institution  are  of  course  admissible  into  other  hospitals,  just  the  same  as  if  not  on  our 
books.  I write  the  patient’s  name  and  address,  and  the  date  I sign  it ; that  is  put  into  the 
receiving-box  at  the  hospital,  and  the  physician  attached  to  the  hospital  who  visits  applicant 
gives  applicant  an  order  for  his  admission,  and  a cart,  is  sent  for  the  patient ; and  the  urgent 
cases  would  be  admitted  into  the  accident  wards  of  a surgical  hospital 


I am  assistant  secretary  of  the  Mendicity  Institution,  and  have  been  so  for  nearly  10  years. 
1 reside  at.  Miltown,  near  Dublin.  J attend  at  the  Mendicity  every  day  from  10  to  5,  or 
earlier  and  longer  if  required.  My  duty  is  to  take  down  the  cases  of  all  applicants  in  the 
application-book,  to  make  out  weekly  abstracts  for  the  general  committee  from  the  books  of 
the  day ; other,  and  oftener,  if  occasion  require.  A member  of  the  Rota  committee  attends 
every  day  to  consider  the  cases  in  the  application-hook ; such  cases  as  are  doubtful  are  left  for 
inspection,  and  I make  out  the  particulars  of  them  for  the  inspector  on  pieces  of  paper.  I 
issue  summonses  for  the  general  and  various  sub-committees.  I copy  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  into  the  minute-book,  and  perform  various  other  details.  State- 
ments of  cases  for  inspection  delivered  to  the  inspectors  are  brought  back  with  their  remarks 
them ; a reference  is  made  from  them  in  the  application-book,  and  they  are  numbered  and 
fried,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  referred  to  in  case  it  should  be  required.  When 
passage-money  is  ordered  for  die  transmission  of  English  paupers,  or  persons  having  claims  on 
parishes  in  England,  the  superintendent  signs  the  order  to  the  cashier  to  pay  the  money 
ordered  by  the  secretary,  and  the  amount  so  given  is  entered  in  the  registry-book  by  me 
opposite  their  names,  so  that,  if  ever  they  apply  for  relief  again,  inquiry  may  be  made  for  the 
money  they  have  received.  The  same  routine  is  observed  with  respect  to  persons  sent  into  the 
country ; in  some  few  cases  in  a year  (four  or  five)  money  is  returned ; 5s.  to  a family  is  the 
greatest  sum  given  for  transmission  for  sending  into  the  interior.  I do  not  remember  less  than 
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Is.  6 d.,  I do  not  recollect  more  than  4.s\,  given  to  an  individual.  We  used  to  pay  only  Is.  before 
steam -vessels  were  established;  we  now  pay  2s.  6 d.,  and  6 d.  each  for  sea  store.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  street  inspector,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  inspect  doubtful  cases.  I receive  18s.  6 d.  a-week, 
salary,  and  an  annual  gratuity  ot  £10;  £2  or  £3  is  sometimes  given  to  the  street  inspec- 
tor. I do  not  think  there  are  more  beggars  about  the  streets  than  were  seven  years  ago. 
My  duty  likewise  is  to  prepare  abstracts,  &c.,  for  the  general  meeting.  The  best-looking  and 
healthiest  paupers  in  the  Mendicity  are  those  who  are  longest  in  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  institution  is  beneficial  in  inducing  habits  of  regularity  and  order ; and,  again,  as  to  exercise, 
being  obliged  to  come  for  their  meals  and  return  afterwards,  is  better  than  if  they  were  kept  in 
dose  rooms.  Another  benefit  is,  that  by  our  teaching  the  spinning  of  flax,  we  have  made  it  a 
branch  of  trade  in  Dublin.  A great  number  of  the  female  applicants  are  wives  of  shoemakers 
and  tailors,  particularly  the  latter;  a great  number  of.  them  are  servants,  but  those  who  have 
no  other  trade  call  themselves  servants.  One  of  the  causes  is  this,  that  there  is  great  combina- 
tion among  the  shoemakers  and  tailors.  We  have  taught  a great  number  of  young  girls  to 
spin;  at  first  we  put  them  under  a female  superintendent;  for  the  first  two  weeks  we  gave  them 
an  extra  sum  in  addition  to  what  they  could  earn,  for  the  next  two  weeks  a less  sum,  diminishing 
gradually  till  the  ninth  week,  and  then  we  consider  them  equal  to  earn  sufficient  to  support 
themselves.  All  the  work  done  in  this  institution  is  task-work,  and  we  appropriate  the  descrip- 
tion of  work  to  the  capability  of  the  person  employed.  I do  not  think  that  any  persons  in  the 
institution  have  any  money  in  the  savings’  banks.  The  women  who  have  any  children  to 
manage  are  employed  in  knitting  when  there  is  any  for  them  to  do.  We  have  steel  mills  for 
bruising  oats,  at  which  about  six  men  are  employed ; they  get  2d.  a barrel  of  14  stone.  A man 
might  bruise  three  or  four  barrels  a-day ; they  do  not  pay  for  their  food ; I think  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  are  generally  pleased  to  be  employed,  and  anxious  to  work,  and  especially 
when  we  require  them  to  pay  for  their  food. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  much  more  minute  in  their  inquiries  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Mendicity  Association  than  they  had  originally  intended,  and  have  introduced  into 
their  Report  many  matters  of  minor  detail,  which,  under  any  other  circumstances  but  those  of 
an  inquiry  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  any,  to  what  extent,  and  of  what  nature,  com- 
pulsory provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  would  savour  not  a little  of  unnecessary  atten- 
tion to  circumstances  of  trifling  importance.  The  Mendicity  Association  may  be  said  to 
represent  a poor  law  in  miniature ; it  offers  relief  to  all  who  are  willing  to  gain  a livelihood  by 
honest  labour,  provides  food,  and  aims  at  giving  the  means  of  obtaining  the  few  remaining 
necessaries  of  life  to  those  who,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  are  unable  to  work ; it  provides 
medicine  and  advice  for  the  sick,  education  for  the  children,  and  parents  for  the  orphans,  and, 
above  all,  appears  to  have  a direct  tendency  to  encourage  a spirit  of  industry  and  indepen- 
dence. It  is  impossible  to  see  the  smiling  and  happy  faces  of  the  children,  who  by  being 
admitted  into  this  asylum  enjoy  the  benefit  of  moral  and  religious  education,  and  in  whose 
tender  minds  honesty  and  industry  are  early  inculcated,  and  not  reflect  that  but  for  this  associa- 
tion, and  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  exertions  of  its  supporters  and  conductors,  these 
poor  children  might  have  been  a disgrace  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  pest  of  society ; and  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  great  as  are  its  advantages  in  temporarily  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  hungry  and  the  naked,  its  advantages  in  a moral  point  of  view  have  a still  greater  claim 
to  our  attention  and  respect ; while  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  beggars  who  frequent  the 
streets  of  Dublin  present  ample  food  for  melancholy  reflection,  a gleam  of  sunshine  breaks 
through  the  clouds  which  gather  upon  the  mental  horizon  when  we  see  the  numbers  of  poor 
who,  forsaking  the  paths  of  vice  and  imposture,  prefer  the  order  and  regularity  of  this  society 
to  the  dependence  and  vagrancy  of  a life  of  mendicancy,  though  perhaps  more  lucrative.  To 
suppose  that-this  institution,  or  that  any  even  universal  system,  could  for  many  years  really 
suppress  mendicancy,  would  argue  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  lamentable 
insufficiency  of  employment,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  well-administered  charitable  funds, 
and  the  consequent  system  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  have  too  extensively  contributed  to 
demoralize  many  amongst  the  lower  orders  to  hope  that  the  ill  effects  can  soon  be  eradicated. 
The  present  and  probably  even  the  next  generation  must  have  passed  away  before  the  evils  of 
ages  can  be  repaired, — the  very  recollection  of  old  habits  must  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  one  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  usefulness  of  the  Mendicity  Association  may  be  traced  is  its  voluntary  nature ; that  it 
is  under  no  control  whatever ; that  it  has  power  to  give  or  to  refuse  relief : the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  relief  which  the  Society  grants  are  regulated  exclusively  upon  its  own  discretion.  The 
members  are  thus  enabled  to  encourage  merit  wherever  they  find  it,  and  to  insist  upon  what- 
ever rules  they  think  fit  to  make  as  the  conditions  upon  which  aid  is  granted;  and  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  that  the  rules  which  they  have  laid  down,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  act,  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  excellent  objects  which  they  have 
in  view.  Mr.  Haliday’s  attention  was  called  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  and  whether  an  applicant  would  be  refused  relief  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress 
by  his  own  misconduct.  The  following  are  his  replies  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioners : — 

The  conduct  of  the  mendicants  in  the  institution  is  generally  good. 

There  are  some  most  vicious  characters  in  the  institution;  but  being  in  absolute  distress,  and 
having  no  means  of  support  except  by  a continuance  of  vicious  practices  or  by  street  begging, 
we  are  compelled  by  the  principles  of  the  institution  to  receive  them. 

The  Dublin  beggars  are  much  worse  characters  than  those  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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Any  who  will  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institution  we  exclude,  and  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  refuse  compliance  they  are  excluded. 

They  cannot  be  in  great  want  of  food  if  they  will  not  conduct  themselves  with  common 
decency  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

But  although  we  know  that  a person  has  just  come  out  of  prison,  after  having  been  convicted 
of  some  heinous  ofFence,  we  do  not  exclude  him  if  in  want. 

The  only  disqualification  for  relief  from  the  association  is  having  other  means  of  support. 

The  middle  aged,  those  from  20  to  40  years  of  age,  are  the  most  refractory. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  could  act  otherwise.  Were  relief  once  refused  to  any,  however 
unworthy,  objects,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  the  idle 
and  the  profligate  might  not  rush  into  the  streets,  defying  contradiction  to  their  assertion  that 
they  had  been  refused  relief  at  the  Mendicity : the  weak  would  yield  to  their  importunities, 
the  selfish  would  purchase  temporary  relief  from  the  annoyance,  and  both  would  combine  with 
many  of  the  charitable  again  to  make  mendicancy  a profitable  occupation,  and  the  idle  and 
the  dissolute  would  thrive  upon  those  alms  which  ought  to  be  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
honesty  and  industry,  instead  of  for  the  promotion  of  imposture  and  fraud.  But  apply  the 
same  rule  to  any,  even  the  most  general,  system  under  the  management  of  persons  armed  with 
the  full  powers  of  the  law,  the  same  conclusions  appear  to  arise  -with  still  stronger  force, 
arising  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  constituting  any  tribunal  capable  of  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  the  applicants  for  relief.  The  latter  could  easily  be  supplied  with  excuses  against 
many,  of  the  grounds  for  refusal  which  might  be  urged  against  them : the  boundary  which 
should  separate  the  worthy  from  the  unworthy  could  never  be  clearly  laid  down  : the  expense 
of  litigating  the  question  would  often  exceed  the  amount  required : the  paupers  would  make 
common  cause  in  the  defence  of  one  another,  till  at  last,  and  that  very  soon,  all  attempt  at  dis- 
crimination would  be  found  utterly  useless. 

Mr.  Abbott  stated,  in  his  examination,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a provision  for  the  poor,  like  this 
institution,  where  they  give  labour  for  the  money  allowed  them,  is  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  independence  ; and  he  assigns  as  his  reason  that  which,  though  encompassed  on  every 
side  with  difficulties,  will  probably  be  considered  as  the  corner-stone  upon  which  any  system 
of  poor  laws  must  be  built.  The  allowances  of  the  institution  are  too  low  to  induce  any  to 
quit  their  ordinary  employment,  or  to  prevent  any  from  being  glad  to  seek  employment  if  they 
can  get  it  elsewhere.  The  institution  has  therefore  to  steer  between  giving  too  much,  which 
would  tend  to  make  it  attractive,  and  consequently  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the 
poor,  and  giving  too  little,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  a livelihood  of  the  most 
scanty  nature.  That  they  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  first  danger  is  evident  from  the 
exceeding  lowness  of  the  allowances,  and  from  the  fact  that,  in  seasons  when  labour  is  to  be 
obtained,  numbers  leave  the  institution,  and  obtain  employment  elsewhere.  That  they  have 
avoided  the  second  is  not  so  obviously  proved  from  the  numbers  who  flock  to  it  for  its  advan- 
tages. But  they  are  met  with  this  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  lowness  of  their  allowances 
would  appear  to  have  a direct  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  market  of  labour.  To  avoid  this 
is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  institution,  .or  else  they  would  only  increase,  in  the  end,  that 
distress  which  it  is  their  aim  to  remove.  We  therefore,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  employ  our  poor  in 
occupations  which  are  not  generally  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin : they  are  not 
profitable,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  public  should  pay  a premium  for  encouraging  industry. 
And  here  the  Assistant  Commissioners  cannot  help  noticing  the  remarkably  -small  number  of 
able-bodied  poor  who  have  recourse  to  this  society.  By  the  statistical  tables  it  appears  that  on 
the  1st  of  January  1833  the  proportion  of  able-bodied  men  was  only  1 in  28,  and  of  women 
only  one  in  21^ ; and  this  at  a time  of  year  when  the  proportion  of  able-bodied  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  greatest.  On  the  1st  of  January  1834  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  regret 
observe  that  the  proportion  of  able-bodied  men  was  raised  to  1 in  10;  of  women  it  was  1 in 
25.  But  the  proportion  always  has  been  small,  and  consequently,  though  labour  is  enforced 
in  all  possible  cases,  it  is  not  profitable  labour,  and  thus  the  lowness  of  the  allowances  has  not 
the  effect  of  throwing  others  out  of  employment.  Any  other- observations  that  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  might  make  would  probably  lead  them  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  ought 
to  bound  their  remarks.  This  alone  they  must  add,  that  the  system  upon  which  this  insti- 
tution has  been  conducted  has  now  stood  the  test  of  some  years  in  seasons  of  no  ordinary 
distress,  and  surrounded  with  no  ordinary  difficulties,  and  appears  to  have  met  with  no  ordi- 
nary success.  How  far  this  system  is  capable  of  being  enlarged,  or  introduced  into  general 
and  complete  use,  or  how  far  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  so  to  do,  it  is  not  their  province  to 
discuss.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  committee  that  in  case  of  any  assistance 
from  Government,  in  the  nature  of  parliamentary  grant,  given  and  accepted,  many  would  no 
longer  act,  probably  because  they  fear  that  their  power  would  be  controlled,  and  their  means 
of  usefulness  crippled.  And  yet  they  have  had  to  contend  against  the  apathy  of  five-sixths  of 
'the  inhabitants  of  Dublin.  Its  success  wholly  depends  upon  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
small  minority,  who  dedicate  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  property,  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-beings.  Once  since  its  establishment,  in  the  year  1831,  they  were  obliged  partially  to 
close  their  doors,  which  Mr.  Abbott  thus  feelingly  describes  in  his  evidence : — “ A heavy  fall  of 
snow  early  in  that  year  had  reduced  to  great  destitution  many  of  the  poor  in  Dublin : for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  year  potatoes  were  at  a very  high  rate  (£3.  3s.  7 d.  per  ton),  although 
they  became  afterwards  so  cheap  as  to  reduce  their  average  cost  for  the  year  to  £1.  17s.  9 d. 
per  ton ; besides  which  there  were  large  subscriptions  raised  at  that  time  for  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  much  to  the  injury,  for  a time,  of  our  institution.  Under  the  pressure  of  all  these 
circumstances  we  were  compelled  to  cease  giving  wages  to  our  able-bodied  poor,  and  to  send 
them  out  daily  as  idlers  in  the  streets,  merely  allowing  them  their  usual  two  meals  a-day:  this 
enabled  us  to  allow  the  infirm  their  food  and  lodging-money.  It  was  a most  painful  and  ha- 
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rassing  expedient,  and  one  in  which  the  good  conduct  of  the  pool- in  our  institution  was  strongly- 
exemplified.” 

The  committee  have  been  twice  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  parading  the 
mendicants  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  awaken  its  inhabitants  to  a sense  o°f  the 
distress  which  this  institution  conceals  from  public  gaze,  and  of  the  mischief  to  society  which 
its  dissolution  would  entail ; and  at  the  present  moment  the  public  papers  announce  that  its 
treasury  is  nearly  exhausted,  while  the  number  of  inmates  is  considerably  above  the  usual 
average  at  this  period  of  the  year. 


PLEASANTS’  ASYLUM* 

Mr.  Thomas  Pleasants  by  his  last  will,  bearing  date  the  1st  of  January  1815,  left  his 
house  in  Camden-street,  and  the  sum  of  £1,200  per  annum  out  of  his  personal  estate,  for  the 
‘ purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion of  poor  orphan  Protestant  girls  in  some  branch  of  industry  that  would  be  likely  to 
qualify  them  to  earn  a livelihood  after  their  stated  time  to  remain  therein  had  expired,  such  as 
knitting,  straw-liat  making,  & c.,  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  his  three  executors, 
Joshua  Pasley  and  John  Coates,  Esqrs.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamble,  who  were  to  have 
£1  GO  a- year  out  of  the  income  of  the  institution,  each  during  his  attention  only ; and  then- 
successors,  .always  to  be  curates,  to  be  chosen  by  the  survivors,  and  to  have  £52  a-year.  He 
anticipated  that  the  income  of  the  institution  might  be  increased  from  the  profits  of  what  the 
inmates  might  manufacture.  He  left  the  age  for  admitting  t.hc  girls  to  the  discretion  of  the 
governors ; they  were  to  be  of  sound  Protestant  stock  by  fathers’  and  mothers’  side  ; and  the 
wholesomeness  of  their  constitutions,  and  their  dispositions  and  conduct,  to  be  strictly  inquired 
into; — St.  Bride’s  parish  to  have  the  preference,  St.  Peter’s  the  next,  and  afterwards  from  any 
other,  on  the  producing  an  authentic  certificate  from  the  minister,  curates,  and  churchwardens 
of  it ; the  number  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  fund,  and  the  time  for  remaining  to  be  till  properly 
marriageable,  and  then  to  be  matched  to  areal  Protestant;  a farmer  to  be  preferred;  the  por- 
tion to  be  according  to  his  and  her  merit,  not  to  exceed  £300,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  interest 
of  the  residuum  of  his  property  after  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies.  Mr.  Pleasants 
appointed  Mr.  Pasley,  Mr.  Gamble,  and  Mr.  Coates,  executors  of  his  will,  and  died  the  1st 
of  March  1818.  Mr.  Coates  never  acted  as  executor,  but  did  as  governor  till  the  year  1826. 
The  institution  was  opened  very  shortly  after  Mr.  Pleasants’  death,  upon  which  occasion. 
22  orphans  were  elected;  the  present  number,  however,  is  only  16.  They  receive  board, 
lodging,  and  education,  being  instructed  in  music,  French,  and  such  other  accomplishments 
as  may  qualify  them  for  being  governesses ; and  upon  quitting  it  are  allowed  the  sum  of  £40 
as  a marriage  portion,  apprentice  fee,  or  outfit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  at  present  involved  in  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  present  available  annual  income  is  £576.  6s.  6 d.,  arising  from  Government  securities; 
and  it  is  entitled  to  two  sums — one  of  £7,500  late  currency,  secured  by  mortgage,  upon  which 
there  is  due  about  £8,000  sterling ; the  other  of  £1,000,  likewise  secured  by  mortgage ; and 
both  which  sums  aTe  expected  shortly  to  be  paid  off.  A bill  in  Chancery  was  filed  against 
the  first-mentioned  mortgager  by  Mr.  Pleasants,  and  the  suit  was  continued  by  his  executors. 
The  expense  of  the  institution,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  seven  years,  is  £980  per  annum. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Expenditure  of  the  Asylum  for  the  last  Seven  Years, 
and  ending  the  31st.  of  March  1832. 

A Statement  showing  the  N ames  and  Date  of  Admission  and  Age  at  that  time  of  all  the  Chil- 
dren at  present  Inmates  of  the  Asylum,  and  specifying  whether  both  (or,  if  only  one,  which) 
of  the  parents  of  each  was  then  dead. 

A Statement  showing  the  Names,  Ages,  and  Period  of  Discharge  from  the  Asylum  of  all 
the  Children  admitted  at.  the  first  Election  in  August  1818 ; and 

A Table  showing  the  present  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Asylum,  together  with  the  Salary, 
Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 

W e append  such  extracts  from  the  will  of  Mr.  Pleasants  as  relate  to  the  foundation  of  this 
institution. 


“ The  fifteen  thousand  pounds  I leave  and  bequeath  to  a use  that  my  ever  beloved  Milley 
frequently  spoke  of,  and  wishes  to  set  on  foot — an  institution  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
appropriate  education  of  poor  orphan  Protestant  children,  girls,  and  none  but  Protestant  girls, 
in  some  branch  of  industry  that  would  be  likely  to  qualify  them  to  earn  a livelihood  after  their 
stated  time  to  remain  in  the  school  had  expired,  such  as  knitting,  straw-hat  making,  or 
whatever  else  could  be  thought  upon  to  be  best ; and  I would  have  sanguine  hope  of  its  success 
under  the  planning  and  superintendence  of  the  Reverend  John  Reade,  wonderful  man  of 
Stillorgan,  and  aided  in  the  execution  by  my  executors,  Mr.  Joshua  Pasley  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Coates, who,  I rely  on  it,  would  give  all  the  assistance  that  either  knowledge  would  enable 
them,  and  their  time  permit  them  to  do.  The  income  of  the  fifteen  thousand  is  nine  hundred 
a-year,  besides  what,  if  the  institution  succeeds,  may  arise  from  the  profits  of  what  they  may 
manufacture.  In  compensation  of  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Reade  would  be  at  in  forming  a plan 
and  setting  the  undertaking  a-going,  I bequeath  to  him  one.  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  commences  his  trial ; and,  if  it  be  brought  to  bear  a promising  appearance 

* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  VI. 
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L in  that  case,  bequeath  to  the  said  Rev.  John  Reade,  Joshua  Pasley,  and  John  Coates,  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year  each,  out  of  the  nine  hundred  a-year,  to  continue  to  each  during  his 
attention  only,  to  take  date  on  the  day  of  the  institution,  to  be  paid  half-yearly ; and  each 
person’s  said  salary  to  cease  on  his  death,  or  not  being  able  to  give  up  his  time  to  attend ; and, 
on  a vacancy  by  death  or  relinquishment,  a new  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  two,  so  that 
there  may  always  be  three  governors,  at  one  hundred  a-year  each,  under  the  conditions  afore- 
said; and  I beseech  that  the  choice  of  a new  governor  may  chastely  be,  without  favour  or 
affection,  from  his  merit  only  ; and  they  are  to  model  the  business  according  to  their  best 
suggestions,  and  to  lay  such  foundation,  and  to  form  it  in  general  in  such  a way,  as  to  stand 
the  most  probable  chance  of  taking  effect,  and  being  permanent.  And  as  to  Mr.  Reade, 
should  he  not  be  capable  to  act  himself,  from  having  so  much  employment  already,  he  is 
requested  to  think  of  somebody  to  be  named  in  his  stead,  ranking  highest  in  his  good  opinion. 
And  I further  request  that  he  mil  adjust  such  salaries  for  a matron  or  instructress,  or  what- 
ever she  may  be  called,  and  for  a clerk  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  for  any  other  person  for  any 
Other  station,  that  may  seem  to  him  to  be  necessary.  And  for  the  use  of  said  school,  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,  I bequeath  my  house  in  Camden-street,  No.  67,  subject  to 
the  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  and  repairs,  which  I beg  may  be  all  regularly  attended  to,  with  the 
stable,  other  offices,  and  garden,  most  strictly  enjoining  that  there  may  not  be  any  alteration 
made  in  the  house  but  what  will  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  adapting  it  for  a school ; 
and  an  apartment  above  for  the  mistress  to  sleep  in,  and  one  below  to  eat  in,  and  occasionally 
sit  in,  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  governors,  and  such  furniture  for  both  as  may  be  sufficient. 
The  age  for  admitting  the  girls  I shall  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor ; they  are  to  be 
of  sound  Protestant  stock,  by  fathers’  and  mothers’  side,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  consti- 
tutions, and  their  dispositions  and  conduct,  should  be  strictly  inquired  into.  Bride’s  parish 
to  have  the  preference,  Peter's  the  next,  and  afterwards  from  any  other,  on  the  producing  an 
authentic  certificate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors,  from  the  minister,  curates,  and 
churchwardens  of  it ; the  number  to  be  always  proportioned  to  the  fund : the  time  for  continuance 
I also  leave  to  the  governors;  I wish  it  to  be  till  properly  marriageable,  and  then  to  be  matched 
to  real  Protestants,  none  other ; and,  if  any  of  them  should  be  in  any  tolerable  degree  appear- 
ing fit  to  make  a farmer’s  wife,  I would  prefer  a farmer.  The  portion  to  be  according  to  his 
and  her  merit,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  pounds ; said  portions  to  be  paid  out  of  the  interest 
of  the  residuum  of  my  fortune,  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  after  discharging  my  debts  of 
all  sorts,  after  settling  and  getting  acquittances  for  the  contracts  that  I may  happen  to  be 
engaged  in,  after  my  legacies  are  paid  off,  and  the  annuities  I have  granted;  but  not  meaning, 
N.B.  to  wait  for  the  commencing  for  giving  portions  till  the  last  of  the  annuities  be  extinct ; 
no,  but  after  my  debts,  contracts,  and  legacies  are  all  completely  cleared  off,  and  the  year’s 
annuities,  then  to  see  what  portions,  if  any  wanted,  that  year’s  produce  will  afford,  and  such 
produce  to  be  every  year,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained,  which  is  to  be  at  the  close  of  each  year 
offhand,  lodged  in  Latouche’s  bank,  to  be  ready  for  the  said  portion  purpose.  I desire  that 
my  intended  school  in  my  house  in  Camden-street  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  canal  de- 
bentures, that  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  which  I have  left  it  may  be  deemed,  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent.,  to  produce  nine  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  to  be  always  forthcoming,  out  of 
the  most  immediately  answering  part  of  my  property,  at.  the  time  of  its  being  wanted;  and  as 
that  sum  might  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  different  demands,  I hereby  give,  in  addition  to  it, 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  to  be  also  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  most  responsible  and  best  pay- 
ing securities,  the  two  sums  making  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  a hundred  a month, 
which  I hope  will  be  sufficient  for  everything — for  rent,  taxes,  repairs,  incidental  matters, 
salaries,  servants’  wages,  remuneration  to  the  visitors,  and  for  the  clothing,  maintenance,  and 
education,  in  as  respectable  a manner  and  condition,  of  as  many  as  the  house  may  conveniently 
and  healthfully  hold ; and  I particularly  request  the  attending  to  the  most  valuable,  part  of 
education  (that  of  the  heart).  And  as  Mr.  Reade  has  such  an  abundance  of  charitable 
occupations  on  his  hands,  and  living  in  the  country  too,  it  ought  not,  on  considering  it,  to  be 
imagined  that  he  could  lend  his  wished-for  aid  to  Camden-street,  so  I revoke  him,  and  in  his 
stead  name  my  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamble,  of  well-known  ability,  and  unwearied 
in  endeavouring  to  do  good,  and  his  remuneration  to  be  the  same  as  my  two  other  trustees. 
And,  further,  I said  in  the  last  page  that  Mr.  Gamble  is  to  have  the  same  gratuity  as  his  co- 
trustees, Mr.  Pasley  and  Mr.  Coates,  a hundred  a-year.  And  I say  in  this  page  that  it  is  to 
be  no  precedent — that  of  their  successors  to  be  but  fifty -two,  and  a pretty  thing  too,  as  I shall 
explain.  The  reason  for  naming  a hundred  is  on  account  of  their  loss  of  time  from  their  own 
affairs,  the  trouble  of  planning  and  putting  business  in  train,  and  of  the  various  trials  I have 
had  of  their  capacities  and  good  faith.  Now  their  successors  are  always  to  he  curates  of 
approved  conduct,  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office,  and  who  have  little  or  no  means  but 
their  curacy — too  often  the  case.  Fifty-two  pounds  a-year  for  fifty-two  weekly  attendances, 
for  a few  hours  each  visit,  will  be  an  easy  earning — no  contemptible  addition  to  the  church 
income ; and  I would  have,  from  the  commencement  or  opening  of  the  school,  two  female 
■visitors,  also  widows,  as  little  encumbered  with  family  as  possible,  and  preparatively  sought 
for  amongst  the  sufferers  by  the  Royal  Canal,  or  any  other  bad  luck;  and  who  have  not  in  any 
shape  been  instrumental  to  their  misfortunes  by  foolishly  living  beyond  their  sphere,  enter- 
taining, card-playincr  &c.  Wlfen  two  of  proper  character  are  hit  on,  they  are  to  have  a 
month’s  trial,  and,  if  not  qualified  as  to  capacity,  they  are  to  be  paid  four  pounds  each,  a 
pound  a-week,  their  compensations  being  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  curates,  and  othera  are  to 
he  looked  for  ; no  remonstrance  in  their  favour  to  be  heard,  or  to  haVe  any  effect.  The  interest 
of  the  establishment  I entreat  may  ever  be  a leading  object;  and  when  a choice  is  made, 
whether  of  two  or  of  one,  it  must  always  be  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  three  trustees,  and 
they  are  to  visit  regularly,  not  week  about ; no  excuse,  except  allowed  by  the  trustees.  If 
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not  allowed,  not  to  get  that  week’s  pound.  One  month’s  wilful  absence  to  disqualify  any 
visitor,  male  or  female,  from  further  allowance,  and  no  pay  for  that  month.  Anew  election  if 
such  an  event  should  he,  but  I shall  enjoy  the  thought  that  there  will  not.  Dublin  abounds  with 
people  inclined  to  charity,  and  I will  not.  suppose  any  of  them,  of  either  sex,  to  undertake  the 
trust  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  it ; let  them  act  like  trustees  I have  named,  and  I confide  in  it 
all  will  be  ri^ht.  I would  have  the  concerns  insured,  and  to  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  and  punctually  renewed.  And  as  (and,  I believe,  I have  already  remarked 
it)  the  different  preparations  for  opening  the  school  are  not  to  be  expected  to  be  brought  about 
suddenly,  but  will  take  some  months,  may  be  six;  if  for  that  time,  or  any  lesser  time,  Joshua 
Pasley  shall,  of  a piece  with  his  usual  friendship,  be  so  kind  as  to  continue  in  the  house  for  the 
safety  of  it.” 


I am  treasurer  of  Pleasants’  Asylum.  The  asylum  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Pleasants,  who  died  the  1st  of  March  1818.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  property,  subject  to  certain  annuities,  and  with  the  exception  of  certain  legacies, 
to  Samuel  Coates,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamble,  and  myself,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  an  asylum  for  female  orphans,  exclusively  Protestants,  those  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Bride  to’have  the  preference,  to  be  the  children  of  respectable  parents.  The.  property 
consisted  only  of  personal  property,  canal  debentures,  bonds,  and  mortgages.  The  canal 
debentures  have  been  sold,  and  mortgages  have  been  paid,  and  the  produce  invested,  under  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  funds,  now  produces  an  income  of  nearly  £600 
per  annum.  There  is  now  an  outstanding  bond  due  by  Mr.  Revell,  of  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
and  a debt  due  by  mortgage  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Roberts,  near  Cahir,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  for  £7,500,  late  currency,  and  costs  and  arrears  of  interest  will  make  the  produce 
about  £9,000  sterling.  The  only  present  incumbrance  on  the  funds  of  the  institution  is  an  annuity 
of  £50  a-year  to  a servant  of  the  late  founder.  The  salaries  of  the  then  governors  appointed 
by  the  will  were  £100  a-year,  late  currency,  to  each ; their  successors  to  have  £52  a-year.  The 
new  governors  were  to  be  curates  of  the  church  of  England.  Mr.  Coates,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Gamble,  and  myself,  were  the  then  governors  appointed  by  the  will.  Mr.  Coates  did  not  act 
as  executor,  but  he  did  as  governor,  till  his  death  in  January,  1826,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drury 
was  elected  by  the  surviving  governors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr. 
Drury  acted  as  governor  till  his  death  in  March,  1827,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  was  elected, 
and  acted  as  governor  till  he  resigned  upon  obtaining  a living  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  May 
1832,  when  the  Rev.  Richard  Ardill,  one  of  the  present  governors,  was  elected.  The  Rev  Mr. 
Thomas  Gamble  acted  as  governor  till  his  death  in  February,  1831,  when  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Short  was  elected.  By  the  will  Mr.  Pleasants  appropriated  his  own  house  in  Camden-street 
to  the  asylum  house.  The  other  salaries  paid  are  to  two  visiting  matrons,  being  Protestants, 
who  receive  £52  a-year  each.  The  secretary  is  a paid  officer.  Besides  the  £600  a-year,  we 
have  received  the  income  of  £60  a-year  regularly  on  the  bond  for  £1,000 ; but  there  has 
been  a lawsuit  carried  on  in  respect  of  the  mortgage  for  £7,500,  and  the  interest  has  been 
very  irregularly  paid,  and  there  are  now  considerable  arrears.  We  had,  soon  after  Mr. 
Pleasants’  death,  a lawsuit,  which  existed  for  a short  term,  with  the  heir  of  the  testator,  so 
that  we  had  no  means  to  commence  carrying  the  objects  of  the  will  into  effect  until  we  sold 
some  of  the  canal  debentures.  The  lawsuit  respecting  the  mortgage  for  £7,500  was  instituted 
long  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  and  the  executors  continued  it ; and  the  receiver  was 
appointed  shortly  after  his  death,  Mr.  George  Carr,  of  New  Ross,  by  an  order  of  the  Court. 
The  asylum  was  opened  in  the  year  Mr.  Pleasants  died,  in  the  month  of  September,  1818 : 
20  or  21  children  were  then  admitted.  The  children  are  instructed  in  English,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  needlework,  knitting,  making  straw  bonnets,  and  such  other  industrious 
employments  as  may  enable  them  to  obtain  a livelihood.  We  have  them  now  instructed 
in  music,  French,  and  such  other  accomplishments  as  may  fit  them  for  governesses.  This 
change  of  plan  was  in  consequence  of  numerous  charities  employing  their  objects  in  teaching 
needlework,  so  that  we  found  it  likely  to  afford  a very  precarious  means  of  subsistence.  This 
change  was  about  12  months  ago.  It  has  not  been  attended  with  great  increased  expense ; 
about  £31.  10.r.  a-year.  The  housekeeper  has  now  £23.  Is.  (id.,  and  the  governess  £31.  10j. 
We  have  likewise  an  apothecary,  to  whom  we  give  £20  a-year  for  attendance,  and  £10  a-year 
for  medicine,  late  currency.  The  children  admitted  are  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
time  they  remain  is  discretionary.  Testator  likewise  desired  that  a marriage  portion  should 
be  given,  not  exceeding  £300,  provided  that  there  should  be  a surplus  over  the  expenditure  of 
£1,200  a-year.  We  give  premiums  to  persons  willing  to  take  apprentices,  not  exceeding 
£40  each.  The  orphans  likewise  have  them  food  and  clothing.  The  present  number  of 
orphans  is  17.  The  only  qualifications  for  the  admission  of  children  are,  that  they  should 
have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  and  that  they  or  their  surviving  parent  are  or  is 
unable  to  support  them.  Any  time  before  the  election  we  receive  memorials,  according  to  a 
printed  form,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  by  a physician,  and  other 
respectable  persons.  The  governors  elect  upon  the  testimony  of  these  memorials.  The 
governors  have  no  right  of  presenting  to  a vacancy ; they  are  not  excluded  from  signing  a 
memorial,  but  it  never  has  occurred ; they  are  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  one  another 
the  merits  of  any  case  within  their  own  knowledge.  The  governors  are  guided  in  the  election 
by  the  memorials.  The  circumstances  to  which  the  greatest  weight  is  given  are  when  both 
parents  are  dead,  and  number  in  family,  and  respectability ; for  we  do  not  admit  those  whom 
we  consider  proper  objects  for  a parochial  school.  We  should  prefer  a child,  the  daughter  of 
a barrister,  lawyer,  physician,  or  other  respectable  person,  to  the  daughter  of  a mechanic, 
where  there  was  similar  destitution.  It  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  selecting  proper  objects. 
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that  they  must  be  the  children  of  respectable  persons ; but  we  take  every  precaution,  and 
make  every  inquiry  into  whether  the  surviving  parent  or  friends  are  able  to  support  them. 
We  do  not  admit  illegitimate  children.  We  never  elect  a child  unless  her  memorial  has  been 
a sufficiently  long  time  before  the  governors  to  enable  us  to  make  every  inquiry.  It  is  the  duty 
of  each  governor  to  make  inquiry  separately,  and  communicate  the  result  to  the  others.  We 
never  elect  except  all  the  governors  are  present ; if  only  two  are  present  the  election  is  put 
off;  I think  the  majority  have  a power  of  electing,  but  such  a thing  never  occurred.  No 
child  has  ever  been  elected  except  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  three  governors,  except 
during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Gamble,  who  was  incapable  of  attending;  the  other  two  governors 
then  elected,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  we  first  applied.  The 
oldest  orphan  now  in  the  asylum  is  22  years  of  age.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  time  for  which 
they  are  to  be  kept.  The  greatest  age  to  which  we  ever  keep  an  orphan  is  till  24  or  25. 
There  are  none  now  of  those,  first  admitted;  the  last  one  died  within  the  last  12  months.  £40 
is  given  as  a premium  of  apprenticeship ; a like  sum  is  given  to  others  who  leave,  or  else  part 
is  invested  in  the  purchase  of  wearing  apparel,  and  the  remainder,  or  the  whole  of  the  sum,  if 
no  outfit  is  purchased,  is  given,  or  placed  at  their  disposal  in  a savings’  bank.  The  asylum 
is  held  on  a bishop’s  lease,  at  a rent  of  £40  per  annum,  late  currency. 

Forty  pounds  is  the  largest  sum  ever  given,  except  nearly  £50  to  a girl  who  went  to  India. 
The  amount  of  interest  on  stock  is  £575.  16s.  6d.,  clear  of  Usher’s  poundage.  The  sum  of 
£40  is  invariably  given  to  the  girls  that  are  worthy,  unless  they  leave  upon  obtaining  a pro- 
perty. There  was  one  girl  who  left  it  without  receiving  the  £40,  for  unworthiness ; one 
girl  did  not  get  it ; another  was  taken  away  by  her  mother,  and  did  not  get  the  £40;  another 
girl  likewise  absented  herself  without  leave,  married,  and  did  not  get  the  £40 ; she  had 
property  of  her  own;  it  was  some  time  before  it  came  to  my  knowledge;  it  was  a legacy 
(£1,500)  left  to  her  mother,  who  was  dead.  I never  discovered  that  any  other  girls  had 
property.  Mr.  Gamble’s  recollection  failed  more  than  a year  before  Mr.  Coates’s  death ; 
he  could  not  take  an  active  part  at  that  time.  At  the  last  three  appointments  since  Mr. 
Coates’s  death,  application  was  made  to  the  Chancellor  for  his  approbation.  The  solicitor  was 
Mr.  Coates’s  partner,  who  was  consulted  after  Mr.  Coates’s  death;,  his  name  is  Courtenay. 
During  Mr.  Coates’s  lifetime  he  did  not  think  an  application  necessary.  There  have  been 
22  applications  for  a vacancy.  The  housekeeper  keeps  a debit  and  credit  account ; all  pay- 
ments are  made  through  her.  I give  her  money  in  hand,  and  her  account  is  examined  every 
Wednesday.  She  pays  everything  but  rent  and  salaries,  which  I pay.  She  has  not  the  power 
of  ordering  anything  but  vegetables,  and  small  matters  on  her  own  account/  She  keeps  a 
regular  pass-book,  which  she  produces  every  week  to  the  Board.  She  buys  nothing  but  small 
things.  She  enters  every  article,  and  orders  what  is  wanted,  which  is  examined  and  initialed 
by  tfie  chairman  before  being  paid  for.  She  is  not  allowed  by  the  governors  to  take  discount. 
I order  the  coals  and  potatoes. 


I was  appointed  governor  of  Pleasants’  Asylum  in  February  1831 ; there  were  other 
candidates  besides  myself.  I was  and  am  now  curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish.  I have  never  " 
seen  any  book  in  which  are  entered  the  sums  received  to  the  credit  of  the  institution.  There 
is  no  book  kept  between  the  treasurer  and  the  governors.  I have  seen  no  book  kept  in  which 
are  entered  the  half-yearly  dividends  received.  I have  no  actual  knowledge  of  any  sums 
received  by  the  governors,  except  the  dividends,  but  I know  that  the  expenditure  exceeds  those 
dividends.  ' Mr.  Pasley  pays  every  thing.  I have  seldom  interfered  in  the  disbursements  of 
the  asylum.  I signed  the  half-yearly  receipts  for  the  last  year.  All  the  governors  have 
signed  them.  Miss  Caller  was  appointed  governess  since  I have  been  governor ; she  was  the 
best  qualified;  there  were  other  candidates;  she  has  £31.  10j.  a-year;  her  predecessor  had 
£25  late  currency.  I do  not  take  any  part  in  the  payment,  except  that  last  week  I ordered 
and  paid  for  a piano-forte,  and  Mr.  Pasley  repaid  me  the  next  day  ; we  agreed  at  a board, 
about  a month  previous,  that  it  should  be  purchased,  and  I undertook  to  look  out  and  obtain 
one ; it  ought  to  appear  in  the  pass-book,  as  if  it  had  passed  through  the  housekeeper.  No 
minute  of  the  transaction  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  transaction-book.  Not  usual  to  enter 
any  orders  in  the  book.  Mr.  Pasley  is  uncle  to  the  orphans  in  the  house  of  the  same  name. 
In  July,  last  year,  one  of  the  girls  became  suddenly  deranged,  and  was  removed  to  a lunatic 
asylum;  she  was  20  years  of  age;  £T5.  15s.  was  paid  for  her  for  a quarter  of  a year, 
besides  incidental  charges.  She  was  then  removed  to  a boarding-house,  for  the  reinstatement 
of  her  health,  and  remained  there  three  or  four  months  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
She  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  asylum  ; her  father  is  alive ; he  was  in  the  custom-house  depart- 
ment, superannuated  upon  £80  a-year.  Mrs.  Pasley,  the  visiting  matron,  is  sister-in-law  of 
Mr.  Pasley,  the  governor.  We  wish  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  electing  children  of  respect- 
able parents,  and  to  qualify  them  for  governesses.  The  governesses  generally  prefer  objects 
with  whose  circumstances  they  are  aCifnainted.  Two  are  now  employed  as  governesses  who 
have  left  the  institution  since  I became  connected  with  it ; two  more  are  finishing  their  edu- 
cation in  seminaries ; one,  the  daughter  of  a late  highly  respectable  barrister,  is  a half-boarder. 
Any  important  letters  are  posted  into  a letter-book,  but  no  copies  are  kept  of  letters  written. 
There  have  been  more  candidates  at  recent  vacancies  than  former  ones.  The  resident  matron 
and  housekeeper,  and  the  teacher,  live  together.  There  is  no  regular  allowance  for  diet  or 
otherwise,  and  no  dietary  is  kept  for  the  children,  or  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 


I am  secretary  of  Pleasants’  Asylum.  I was  appointed  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  in 
the  year  1818,  by  the  original  governors,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Pleasant.  I produce  the  book 
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of  proceedings  of  the  governors.  At  the  first  election,  on  the  6th  August,  20  orphans  were 
elected ; all  were  present,  attended  and  examined  whether  they  had  had  the  measles,  the 
hooping-cough,  cow-pock,  or  small-pox,  and  . other  necessary  questions,  by  the  apothe- 
cary, except  one,  who  was  a niece  of  the  governor.  At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  governors 
the  testator’s  upholsterer  was  appointed  upholsterer,  his  estimates  being  examined  and  approved • 
he  was  a cousin  of  the  governor.  At  a meeting  on  the  4th  June  1818,  Mrs.  Isabella  Pasley’ 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Pasley,  clergyman,  who  was  likewise  a relation  of  Mr.  Pasley’ 
the  governor,  was  appointed  one  of  the  matrons  by  the  governors.  On  the  21st  May  1818’ 
Miss  Frances  Pasley,  likewise  a near  relative  of  Mr.  Pasley,  was  appointed  mistress  of  the 
asylum;  left  February  1820.  There  was  no  election  for  children  from  1818  till  1823,  when 
one  was  admitted  in  July,  Frances,  sister  of  Anna  Pasley.  There  is  a book  kept  by  the 
mistress  of  the  conduct  of  the  children.  At  the  first  election  of  governors,  in  February  1826, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drury  was  appointed  governor,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Coates’s  death. 

Some  of  the  later  memorials  of  orphans  not  elected  are  kept,  and  I now  produce  them. 


Board  Room,  67,  Camden- street,  22 d January  1834. 

Gentlemen, — The  governors  desire  me  to  mention  that  the  institution  is  exclusively  sup- 
ported by  the  funds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Thomas  Pleasants  ; that  they 
neither  apply  for  nor  would  receive  any  annual  subscriptions  or  donations ; they  act  under  his 
will.  The  fund  has  been  administered  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
nor  would  they  extend  the  institution  beyond  the  funds  bequeathed  for  its  support,  being  a 
private  charity  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  an  individual. 

Your  request  for  the  names,  &c.,  of  unsuccessful  candidates,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  comply  with,  as  the  memorials  and  testimonials  have  in  general  been  returned,  the  parties 
wishing  to  make  use  of  them  when  applying  to  other  institutions. 

When  filling  up  vacancies,  they  desire  me  to  say,  they  act  after  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and,  without  partiality,  admit  the  candidate  who  appears  to  them  best  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  institution. 

By  order, 

William  Hall,  Secretary. 

To  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor  Inqub'y. 


Office  37,  Bishop-street,  24th  May,  1834. 

Gentlemen, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  to  the  governors  of  Pleasants' 
Asydum,  requiring  information  respecting  the  funds  of  the  institution,  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  that  there  is  now  in  bank  £16,873.  12a-.  2d.,  government  3J  per  cent,  stock,  as  appears 
by  the  accountant-general’s  certificate  enclosed.  There  is  also  a mortgage  affecting  lands  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  which  have  been  sold  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
the  cause  of  Pasley  v.  Roberts,  and  others,  on  foot  of  which  there  is  a sum  of  £8,000,  or 
thereabouts,  due  to  the  executor  of  Mr.  Pleasants;  also  a mortgage  for  £1,000,  due  by  Mr. 
Revell,  affecting  lands  in  the  county  of  Wicklow;  but  these  sums  will  be  shortly  paid  off,  and 
were  brought  to  the  credit  of  the  cause  pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  funds  are  administered. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

Courtney  and  Page. 

To  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor. 


Page  17. 

October  10,  1818.  Present,  Samuel  Coates,  Joseph  Pasley,  Esq. 

Mr.  Robert  Pasley  presents  his  account.  Amount  £351.  6s.  5 d.,  which  was  found  cor- 
rect, and  treasurer  requested  to  discharge  the  same. 

Page  33. 

January  27,  1820.  Present,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamble,  J.  S.  Pasley,  S.  Coates,  Esq. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  Miss  Frances  Pasley,  now  Mrs.  Barrett,  having  married  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  governors,  is  no  longer  eligible  for  the  situation  of  mistress,  which 
she  had  previously-  filled  much  to  our  satisfaction ; that  the  secretary  communicate  the  above 
to  Mrs.  Barrett,  and  inform  the  governors  at  their  next  meeting  what  time  it  will  be  her  con- 
venience to  leave  the  institution. 

Page  33. 

February  3,  1820.  Same  governors  present. 

The  secretary  having  reported  that  Mrs.  Barrett  would  be  ready  to  leave  the  institution  on 
Monday  next, — Resolved,  unanimously,  that  Miss  Pasley,  of  South  King-street,  be  appointed 
to  fill  that  situation. 

February  7,  1820.  Same  present 

Resolved,  that  about  70  lbs.  of  meat  be  ordered  from  Mr.  Sweeny,  of  Patrick-street,  for  the 
ensuing  week,  and  a pass-book  opened  with  him. 

Resolved,  also,  that  a pass-book  be  opened  with  Mr.  Meade,  the  baker,  and  with  Mr.  J-  S. 
Pasley-,  for  groceries. 

Resolved,  that  Miss  Pasley  commence  from  this  day,  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum. 
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Resolved,  that  2 lbs.  of  tea,  at  7 s.  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  one  stone  of  sugar,  and  one  gallon  of 
whiskey,  be  ordered  from  Mr.  Pasley,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 
mistresses  for  one  month. 

July  9,  1832.  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill,  Rev.  Mr.  Short,  and  J.  Pasley,  Esq. 

Ordered,  that  an  agreement  be  made  by  Miss  Arundell  for  the  diet,  lodging,  and  bathing 
of  Anne  Pasley,  at  15j.  per  week. 

Resolved,  that  Frances  Pasley,  now  removed  to  Mr.  Gregory’s  Lunatic  Asylum,  be  con- 
tinued there,  and  that  J.  Pasley,  Esq.,  pay  him  £15.  15s.  for  three  months  in  advance. 


RICHMOND  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Instruction  of  the  Industrious  Blind.* 

The  idea  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  blind  originated  with 
Dr.  Hugh  Ferguson.  Having  collected  sufficient  information  respecting  similar  institutions  in 
England  and  Wales,  he  associated  with  himself  about  10  gentlemen  of  different  religious  per- 
suasions ; they  met  together  at  the  house  of  one  of  them,  (the  late  Capt.  Brabazon,  R.  N.,)  in 
April  1809,  and  resolved  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  industrious  blind. 
Among  the  number  engaged  in  this  benevolent  undertaking  was  the  late  Bishop  of  Derry,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Knox;  and  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  at  the  commencement,  and  the  unwearied 
and  liberal  support  of  his  Lordship  while  he  lived,  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  the  month  of  March  1810  the  institution  was  opened  at  a house  in  Great  Britain- 
street;  and  there  was  collected,  during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  April  1810,— in  donations, 
£3,252.  8 .v.  3d.,  in  subscriptions,  £261.  15.?.  7d. 

The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  declared  to  be  the  instruction  of  indigent  and  well- 
disposed  blind  in  such  useful  arts  or  trades  as  they  should  be  found  capable  of  acquiring, 
whereby  they  might  be  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves  and  to  become  useful  members  of 
society,  and  to  diet,  lodge,  and  clothe  them  gratuitously ; and  that  it  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  a president,  eight  vice-presidents,  three  trustees,  a secretary,  and  21  additional 
members,  constituting  a committee  of  management. 

The  youngest  age  for  admission,  at  first,  was  12  years,  which  was  found  too  young,  and 
since  altered  to  14,  though  they  may  be  put  on  the  books  for  election  under  that  age.  The 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
communions,  it  having  been  resolved  that  no  chaplain  of  any  creed  should  be  attached  to  the 
institution,  in  consequence  of  proselytizing  interference,  which  twice  occurred  at  the  institution : 
investigations  were  each  time  held  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  Catholic  clergy  were  invited, 
and  who  attended,  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  managers  had  not  been  to  blame 
on  these  occasions.  It  has  been  usual  for  some  time  past,  when  a pupil  is  admitted  and  states 
his  religion,  to  inform  him  that  it  is  expected  that  he  will  adhere  to  the  creed  he  professes 
while  he  remains  in  the  institution ; but,  nevertheless,  the  managers  consider  that  if  a pupil,  of 
man’s  estate,  and  his  own  master,  or  a boy  under  age,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parents, 
friends,  or  whoever  they  may  be  responsible  to,  should  change  his  opinions,  and  persevere 
therein,  that  it  would  savour  of  persecution  to  force  him  out,  for  that  reason  only,  uneducated, 
perhaps  destitute. 

There  are  printed  forms  for  admission,  with  queries  to  be  answered  by  medical  persons,  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  candidates’  eyes  and  general  health,  one  of  which  forms  will  be 
found  in  the  Statistical  Report.  Formerly  any  person,  especially  the  clergy,  was  allowed  to 
recommend ; but,  for  some  years  past,  a recommendation  must  be  signed  by  a subscriber ; but 
generally  the  signatures  of  others  are  attached,  and  the  committee  wish  that  it  should  be  so, 
especially  of  a clergyman,  as  it  is  considered  likely  to  interest  him  in  the  charity,  and  induce 
him  to  become  a subscriber,  if  not  one  already.  The  recommendation  is  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  is  laid  by  him  before  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  managers ; and  if  it  appears 
from  the  certificate  that  he  is  a proper  object,  it  is  endorsed  initialed  by  the  chairman,  with  the 
date,  and  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  on  a register-book  of  candidates ; and  when  a vacancy 
occurs  the  candidate  longest  on  the  books  is  written  for,  and  the  party  recommending  him 
informed  that,  if  nothing  contrary  to  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  certificate  shall  appear,  he 
will  be  received  into  the  house,  but  that  he  must  possess  health,  strength,  and  a willing  mind, 
or  that  he  will  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  another,  and  also  that  it  is  not  a permanent 
asylum,  and  that  he  will  be  discharged  upon  his  being  able  to  earn  a livelihood.  Every  can- 
didate is  referred,  previous  to  his  admission,  to  the  surgeons  of  the  institution,  to  report  whether 
he  labours  under  such  a deprivation  of  vision  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  any  occupation 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  sight.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  made  a rule 
that,  previous  to  the  admission  of  a pupil,  the  sum  of  £5  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  managers, 
by  whom  it  will  be  lodged  in  the  savings’  bank.  On  his  discharge  from  the  institution,  after 
having  completed  the  period  of  three  years  or  longer,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  said  sum  of  £5, 
with  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  together  with  such  proportion  of  his  earnings  as  may  then 
be  to  his  credit,  will  be  handed  to  the  trustee  named  in  the  form  of  recommendation,  by  whom 
it  is  to  be  expended  in  providing  an  outfit  for  the  pupil ; and  in  case  this  person  cannot  be 
round  within  one  month,  or  should  decline  to  act,  the  said  amount  shall  be  given  to  such  other 
person  as  shall  be  proposed  to  and  be  approved  of  by  the  managers,  in  trust,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Should  die  pupil  be  removed  from  the  institution  within  the  space  of  one  year  from 

* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  VII. 
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the  date  of  his  admission,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  said  siim  of  £5  and  interest  will 
become  forfeited  to  the  institution  to  compensate  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  materials,  main- 
tenance, and  clothing ; or,  should  he  be  removed  within  two  years,  one-half  of  this  sum  will  be 
retained,  and  the  remainder  paid  to  the  person  named  in  the  recommendation,  or  one  approved 
of  as  above  stated.  These  rules  are  printed  with  every  form  for  recommending  a pupil.  The 
reason  of  the  money  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a third  person  was,  that  the  blind  pupils 
used  to  get  married  sometimes  upon  quitting  the  institution,  and  their  wives  got  hold  of  it  and 
often  squandered  it.  The  principal  manufactures  which  the  pupils  are  taught  are  plain, 
ornamental,  and  fancy  basket-making,  and  weaving  strong  sacking,  apparently  of  excellent 
quality,  for  which  purpose  masters  are  employed  under  a superintendent,  who  buys  all  the 
articles  which  are  required  except  those  supplied  by  contract : it  is  his  duty  likewise  to  make 
sales  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  institution,  aud  to  keep  the  accounts  and  books ; these 
were  produced  before,  and  were  minutely  examined  by,  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
appeared  to  be  kept  in  the  best  and  most  systematic  manner.  The  sixth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  pupils’  labour  is  allowed  to  them,  provided  a certain  amount  of  work  be  done ; this  is 
placed  to  their  credit  in  a savings’  bank,  except  a small  portion  which  is  paid  them  for  pocket- 
money.  The  house  where  the  institution  is  carried  on  is  in  SackviUe-street,  and  in  every 
respect  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  applied;  it  would,  however,  not  contain 
a much  larger  number  of  inmates  than  at  present  find  an  asylum  under  its  roof.  The 
work-rooms  are  large,  airy,  and  lofty,  and  adjoin  a yard  in  which  the  pupils  can  take  exercise; 
all  reasonable  latitude,  however,  is  given  to  them  of  going  where  they  please,  under  proper 
restrictions  and  regulations.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  likewise  good ; and  the  rails  of  the 
staircases  are  raised  to  prevent  any  accident. 

From  the  tables  it  will  appear  that  the  value  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils  every 
year  is  very  great ; and  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  discharged  as  soon  as  competent  to 
earn  a livelihood,  the  proportion  to  each  pupil  appears  truly  surprising. 

The  Statistical  Report  contains — 

A Comparative  View  of  the  several  Items  of  Annual  Expenditure  and  Income  of  the  Insti- 
tution from  its  Commencement  in  1810. 

A Table  showing  the.  Number  of  Pupils  admitted  into  and  discharged  from  the  Institution 
in  each  year  since  its  Foundation  in  1810  ; and,  of  the  latter,  how  many  were  competent  to 
earn  a Livelihood ; the  Value  of  Articles  manufactured  by  them,  and  the  V alue  of  their  Labour, 
and  the  yearly  Average  Number  of  Pupils ; also  the  Number  of  Candidates  registered  in  each 
year,  and  the  Number  of  Pupils  and  of  Candidates  at  the  close  of  every  year. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Institution,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 

The  Daily  Dietary. 

Form  for  recommending  a Pupil  for  admission  into  the  Richmond  National  Institution. 

Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the  admission  of  Pupils  into  the  Richmond  National 
Institution. 


The  idea  of  founding  the  institution  originated  with  me.  After  corresponding  with  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  various  paTts  of  the  kingdom,  I associated  with  gentlemen  here,  who  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  blind. 
I had  drawn  out  a prospectus,  and  a tabular  view  of  the  institution  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  about.  10  gentlemen  of  different  religious  persuasions  met  together  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  the  late  Captain  Brabazon,  R.  N.,  in  April  1809,  and  resolved  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  the  industrious  blind,  without  regard  to  religious  distinction.  It  was 
decided  not  to  look  for  a house  till  a sufficient  sum  should  be  collected  to  prevent,  getting  in 
debt.  All  the  gentlemen  present  stated  that  they  would  give  a donation,  besides  subscribing 
annually.  The  late  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Honourable  Dr.  Knox,  who  was  one,  gave  £100  : to 
ihe  indefatigable  exertions  at  the  commencement,  and  the  unwearied  and  most  liberal  support 
of  his  Lordship,  while  he  lived,  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In 
the  month  of  March  1810,  the  institution  was  opened,  and  there  was  collected  during  the  year 
ending  1st  of  April  1810,  in  donations  £3,252.  8^.  3d.,  in  subscriptions  £261.  15s.  Id.,  of 
which  sums  £l,20o.  2s.  6 d.  and  £92.  2s.  9 d.  were  received  from  Protestant  clergymen, 
although  it  must,  have  been  foreseen  by  the  proposed  scheme,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  would  always  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  clergy  of  the  establishment  have  ever  been 
among  the  most  regular  subscribers  and  active  managers  of  the  institution.  The  institution 
was  opened  in  Great  Britain-street,  in  March  1810,  in  a house  adjoiningthe  Lying-in  Hospital, 
which  was  afterwards  sold  to  them,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  it  should  be  under  the  government 
of  a president,  eight  vice-presidents,  three  trustees,  and  a secretary,  who  should  be  permanent, 
and  21  additional  managers  elected  annually  at  a general  meeting  from  among  the  other 
subscribers.  The  principle  was  to  instruct  the  industrious  blind;  the  youngest  age  for 
admission  at  first  was  12  years  old,  which  was  found  too  young  for  attendance ; subsequently, 
not  very  long  after,  it  was  altered  to  14.  They  may  be  put  on  the  books  under  that 
age,  but  not  elected.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  clergy  of  their  respective  communions,  with  whom  the  managers  have  communicated  as 
occasion  may  require,  it  being  resolved  by  the  committee,  that  no  chaplain  of  any  Creed 
should  be  attached  to  the  institution,  in  consequence  of  some  proselytizing  interference  which 
occurred  at  the  institution.  Investigations  were  held  on  the  subject,  at  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  invited,  and  attended  and  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  managers  had  not 
been  to  blame  on  the  occasion ; and  it  has  been  usual  for  some  time  past  when  a pupil  is 
admitted  and  states  what  religion  he  is  of,  to  inform  him  that  it  is  expected  he  will  adhere  to 
the  creed  he  professes  on  admission  .while  he  remains  in  the  institution.  The  managers  say. 
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that  if  a pupil  of  man’s  estate,  and  his  own  master,  or  a boy  under  age,  with  the  full  consent 
of  his  parent,  friend,  or  whoever  we  are  responsible  to,  should  change  his  opinions  and  per- 
severe therein,  that  it  would  savour  of  persecution  to  force  him  out  for  that  reason  only, 
uneducated,  perhaps  destitute.  An  instance  occurred  some  years  ago  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  became  a Roman  Catholic,  and  his  friends  consenting,  he  continued  one.  About,  a 
month  ago,,  a little  boy  had  gone  by  stealth  to  Protestant  churches,  and  intimated  that  he 
would  remain  a Protestant;  his  mother  assented;  his  father,  deceased,  was  a Protestant;  he 
has,  however,  returned  to  his  original  faith.  I gave  official  notice  by  letter  of  each  of  his 
changes  to  the  Protestant  clergyman  who  recommended  him,  to  his  mother,  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Although  pupils  are  occasionally 
permitted  to  go  and  read  with  persons  of  various  persuasions,  the  superintendent  has  strict  orders 
to  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  within  the  institution.  There  are  printed  forms  for  admission,  with 
queries  to  be  answered  by  medical  persons,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  persons’  eyes  and 
general  health.  Formerly,  any  person,  especially  the  clergy,  was  allowed  to  recommend,  but 
for  some  years  past. a recommendation  must  be  signed  by  a subscriber;  but  generally  the 
signature  of  others  is  attached,  and  we  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  especially  of  clergymen,  as 
it  interests  them  in  the  charity,  and  may  induce  them  to  become  subscribers.  The  recom- 
mendation is  sent  to  the  superintendent,  and  is  laid  by  him  before  the  next  ensuing  meeting  of 
the  managers;  and. if  it  appears  from  the  certificate  that  he  is  a proper  object,  itis  endorsed, 
initialed  by  the  chairman,  with  the  .date,  and  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  on  a register-book  of 
candidates ; and  when  a vacancy  in  the  rotation  occurs,  he  is  written  for,  and  the  party  recom- 
mending him  informed  that  if  nothing  contrary  to  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  certificate 
shall  appear,  he  will  be  received  into  the  house,  but  that  he  must  possess  health,  strength,  and 
a willing  mind,  to  profit  by  the  institution,  or  he  will  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  another; 
and,  also,  that  it  is  not  a permanent  asylum,  and  that  he  will  be  discharged  upon  his  being 
able  to  earn  a livelihood.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  made  a new  rule, 
that  £5  should  be  deposited  by  each  pupil,  to  be  placed  in  the  savings’  bank  for  his  benefit’ 
which,  with,  the  interest  thereon  accruing,  together  with  such  portion  of  his  earnings  as  are  set 
apart  for  his  benefit,  will  be  handed  to  the  trustee  named  in  the  form  of  recommendation,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupil  on  his  discharge  from  the  institution.  This  rule  is  adhered  to.  The 
reason  of  this  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a third  person  was,  that  they  used  to  get  married 
sometimes  upon  quitting  the  institution,  and  their  wives  got  hold  of  their  money  and  often 
squandered  it  away.  Seven  years  is  the  longest  period  for  which  a pupil  is  admitted,  but  they 
may  be  discharged  soon,  upon  being  qualified  for  earning  a livelihood;  one  instance  occurred 
of  a pupil  being  discharged  for  theft,  and  being  re-admitted ; he  was  soon  again  discharged 
for  incorrigibly  irregular  conduct. 

There  were  formerly  other  trades  besides  those  now  taught,  shoemaking,  foot-mat  and  net- 
making,  hut  were  given  up,  as  they  were  found  not  to  answer — not  that  they  could  not  be  taught 
them.  . There  is  a blind  man  who  was  not  educated  at  the  institution,  who  subsists  by  selling 
the  articles  manufactured.  Sometimes  they  make  application  to  go  and  see  their  friends,  and  if 
not  too  frequently,  permission  is  granted  by  the  managers.  They  are  allowed  some  of  their  money 
out  of  the  savings’  bank.  We  do  not  teach  the  blind  to  read  or  music.  I do  not  consider  that  the 
blind  are  not  generally  very  healthy,  hut  they  are  desponding  and  dyspeptic,  and  mostly  pallid. 
They  seldom  or  ever  blush ; being  in  the  dark,  they  seem  to  he  unconscious  of  the  sense  of 
shame.  An  entry  is  made  of  whether  the  pupils  were  born  blind  or  not.  An  injunction  is 
given  to  the  surgeons  of  the  institution  to  report  whether  the  individual  labours  under  such  a 
deprivation  of  vision  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  any  occupation  dependent  on  the  use  of  sight. 
I have  never  known  of  any  instance  of  the  children  of  blind  people  being  born  blind.  There 
have  been  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  admitted  and  have  recovered  their  sight  from 
some  operation.  The  teaching  of  music  would  bring  on  bad  habits.  t I have  looked  over  the 
book  of  candidates  for  admission  from  tire  commencement  to  this  date,  and  find  that  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  assigned  in  the  certificates,  a great  majority  arise  from  small-pox,  next 
m number  from  inflammation.  All  I can  say  is,  that  the  proportion  by  small-pox  has 
somewhat  decreased  since  vaccination  became  general,  in  reference  to  the  times  they  might 
have  been  born.  I cannot  say  whether  there  is  more  blindness  now  amongst  the  poor  than 
formerly,  proceeding  from  disease  to  which  the  poor  are  most  liable. 

The  officers  and  servants,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  institution  are  non-resident. 

A secretary,  a physician,  two  surgeons,  and  one  apothecary,  who  serve  gratuitously ; the 
apothecary  supplying  medicines  without  charging  profit  thereon ; and  the  teachers  of  trades, 
who,  of  course,  are  paid,  resident. 

A superintendent,  who  provides  a matron,  three  female  servants,  and  a porter,  at  salary 
and  wages  as  moderate  as  proper  persons  can  be  procured  for. 


I am  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Industrious  Blind,  and  was  appointed  last  August.  I succeeded  my  father,  and  had  per-  ' 
fonned  his  duties  for  five  or  six  years  previously. 

rhe  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  industrious 
*rat^es  which  they  could  obtain  a livelihood. 

■the  objects  when  admitted  are  kept  for  seven  years,  without  reference  to  their  age  at  the 
period  of  their  admission,  but  none  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  1 4 years. 

I am  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Management  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  insti- 
they  consist  of  21  managers  chosen  annually  by  the  subscribers  at  large,  together  with 
the. three  trustees  and  secretary.  Any  subscriber  of  £1.  lj.  a-year  has  a vote  during  the 
period  for  which  he  subscribes,  and  donor  of  £21,  for  life.  My  duties  are  generally  to 
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superintend  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  establishment ; to  buy  the  articles  necessary, 
except  those  supplied  by  contract;  and  to  make  sales  of  the  manufactures;  and  to  keep  all  the 
accounts. 

The  manufactures  taught  and  carried  on  in  the  institution  are  basket-making  and  weaving 
of  sacking.  I likewise  superintend  the  dietary  and  clothing. 

. I produce  the  following  books,  which  I keep  : — 

1 . A Monthly  Account  of  each  pupil’s  work,  in  which  are  entered  the  pupil’s  name,  and 
particulars  of  his  work,  and  opposite  each  the  value  of  the  articles  and  the  value  of  the 
labour — a column  headed  Pupils’  Proportion,  in  which  such  a sum  is  entered  as  is  allowed 
to  the  pupil  if  he  performs  a certain  amount  of  work  in  the  month.  This  allowance  is  one- 
sixth  of  the  value  of  their  labour,  which  is  placed  in  the  savings’  bank,  except  a small  portion 
which  is  entered  in  the  next  column,  headed  Pupils’  Monthly  Allowance,  which  is  paid  him 
for  pocket-money. 

2.  A book  called  the  Committee  of  Accounts-Boolc,  in  which  is  entered  the  pupils’  names, 
and  opposite  to  each  the  gross  monthly  value  of  articles,  not  specifying  them ; gross  value  of 
labour,  gross  pupils’  proportion  and  present  allowance,  and  a column  in  which  is  entered 
the  occupation  of  each.  On  the  other  side  is  entered  a summary  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture under  proper  heads  made  by  me,  all  kept  by  me ; and  the  account  is  made  up  and 
examined  every  month  by  a sub-committee  of  accounts,  and  if  found  correct  is  signed  by  the 
chairman. 

I believe  there  are  written  rules  for  the  internal  management  of  the  institution,  but  I do  not 
know,  and  there  are  none  printed. 

The  sale  of  stock,  £500,  3^  per  cent.,  which  was  agreed  upon  at  the  end  of  1810,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance : the  institution  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  at  first  all 
sums  of  money  were  in  vested  in  government  securities,  and  the  principal  sums  received  were  do- 
nations ; the  annual  subscriptions  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenditure,  and  stock 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  sold.  Several  sales  of  stock  have  taken  place  since  I have 
been  connected  with  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  enlarging  the  institution ; 
and  investments  have  also  been  made  at  different  times,  during  the  same  period,  when  there 
happened  to  be  surplus  funds  more  than  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses.  I keep  a stock- 
book  in  which  I enter  the  monthly  account  of  articles  manufactured,  together  with  the  value 
put  upon  them,  which  is  never  departed  from  in  effecting  sales,  except  when  they  may  become 
deteriorated  by  keeping,  or  in  cases  where  an  allowance  is  made  for  wholesale  purchases. 

’ On  the  opposite  pages  I enter  the  monthly  account  of  sales,  with  the  date  of  each  sale. 
These  allowances  and  deductions  are  not  entered  in  this  book,  it  being  only  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand.  It  is  made  up  from  the  day-book. 

The  allowances  and  deductions  are  entered  in  the  daily  cash-book,  which  I keep.  On  the 
debtor  side  I enter  all  cash  received,  and  on  the  creditor  side  the  daily  payments,  and  the 
allowances  and  deductions  made.  I do  not  enter  the  particulars  of  each  sale  in  any  book 
that  is  examined  by  the  committee,  the  great  majority  of  sales  being  for  small  articles  ; and 
if  I give  credit  I am  obliged  to  debit  myself  as  for  cash  received.  The  Stock-book  is 
examined  by  one  of  the  committee  of  accounts  once  a-month  ; it  is  compared  with  the  work- 
book and  sales-book,  and  is  initialed  upon  being  found  correct. 

The  Cash-Book  is  examined  by  one  of  the  committee  of  accounts. 

On  the  debit  side  the  sales  are  compared  with  the  Sales-book ; but  there  can  be  no  effective 
check  upon  sales  without  taking  stock,  and  I only  take  stock  once  a-year.  Stock  has  been 
occasionally  taken  by  one  of  the  committee,  but  not  for  the  last  four  years. 

On  the  creditor’s  side  I am  obliged  to  produce  vouchers  for  all  payments,  except  the 
regular  weekly  payments  to  the  servants,  and  some  trifling  items  of  expenditure,  such  as 
postage.  They  amount  to  so  little  that  there  is  no  incidental  or  petty  expense-book  kept 
This  book,  likewise,  upon  being  found  correct,  is  signed.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  daily 
cash-book  is  a column  in  which  is  entered  the  head  of  expenditure  under  which  each 
item  falls. 

On  the  debit  side  is  a similar  column  for  the  head  of  receipt.,  under  which  each  item  is 
classed,  as,  besides  the  amount  of  the  sales,  I receive  various  other  moneys,  such  as  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  interest,  &c. 

The  Ledger  is  kept  in  the  ordinary  mode,  by  double  entry,  and  a balance  is  struck  once  a- 
year  upon  the  whole  accounts  and  stock  of  the  institution.  This  book  is  examined  by  one  of 
the  general  committee,  and  compared  with  all  the  other  books,  but  is  not  signed. 

The  money  found  in  the  poor-boxes  is  appropriated  to  gratuities  to  the  deserving  pupils 
on  their  leaving  the  institution,  which  are  allowed  by  the  committee  upon  a report  from  the 
superintendent. 

, ly1  the  year  1824  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  board  of  management  of  the 
institution  and  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  Charities  that  they  should  pay  £100  late 
currency,  and  always  have  a right  to  have  four  pupils  at  a time  on  the  books ; and  a separate 
entry  of  their  names  is  made  in  the  candidate’s  book,  but  not  in  the  register  of  pupils 
admitted. 

The  Candidate’s  Book  contains  first  a column  for  the  number,  and  other  particulars.  I 
produce  the  book.  I likewise  produce  the  registry  of  pupils  admitted,  in  which  are  entered 
number  as  admitted,  not  the  number  as  in  the  candidate’s  book. 

-*-he  column  for  observations  in  the  register  of  .pupils,  relates  to  the  discharge  of  the  pupils. 
No  register  is  kept  of  the  extern  pupils,  but  their  work  goes  into  the  general  stock,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  that  of  other  pupils  in  all  accounts.  They  are  all  pupils  who  have  been  inmates  in 
the  institution  and  not  discharged  for  improper  conduct,  and  must  be  natives  of  Dublin.  They 
must  make  a regular  application  to  the  board,  and  their  applications  are  entered  on  the  minutes. 
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There  are  very  few  applications,  most  of  the  pupils  not  being  natives  of  Dublin.  It  depends 
upon  their  previous  good  conduct,  the  demand  for  their  work,  and  room  for  them  in  the  insti- 
tution, whether  their  applications  are  granted : they  are  generally  granted.  There  are.  now 
only  three  extern  pupils  of  this  class ; but  several  others,  who  are  residents  of  Dublin,  are 
assisted  by  having  their  work  sold  in  the  institution  for  their  sole  benefit,  without  any  deduction. 
There  is  a ready  sale  for  the  work  manufactured  at  the  institution.  I keep  a dietary  table  and 
Diet-Book.  Most  of  the  articles  supplied  are  ordered  weekly  as  near  as  possible,  according  to 
the  quantity  supplied.  The  meat  and  milk  are  supplied  by  contract  In  the  diet-book  I enter 
the  quantity  supplied  and  consumed.  This  book  is  not  examined  every  month,  but  occasionally. 
If  a pupil  is  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed,  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital.  I likewise  keep  a 
book,  called  the  Order  for  Payment  of  Accounts-Book,  in  which  all  the  accounts  are  entered 
as  follows: — 

Bills  for  Payment. 


Presented. 

Name. 

Articles  Furnished. 

Amount. 

Ordered  for  Payment. 

Vouchers  Produced. 

£.  s.  d. 
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The  first  column  contains  the  date  when  presented  by  me  to  the  committee ; the.  second  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  bill  is  sent ; the  third  the  nature  of  account ; the  fourth  the  amount 
of  the  bill ; the  fifth  the  day  when  ordered  to  be  paid,  opposite  to  which  one  of  the  committee 
present,  generally  the  chairman  of  the  day,  puts  his  initials ; the  sixth  the  day  when  I produce 
the  vouchers  for  payment,  (which  must  be  the  next  meeting,)  which  is  similarly  initialed.  I 
am  obliged  to  give  security  myself,  and  two  securities  jointly  and  severally  for  £500.  The 
sureties  must  be  approved  by  the  managing  committee,  and  likewise  by  the  law  agent.  The 
regulations  respecting  religious  instruction  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings-book  of  the  committee  of  managers : — 

Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Industrious  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  the  instruction  of  indigent  and  well-disposed  blind  in  such 
useful  arts  or.  trades  as  they  shall  be  found  capable  of  acquiring,  whereby  they  may  be  enabled 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a president,  eight  vice-presidents,  three  trustees,  a 
secretary,  and  21  additional  members,  constituting  a committee  of  management. 

A subscription  of  one  guinea  annually  constitutes  an  annual  member,  and  of  20  guineas  at 
once,  or  within  12  calendar  months,  a member  for  life. 

General  meetings  of  the  members  are  to  be  convened  by  public  advertisements,  inserted  five 
days  before  in  two  newspapers,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  first  Monday  in  November, 
in  every  year.  Seven  members  present  shall  be  competent  to  transact  business. 

The  president,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  one  of  the  trustees,  or  in  their  absence  any  member 
present  to  be  then  chosen,  is  to  preside.  An  extraordinary  general  meeting  may  be.  called,  in 
the  like  manner,  either  by  the  committee  of  management  or  by  the  president,  or  any  of  the 
vice-presidents,  or  by  the  requisition  of  any  ten  members,  addressed  to  the  president,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  or  one  of  die  trustees  ; the  purpose  or  purposes  for  calling  such  extraordinary 
general  meeting  to  be  specified  in  the  public  advertisements,  and  no  other  business  t.o  be  then 
discussed  or  transacted. 

The  general  meeting  is  to  have  the  ultimate  control  over  the  whole  institution,  and  particu- 
larly to  make,  alter,  and  annul  laws ; but  the  determination  of  any  general  meeting  in  those 
respects  must  be  confirmed  by  the  then  next  general  meeting.  No  determination  of  a general 
meeting  respecting  the  property  of  the  institution  is  to  have  effect,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
then  next  general  meeting,  consisting  of  not  less  than  24  members,  of  whom  three-fourths,  at 
least,  shall  vote  for  such  confirmation. 

Twenty-one  members  are  to  be  elected  from  the  members  at  large  at  the  general  meeting, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  every  year,  who  with  the  president,  vice-president,  trustees,  and 
secretary,  are  to  be  a committee  of  management. 

The  committee  is  to  meet  at  such  times  as  they  shall  deem  most  useful  Three  members 
are  to  constitute  a meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  president,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  one  of  the  trustees,  or  in  their  absence  any  member,  to  preside.  The  committee  is 
to  order  and  direct  all  necessary  business,  works  and  repairs,  and  all  requisite  supplies  of 
implements,  materials,  and  accommodations. 

The  committee  is  to  determine  upon  the  number  of  objects,  to  be  received,  and  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  benefice  to  be  granted;  to  admit  such  applicants  as  circumstances  may  point 
out  to  be  the  most  proper  objects ; to  frame  regulations  for  their  own  conduct,  and  for  the 
internal  management  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  for  the  instruction  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  pupils;  to  hire,  suspend,  and  discharge  all  persons  employed  in  the  institution;  to 
receive  and  collect  the  subscriptions,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer ; to  audit 
all  accounts  and  order  all  payments ; and  in  general  to  exercise  the  complete  superintendence 
and  management  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  meeting. 

The  committee  is  to  keep  such  a registry  of  proceedings  as  shall  enable  them  at  all  times  to 
exhibit  a detailed  view  of  the  progress  and  state  of  the  institution,  in  order  that  under  the 
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direction  of  the  general  meeting  an  account  of  the  funds,  income,  and  expenditure,  and  every 
other  particular  necessary  to  full  information,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid  before  the  public. 

The  trustees  are  to  have  all  interest  in  houses  or  ground  and  all  funded  property,  vested  in 
them,  and  when  necessary  they  are  to  convey  the  same,  as  they  shall  direct  by  the  general 
meeting,  under  the  foregoing  regulations. 

The  secretary  is  to  assist  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  ancl  at  the  general  meetings. 

The  treasurer  is  to  account  with,  and  act  under,  the  direction  of  the  committee ; and  the  com- 
mittee is  to  lay  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution,  and  all  their  own  transactions,  before  the 
ordinary  general  meetings  for  inspection  and  control. 

Whenever  the  offices  of  the  president,  or  any  of  the  vice-presidents,  or  trustees,  or  of  the 
secretary  or  treasurer,  shall  become  vacant,  the  committee  shall  have  the  power  of  recom- 
mending a successor,  and  may  either  call  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  in  the  manner 
before  directed,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacancy,  or  may  defer  the  election  to  the  then 
extraordinary  general  meeting,  as  to  them  shall  seem  best. 

Elections  are  to  be  made  by  ballot,  and  no  annual  subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
general  meeting  unless  he  or  she  shall  have  been  a member  for  one  year  prior  thereto,  nor  can 
any  member  be  permitted  to  vote  at  a general  meeting  unless  all  arrears  of  his  or  her  subscrip- 
tion shall  have  been  previously  paid. 

Regulations  for  the  Superintendent. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  depends  chiefly  upon  the  capacity 
and  attention  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  required  that  he  should  devote  his  whole  time,  with 
care  and  assiduity,  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests. 

He  is  to  provide  all  necessaries  and  accommodations,  to  keep  regular  accounts  of  all  mat- 
ters under  his  care  and  transacted  by  him,  and  to  settle  monthly  with  the  committee  for  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  him. 

He  is  to  take  charge  of  all  materials  and  manufactures,  as  also  of  the  furniture  and  every 
other  article  of  property  in  the  establishment. 

He  is  to  take  care  that  all  the  regulations  appointed  by  the  committee,  and  all  directions 
issued  by  them,  be  strictly  observed ; whether  relating  to  the  economy  of  the  house,  the  conduct 
of  the  manufactory,  or  the  government  of  the  pupils. 

He  is,  from  time  to  time,  to  note  in  a book,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  committee,  every 
instance  of  irregularity  or  impropriety  which  shall  occur ; and  he  is  also  to  communicate 
whatever  else  shall  appear  necessary  for  the  useful  management  and  well-being  of  the 
institution. 

More  particularly  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  provided  with  materials  for  their 
several  works  ; and,  by  consulting  with  the  instructors,  he  is  to  contrive  that  on  entering  the 
rooms,  and  during  the  whole  time  appointed  for  working,  every  pupil  shall  have  work  imme- 
diately and  constantly  to  employ  him. 

He  is  to  visit  the  work-room  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  see  that,  regularity  and  atten- 
tion be  observed  by  the  pupils,  and  that  the  instructors  attend  to  their  improvement. 

He  is,  at  a stated  time,  once  in  each  day,  to  collect  all  the  finished  work,  to  affix  a label 
with  the  maker’s  name  and  the  price  to  each  article,  and  to  enter  the  same  with  the  date  in 
a book,  which  he  is  regularly  to  lay  before  the  committee  at  their  respective  weekly  meetings. 

He  is  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  quantities  and  prices  of  the  raw  materials,  and  to  de- 
liver them  out  to  the  instructors  and  pupils  as  they  shall  be  wanted. 

He  is  to  inform  purchasers  of  articles,  as  also,  when  necessary,  such  strangers  as  may  visit 
the  institution,  that  the  pupils  are  not  permitted  to  take  money,  and  that  the  committee 
request  that  whatever  they  are  inclined  to  contribute  may  be  put  into  the  poor-box ; and  he 
may  also  at  the  same  time  give  them  a ticket  or  note  to  that  effect. 

He  is  to  be  present  during  the  whole  time  of  meals,  for  the  purpose  of  control  and  regu- 
lation ; he  is  at  all  times  to  watch  over  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  establishment; 
and,  in  every  respect,  it  is  expected  that  he  shall  neglect  no  means  of  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  institution. 

Regulations  for  the  Pupils. 

1.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  October  the  pupils,  on  working  days,  are  to  rise  at 
half-past  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  March,  at  half- 
past six  o’clock.  They  are  to  wash  and  comb  themselves,  and  begin  work  within  half  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  rising. 

2.  From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  October  the  time  of  breakfast  is  to  be  eight  o’clock, 
of  dinner  two,  of  supper  seven,  and  of  retiring  to  bed  nine ; and  the  time  of  work  is  to  be  from 
six  till  eight,  from  nine  till  two,  and  from  three  till  six. 

3.  From  the  1st  of  October  till  the  1st  of  March  the  time  of  breakfast  is  to  be  nine  o’clock, 
of  dinner  two,  of  supper  seven,  and  of  retiring  to  bed  nine ; and  the  time  of  work  is  to  be  from 
seven  till  nine,  from  ten  till  two,  and  from  three  till  six. 

N.  B.  But  on  Sundays  the  hour  of  dinner,  during  the  whole  year,  is  to  be  half-past  two. 

4.  The  pupils  are  required  to  be  attentive  to  the  directions  of  the  instructors,  to  be  more 
particularly  so  to  the  orders  of  the  superintendent,  and  to  be  respectful  to  every  person  in  the 
house. 

5.  No  riotous  or  noisy  behaviour  can  be  at  any  time  permitted,  and  during  the  time  ol 
work  particularly  the  utmost  quiet  and  decorum  are  required  to  be  observed. 

6.  The  pupils  are  not  to  leave  off  work  until  regularly  dismissed  by  the  superintendent, 
and  previously  thereto  they  are  respectively  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  each 
during  their  then  concluded  time  of  work. 
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7.  No  pupil  can  remain  idle  on  any  pretext  during;  the  time  appropriated  for  -work ; and  if 
at  any  time  he  should  want  materials  for  work,  or  should  not  know  in  what  work  he  should 
employ  himself,  he  must,  immediately  apply  to  the  superintendent  for  assistance  and  direction. 

8.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  home  purchased  articles,  such  pupil  only  as 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  shall  deliver  the  articles ; the  time  for  delivery  to 
be  between  one  and  three  o’clock,  either  before  or  after  dinner,  at  the  direction  of  the  super-  - 
intendent,  and  no  unnecessary  time  must  be  taken  up  in  the  delivery. 

9.  No  pupil  must,  on  any  account,  receive  money  from  the  purchasers  of  articles,  or  from 
any  person  visiting  the  institution. 

, 1 0.  The  pupils  must  always  take  their  meals  together  at  the  appointed  time,  unless  when 

the  superintendent,  for  special  reasons,  shall  direct  otherwise ; and  if  any  pupil,  without 
special  permission,  should  be  absent  at  the  appointed  time,  he  must  forego  his  meal  on  that 
occasion. 

11.  The  most  orderly  and  good  conduct  must  be  observed  by  the  pupils  during  the  whole 
time  of  meals. 

12.  No  pupil  must  be  guilty  of  an  oath  or  a falsehood. 

13.  No  pupil  must  make  use  of  taunting,  disrespectful,  or  any  kind  of  offensive  or  pro- 
voking reflections  on,  or  expressions  to  another,  on  any  account  whatever ; but  more  espe- 
cially he  must  not  revile,  or  in  any  manner  treat  with  disrespect,  his  particular  profession  of 
belief. 

14.  No  pupil  must,  on  any  pretence,  without  especial  permission  from  the  superintendent, 
go  into  the  kitchen. 

15.  From  the  time  of  rising  till  the  time  of  rest  no  pupil  must  go  upstairs  from  his  place  of 
work,  without  especial  permission  from  the  superintendent ; aud  in  every  instance  of  permis- 
sion he  must  carefully  clean  his  feet. 

16.  No  pupil  must  go  into  the  street  without  leave  from  the  superintendent ; and,  in  every 
instance,  he  must  state  to  the  superintendent  where  he  is  going,  for  what  purpose,  and  when 
he  will  return. 

17.  No.  pupil  must  introduce  any  of  his  friends  into  the  house  without  the  permission  of 
the  superintendent,  and  then  into  such  part  only,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the  superintendent 
shall  direct. 

18.  Any  pupil  offending  against  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  or  in  any  manner  behav- 
ing disrespectfully  or  improperly,  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  by 
not  being  permitted  to  be  visited  or  go  abroad,  or  by  confinement  in  a room  by  himself  during 
the  time  of  relaxation,  from  such  period  as  the  superintendent  shall  deem  necessary ; and  if 
any  pupil  prove  so  obstinate  as  that  the  superintendent  shall  find  his  exertions  of  control 
unavailing,  such  pupil  shall  be  reported  to  the  committee,  in  order  that  they  may  consider  on 
the  propriety  of  informing  his  friends,  and  dismissing  him  from  the  institution. 

19.  To  encourage  industry  and  good  conduct,  the  pupils,  when  deemed  sufficiently  skilled 
in  their  business,  shall  have  such  part  of  the  value  of  their  labour,  as  to  the  committee  shall 
seem  right,  placed  respectively  to  their  credit,  to  form  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  when  they  leave  the  institution  to  commence  business  for  themselves ; besides  which,  a 
further  portion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  shall  be  allowed  to  them  weekly  at  their 
own  disposal.  But  in  case  of  any  irregularity  or  improper  behaviour,  such  allowances  shall 
be  suspended  for  such  time  as  the  committee  shall  deem  expedient.  Aud  in  case  any  pupil 
shall  lose  any  part  of  his  clothing,  or  shall  wilfully  or  wantonly  destroy  the  same,  or  shall 
wilfully  or  wantonly  break  the  windows,  or  injure  any  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  house,  the 
value  thereof  shall  be  deducted  from  the  before-mentioned  fund,  and  from  the  same  fund  is  to 
be  deducted  postage  of  letters  to  the  pupils.  On  every  Saturday  each  pupil  is  to  be  informed 
of  the  amount  of  the  fund  then  standing  to  his  credit. 

20.  The  pupil  who  bears  the  best  report  from  the  superintendent  at.  the  end  of  each  week, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee  monitor  or  assistant  to  the  superintendent  for  the  ensu- 
ing week. 

21 . On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  to  attend,  decently  and  properly  dressed,  at  their  respective 
places  of  worship. 
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Extracts  from  Proceedings,  Book  of  the  Committee  of  Managers. 

1816,  February  9. — Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  the  meeting  to  be  highly  expedient  that 
means  of  acquiring  moral  and  religious  instruction  should  be  more  fully  afforded  to  the  pupils 
of  this  institution ; and  that,  with  a view  to  so  desirable  an  object,  the  managers  be  specially 
summoned  for  Friday  next  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  devise  some  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  effect,  without  infringing  on  the  fundamental  regulations. 

February  16. — Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  the  committee,  after  the  most  particular 
inquiry,  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  is  already  completely 
attended  to,  and  with  every  appearance  of  beneficial  result.  It  is  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
more  effectual  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  who  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bushe  having  kindly  offered  to  receive  the  pupils  who 
attend  church,  at  his  house  every  Saturday  evening, 

It  is  ordered  accordingly.  That  they  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bushe  regularly  on  Saturday  evening 
at  seven  o’clock. 

1819,  March]19. — A proposal  being  submitted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  that  some  ladies  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  occasionally  in  the  evenings,  to  read  the  scriptures  to  the  Protestant- boys- 
only,- — . 

I 
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Resolved,  That  the  offer  of  the  ladies  be  accepted,  and  that  directions  be  given  to  Mr. 
Rankin  to  regulate  the  admission  only  of  Protestants  accordingly. 

January  18,  1827,  December  27- — Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  superin- 
tendent not  to  grant  permission  to  any  pupil  to  attend  public,  religious,  or  political  meetings, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  his  potver,  discussions  or  debates  on  such  subjects  in  the  institu- 
tion, or  the  introduction  of  newspapers. 

1830,  October  14. — Resolved,  That,  it  bo  a standing  rule  of  the  institution,  that  from  the- 
1st.  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April  in  each  year,  the  pupils  may  be  permitted  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  go  abroad  in  two  evenings  only  of  the  week,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  from  six  o’clock 
until  half-past  eight,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  religious  instruction  ; and  that  if  any  abuse 
is  made  of  this  indulgence,  the  superintendent  do  report  the  same  to  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  as 
heretofore,  to  go  abroad  every  evening  from  six  to  half-past  eight  o’clock,  so  lono-  as  they 
shall  conduct  themselves  properly. 


MOLYNEUX  ASYLUM 
For  Blind  Females* 

Until  the  year  181 5 there  did  not  exist  any  institution  whatever  in  Ireland  for  the  support, 
relief,  or  education  of  the  female  poor  who  were  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  sight.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  year,  or  latter  part  of  the  preceding  one,  the  Rev.  John  Crosthwaite  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Hogan  and  Mr.  Ferrier  the  design  of  such  an  institution;  a house  was 
accordingly  taken,  and  a prospectus  issued,  and  in  June  1815  the  institution  was  opened, 
though  at  that  time  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for  its  support.  Astley’s  Amphitheatre 
(which  formed  part  of  the  premises  taken  by  the  trustees),  a building  which  consisted  of 
upright  posts,  supporting  a canvass  covering,  was  converted,  by  substituting  walls  for  the  posts, 
into  a chapel  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  a roof  was  added  after  the  expiration  of  about  six  years.  During  all  this 
time  the  institution  was  embarrassed  by  a heavy  debt,  which  now  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£2,500 ; but  it  continued  to  contend  against  its  difficulties  for  seven  or  eight  years,  at  which 
period  a blind  lady  died  in  Bath,  who,  though  totally  unknown  to  the  trustees,  and  who 
never  was  known  to  have  been  in  Ireland,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  her  property  equally 
between  the  Molyneux  Asylum  and  the  Dorset  Nourishment  Society.  The  share  of  this 
munideent  bequest  received  by  the  trustees  of  the  Asylum  amounted  to  about  £2,500,  which 
timely  aid  rescued  it  from  a debt  which  in  all  probability  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
defrayed  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  objects  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  are  stated  to  be  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
destitute  female  blind,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  about  30  partaking  of  its  benefits;  they 
are  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  religious  instruction  being 
intrusted  to  a resident  domestic  chaplain  of  that  persuasion,  and  they  are  all  required  to  attend 
the  service  in  the  chapel.  A lady  who  resides  on  the  premises  acts  as  matron  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  aims  as  much  as  possible  at  assuming  the  character  of  a domestic  family.  The 
management  of  the  affairs  is  committed  to  two  distinct  boards,  one  called  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  other  called  the  general  board,  consisting  of  the  trustees  and  15  visiting  ladies: 
to  the  former,  Mr.  Hogan,  one  of  the  trustees,  acts  as  secretary ; to  the  latter,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marks,  the  domestic  chaplain.  One  of  the  visiting  ladies  attends  every  day  to  see  that  the 
matron  and  servants  do  their  duty,  to  read  to  the  pupils  while  at  work,  or  to  write  for  them. 
There  is  no  strict  rule  respecting  the  age  at  which  an  applicant  may  be  admitted;  the 
youngest  at  present  is  about  seven  years  old,  the  oldest  about  eighty,  and  when  admitted  they 
are  considered  entitled  to  its  advantages  for  life,  provided  they  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety,  and  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  1o  be  observed  by  all.  They  are  instructed 
in  needlework,  knitting,  making  hearth  rugs,  slippers,  and  in  similar  employments.  The 
young  likewise,  who  show  any  musical  talent,  are  taught  singing,  the  piano-forte,  and  the 
organ.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  by  election  from  the  whole  list  of  candidates. 

Persons  entitled  to  vote  are — 

Every  person  renting  a pew  in  the  Asylum  chapel. 

Every  executor  paying  a bequest  of  £50. 

Every  person  giving  a donation  of  £10. 

Every  person  for  each  guinea  subscribed  annually. 

Every  person  giving  a donation  of  £10  for  each  £10  given. 

One  vote  severally  for  each  vacancy. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  any  pupil  the  candidates  are  obliged  to  obtain  answers  to  a set 
of  queries,  a copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Report,  and  the  engagement  at  the 
foot  of  those  queries  must  be  signed  by  the  person  recommending  the  candidate. 

At  the  last  election,  which  occurred  27th  December  1833,  there  were  two  vacancies  and  36 
candidates. 

After  die  election  an  engagement  is  required  from  the  friends  of  each  successful  candidate, 
n the  following  form : — 

" I engage  to  remove  from  the  Molyneux  Asylum  in  three 

moBthsfiaii  tliis  date,  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  shall  be  found  from  her  state 
of  health,  or  from  any  other  cause,  she  is  not  a suitable  inmate  of  that  institution.” 


* Vide  Statistical  Table,  No.  VIII. 
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The  institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  its  most  important  source  of 
income  is  derived  from  the  collections  made  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday,  to  attend  t.o  the 
duties  of  which  there  are  two  chaplains,  namely,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Marks,  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  The  chapel  is  not  consecrated,  not  being  held  in  fee,  but  of  late 
years  the  chaplains  have  been  regularly  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found  a Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  Six  Years,  ending  the  31st  of  March  1832. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Annual  Expense  of  each  Inmate  for  Six  Years,  ending  31st 
of  March  1832. 

A Statement  of  the  Inmates  admitted  into  and  discharged  from  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  and 
how  many  of  the  latter  were  competent  to  earn  a livelihood. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Asylum,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


I am  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  for  Blind  Females,  and  have  been  so  for 
three  years ; I was  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  There  are  lay  and  clerical  trustees ; “ 
the  majority  of  the  lay  trustees  were  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  the  institution ; at 
that  time  there  were  no  clerical  trustees ; they  were  appointed  for  the  first  time  about  10  years 
ago.  The  senior  chaplain  usually  preaches  in  the  chapel  of  the  institution  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  conducts  or  assists  at  divine  service ; he  does  not  reside  in  the  house.  It  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  his  duty  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  instruction  of  the  inmates,  but  he 
gives  help  and  advice  when  required.  I usually  preach  at  divine  service  on  Sunday  evenings, 
and  my  other  duties  are  to  attend  to  the  domestic  education  of  the  blind  inmates  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  conduct  family  worship  each  morning  and  evening.  We  do  not  inquire  the  reli- 
gious profession  of  any  candidate,  but  before  any  pupil  is  admitted,  we  inform  her  friends  that 
some  person  on  her  behalf  must  engage  that  she  shall  attend  the  Protestant  place  of  worship 
connected  with  the  Asylum,  and  that  it  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  institution.  There  have 
been  two  instances  of  Roman  Catholic  children  since  I have  been  chaplain  withdrawn  from  the 
institution,  as,  we  suppose,  upon  religious  grounds ; the  ostensible  reason,  in  one  case,  assigned 
was,  that  her  father  was  able  to  support  her.  The  father  subsequently  died  of  cholera,  and 
the  mother  made  application  on  his  death  to  have  her  received  again,  stating,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  her  wish  that  the  child  was  removed,  and  that  her  father  had  been  induced  by  his 
priest  to  remove  her ; she  was  received  back,  and  is  with  us  now.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  mother  is  a Roman  Catholic,  but  I do  not  know  it ; the  other  child  never  returned  to  us. 
All  the  pupils  are  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  none  are  asked  to 
attend  the  Sacrament  who  do  not  wish  it.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  instances  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  institution.  Two  adults  have  been  removed 
for  improper  conduct ; they  were  both  inmates  at  the  time  I commenced  my  duties ; one  was 
removed  about  the  3d  April  1831,  the  other  about  the  11th  May  1833. 

There  is  a register  book  of  the  inmates  kept,  in  which  is  ent  ered  the  cause  of  removal  of  each 
pupil.  These  two  inmates  were  removed  for  improper  conduct  and  being  refractory ; it  was 
not  on  religious  grounds. 

The  chaplain  receives  a salary;  Mr. Lloyd  receives  £300  a-year,butno  other  emoluments; 
and  I receive  £150  per  annum,  and  unfurnished  apartments  in  the  Asylum.  I have  no  other 
emoluments  whatever  from  the  institution.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  chaplain  between  10  and  11 
years;  at  first  his  salary  was  £100 ; it  was  £200  when  I came  to  it ; mine  was  at  first  £80. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  have  lately  improved.  There  are  at  present  30  inmates.  There 
are  two  boards,  one  consisting  of  the  trustees,  lay  and  clerical,  called  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  other  consisting  of  the  trustees  and  visiting  ladies,  called  the  general  board.  I am  secre- 
tary to  the  latter.  My  duties  us  secretary  are  to  summon  the  board  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  to  take  notes  of  their  proceedings.  There  is  an  attendance  of  a visiting  lady  every  day,  or 
there  is  expectod  to  be  one.  There  are  15  visiting  ladies,  three  are  appointed  to  attend  every 
month,  each  to  attend  twice  a week,  so  as  to  have  the  superintendence  of  one  each  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  matrons  and  servants  do  their  duty,  and  to  examine  the  work,  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  to  read  to  them  while  they  are  at  work,  uud  write  letters  for  them 
if  required.  The  inmates  are  allowed  to  receive  all  letters  sent  to  them,  but  the  matron  has 
the  power  to  require  all  letters  received  and  sent  out  to  be  submitted  to  her.  There  is  no  per- 
son appointed  to  read  their  letters  to  them ; they  may  ask  who  they  please  in  the  institution  to 
read  or  write  for  them.  They  are  allowed  to  converse  with  their  friends  in  private  on  a parti- 
cular day,  once  a month ; but  if  cause  is  shown  to  the  board,  they  allow  their  friends  to  see 
them  on  other  days.  In  an  extraordinary  case  the  matron  may,  according  to  her  discretion, 
allow  the  friends  to  see  a pupil,  otherwise  it  requires  the  approbation  of  the  board.  I anniot 
aware  that  there  is  any  rule  to  exclude  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  if  he  was  a friend  or  relative  ; 
hut  if  one  was  to  come,  and  we  considered  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious 
instruction,  it  would  be  reported  to  the  board,  and  probably  he  would  be  excluded,  but  such  a 
case  never  occurred.  We  do  not  encourage  the  election  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  The 
election  is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  subscribers.  At  the  first  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  for  some  years  after,  the  trustees  elected  the  inmates.  Now  every  pew  holder  in  the 
chapel,  and  every  subscriber  of  a guinea,  have  a vote  for  each  vacancy.  The  visiting  ladies 
have  a book,  in  which  are  entered  such  remarks  as  to  them  may  seem  necessary.  The  ladies 
usually  attend  from  between  11  and  12  till  3 o’clock;  the  inmates  dine  at  half-past  2 o’clock, 
aud  it  is  the  duty  of  the  visiting  lady  to  be  present,  and  examine  the  food.  The  ladies’  book 
lies  open  in  the  work-room  for  general  inspection,  but  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  make 
reports  from  it,  because  any  lady  who  had  made  any  important  entry  in  it  can  bring  it  before 
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the  board.  The  duties  of  the  general  board  are  to  take  cognizance  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  institution.  It  has  the  power  of  ordering  articles  to  be  supplied.  There  is  a fixed 
dietary  kept,  but  the  medical  officers  have  the  power  of  making  such  alteration  as  they  may 
think  necessary  with  regard  to  the  diet  of  any  pupil.  I do  not  know  that  any  diet  book  or 
. diet  ledger  is  kept.  The  conductors  of  this  institution  desire  that  it  may,  as  much  as  possible 
assume  the  character,  and  present  the  comforts,  of  a domestic  family.  The  chaplains’  wives 
are  visiting  ladies.  There  are  likewise  resident  a matron,  work-mistress,  and  three  female 
servants ; and  the  sexton,  who  is  a servant  of  the.  institution,  lives  in  a house  belonging  to  the 
institution  adjoining.  The  matron  and  work-mistress  live  together;  the  matron  has  no  power 
of  ordering  any  articles,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  general  board.  As  a general  prin- 
ciple, nothing  can  be  ordered,  nor  any  expense  incurred,  without  authority  of  the  general  board. 
We  have  no  strict  rule  as  to  the  age  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  youngest  inmate  we 
have  at  present  is  about  seven  years  old.  The  eldest  is  80  years  of  age.  Respecting  the  age 
of  those  admitted,  there  is  no  alteration  from  the  original  plan.  There  is  no  limit  for  the 
period  for  which  they  may  be  kept.  When  admitted  they  are  introduced  into  the  work-room  • 

. one  of  the  first  circumstances  into  which  we  inquire  is,  (if  the  pupil  is  young,)  whether  she 
has  any  musical  talent;  all  that  have  are  taught  singing,  the  piano,  and  the  organ.  We  lately 
obtained  a situation  for  one  as  an  organist  at  a salary  of  £12  a year,  board  and  lodain°\ 
The  women  are  taught,  needlework,  knitting,  netting,  the  manufacture  of  hearth-rugs,  slippers, 
and  similar  articles.  No  inmates  who  behave  with  propriety  are  discharged  without  their  own 
consent.  They  assemble  every  morning  at  half-past  eight  o’clock  for  prayer,  at  nine  they 
breakfast ; they  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  two  yards,  and  a covered  way  attached  to  the 
building,  till  10  o’clock,  when  they  assemble  for  work,  at  which  they  remain  till  dinner  time, 
except  in  winter,  when  they  are  allowed  an  hour  for  exercise,  from  12  till  1 o’clock  ■ the 
dinner  hour  is  half-past  two,  and  they  assemble  at  half-past  three  for  work ; in  summer  they 
leave  off  work  at  half-past  four,  and  are  taken 'out  to  walk  till  six ; they  take  their  supper  at 
half-past  seven,  and  assemble  again  for  prayers  at  half-past  eight,  and  retire  to  rest  at  ten. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  out  in  Dublin,  but  are  allowed  to  go  and  visit  their  friends  in 
the  country.  All  absence  from  the  institution  must  be  in  pursuance  of  leave  obtained  from 
the  board,  by  particular  application.  We  should  not  allow  their  friends  to  take  them  out 
without  previous  leave  thus  obtained.  A portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  pupils  is  paid  to  them-, 
selves,  the  rest  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  institution. 

Any  grown  inmate  is  at.  liberty  at  any  time  to  quit  the  institution.  Any  child,  with  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  may  be  removed. 

After  the  election  of  a pupil  we  require  from  her  friends  the  following  engagement : — 


“I  engage  to  remove  from  the  Molyneux  Asylum  in  three  months  from  this 

date,  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  shall  be  found  from  her  state  of  health,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  she  is  not.  a suitable  inmate  of  that  institution. 

“ Dated  . (Signed)  .” 


The  affairs  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  are  managed  by  two  boards — the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  General  Board.  At  all  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  any  one  of  them  acts 
as  secretary.  I am  one  of  the  oldest  trustees,  and  generally  act  as  secretary ; and  I 
have  signed  official  letters  in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  and  signed  them  as  secretary.  I do 
not  think  any  other  of  the  trustees  have  done  so.  I never  was  formally  appointed  secre- 
tary since  the  year  1819.  Mr.  Ferrier,  one  of  the  trustees,  usually  posts  the  account-books 
1Ilt^rthe  ledSer-  ^ usually  make  the  entries  in  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  books  are  kept  in  a press  at  the  asylum,  of  which  each  trustee,  and  the 
resident  chaplain,  has  a key.  The  principal  income  of  the  institution  is  derived  from  the  col- 
lections every  Sunday  in  the  chapel,  which  is  not  consecrated  on  account  of  its  not  being  held 
Jrn/eC’ _and  is  not  customary  in  Ireland  to  license  any  place  of  worship  not  held  in  fee. 
The  chaplains  are  licensed  by  the  bishop  to  perform  divine  service  according  to  the  form  of 
the  church  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  a mere  compliment  paid  by  the  bishop.  By  the 
chaplain  being  licensed,  it  is  considered  a proclamation  of  permission  for  any  clergyman  of 
the  churchof  England  to  perform  divine  service  there.  The  chaplains  are  appointed  by  the 
trustees.  Places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  church  establishment  are  never  licensed, 
so  that  the  trustees  always  have  a power  of  appointing  a chaplain  to  perform  divine  service,  in 
any  chapel  built  by  public  subscription.  By  the  trust-deed  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  the 
trustees  covenant  that  no  person  shall  ever  perform  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  institu- 
tion unless  in  lull  episcopal  orders.  There  has  been  a chaplain  ever  since  the  institution  was 
opened,  and  when  the  congregation  increased  a second  was  appointed;  but  no  chaplain  was 
hcensed  till  about  six  years  ago.  The  idea  of  founding  this  institution  originated  with  the 
Kev.  John  Crosthwaite.  He  never  was  a trustee,  but  was  the  original  chaplain.  He  had  not 
at  that  time  any  other  clerical  duty,  and  held  the  chaplaincy  about  five  years.  In  the  end  of 
1814,  or  beginning  of  1815,  he  mentioned  the  design  to  me  and  Mr.  Ferrier,  and  we  agreed 
that  it  was  advisable,  there  being  no  institution  for  blind  females  at  that  time  in  Ireland.  It 
was  e original  design  that  there  should  be  a chapel  annexed  to  the  asylum,  where  the  inmates 
should  attend  divine  service.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  take  the  house  in  which  the  institu- 
tion now  is,  for  which,  with  a small  piece  of  ground  adjoining,  a rent  of  £100  per  annum 
is  paid.  Mr.  Crosthwaite  never  received  any  salary  as  chaplain,  or  any  remuneration  for  his 
services,  but  he  had  apartments  in  the  house.  He  did  not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  house  was  taken  a prospectus  was  issued.  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  and  Co., 
were  immediately  appointed  bankers,  or  treasurers,  to  the  institution,  and  remain  so.  All  the 
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cash  received  to  the  credit  of  the  institution  passes  through  their  hands.  The  institution  was  

opened  very  shortly  after  die  original  plan  was  agreed  upon,  namely,  in  the  month  of  June,  Molyneux 

1815,  though  at  that  time  the- funds  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  institution,  and  the  Asylum. 

trustees  were  even  obliged  to  run  considerably  in  debt,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  sufficient  w n 
subscriptions  to  discharge  it.  Astley’s  amphitheatre  stood  where  the  chapel  now  is,  which  w- c-  Hogan,  Esq. 
consisted  of  upright  posts,  supporting  a canvass  covering.  We  immediately  commenced 
building  walls  to  the  canvass  roof  which  remained,  and  in  that  state  divine  service  was  per- 
formed for  five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  a roof  was  built.  After  the  roof  of  the  chapel  was 
completed  the  institution  was  in  debt  £2,500,  which  is  now  entirely  liquidated. 

The  institution  was  in  debt  from  the  time  it  was  opened  for  seven  or  eight  years.  At  that 
time  a blind  lady  died  in  Bath,  with  whom  we  had  never  communicated,  whom  we  never  had 
seen,  and  who  never,  that  we  heard  of,  had  been  in  Ireland  ; she  left  the  Molyneux  Asylum, 
and  the  Dorset  Nourishment  Society,  her  residuary  legatees;  the  residue  amounted  to  about 
£5,000,  and  we  received  about  £2,500,  which  enabled  us  to  pay  the  debts  which  we  had 
incurred,  and  without  which,  in  all  probability,  we  should  not  be  out  of  debt  now.  A re<nster- 
book  is  kept,  in  which  all  applications  for  admission  are  entered,  and  in  which  every°name 
is  entered,  whether  admitted  or  rejected,  no  separate  book  being  kept  of  those  admitted. 

A house-hook  is  likewise  kept,  which  contains  all  the  expenditure  of  the  institution ; the 
amount  is  drawn  for  once  in  three  months.  A vestry-book  is  kept,  which  contains  the 
amount  of  the  sundry  collections.  There  is  generally  a great  deal  of  copper  in  the  collections ; 
this  is  given  to  the  matron  for  current  expenses,  and  the  amount  of  the  collections  is  lodged 
from  time  to  time  in  the  bankers’  hands,  and  drawn- as  wanted.  The  matron  keeps  a book, 
in  which  is  entered  the  work  done  by  the  inmates  ; likewise  an  account  of  the  expenditure. 


The  two  institutions  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  maintaining  the  industrious 
blind,  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  investigated,  are  the  Richmond  National 
Institution,  and  the  Molyneux  Asylum.  Except  in  their  common  object,  there  is  no  one 
point  whatever  in  which  they  agree;  the  former  is  exclusively  for  males,  the  latter  for 
females.  The  former  admits  persons  of  all  religious  denominations  to  partake  of  its  benefit, 
and  zealously  avoids  interfering  with  the  creed  of  its  inmates.  The  latter  has,  by  its 
discipline,  the  effect  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  former,  every  applicant  is  ad- 
mitted (in  rotation),  provided  he  is  a fit  object,  and  properly  recommended.  In  the  latter, 
the  admission  is  by  election  out  of  the  candidates  at  each  vacancy,  at  which  vote  a large  number 
of  persons,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  beyond  renting  a seat  in  the 
chapel,  the  surplus  profits  of  which  seats  (if  any),  after  paying  £450  a-year  to  the  chaplains, 
and  the  other  necessary  expenses,  are  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  asylum.  The  former 
has  a direct  tendency  to  encourage  industry,  for  the  inmates  are  only  admitted  for  a limited 
period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  those  habits  which  it 
is  made  their  interest  to  acquire  to  obtain  a livelihood.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  such  incentive ; 
the  inmates,  of  whom  there  is  one  now  only  eight  years  of  age,  are  admitted  for  life;  that, 
therefore,  the  income  derivable  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  institution  from  the  profits  of  the 
industry  of  the  latter  should  he  exceedingly  small,  while  in  the  former  they  amount  to  a very 
considerable  sum,  appears  to  be  only  a natural  consequence  of  the  system  adopted. 

The  mode  of  election  adopted  at  the  Molyneux  Asylum  affords,  however,  some  little  clue 
to  the  number  of  persons  whose  blindness  makes  them  fit  objects  for  benevolence.  The,  average 
number  of  candidates  at  each  election  is  nearly  40.  The  number  of  vacancies  appears  to  have 
but  little  effect  on  the  number  of  candidates,  amongst  whom  are  found  persons  of  every  age, 
from  seven  years  old  to  70.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  all,  or  at  least  nine  out  of  10, 
are  Protestant,  and  equally  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  among  the  poor  five  out  of 
six  are  Roman  Catholics ; if,  therefore,  to  the  40  Protestants  are  added  the  proportionate 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  whole  number  of  candidates  would  be  240,  except  so  far  as 
the  fear  of  incurring  useless  trouble  and  expense  would  deter  many  from  attempting  to  gain 
admission.  Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  disparaging  the  praiseworthy  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  promoters  and  conductors  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  a national  point  of  view,  its  importance,  as  a means  for  educating  and  maintaining  the  blind, 
is  not  very  .great,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  adopted  at  the  Richmond  National 
Institution  has,  in  a public  point  of  view,  the  highest  claims  upon  the  public  notice,  as  cal- 
culated to  raise  from  ignorance  and  idleness  to  knowledge  and  industry,  a large  number  of  the 
poor,  more  than  all  others  demanding  sympathy  and  assistance. 

In  investigating  this  institution  a very  remarkable  circumstance  was  elicited,  namely,  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  were  natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  out  of  38  on  the 
books  at  the  close  of  last  year,  1 4,  being  about  three-eighths,  were  natives  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  considered  it  necessary  to  notice  this  circumstance, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  quite  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  One 
possible  way  of  accounting  for  it  may  be,  that  in  Ulster  there  may  be  greater  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  that  there  may,  therefore,  be  a greater  desire  there  in  the  inhabitants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a school  for  instruction  than  in  other  provinces ; but  this  is  by  no  means  to  he 
considered  as  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  supposition  that  there  are  a greater  number  of  blind. 
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SIMPSON’S  HOSPITAL  * 

A Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  Decayed  and  Respectable  Persons. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  an  individual,  George  Simpson,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  who  devised  certain  extensive  estates  to  trustees  to  erect,  support,  and 
maintain  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  such  poor,  decayed,  blind,  and  gouty  men  as  they 
should  think  worthy  of  such  a charity,  who,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  19  & 20  Geo.  HI., 
which  recites  Mr.  Simpson’s  will,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital 
founded  by  George  Simpson,  Esq.  Since  that  period  the  institution  has  received  at  different 
periods  an  accession  of  property  from  legacies  and  donations,  but  the  trustees  receive  no  sub- 
scription of  any  kind,  or  public  grants,  probably  in  consequence  of  a clause  in  the  Act,  whereby 
it  is  enacted  that  no  other  charity  whatsoever  shall  hereafter  by  the  said  trustees  be  blended  or 
incorporated  with  this  hospital. 

The  trustees  are  14  in  number : such  vacancies  as  occur  in  this  body  are  filled  up  by  the 
remainder;  no  qualification,  in  respect  to  property  or  residence,  is  required  for  a trustee,  either 
by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  or  by  the  by-laws,  but  it  is  stated  that  no  person,  except  a man 
of  independence,  and  likely  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a trustee,  is  ever  elected.  The  details  of  the 
management  of  the  institution  are  conducted  by  committees. 

It  is  required  by  the  rules  that  all  persons  seeking  for  admission  should  have  been  respect- 
ably situated  in  life;  and  there  are  many  persons  now  inmates  of  the  hospital  who  once  held 
very  respectable  stations  in  society.  They  must  be  incapable  of  earning  their  livelihood,  being 
either  so  reduced  or  enfeebled  by  gout,  or  being  so  incapacitated  by  blindness  (which  blind- 
ness is  incurable,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  hospital)  ; they  must 
be  destitute  of  sufficient  means  of  support,  and  bear  an  undoubted  and  well-known  character 
for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  moral  conduct;  they  must  not  have  been  retailers  of  spirituous 
liquors,  have  publicly  begged,  or  have  been  servants,  excepting  such  as  have  raised  themselves 
into  creditable  situations,  or  have  become  respectable  householders. 

The  inmates  are  elected  by  the  trustees,  and  when  once  admitted  the  benefits  of  the  asylum 
are  open  to  them  for  life,  provided  they  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  its 
government.  They  are  lodged,  dieted,  and  clothed  gratuitously,  provided  with  medicine  and 
medical  attendance,  and  are  allowed  4 d.  a-week  each  for  tobacco-money. 

The  present  number  is  57,  but  the  hospital  is  capable  of  containing  a considerably  larger 
number,  and  formerly  there  were  as  many  as  72  partaking  of  its  benefits. 

The  hospital  is  a handsome  building,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Great  Britain-street,  and 
facing  Jem's-street.  The  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inmates  are  lofty,  airy,  and 
well  ventilated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  regu- 
larity which  prevailed  in  every  department.  The  diet,  clothing,  and  bedding  appear  ample, 
and  of  the  best,  quality.  The  comfort  of  the  persons  admitted  appears  most,  carefully  to  be 
studied  in  every  respect,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  reverses  of  fortune 
which  have  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  a charitable  institution.  In  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  a smoking-room,  and  in  the  dining-room  is  a daily  newspaper,  and  books  are  like- 
wise kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  On  every  Thursday  a Protestant  clergyman  attends 
in  the  dining-room  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  in  religious  exercises  with  those  inmates  who 
belong  to  the  same  persuasion.  He  is,  however,  not  recognised  in  any  other  light  but  as  a 
visitor,  every  inmate  being  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  and  attend  the  ministry  of 
any  clergyman  whom  he  may  think  proper.  The  dining-room,  which  is  used  as  a common 
room,  is  a noble  room,  80  feet  in  length,  and  corresponding  height ; it  looks  into  a pleasant 
garden  in  the  rear,  which  is  used  as  exercising  ground. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Statement  of  the  Property  out  of  which  the  Income  is  derived  for  the  support  of  the  Insti- 
tution : 

A Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Annual  Income  received  and  Expenditure  for  each  of  the 
last  Seven  Years : 

A Table  showing  the  Effects  and  Debts  of  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of  November  1833, 
up  to  which  day  in  each  year  the  accounts  are  annually  balanced : 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  each  Inmate  : 

A Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Applicants  for  Admission  in  each  of  the  last  Eight 
Years : 

A Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Persons  admitted  into,  and  discharged  from,  the  Insti- 
tution, in  each  of  the  last  Eight  Years: 

A Specification  of  the  Wards  and  Rooms  in  Simpson’s  Hospital,  showing  how  occupied  and 
appropriated  when  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  23d  of  January  1834  : 

The  Dietary  in  use  at  this  institution  : and 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Institution,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
W ages,  and  Emoluments  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


I am  secretary  to  Simpson's  Hospital;  I was  elected  in  1828.  The ‘ institution  is  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament,  19  & 20  Geo.  III.  The  whole  management  is  in  the  hands  ol 
14  trustees,  under  whom  I hold  my  appointment.  The  surviving  trustees  fill  up  such  vacancies 


* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  IX, 
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as  may  occur  in  the  corporation  by  resignation  or  death.  We  receive  no  subscriptions  of  any 
kind,  or  public  grants.  Simpson’s  Hospital  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  since  which  the  trustees  have  received  an  addition  to  their  funds  by  some 
legacies  or  donations.  The  officers  are  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons,  who  receive  £10.  10s. 
a- year  each ; an  apothecary,  who  has  no  annual  salary,  hut  is  paid  according  to  his  hill. 
There  is  a secretary  and  receiver ; I hold  those  appointments.  I receive  a salary,  as  secretary, 
of  £50  per  annum  late  currency ; and,  as  receiver,  one  per  cent,  on  the  dividends  on  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  five  per  cent  on  the  remaining  annual  income  of  the  hospital.  I receive 
no  per  centage  on  the  receipt  of  any  principal  sum.  I do  not  reside  at  the  hospital.  There  is 
likewise  a steward  and  a housekeeper,  who  reside  at  the  hospital,  and  each  receives  an  annual 
sum  of  £60.  There  is  likewise  an  agent  for  the  trustees’  estate  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
with  which  I have  nothing  to  do.  The  present  agent  is  Mr.  Hugh  Welsh,  of  Drumsna.  The 
total  income  of  the  hospital  is  £2,784.  17s.  3 d.  per  annum.  The  rental  of  the  Roscommon 
estate  is  about  £400  a-year ; we  pay  head-rent  of  about  £245  a-year.  There  are  58  patients 
now  in  the  hospital.  I produce  a form  of  memorial  on  behalf  of  persons  applying  for  admis- 
sion. The  patients  are  maintained,  clothed,  dieted,  and  lodged,  and  receive  4rf.  a-day  as 
tobacco-money.  There  are  about  30  gouty  and  28  blind  patients.  According  to  the  by-laws 
a trustee  may  present  a memorial  at  any  time  before  the  election ; and  there  is  a rule  that 
memorials  must  be  lodged  with  the  registrar  or  secretary  a month  before  the  day  of  election, 
hut  it  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  ; that  is,  I would  not  refuse  to  receive  a memorial  from  a can- 
didate for  admission  because  he  had  not  strictly  observed  the  directions  upon  that  point.  There 
were  72  patients  in  the  year  1829  : I cannot  state  positively  that  there  is  room  for  a greater 
number  than  72 ; but  I conceive,  if  the  funds  would  permit,  a few  more  than  72  might  be 
accommodated  in  the  house.  It  is  a rule  that  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  all  the  patients  must 
he  incapacitated  from  obtaining  a livelihood  from  gout  or  want  of  sight.  An  election  takes 
place,  if  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  permit,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  and  the 
second  Monday  in  November;  no  election  for  the  admission  of  patients  takes  place  at  any 
other  time.  Three  trustees  constitute  a board  ; I have  known  as  few  attend ; I have  known 
instances  of  an  insufficient  number  of  trustees  attending  to  constitute  aboard.  A reduction  in 
the  income  of  the  institution  took  place  in  the  year  1826,  owing  to  the  sale  of  Government 
stock,  which  was  sold  to  pay  extra  expenditure,  or  the  amount,  that  the  expenditure  exceeded 
the  income.  In  the  year  1825  the  property  was  valued  at  £24,035,  exclusively  of  certain 
freehold  and  leasehold  property  which  was  principally  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Simpson.  In 
1826  it  was  £23,971  ; in  182/  it  was  valued  at  £23,771  ; in  1828,  £22,939;  in  1829, 
£22,255;  in  1830,  £22,249;  in  1831,  £21,854;  in  1832,  at  £21,725.  The  foregoing 
valuations  are  in  the  late  Irish  currency.  At  the  end  of  1827,  or  beginning  of  1828,  about 
£2,000  was  paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  for  the  renewal  of  a lease  of  property  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  and  held  under  the  see  of  Elphin.  The  trustees  have  not  applied  for  a. 
perpetuity  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  lately  passed  in  reference  to  church  property. 

I recollect  three  instances  of  patients  discharged  for  insubordination,  drunkenness,  or  general 
misconduct.  If  the  steward  reports  any  misconduct  the  patient  is  either  confined  to  the  house  or 
his  tobacco-money  is  stopped;  these  are  the  usual  punishments.  The  patients  are  allowed  for 
dinner  a pound  of  raw  meat  each  five  days  in  the  week ; on  the  other  days  they  get  cheese, 
gruel,  or  rice;  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  the  days  they  get  the  latter  food.  The  hospital  is 
open  to  patients  of  all  religious  denominations ; two-thirds  at  present  are  Catholics.  A Catholic 
priest  does  not  attend  except  incases  of  extreme  sickness,  and  in  such  cases  as  the  sick  person 
may  require  his  religious  assistance.  A Protestant  gentleman  does  attend  to  read  the  Bible  and 
lecture  on  religion.  There  are  no  Catholic  trustees.  The  trustees  meet  once  a fortnight  occa- 
sionally ; when  there  is  no  prospect  of  business  to  be  done  they  adjourn  for  three  weeks.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  year  committees  are  appointed : — a committee  for  clothing,  consisting 
of  two  trustees ; a committee  of  quarterly  accounts,  consisting  of  two  trustees ; a house  com- 
mittee of  three  trustees.  The  appointment  of  the  latter  committee  is  a new  arrangement.  The 
committees  meet  when  occasion  requires.  I attend  all  meetings  of  the  trustees  and  committees. . 
I keep  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  by  double  entry.  I keep  a rough  and  a fair  book  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  trustees,  a journal,  and  ledger.  The  steward  keeps  order-books.  The  pro- 
visions are  supplied  by  contract ; I do  not.  order  anything.  Our  accounts  are  paid  quarterly.  The 
accounts  are  always  entered  on  a quarterly  sheet ; that  sheet,  with  the  several  accounts  of  the 
preceding  quarter,  go  before  the  committee  of  accounts,  and  are  investigated  by  them,  and,  if' 
correct,  certified  by  them  as  such.  The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  sign  the  sheet  and  the 
several  accounts.  The  accounts  or  bills  are  initiated  by  one  of  the  committee,  and  the  quarterly 
sheet  so  certified  is  then  laid  before  the  board,  and  a draft  or  drafts  are  drawn  in  my  favour 
on  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  where  the  cash  account  is  kept,  and  I pay  the  several  accounts. 
I likewise  keep  a private  account  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  I generally  lodge  the  amount 
of  drafts  I receive  from  the  trustees  to  my  own  credit;  and  any  account  of  £10  or  upwards 
I discharge  by  a cheque  on  my  own  account.  I occasionally  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  in 
the  tradesmen’s  accounts.  Three  trustees  always  sign  each  cheque,  the  chairman  and  two 
others.  Whoever  comes  in  third  into  the  board-room  is  chairman  of  the  day.  The  steward 
keeps  a debtor  and  creditor  account  of  all  provisions  received  and  expended ; a balance  is 
struck  at  the  end  of  every  month.  It  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  that  all 
persons  seeking  for  admission  should  have  been  respectably  situated  in  life,  and  there  are 
many  persons  now  inmates  in  Simpson’s  Hospital  who  once  held  a very  respectable  situa- 
tion in  society.  There  is  a great  increase  of  late  in  applications  from  respectable  persons, 
men  who  were  once  in  affluent  circumstances;  one  of  these,  lately  admitted,  could  have 
got,  some  few  years  back,  credit  for  £3,000  or  £4,000 ; he  is  at  present  a blind  patient 
m the  charity.  There  is  also  a man,  whom  I remember  keeping  a very  good  house 
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in  Stephen’ s-oreen,  and  I have  been  informed  once  gave  excellent  cheer ; he  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty, I have  heard,  by  the  failure  of  a brewer ; he  is  now  quite  incapable  of  supporting 
himself,  and  is  a patient  in  the  house.  Persons  arc  not  admitted  who  have  the  means  or 
are  capable  of  supporting  themselves.  A person  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  charity  because  he  had  relations  or  friends  capable  _ of  supporting  him ; for  it  might 
happen  that  those  friends  or  relations  would  not  support  him  or  give  him  any  assistance;  but 
the  trustees  might.' probably  give  a preference  to  an  applicant  who  had  not  any  relations  or 
friends  who  had  the  means  of  giving  assistance.  At  the  election  in  last  November  there  were 
four  vacancies ; 50  or  60  candidates  came  before  the  medical  officers.  About  two  years  ago 
a patient  named  Rochfort  resigned  upon  being  left,  some  property ; and,  three  or  four  years 
a CT0,  a man  named  M'Donougb,  who  had  means  (how  got  I do  not  know,)  to  support  himself, 
resigned.  I think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  trustees  would  have  called  on  them  to 
resign  had  they  not  voluntarily  sent  in  their  resignations.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a patient 
being  called  on  to  resign  because  he  acquired  the  means  of  supporting  himself.  A gentleman 
was  ^elected  a patient  about  a year  ago,  whom  I recollect  a most  respectable  merchant ; 
I have  heard  mercantile  men  say  that  the  time  was  when  they  would  have  and  did  give 
him  credit  for  £6,000  or  £7,000 ; he  failed  and  became  reduced  so  as  to  render  it  necessaiy 
for  him  to  seek  admission  into  the  hospital.  Another  patient,  who  died  recently  in  the 
hospital,  was,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  in  very  affluent  circumstances,  and  kept  a very  expen- 
sive establishment  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city;  I do  not  know  how  he  became  so 
much  reduced  in  his  circumstances  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  apply  for  admission  into  this 
asylum.  There  are  several  similar  instances  in  the  hospital  of  persons  so  circumstanced  as 
the  foregoing.  No  qualification,  in  respect  to  property  or  residence,  is  required  for  a trustee, 
either  by  the  Act  incorporating  the  trustees  or  the  by-laws ; but  they  never  elect  a trustee 
unless  he  is  a man  of  independence,  and  likely  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a trustee. 


We  keep  our  accounts  by  double  entry ; but,  in  making  up  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  the  house  and  fimuture  in  Great  Britain-strcet,  appropriated  to  the  hospital, 
are  not  included.  The  ground  on  which  the  hospital  is  built  was  bought  by  former 
trustees,  and  the  hospital  built  thereon  out  of  funds  devised  by  Mr.  Simpson;  neither 
is  any  of  the  landed  property  of  the  institution  entered  in  making  up  the  balances  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  except  an  estate  called  the  Gernonstown  Estate,  which  is  valued  at  its  cost 
price,  £12,184. 12s.  Ad.,  and  is  held  in  fee;  this  is  carried  into  account  because  it  was  pur- 
chased since  the  year  IS  13,  when  the  accounts  were  first  kept  by  double  entry,  but  in  the 
account  of  income  and  expenditure  the  receipts  of  the  landed  estates,  and  also  other  receipts, 
are  taken  into  account.  The  fines  payable  upon  the  fall  of  lives  by  the  corporation  do  not,  for 
any  one  life,  exceed  £50,  and  others  much  less,  and  the  tenants  mostly  pay  to  the  corpora- 
tion fines  equal  to  those  which  we  pay,  and  in  some  cases  a larger  sum.  We  have  an  annual 
audit.  At  that  held  the  1st  November  1831,  the  annual  rental  was  £2,378.  19s.  6 hd. 
1st  November  1830,  £2,337.  3s.  1 d.  In  making  up  the  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  1st 
November,  sums  which  are  received  after  the  1st  November,  and  before  the  day  when 
the  accounts  are  closed,  and  previous  to  their  being  audited,  are  not  entered  as  arrears.  The 
account  only  includes  rents  payable  to  the  1st  November.  The  accounts  are  audited  about  a 
month,  or  less,  before  the  first  Monday  in  February,  in  order  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Accounts,  by  whom  they  are  audited,  may  be  prepared  and  laid  before  the  Board  upon 
that  day  which  is  the  time  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  for  that  purpose.  The 
accounts  are  not  yet  closed  for  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  agent  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon  estate  in  not  forwarding  his  accounts,  who  states  that,  the  reason  of  the  delay  in 
furnishing  his  accounts,  is,  that  he  is  anxious  that  as  few  arrears  should  remain  due  by  the 
estate,  over  which  he  is  agent,  as  possible. 

I now  produce  the  book  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  estates  of  Simpson’s  Hospital. 

The  reason  why  no  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  payment  of  the  interest,  with  debt,  due  by 
Countess  Begg,  was,  that  there  were  prior  charges  on  the  property,  upon  which  this  debt  was 
chargeable,  wnich  swallowed  up  all  its  annual  value  during  her  life-time.  These  have  ceased 
now  to  become  payable  by  her  death,  and  a bill  has  been  filed  in  Chancery  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest.  This  was  a debt  incurred  by  the  Countess  Begg,  who  was  a 
tenant  of  the  corporation  for  property  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  A large  fine  became  due 
by  her  as  her  proportion  of  a fine  payable  in  the  year  1818  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and 
being  unable  to  make  a cash  payment  to  discharge  same,  she  executed  a power  reserved  to 
her  by  her  marriage  settlement,  to  charge  certain  lands  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  with  the 
sum  of  £1,000  late  currency,  and  by  the  execution  of  this  power  vested  all  benefit  to  be 
derived  therefrom  in  a trustee  for  the  corporation.  A bill  has  been  filed  in  Chancery  in  order 
to  raise  this  charge,  and  to  enable  the  trustees  to  recover  the  amount  due. 


I am  steward  of  Simpson’s  Hospital,  and  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
on  the  26th  March  1832,  procured  on  security  for  £200.  I succeeded  Mr.  Williani 
Newton,  who  was  dismissed;  am  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  dismissal.  My  duties 
are  to  receive  and  disburse  all  articles  of  provision,  (except  milk  and  oatmeal,)  clothing,  &c., 
&c.  that  come  into  the  institution,  medicine  also  excepted.  I do  not  receive  any  cash.  I 
keep  regular  accounts,  which  are  examined  at  the  commencement  of  every  month  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  found  correct  they  are  certified  and  signed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  committee ; my  books  are  sent  to  them,  they  do  not  attend  for  that  purpose ; the 
vouchers  accompany  the  books.  I am  not  present  when  the  accounts  are  examining.  My 
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books  are  again  examined  once  a- quarter,  when  the  accounts  furnished  are  compared  

with  the  several  entries  made  by  me.  I receive  £10  for  petty  disbursements  from 'the  Simpson’s 

register  whenever  I have  occasion.  I give  him  a receipt  for  any  sum  I receive  in  the  cash-  Hospital. 

book  kept  for  that  purpose.  I do  not  produce  an  account  of  the  previous  sum  received  before  M 
being  supplied  with  another,  but  am  always  obliged  to  produce  my  books  when  ordered.  I Mr~  K~  Morton- 
keep  a petty  cash-book,  which  is  examined  every  quarter  and  compared  with  the  vouchers, 
which  must  be  produced  for  every  article  purchased.  I cannot  order  extra  diet,  unless  the 
case  is  very  urgent,  without  an  order  from  the  physician  on  his  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  I 
pay  for  articles  of  extra  diet,  and  enter  them  in  the  petty  cash-book.  The  sums  I receive 
from  the  register  amount  to  about  £55  a-quarter.  The  cost  of  all  vegetables  (potatoes 
excepted)  is  entered  in  the  consumption-book,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  cash  I receive  from  the 
register.  Meat,  milk,  beer,  and  coals,  are  purchased  by  contract ; potatoes,  oatmeal,  and 
butter  in  the  market.  I keep  a diet  ledger,  in  which  I daily  debit  myself  with  all  provisions 
received,  except  milk,  and  oatmeal,  which  are  accounted  for  by  the  housekeeper,  and  take 
credit  for  consumption  on  the  opposite  page  (showing  on  the  same  folio  how  they  have  been 
consumed)  ; this  ledger  is  examined  every  month.  The  housekeeper  has  an  account  of  pa- 
tients on  milk  and  stirabout,  and  her  books  are  examined  in  the  same  way.  Every  quarter 
I receive  the  tradesmen’s  bills,  compare  them  with  my  entries,  and  sign  them  if  correct  ; they 
are  then  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  being  examined  by  the  register,  a quarterly-sheet  is 
drawn  out,  which,  together  with  my  books  and  the  bills,  are  laid  before  one  or  more  of  the 
committee  when  they  come  to  the  institution  for  that  purpose,  or  have  the  books,  &c.  sent  to 
his  or  their  own  houses ; if  found  correct,  and  corresponding  with  books  and  vouchers,  the 
sheet  is  signed  as  having  been  examined. 

On  the  next  board-day,  upon  the  production  of  this  quarterly-sheet,  duly  signed,  the 
trustees  draw  a draft  duly  signed  by  three  in  favour  of  the  register,  who  pays  all  bills,  first 
summoning  the  different  tradesmen  to  attend  for  payment  of  same,  and  lays  their  receipts 
before  the  trustees  on  their  next  day  of  meeting ; he  enters  the  cash  then  paid  in  the  journal. 

I have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tradesmen  to  their  contracts;  had  to  return  but  one 
round  of  beef  during  the  last  two  years  for  no  other  reason  but  its  being  heifer  (ox-beef  only 
is  used)  ; from  my  remonstrance  then  it  has  not  been  repeated,  had  it  been  I should  have 
considered  it  my  duty  to  report  the  circumstance  to  the  Board..  The  meat  is  weighed  at  all 
times  on  being  delivered  at  the  hospital ; not  in  the  habit  of  weighing  the  bread,  never  having 
had  a complaint,  and  the  patients  are  most  tenacious  of  their  rights ; we  have  dealt  with 
the  same  butchers  for  the  last  two  years,  how  much  longer  I cannot  tell ; their  contract  was 
the  lowest ; but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  meat  they  send 
the  trustees  would  prefer  them,  though  their  mutton  were  a farthing  a-pound  more  than 
another  whom  they  would  not  know  would  supply  it.  The  butchers  give  no  discount;  I 
receive  no  discount  from  any.  The  baker  allows  12  per  cent,  below  the  assize  price,  which 
goes  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  contract  price  this  year  for  beef  is  4 d.  per  lb.,  for 
mutton  5f  d. ; this  contract  is  for  a year. 

The  bread  is  supplied  in  21b.  loaves. 

A Protestant  clergyman  attends  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  Tuesday  to  lecture, 
but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  trustees  have  not  recognised  him,  as  the  patients  are  never  pre- 
vented going  to  their  various  places  of  worship ; this  is  merely  my  own  opinion.  My  salary 
is  £60  per  annum,  and  no  perquisite  whatever. 


Simpson’s  Hospital,  9th  June  1834.  Letter  from 

Sin, — I have  received  your  note  of  this  day,  and  in  answering  the  questions  put  to  me,  I J-Hone,  Jun.,  Esq. 
beg  to  remind  you  that  the  intention  of  the  donor  (Mr.  Simpson)  in  founding  this  institution 
was,  to  establish  an  asylum  for  such  blind  and  gouty  men  as  had  been  respectable  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  or  master  tradesmen,  &c.,  who  had  no  sufficient  means  of  support  at  the  time  of 
their  application  for  admission,  and  who  were,  by  the  effects  of  gout  or  blindness,  rendered 
incapable  of  earning  a subsistence. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  been  a greater 
number  of  applicants  before  the  trustees  than  prior  to  that  time,  whose  cases  and  circum- 
stances were  such  as  the  founder  (in  vesting  his  property  as  he  has)  had  in  view  and  wished 
to  relieve.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  within  that  time  the  number  of  applicants  has 
increased,  but  as  I have  already  observed,  the  character  of  the  applicants,  generally  speaking, 
is  now  far  superior  to  what  it  was  some  few  years  back.  Many  applied  for  admission  in 
former  times  of  inferior  order,  who  might  then  have  had  a chance  of  success,  but  there  are  now 
too  many  applicants  of  a far  superior  class  to  allow  them  that  chance,  and  I attribute  the  non- 
increase in  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  being  pretty  well  known  in 
this  city. 

I believe  I have  already  stated  to  the  Commissioners  that,  within  these  four  or  five  years, 
several  men  have  applied  for  admission  who  had  been  very  respectable  merchants,  and  were  in 
good  credit  in  the  mercantile  world,  wefe  elected,  and  now  partake  of  the  benefits  of  this 
charity.  Doubtless  such  applicants  did  occasionally  appear  before  the  trustees  prior  to  that 
time,  but  not  frequently. 

I remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  S.  Flood,  Esq.  Joseph  Hone,  Jun. 
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It  might  at  first  appear,  upon  looking  at  the  table,  containing  a statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  applied  for  admission  during  the  last  few  years,  which  exhibits  a decrease 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  Dublin,  who  may  be  considered  fit  objects  for  such  an  institu- 
tion, has  varied  in  a similar  manner ; such  a conclusion  would,  however,  be  very  erroneous. 
The  intention  of  the  donor  was  to  limit  the  class  of  inmates  to  persons  who  had  held  a 
situation  in  society  superior  to  the  ordinary  inmates  of  a charitable  institution,  such  as 
respectable  merchants,  Shopkeepers,  or  master  tradesmen.  Upon  analysing  the  list  of  appli- 
cants, it  appears,  that  the  character  of  the  applicants,  generally  speaking,  within  the  last,  few 
years,  is  now  far  superior  to  wliat  it  was  some  few  years  back,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
number  of  persons  really  answering  the  description  intended  by  the  founder,  has  increased: 
before  this  class  became  so  numerous  some  persons  belonging  to  a lower  one  were  admitted 
and  the  consequence  was,  a large  number  of  applications  from  distressed  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life ; but  latterly  the  increase  of  distress  amongst  a class  of  persons,  formerly  almost 
secure  against  any  reverse  of  fortune,  has  deprived  such  persons  of  all  chance  of  success,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  properly  to  be  attributed  the  decrease  in  the  gross  number  of 
applicants.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several  inmates  who  formerly  held  the  highest 
situation  in  the  mercantile  world,  whose  credit  could  obtain  advances  to  the  extent  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  whose  character  was  unimpeachable,  and  who  mixed  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of 
society,  and  applicants  of  this  class  are  now  numerous : but  this  was  not  so,  till  within,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a recent  period ; such  applicants  did  occasionally  appear  before  the 
trustees,  but  not  frequently.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  diminished  number  of  applications 
being  any  grounds  for  exultation,  as  tending  to  show  a diminution  in  the  amount  of  distress, 
it  proves  unfortunately,  too  clearly,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  distress  having  extended  its 
fatal  ravages  into  a rank  of  life  which  was  till  later  years  to  a great  extent  exalted  above  its 
power;  such  are  persons  who  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  are  ashamed,  and  for  whom,  when 
reduced  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves,  it  is  the  most  difficult  task  to  provide.  For  a few, 

■indeed,  this  noble  institution  finds  a harbour,  after  the  shipwreck  of  all  their  earthly  hopes 

but  for  how  few ! What  then  becomes  of  the  remainder  ? They  must  either  solicit  alms  from 
those  whom  perhaps  they  have  entertained  at  their  own  table,  or  break  stones  at  the  Men- 
dicity, under  the  orders  of  an  overseer,  who  may  have  been  their  discarded  servant.  However 
much  it  is  becoming  that  every  public  body  should  carefully  husband  its  resources,  it  never 
could  be  considered  right  that  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Simpson’s  Hospital  should  aim  at 
merely  maintaining  the  existence  of  its  inmates  at  the  least  possible  rate ; and,  accordingly,  the 
average  expense  of  each  person  at  first  sight  appears  high,  but  upon  Consideration  it  must  be 
admitted  not  higher  than  perfect  economy  consistently  with  the  character  of  the  institution 
as  an  asylum  will  admit. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  HOSPITAL* 

The  munificent  founder  of  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift, 
formerly  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s,  who  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bearing  date  3d  May, 
1/40,  bequeathed  to  his  executors  his  whole  estate  and  effects,  except  some  small  pecuniary 
and  specific  legacies  upon  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and  supporting  an  hospital  large 
enough  for  the  reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  tile  annual  income  of  his  property 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Swift,  a charter,  bearing  date  the  8th  August,  1746,  was  granted  incor- 
porating the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  state  physician,  and  the  surgeon  general,  all  for 
the  timebeing,  with  the  seven  then  surviving  executors  of  Dr.  Swift,and  such  others  as  should  from 
time  to  time  be  elected  to  supply  vacancies,  to  be  a body  corporate  for  ever  by  the  name  of  the 
Governors  of  Saint  Patrick’s  Hospital,  Dublin,  with  power  to  purchase  and  take  in  fee  simple 
any  lands  in  Ireland,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £2,000  per  annum.  The  governors  are  re- 
quired to  hold  four  quarterly  meetings,  namely,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  August,  No- 
vember, and  February  in  every  year,  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  such  other  general 
meetings  as  may  be  found  necessary.  At  all  such  meetings  every  tiling  by  the  majority  of 
members,  being  not  less  than  three,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole  corporation,  the 
making  of  leases  and  election  of  members  excepted.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  the  governors 
other  than  those  holding  that  office  ex  officio,  some  fit  person,  whose  most  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence for  three  years,  at  the  least,  preceding  has  been  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  Dublin  shall, 
m convenient  time,  be  elected  at  a general  meeting,  by  the  majoiity  of  governors,  being  not 
less  than  seven,  whereof  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  shall 
be  one.  r 

All  leases  are  required  to  be  made  at  one  of  the  quarterly  meetings  by  the  majority  of 
governors  then  present,  and  likewise  that  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  ex  officio 
■ governors,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  shall  be  endorsed.  No  lease  shall  be  granted  in  rever- 
sion or  remainder,  or  for  a term  exceeding  31  years,  or  to  or  in  trust  for  any  member  or 
o cer,  or  relation  of  a member  or  officer,  of  the  corporation ; neither  shall  any  fine  be  taken 
tor  any  lease  ; but  all  the  lands  shall  be  let  at  the  best  yearly  value,  and  all  leases  not  made  in 
accordance  with  these  provisions  are  declared  invalid.  The  mode  by  which  bye-laws  are 
made  is  likewise  pointed  out,  and  a committee  of  seven  governors,  elected  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  in  tSovember,  jg  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  details  of  the  hospital  It  is 
turtner  provided,  that  all  money  which  should  come  to  them  by  future  gifts  or  bequests,  should 


* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  X. 
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be  laid  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  until  their  clear  yearly  income  should 
amount  to  £2,000,  unless  the  disposal  of  such  money  he  otherwise  directed  by  the  donor ; 
and  that  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  not  exceed  one-fifth  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  the  property  then  belonging  to  them. 

This  hospital  is  situated  at  Bow  Bridge,  ancl  is  surrounded  by  excellent  gardens  and  grounds 
for  the  inmates  to  take  exercise  in,  the  use  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  those  whose  cases  are  not  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and  to  the  general 
health  of  all. 

A great  part  of  the  menial  offices  in  the  establishment  are  performed  by  the  poor  patients, 
who  likewise  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  gardens,  and  the  employments  they  are  thus 
engaged  in  appear  to  be  most  beneficial  to  them.  The  great  majority  of  those  admitted 
are  incurable,  particularly  of  the  poorer  patients.  There  are  four  classes  of  patients.  The 
first  class  are  those  for  whom  a payment  of  100  guineas  a-yearis  made  ; the  second,  for  whom 
a sum  of  GO  guineas  a-year  is  paid ; and  the  third,  for  whom  a sum  of  30  guineas  a-year  is  paid. 
These  classes  arc  called  boarders,  and  are  admitted  into  the  institution  by  an  officer  (not 
medical),  who  resides,  called  the  master  of  the  hospital,  if  there  is  a vacancy,  merely  upon  a 
certificate  of  insanity,  signed  by  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  College  of  Surgeons. 
These  patients  must  be  provided  by  their  friends  with  bedding  and  similar  articles,  and 
wearing  apparel,  of  which  two  inventories  are  made,  one  of  which  is  signed  by  the  master,  and 
delivered  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  the  property  being  returned  upon  the  removal  or  death 
of  the  patient.  Every  boarder  at  100  guineas  has  the  use  of  two  rooms,  and  is  provided  with  a 
servant  generally  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit.  At  present,  however,  two  of  the  ward-keepers 
have  each  a boarder  more  immediately  to  attend  to,  and  receive  the  additional  wages  of  a 
servant.  As  a check  against  the  admission  of  persons  whose  cases  do  not  require  it,  and  to” 
ensure  payment,  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  that  the  payments  for  the 
boarders  should  be  made  quarterly  and  in  advance;  that  rule  is,  however,  not  rigidly  enforced, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  such  patients  are  removed,  leaving  arrears  unpaid.  The  me- 
dical officers  of  the  institution  know  nothing  of  these  patients  until  they  are  admitted.  Upon 
admission,  it  is  their  duty  to  see  the  patients,  and  to  give  a certificate  of  insanity,  should  such 
be  the  case,  as  soon  as  possible.  The  physician  has  a fee  of  two  guineas  on  the  certificate  of 
insanity  of  each  boarder  of  the  two  first  classes,  but  no  fee  upon  tne  admission  of  patients  in 
either  of  the  other  two  classes.  Tho  surgeon  receives  no  such  fee.  The  physician  receives  a 
guinea  a-quarter,  except  for  the  first  quarter,  for  each  of  the  boarders  in  the  two  first  classes. 
The  surgeon  receives  two  guineas  per  annum  payable  quarterly  for  every  patient  in  each  of 
the  two  first  classes  only.  These  fees  are  paid  by  the  steward  out  of  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution. If  a patient  appears  not  to  be  insane,  no  certificate  to  that  effect  is  given  by  the  me- 
dical officers  unless  required ; they  merely  inform  the  master,  who  gives  notice  to  the  friends 
of  the  supposed  lunatic.  The  pauper  patients  are  admitted  by  the  board  of  governors,  upon 
an  application  made  by  the  friends  of  the  lunatic,  upon  a printed  form  (supplied  by  the 
governors)  being  filled  up,  which  contains  a certificate  of  disease,  signed  by  a member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons,  a certificate  of  poverty,  and  a guarantee  to  remove  the 
patient  when  reported  convalescent.  They  arc  not  required  to  bring  any  articles  into  the 
hospital,  being  wholly  maintained  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  Their  certi- 
ficates are  laid  before  the  governors  at  each  quarterly  meeting,  and  they  admit  such  patients  as 
they  please,  and  they  are  stated  to  select  those  cases  of  the  greatest  hardship  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  A reference  to  tho  medical  officers  of  the  institution  upon  the  subject  of  whether 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  any  particular  patients  is  rarely  made,  and  Dr.  Crampton,  the 
physician  to  the  hospital,  stated,  that  whon  a reference  is  made  to  him  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  a patient,  his  answer  is  confined  to  the  question  whether  the  supposed  lunatic 
is  or  is  not  insane.  After  admission  of  a pauper  patient,  upon  its  being  ascertained  that 
he  is  not  insane,  a certificate  to  that  effect  is  signed,  .either  by  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
which  is  delivered  to  the  master,  who  removes  the  individual.  Such  a case,  says  Mr.  Cusack, 
very  rarely  occurs ; only  about  two  or  threo  such  cases  have  occurred  in  the  last  20  years.  It 
has  occurred  often  among  the  boarders,  and  generally  has  arisen  when  temporary  insanity  lias 
been  produced  by  drunkenness.  It  is  a source  of  gratification  to  find  that  instances  of  what , 
cannot  fail  to  be  considered  the  most  horrible  of  crimes,  that  of  immuring  a person  not  insane 
within  the  walls  of  such  an  institution,  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  easy  detection.  Mr. , 
Cusack,  however,  recorded  a melancholy  instance  of  the  kind,  which  occurred  about  seven 
years  ago,  for  an  account  of  which,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  refer  to  that  gentleman’s  evi- 
dence. Amongst  the  pauper  patients  arc  occasionally  some  who  have  some  means  of  support, 
and  there  are  now  two  who  have  small  pensions  from  Government,  which  are  made  available 
for  their  maintenance ; but  the  governors  have  latterly  refused  applications  made  by  Govern- 
ment to  admit  such  persons,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  fitter  objects  for  an  institution  upon 
a different  footing,  such  os  the  liospital  at  Chatham.  A general  practice  to  admit,  poor 
patients  upon  the  terms  of  receiving  with  them  such  a sum  as  the  friends  could  afford  to  pay, 
would  doubtless  he  very  objectionable,  as  it  would  appear  likely  to  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  admit  patients  who  are  not  the  poorest,  and  consequently  not  the  most  pitiable  objects.  The 
applications  for  admission  are  not  numerous,  for  this  reason,  that,  as  the  inmates  usually 
yemain  a long  period,  the  vacancies  are  few,  and  before  an  application  is  sent  in,  an  inquiry 
k usually  made  of  the  master  whether  there  is  a vacancy. 

The  hospital  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  Bow-lane,  in  extensive  grounds,  occupying 
altogether  not  much  less  than  five  acres  and  a half,  Irish  plantation  measure,  and  consists  of, 
a centre,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  of  a front  facing  the  south,  and  two  wings  extending  from 
the  rear  in  a northerly  direction  towards  the  river  Liffey,  parallel  to  one  another.  As  there  is  a 
gradual  declivity  of  the  ground  towards  the  river,  that  which  is  the  first  floor  in  the  wings,  which 
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are  the  principal  parts  of  the  building,  is  on  a level  with  the  ground  in  the  front,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  being  more  easily  understood,  is  throughout  called  the  first  floor.  In  the  centre 
building  on  the  first  floor  are,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  the  master’s  apartments,  and  on  the 
other,  those  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  housekeeper,  being  the  wife  of  the  master ; one  of 
these  rooms  is  used  as  the  board  room  for  the  governors  ; on  the  second  floor  are  six  sets  of 
apartments  for  patients  at  100  guineas ; on  the  ground-floor  are  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
other  domestic  offices ; and  a bath  room  for  hot,  cold,  and  shower-baths. 

From  the  corridors,  which  pass  through  this  building  on  each  floor,  are  separate  entrances 
to  the  respective  wards,  which  occupy  the  wings.  The  two  wings  are  exact  counterparts  of 
each  other;  that  on  the  east  being  appropriated  exclusively  to  male  patients,  that  on  the  west 
to  female  patients.  Each  floor  or  ward  is  built  and  divided  in  a precisely  similar  manner. 
The  first  floor  is  appropriated  exclusively  for  boarders  of  the  two  first  classes.  Each  floor 
contains  one  ward,  consisting  of  a long  gallery  or  corridor,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  about  14  feet  in  breadth,  lighted  by  a large  window  at  the  extremity,  and  by 
windows  which  face  the  opposite  wing ; all  the  windows  of  the  cells  look  into  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  hospital.  Two  arches,  marking  the  different  periods  at  which  the  hospital 
has  been  enlarged,  divide  the  gallery  into  three  nearly  equal  compartments.  In  the  first 
compartment  are  the  ward-keepers’  apartments,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms,  the  same  size 
as  the  cells,  and  seven  single  or  sleeping  cells.  In  the  second  are  two  rooms,  similar  to  the 
ward-keepers’,  for  100-guinea  boarders,  and  eight  single  cells,  and  a passage  leading  to 
a water  closet  and  washing  cistern,  and  a day  room,  which  has  been  recently  added,  likewise 
a staircase  leading  to  the  exercising  ground  for  the  patients.  In  the  third  are  two  rooms  for 
a 100-guinea  boarder,  and  eight  cells;  one  cell  in  each  of  the  two  last  compartments  is  used 
as  a store-room  for  the  bedding,  &c.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  paupers  and  30-guinea 
boarders,  for  which  latter  class  the  day  room  is  fitted  up  as  a dormitory,  and  contains  10  beds. 
The  ground-floor  is  occupied  exclusively  by  paupers.  In  each  gallery  are  two  fire-places, 
carefully  guarded  by  iron  railings,  against  any  accident.  The  window  at  the  extremity  gives 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  as  it  extends  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  is  guarded  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  fire-places.  The  ventilation  is  good,  there  being  a ventilator  over  the  door  of 
each  cell,  nearly  facing  the  window  in  the  cell  and  a window  in  the  gallery.  The  galleries, 
and  all  the  rooms  and  cells,  have  wooden  floors,  except  the  second  rooms  for  the  boarders,  in 
which  a fire  is  allowed,  and  which  are  therefore  flagged.  The  boarders’  wards  are  never  full. 
For  many  reasons  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  admit  paupers  indiscriminately  into  the 
wards  occupied  by  the  boarders.  Most  of  these  unhappy  persons  have  a most  lively  recollec- 
tion of  the  rank  in  life  to  which  they  may  still  be  considered  to  belong ; the  disease  of  many 
more  develops  itself  in  the  assumption  of  one  much  higher.  It  is  of  much  importance  that 
these  feelings  should  be  indulged  rather  than  be  trifled  with,  as  would  be  the  case  were  not 
classification  attended  to;  and,  again,  as  there  is  a difference  in  the  diet,  the  preference 
given  to  the  boarders  might  be  productive  of  the  worst  consequences.  In  the  Statistical 
Report  will  be  found  a specification  of  the  wards  in  a tabular  form.  Instances  of  being  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  personal  restraint  are  of  rare  occurrence;  those  individuals  who  require  the 
greatest  care  are  kept  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  ward.  In  each  ward  is  a resident  attendant: 
in  the  male  wards  the  attendants  are  males,  and  in  the  female  wards  the  attendants  are  females; 
they  are  provided  with  such  assistants  as  may  be  judged  necessary.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  the  patients,  excepting  those  in  a state  of  idiocy,  seemed  almost  all  aware  of  the  alleged 
cause  for  which  they  were  confined,  though,  of  course,  they  denied  the  existence  of  its  truth; 
they  appeared,  however,  aware  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  study  their  comforts,  and  thank- 
ful to  their  immediate  attendants.  Mr.  Cusack  happened  to  arrive  while  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  in  the  hospital,  and  they  were  much  pleased  to  observe  that  the  poor  patients 
seemed  quite  attached  to  him.  Their  health,  when  undisturbed  by  a paroxysm,  is  generally 
good,  and  the  mortality  among  the  incurable  is  very  small.  A patient  died  recently  120  years 
of  age,  of  which  he  had  spent  58  in  the  hospital,  and  was  buried'  next  his  father,  who  had 
been  dead  102  years.  Either  the  physician  or  surgeon  visits  the  institution  every  day.  Acci- 
dents are  stated  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  mis  institution.  The  bedding  and  similar 
conveniences  are  good,  and  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  beings 
for  whom  they  are  destined.  A portion  of  the  ground  adjoining  each  wing  is  walled  off,  and 
separated  into  three  divisions,  one  for  each  ward,  and  is  used  for  exercising  ground,  being 
provided  with  a covered  shed ; and  in  the  gardens,  or  in  these  yards,  all  the  patients,  not  con- 
fined to  the  house,  take  such  exercise  as  their  health  may  seem  to  require  and  the  weather 
permit.  The  provisions  for  the  patients  appeared  good ; one  or  two  of  them,  however,  made 
many  complaints  against  the  master,  as  to  the  want  of  proper  attention  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Statistical  Tables  will  be  found — 1 

A Statement  of  the  Property  of  this  Institution. 

A Table  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  for  Seven  Years,  ending  1832. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants,  and  the  Salaries  or  Wages  payable  to  each. 

A Specification  of  the  Wards,  &c. 

The  Dietary. 


I am  master  of  this  hospital.  I was  appointed  7th  July  1812  by  the  governors  under  the 
charter.  There  are  six  official  governors ; there  were  seven ; the  seventh  was  the  state  physi- 
cian, an  office  which  I have  heard  is  now  abolished,  but  of  that  I know  nothing  of  my  own 
knowledge.  There  are  seven  other  governors,  the  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  up  by  the 
remaining  governors,  of  whom  the  Primate,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  are 
quorum  governors.  Seven  must  be  present  to  constitute  a board  at  an  election.  I reside  at 
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the  hospital;  my  duties  are  to  collect,  the  sums  paid  for  the  hoard  and  keep  of  the  pay 
patients.  There  are  four  classes  of  patients,  one  class  pay  100  guineas,  2d,  60  guineas,  the 
3d  pay  30  guineas,  the  4th  pay  nothing;  there  are  likewise  two  persons,  discharged 
from  the  army,  in  the  paupers’  ward,  whose  pensions  are  paid  to  the  governors,  and  another 
person  who  was  received  at  £14.  15.?.  4 d.  I keep  a book,  in  which  is  entered  a guarantee  by 
die  friends  of  the  patients  in  the  three  classes  of  paying  patients. 

By  the  strict  rule  the  payments  are  to  bo  made  quarterly,  and  in  advance ; that  rule  is  not 
rigidly  adhered  to,  as  dividends,  rents,  and  most  sources  of  income  are  paid  only  half-yearly. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  patients  aro  taken  away,  leaving  arrears. 

Another  duty  is  to  engage  and  dismiss  attendants.  I can  do  both  by  virtue  of  my  authority 
as  master.  I superintend  the  treatment  and  management  of  the  patients.  I have  the  moral 
care  of  all  the  patients.  I do  not  visit  all  the  patients  every  day.  I visit  them  as  often  as  I 
think  necessary.  I keep  likewise  an  account  of  my  own  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  is 
presented  to  the  governors  once  a month.  The  mode  of  payment  is  this : — I lay  before  the 
governors  the  accounts  of  the  past  month,  entered  upon  a balance,  and  they  write  at  the  foot 
of  each  account  “Ordered,”  (if  approved,)  and  give  me  a cheque  for  the  gross  amount,  and  I 
have  to  present  the  receipts  to  the  accounts  presented  at  the  last  monthly  meeting ; the  accounts 
are  likewise  copied  into  the  minute-book,  and  into  a book  called  the  record-book,  which  is  a 
fair  copy  of  the  minute-book ; and,  lastly,  they  are  copied  into  the  ledger : all  these  books  are 
in  my  care.  If  there  is  a vacancy,  I admit  patients  into  the  pay  wards ; those  cases  are  cer- 
tified by  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  College  of  Surgeons.  The  pauper  patients 
are  admitted  upon  a printed  form  of  application  (supplied  by  the  governors)  being  filled  up, 
which  contains  a certificate  of  disease,  and  a certificate  of  poverty,  and  a guarantee  to  remove 
the  patients  when  reported  convalescent.  The  pauper  patients  are  not  required  to  bring  any 
articles  into  the  hospital. 

The  pay  patients  must  bo  provided  by  their  friends  with  bedding  and  similar  articles,  and 
wearing  apparel,  of  which  two  inventories  are  made,  one  of  which  is  signed  and  delivered  to 
the  patients’  friends;  the  attendant  likewise  signs  the  inventory  as  a certificate  of  having 
received  them ; the  property  is  all  returned  to  the  friends  upon  the  patient  leaving  the  hospital 
or  dying.  The  paupers’  certificates  are  laid  before  the  governors  at  .each  quarterly  meeting; 
and  they  admit  such  patients  as  they  please,  selecting  those  of  the  greatest  hardship  with 
which  they  are  made  acquainted.  A register  is  kept  of  all  the  patients  admitted ; the  certifi- 
cates of  patients  not  admitted  are  not  kept.  The  pauper  wards  of  the  hospital  are  always 
full;  seldom  applications  aro  numerous,  but  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  this, — the  patients  are 
entertained  for  life,  or  until  recovery,  thus  the  hospital  is  always  full,  and  before  an  applica- 
tion is  made  I am  generally  applied  to,  to  know  whether  there  is  a vacancy.  There  are  four 
pauper  wards,  containing  81  patients,  full;  there  are  tw’o  pay  wards,  capable  of  holding 
48  patients,  but  they  are  not  full ; in  the  female  side  there  are  three  patients  who  do  not  pay  ; 
their  circumstances  have  become  altered ; formerly  they  did  pay;  they  have  not  been  removed. 
The  vacancies  in  the  pay  wards  cannot  be  converted  into  accommodation  for  paupers,  from 
the  state  of  the  building.  I do  not  give  security ; I never  have  given  any  but  that  of  character ; 
I only  keep  my  own  accounts ; the  respective  agents  keep  their  own  accounts,  and  pay  the 
amount  of  their  collections  to  the  treasurer,  aud  pass  their  accounts  with  the  governor.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Russell  Cradock,  librarian  of  Marsh’s  library,  is  secretary;  he  is  an  attending 
governor,  and  makes  the  entries  in  the  minute-book.  Most  of  the  provisions  are  supplied  by 
tender,  except  butter,  potatoes,  and  meal.  I have  no  emoluments  except  ^becr,  coals,  and 
candles,  my  apartments  and  salary;  I have  £150  a-year  late  currency — £138.  9s.  Ad. 


Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 


St.  Patrick’s 
Hospital.  ' 

Mr.  P.  Campbell. 


I was  appointed  by  the  board  of  governors.  I can  form  no  calculation  as  to  whether  Dr.  J.  Crampton. 
insanity  prevails  more  at  this  time  than  it  did  eight  years  ago;  I think  it  prevails  ———————— 

more  amongst  the  rich  than  the  poor.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  owing  to  exposure  to  the 
weather,  contusions  in  the  bead,  accidents,  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  «ire  occasional  causes 
of  insanity  amongst  the  poor.  Moral  causes,  such  as  disappointments,  are  causes  of  insanity 
amongst  the  rich.  The  same  variety  in  this  class  of  diseaso  continues  to  prevail  now  as  for- 
merly amongst  the  poor;  I cannot  tell  what  the  previous  occupation  of  the  poor  patients  was 
before  they  were  admitted  to  the  hospital,  many  of  them  having  been  admitted  before  I was 
appointed  physician  to  the  institution.  Sometimes  an  account  is  given  of  their  previous  occu- 
pations at  the  time  of  their  admission,  oftener  not.  The  patients  are  mostly  long  lived,  and 
consequently  remain  a considerable  time  in  the  hospital : judging  from  the  duration  of  the 
disease  I consider  the  greater  number  of  cases  incurable;  the  incurable  patients  require 
occasional  attendance,  as  well  from  the  casual  occurrence  of  other  diseases  as  when  attacked 
with  a paroxysm  of  insanity  where  the  disease  is  intermittent;  I cannot  say  what  proportion 
there  is  of  such  cases.  I attend  always  three  times  a-week,  sometimes  once  and  twice  in 
a-day  for  several  days  in  succession ; the  average  is  more  than  three  times  a-week ; either 
Mr.  Cusack,  the  surgeon,  or  myself,  attend  every  day.  The  wards  are  not  appropriated  to 
particular  classes  of  diseases,  hut  the  most  violent  patients  are  kept  at  the  further  end  of  the 
ward ; but  there  are  very  few  such  cases.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  in  the  house  now  who 
requires  bodily  restraint ; there  were  some  when  I was  first  appointed,  but  that  is  entirely  matter 
of  accident ; I do  not  think  any  material  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  classification  of  the 
patients.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  idiots;  a great  majority  are  of  this  description ; they  are 
most  of  them  perfectly  harmless.  Many  cases  of  insanity  end  in  idiocy.  Most  of  the  recent 
cases  are  violent,  but  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

I do  not  think  it  advisable  that  all  the  incurable,  cases  should  be  removed  to  a different  institu- 
tion, except  to  a situation  where  they  would  enjoy  equal  comfort  as  they  do  at  present  : if  all 
the  incurables  were  removed  there  would  > be  no  difficulty  in  filling  our  wards  with  recen. 
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: — cases ; three  months  would  in  general  determine  if  a case  was  curable.  Amongst  the  poor 

St.  Patrick’s  patients  admitted  into  the  institution  the  majority  are  not  recent  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hospital.  want  of  accommodation  here  and  in  the  other  institutions.  I am  not  aware  whether  the 

■ memorialist  who  is  admitted  is  the  most  recent  case  from  among  the  applicants  or  not.  The 

Dr.  J.  Crampton.  goarj  sometimes  ask  me  if  the  memorialist  who  is  proposed  to  be  admitted  is  a fit  case.  In 
giving  my  answer  I am  only  guided  by  the  question  whether  the  person  is  insane  or  not.  I 
think3 there  are  not  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  insanity  amongst  the  poor  as  the  rich. 
Bodily  restraint  is  now  never  had  recourse  to  if  possible. 


J.  W.  Cusack,  Esq.  I have  been  20  years  surgeon  to  Swift’s  Hospital ; I was  appointed  by  the  General 

- — ! Board  of  Governors.  There  arc  seven  official  governors,  including  Dr.  Jackson,  the  state' 

physician,  who  claims  to  be  a governor  for  his  life,  and  attends  the  Board.  There  are 
seven  other  governors  appointed  for  life  vacancies,  and  filled  up  by  the  whole  Board. 
The  hospital  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Dean  Swift,  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  of  unsound  mind ; but,  provided  a sufficient  number  cannot  be  obtained,  then  for. 
the  admission  of  incurables.  There  have  been  no  incurables  in  the  hospital  since  my 
election.  The  patients  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ; the  100-guinea  boarders,  60-guinea, 
boarders,  30-guinea  boarders,  and  paupers.  In  the  class  of  paupers  there  are  patients  ad- 
mitted whose  friends  are  enabled  to  pay  some  small  sum,  and  there  are  some  soldiers  who  are 
entitled  to  pensions,  in  which  case  the  Kilmainham  Board  has  made  application  to  the  gover- 
nors to  admit  them,  upon  transferring  to  them  the  pensions.  The  two  last  such  applications: 
have  been  refused  by  the  governors,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  be  admitted  into  other 
• ' institutions  by  order  of  the  Government.,  such  as  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Chatham.  The  entire 

power  of  admission  of  pauper  patients  rests  with  the  Board  of  Governors ; the  masters  and 
medical  officers  do  not  interfere.  The  certificate  of  insanity  of  a pauper  applicant  may  be 
signed  by  any  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  No  fresh  certificate  is  given  to  the  Board 
after  admission.  The  medical  officers  never  see  a patient  until  admission ; after  admission,  if 
a pauper  patient  is  found  not  to  be  insane,  a certificate  to  that,  effect  is  signed  either  by  the: 
physician  or  surgeon,  which  is  delivered  to  the  master,  who  removes  the  individual.  Such  a, 
case  among  the  pauper  patients  very  rarely  occurs;  only  about  two  or  three  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  last  20  years ; it.  has  occurred  oftener  among  the  boarders. 

In  case  of  boarders,  it  is  necessary  that  the  physician  should  give  a certificate  of  the> 
patient’s  insanity  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  admission.  If  a patient  appears  not  to  be 
insane  a certificate  to  that  effect  is  not  given  unless  required,  but  the  medical  officers  inform 
the  masters,  who  give  notice  to  the  friends  of  the  supposed  lunatic.  There  are  very  few  such 
cases.  The  physician  has  two  guineas  on  the  certificate  of  insanity  of  each  boarder  of  the  two 
first  classes ; no  fee  upon  admission  of  patients  in  the  other  two  classes.  The  surgeon  receives 
no  such  fee.  The  physician  has  a guinea  a-quarter  for  each  boarder  of  the  two  first  classes, 
except  the  first  quarter,  which  is  paid  by  the  steward  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution.  The’ 
surgeon  receives  two  guineas  per  annum,  and  half-a-guinea  per  quarter  for  every  patient  of 
the  two  first  classes,  paid  by  the  steward  out  of  the  funds.  In  case  a boarder  or  patient  is 
deemed  an  unfit  object  for  the  institution,  the  quarter’s  board  which  is  paid  in  advance  is  not. 
returned,  or  the  fee  for  the  certificate,  except  by  a special  order  of  the  Board,  to  deter  persons 
from  sending  in  improper  cases.  The  physician  attends,  upon  an  average,  at  the  hospital 
three  times  every  week  in  the  year ; when  there  are  acute  cases  in.  the  hospital  he  attends 
much  oftener.  The  present,  physician  is  physician  to  Steven’s  Hospital,  which  is  near  Swift’s. 
I attend  almost  every  day  at  Swift’s  Hospital.  At  the  present  time  I do  not  think  there  are 
more  than  10  curable  cases,  consequently  the  great  majority  of  cases  do  not  require  any  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment,  except  for  common  occasional  bodily  ailments,  or  exacerbation  or 
paroxysm  of  their  mental  disease ; these  are  common.  I consider  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  have  separate  institutions  for  incurable  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  insanity  in  the 
hospital.  Patients  who  are  subject  to  intermittent  insanity  are  always  liable  to  a relapse. 
The  mortality  of  incurable  insane  is  very  inconsiderable. 

From  my  intercourse  with  society  I consider  that  insanity  is  more  prevalent  both  amongst 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Much  allowance,  however,  must  be 
made  tor  the  increased  population,  and  that  the  cases  are  more  brought  into  notice  from  the 
increased  accommodation  given  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  I think  that  insanity  has 
increased  more  in  proportion  than  population.  I consider  that  it  prevails  more  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; more  cases  have  come  to  Swift’s  Hospital  from  the  north  than  from 
the  south ; from  my  own  knowledge  I can  give  no  reason  for  it,  or  for  the  increase  of  insanity- 
I think  that  intermarriages  among  families  subject  to  this  disease  has  been  one  cause  of  the 
spread  of  this  disease,  but  not  a sufficient  one  to  account  for  the  whole.  The  number  of 
boarder  patients  has  latterly  diminished,  which  is  attributable  to  the  number  of  private 
asylums  which  have  been  opened,  who  admit  patients  upon  lower  terms  than  the  hospital. 
Very  few  accidents  and  very  few  suicides  occur  in  the  hospital.  I think  that  the  increase  of 
insanity  has  principally  occurred  amongst  the  class  of  melancholic  patients,  but  it  is  a mere 
matter  of  opinion.  No  fee  whatsoever  is  paid  for  pauper  patients.  I should  suggest  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  admit,  no  boarders  and  no  paupers,  but  admit  only  one  class  paying  £30 
a-year.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  accommodation  given  to  the  three  classes  of 
boarder  patients ; the  third  class  have  been  only  formed  about  three  years  ago,  and  no  patient 
is  admitted  into  the  class  without  an  investigation  as  to  his  means  of  paying  more.  It  con- 
stantly occurs  that  change  of  place  procures  a sudden  change  for  the  better.  The  patients 
are  not  classified.  Each  ward  dines  together ; a dining-room  is  attached  to  each  ward. 
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The  most,  important  subject  of  remark  arising  upon  the  evidence  given  before  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  upon  their  inquiry  into  Swift’s  Hospital  is  this,  that  it  does  not  appear  that,  in 
selecting  poor  patients  for  admission,  any  inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  there  is  any  hope 
that  they  will  be  cured.  The  medical  officers  of  the  institution  are  not  referred  to,  and  the  ’ 
hospital  is  merely  looked  upon  as  a building  wherein  persons  may  be  confined,  who,  if  left 
totally  unrestrained,  might  injure  other  persons  or  perhaps  themselves,  instead  of  an  infirmary 
for  their  relief  or  cure.  The  consequence  is,  that  a very  large  majority  of  those  admitted  are 
incurable  when  first  they  are  brought  there ; aud  at  present  Mr.  Cusack  does  not  think  that 
there  are  more  than  10  out  of  130  inmates  who  are  curable.  The  consequence  is,  that  a very 
large  number  are  permanent  encumbrances  on  the  funds  of  the  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  whose  cases,  were  they  taken  in  time,  might  present  a reasonable  hope  of  cure. 
.Dr.  Crampton  stated  in  his  evidence  that,  if  all  the  incurable  cases  were  removed,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  wards  with  recent  cases.  Three  months  will  in  general  deter- 
mine if  a case  be  curable.  This  appears  to  be  a most,  important  consideration,  for  it  tends 
.both  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient  accommodation  for  lunatic  poor,  and  likewise  that  the 
.class  admitted  are  those  whose  admission  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  least  possible 
benefit. 

It  appears  likewise  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  building  is 
such  as,  under  existing  arrangements,  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  filled^  so  long  as  boarder 
patients  are  admitted ; it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  wards  devoted  exclusively  for 
their  maintenance,  but  those  now  dedicated  to  that  purpose  are  much  larger  than  the  number 
of  boarders  requires ; the  remaining  cells  are  therefore  left  unoccupied.  These  classes  have 
in  late  years  (owing  probably  to  the  number  of  similar  private  institutions  opened)  greatly 
diminished ; the  profits  arising  from  their  reception  cannot  be  very  great,  and  were  they 
wholly  withdrawn,  or  limited  in  number  to  six,  who  could  be  maintained  in  the  small  ward 
in  the  front  building,  very  great  additional  accommodation  would  be  obtained  for  the  admission 
of  poor  patients.  The  present  income,  however,  would  not  be  adequate  to  support  such  an 
increased  demand  upon  its  funds.  Mr.  Cusack  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
confine  the  admission  of  patients  to  one  class,  paying  £2.  2s.  a-year.  This  certainly  would 
enable  the  institution  to  admit  a very  large  number  of  patients  whose  friends  were  unable  to 
pay  the  sums  demanded  at  private  institutions ; but  it  appears  open  to  two  objections,  namely, 
that  it  would  exclude  those  who  must  be  considered  the  greatest  objects  of  a charitable 
institution,  and  it  would  lead  to  perpetual  suspicion  of  favouritism  in  the  admission  of  patients, 
if  it  did  not  actually  produce  some  jobbing. 

Mr.  Cusack  mentioned  a very  remarkable  circumstance,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  poor 
inmates  come  from  the  north  of  Ireland;  but  for  this  no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned. 
It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  merely  to  state,  that  it  may  arise  from  many  circumstances 
besides  the  greater  prevalence  of  insanity.  The  public  generally  entertain  an  opinion  that 
there  is  more  decency  and  sobriety  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north ; that  one  admitted 
predisposing  cause  of  insanity,  namely,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  does  not  obtain  so  exten- 
sively in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  counties,  remains  yet  to  be  proved ; but  this  is  but 
one  cause.  Now,  both  Dr.  Crampton  and  Mr.  Cusack  are  of  opinion  that  insanity  prevails 
fully  as  much  among  the  rich  as  among  the  poor.  If  it  is  therefore  conceded  that  there  are 
more  rich  in  the  north,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  then  the  diminished  consumption  of 
spirits,  unless  it  be  a diminution  in  the  average  quantity  consumed  by  each  poor  person,  will 
not  affect,  and  even  then  only  very  slightly,  the  proportion  of  insane  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  found,  which  is  operated  upon  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the  existence  of  a greater 
number  of  rich  among  whom  insanity  (according  to  Dr.  Crampton  and  Mr.  Cusack)  more 
extensively  prevails.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  poor,  and  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  rich,  in  a particular  place,  are  both  reasons  why  insanity  should 
prevail  there  more  extensively ; the  decrease  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  is  hut  one  why  it 
should  not  so  prevail.  As  to  what  really  are  the  most  extensive  pre-existing  causes  of 
insanity,  few  medical  gentlemen  will  venture  very  strongly  to  give  an  opinion.  Dr.  Crampton 
says,  diseases  of  the  brain,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  weather,  contusions  in  the  head,  acci- 
dents, and  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  are  occasional  causes  of  insanity;  moral  causes,  such 
•as  disappointments,  &c.,  are  causes  of  insanity  among  the  rich,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Cusack. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  subject  is  one  at  present  of  little  more  than  mere  speculation;  nor 
would  it  have  been  introduced  into  this  Report,  but  for  the  importance  which  may  be  attached 
to  it,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  use  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 


COOMBE  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL* 

Until  the  year  1828  the  building  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital 
was  a surgical  hospital.  At  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  its  distance  from’ the  other  lying-in  hospital.  Dr.  Samuel  Bell,  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  another  practitioner,  proposed  to  Dr.  Gregory,  the  proprietor  of  the  hospital,  a plan  for 
establishing  a lying-in  hospital,  who  gratuitously  offered  a ward  in  the  building  to  he  fitted 
up  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Boyle  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  having  left  some  property  to  his 
wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death  to  be  applied'  for  the  purpose  of  a lying-in  hospital,  this 
lady  immediately  gave  up  a debenture  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  which  realized 
£78,  with  which  he  fitted  up  a ward  capable  of  holdirig  12  beds.  Having  taken  upon  himself 

* Vide  Statistical  Tables;  No.  XI. 
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the  duties  of  treasurer,  and  having  appointed  Dr.  Gregory  master,  they  assembled  12  or  15 
gentlemen,  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  who  constituted  the  first  com- 
mittee who  appointed  the  other  officers.  A payment  of  £2.  2s.  a-year  constitutes  an  annual 
governor,  and  a donation  of  £10  a governor  for  life.  There  are  now  14  governors,  three  of 
whom  are  governors  for  life,  and  all  are  members  of  the  committee.  The  paucity  of  their 
numbers  seems  to  have  been  a great  impediment  in  procuring  a sufficient,  attendance  for  the 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  and  accordingly  they  have  no  stated  periods  for  meeting 
and  the  management  appears  to  be  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  treasurer  and  the 
master. 

The  hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  34  patients,  but  the  number  of  beds  at 
present  is  only  17,  which  enables  the  wards  to  be  changed.  The  patients  are  usually  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  day  after  their  delivery,  unless  their  case  should  pre- 
sent some  reason  requiring  longer  treatment.  Under  urgent  circumstances  poor  persons  are 
attended  and  prescribed  for  at  their  own  houses,  as  extern  patients.  Upon  an  average  100 
extern  patients  every  day  attend  at  the  hospital,  and  receive  medicine  and  advice  gratuitously. 
This  department  is  chiefly  for  the.  diseases  of  women  and  children ; the  precise  number  can- 
not be  ascertained,  there  being  no  registry  of  them  made. 

Dr.  M'Keever,  the  master  of  the  hospital,  takes  pupils,  whom  he  instructs  in  midwifery, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  and  children ; and  the  fees  payable  for  such 
instruction  form  part  of  the  funds  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  institution  are  defrayed, 
the  only  regular  sources  of  income  being  subscriptions  and  donations. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Table  showing  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  from 
its  commencement  in  December  1828,  to  December  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Treasurer’s  Account  for  the  same  period,  and  the  Balance  in 
December  1833. 


I am  treasurer  to  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  ever  since,  it  was  opened  as  a lying-in 
hospital  in  September  1828.  Originally  it  was  a surgical  hospital.  No  report  was  published 
last  year,  owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Gregory : previous  to  that,  annual  reports  were  published, 
and  one  is  now  preparing.  I keep  the  treasurer’s  book  only ; Dr.  M'Keever  keeps  the  other 
books;  the  change  originated  with  myself,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  another  practitioner,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  from  other  lying-in  hospitals,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Boyle  died  in  1828.  Dr.  Gregory  was  proprietor  of  the  hospital,  and  I told 
him  that  a small  sum  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  a lying-in  hospital,  and  he  offered  a ward  in 
that  hospital  to  be  at  my  disposal,  without  any  consideration.  It  was  then  in  use  as  a surgical 
hospital,  and  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  exclusively,  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Boyle  left  his  property  to  his  wife  for  life,  but  she  gave  the  produce  of  a debenture, 
£78,  with  which  I fitted  up  a ward,  capable  of  holding  12  beds,  for  lying-in  women. 
I commenced  my  account  with  this,  5th  December  1826.  I appointed  Dr.  Gregory  master, 
and  took  upon  myself  the  treasurership.  We  then  assembled  12  or  15  gentlemen,  who 
constituted  the  first  committee.  They  had  paid  subscriptions  : £2.  2s.  a-year  constituted 
a governor,  and  a donation  of  £10.  10*.  a governor  for  life.  Dr.  Gregory  and  myself  were 
on  the  first  committee.  It  was  opened  for  patients  about  the  commencement  of  1820. 
Dr.  Cheyne  was  appointed  the  consulting  physician,  Dr.  Charles  Johnson  consulting  accou- 
cheur, and  Mr.  Kirby  consulting  surgeon,  by  the  managing  committee.  There  are  now 
14  governors,  three  for  life;  all  the  governors  are  on  the  committee.  The  committee  have  no 
regular  stated  meeting ; there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  attendance  ; about  two  or  three 
“eet.  Income,  December  1S29,  £201.  18s.  (id.;  balance  in  favour,  £1.9*.. 2d. ; year  credit, 
t ' expenses,  £113.2*.  9 d. ; both  sides  carried  over  to  April  25th,  income 
£432.  10*.  2 \d.;  balance  in  favour,  £34.  .0*.  7id.;  credit  11th  April  1832,  £192.  5*.  7 \d.; 
balance  m favour,  £4.  17*.  Od.  Balance  sheet  September  21st,  1832 ; credits  £77.  6*.  5 d., 
debt  £133.  6*.  2d.;  balance  against  the  institution  £55.  19*.  9 d.,  which  I was  repaid  by 
7v'‘^reS0ry  s brother,  and  is  not  carried  over.  Fresh  account  commences  September  20th, 
1632.  No  balance  since  struck,  but  receipts  £114.  9*.  3d.,  expenditure  £460.  17*.  6d.; 
balance  not  entered;  last  £48.  19*.  10d.,  debts  about  £50. 


, * t^le  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital : I was  elected  by  the  governors  in  Septem- 

ber 1832 : 1 have  no  emoluments,  except  from  taking  pupils i My  duty  is  to  visit  the  hospital 
every  day ; my  pupils  accompany  me  when  I prescribe  for  the  patients  and  give  advice.  I 
deliver  lectures  at  the  hospital  on  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  I 
consider  it  part  of  my  duty  to  do  so ; it  was  part  of  my  arrangement  with  the  governors. 
lJ+r1Ver  ~lc^ures.  only  to  my  own  pupils ; there  are  now  about  30 ; they  pay  me  for  the 
lectures  and  hospital  attendance : some  are  doctors,  some  surgeons,  some  apprentices  or  pupils 
o other  medical  men.  There  are  42  beds  in  the  institution,  not  all  in  use  at  once,  to  give 
oppo  mties  for  ventilation.  The  diet-book,  the  ward-book,  external  patients’  book,  expendi- 
ure-  oo  (weekly),  are  all  kept.  In  1829,  number  of-patients  in  the  first  month,  33  in-door 
patients,  and  in  November  1833  the  number  is  61.  Several  deliveries  in  the  street  occur  on 
t leir  way  to  the  hospital ; I should  think  they  would  average  about  a dozen  in  the  year,  but 
previous  o this  hospital  the  numbers  were  considerable.  They  are  generally  sent  out  of  the 
ospi  a a er  the  ninth  day,  and  in  extreme  cases  of  distress  the  patient  is  provided  with 
C ^ burself  and  infant,  hut  we  are  very  cautious  previous  to  such  allowance,  and  I do 

not  think  the  impositions  are  numerous.  We  require  their  residence  and  where  they  last  lived. 
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No  entry  is  made  whenever  imposition  is  detected.  Of  right  a patient  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  a letter  of  recommendation  from  a subscriber,  but  this  rule  is  not  adhered  to. 
No  register  is  kept  for  applications.  We  could  accomplish  much  more  good  by  the  relief  of 
patients  having  equal  claim  on  our  charity,  with  increased  funds.  A register  is  kept  of  patients 
admitted.  We  frequently  admit  patients  a second  time ; we  have  had  the  same  women  in  the 
hospital  three  or  four  times.  The  patients  are  mostly  wives  of  mechanics  and  servants.  We 
do  not  inquire  whether  the  women  are  married  or  not.  The  students  are  never  allowed  to 
prescribe  for  them,  but  they  deliver  the  patients  sometimes,  and  perform  some  minor  opera- 
tions. There  are  17  patients  now  on  the  books.  The  greatest  number  of  applications  is  in 
the  month  of  May.  When  we  have  no  room  the  porter  informs  applicants,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  tell  them  they  may  be  admitted  extern  patients,  of  the  number  of  which  there  is  no' limit. 
No  register  is  kept  of  applications  for  extern  relief.  Any  poor  person  applying  is  attended, 
and  receives  medicine  and  advice,  and  is  attended  at  her  own  home,  gratis.  I think  not  more 
than  one-half  the  number  is  inserted  in  the  book.  The  pupil,  in  his  hurry  to  o-0  out  and 
attend  an  urgent  case,  forgets  to.  enter  it.  My  assistant  visits  as  many  of  them  as°he  is  made 
acquainted  with.  No  prescription-book  is  kept  of  extern  patients.  There  is  likewise  a dis- 
pensary attached  to  the  institution,  confined  chiefly  to  the  diseases  of  women  and  children, 
without  any  recommendation.  All  who  apply  are  relieved.  No  register  is  kept  of  such 
patients.  I prescribe  for  them.  In  the  summer  there  are  the  greatest  number  of  sick  patients. 
I attribute  the  smallness  of  the  number  in  winter  to  their  not  being  able  to  go  out.  They  are 
principally  from  the  neighbourhood.  The  average  number  a-day  througli  the  year  is  100. 
There  are  considerably  more  applications  than  when  first  I was  master.  I attribute  the 
increase  of  numbers  to  increased  confidence.  I think  there  was  as  much  poverty  two  years 
ago  as  there  is  now,  but  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the.  poor  now.  Our  expense 
for  medicine  is  about  £30  a-year.  A great  majority  of  the  diseases  coming  under  my  notice 
proceed  from  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  but  the  disorders  proceeding  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  arise  from  want  of  proper  food : many  of  the  diseases  of  the  children  proceed  from 
bad  food  and  imperfect  nourishment.  I think  a considerable  number  of  the  children  after  10 
years  of  age  indulge  in  ardent  spirits.  I have  not  known  many  cases  of  disease  proceeding 
from  starvation  alone ; I never  knew  a case  of  death.  I am  aware  that  female  servants  are  m 
the  habit  of  taking  spirits.  I consider  that  a great  deal  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  arises, 
particularly  amongst  female  servants,  from  the  grocers  retailing  spirits.  The  female  servants 
have  not  so  many  diseases  from  this,  in  consequence  of  their  being  better  fed.  The  cause  of 
a great  number  of  still-born  children  proceeds  from  venereal  disease  lurking  in  the  children; 
about  50  in  the  year  out  of  the  intern  patients  from  that  cause.  This  disease  prevails  extensively 
amongst  the  poor  females. 


Coonibe  Lying-in  Hospital,  21  st  May  1834. 

Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a packet  containing  several  enclosed  papers  from 
the  Irish  Poor  Commission,  and  requesting  them  to  be  filled  up  according  to  their  different 
forms  and  headings,  comprising  a period  of  eight  years.  I beg  to  say  I had  no  connexion 
with  the  hospital  at  that  period,  and  consequently  can  give  no  information  on  these  points,  as 
the  hospital  is  only  opened  since  1829  as  a midwifery  establishment,  since  which  time  there  are 
from  60  to  70  patients  delivered  monthly  in  the  house,  and  from  90  to  100  delivered  monthly 
at  their  own  residences.  In  addition  there  is  a dispensary  attached  to  the  hospital,  from  which 
upwards  of  100  patients  daily  receive  advice  and  medicine  (Sundays  excepted)  for  both  medical 
and  surgical  diseases.  Any  further  information  in  my  power  I shall  feel  very  happy  to  give : 

And  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

F.  Flood,  Esq.,  8,-c.  P.  O’Hara,  Resident  Surgeon. 


SIR  PATRICK  DUNNE’S  HOSPITAL* 

The  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunne  having  much  increased  in  value  beyond  what  was  required 
for  the  limited  objects  to  which  they  had  been  applied,  the  Legislature,  with  a view  to  carry 
into  effect  the  ultimate  design  for  which  they  were  bequeathed,  that  of  encouraging  the  science 
of  physic,  more  than  once  interfered  in  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  The  only  Act,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  here  necessary  to  notice,  is  the  40  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  by  which — after  reciting  that 
after  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  King’s  professors  of  the  institutes  of  medicine,  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  of  the  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  the  surplus  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick 
Dunne  would  amount  to  £900  a-year,  and  that  clinical  lectures  are  highly  necessary  for  pro- 
moting the  success  of  a school  of  physic — it  is  enacted,  that  the  arrears  of  rent  which  should  be 
due  on  the  1st  of  November  1800,  and  the  cash  in  hands  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  £1,200  stock,  belonging  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  should 
be  applied  towards  building  a hospital,  the  government  whereof  is  thereby  vested  in  a board, 
consisting  of  the  visitors,  the  four  chief  judges,  the  president,  vice-president,  and  censors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  12  other  persons,  to  be  by 
tiiem  chosen  out  of  those  who  might  become  subscribers  to  the  building  or  maintenance  of  the 
hospital;  but  no  physician  or  surgeon,  who  should  attend  the  patients  in  the  hospital,  should 
be  capable  of  acting  as  a governor.  Eight  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  the  building 
of  the  hospital  into  execution. 

By  section  40  it  is  enacted,  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  said  College  of  Physicians 
shall,  once  in  every  year,  render  a true,  just,  and  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 

* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  XII. 
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of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  the  said  Sir  Patrick  Dunne,  and 
of  the  application  of  the  appropriated  and  unappropriated  surplus  thereof  before  the  said 
visitors  or  some  two  of  them,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  lor  that  purpose  appointed 
bv  the  said  visitors,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  writing,  signed  by  them  or  any  two  of  them,  which 
writincr  shall  be  lodged  with  the  registrar  of  the  said  college, and  an  entry  or  copy  thereof  made 
on  the* books  of  the  college,  and  the  said  account  shall  be  rendered  to  the  said  visitors,  or  the 
persons  so  to  be  appointed  by  them,  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  in  every  year;  and  if  the 
said  18th  day  of  October  shall  fall  on  a Sunday,  then  on  the  next  following  day : and  after  the 
said  account  has  been  duly  examined,  rectified  and  settled  by  the  said  visitors,  or  any  two  of 
them,  or  by  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  signed  and  allowed  by 
the  said  visitors,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  entered  or  copied  into  the  books  of  the  said  college. 
Such  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Act  under  which  this  hospital  was  built.  As  the  chief 
object  for  which  the  funds  from  which  it  was  erected,  and  is  now  maintained,  was  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  knowledge,  it  is  exclusively  a medical  hospital.  One  modification  of  this 
rule  alone  is  allowed,  namely,  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  persons  apparently  drowned,  a 
provision  which  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  from  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  grand 
canal,  the  docks,  &c.,  where  numerous  accidents  occur. 

The  buildincr,  which  has  a handsome  stone  front,  is  situated  at.  the  south  side  of  Grand 
Canal-street,  and  is  surrounded  by  a small  piece  of  ground,  used  as  exercising  ground  for  the 
convalescent  patients ; this  ground  however  is  low,  apparently  very  little,  if  anything,  higher 
than  hirii  water  mark.  The  building  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  on  the  ground  floor; 
the  cen°re  consists  of  a hall,  28  feet  by  20,  communicating  on  the  right  with  the  housekeeper’s 
parlour  and  bed-room,  and  on  the  left  with  similar  apartments,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
apothecary.  Through  the  hall  is  the  lecture-room  or  theatre,  in  the  form  of  a semicircle, 
capable  of  accommodat  ing  upwards  of  120  students ; on  the  left  is  the  pupils’  waiting  room ; a 
passage  or  corridor,  215  feet  in  length,  intersects  the  whole  building,  which  forms  the  only 
communication  between  the  wings,  leading  on  the  right  to  the  clinical  professor’s  room  and  the 
wards  appropriated  exclusively  for  male  patients,  and  on  the  iel't  to  those  for  the  female  and 
the  physician-in-ordinary’s  room.  Into  the  wards  on  the  ground  floor  none  but  chronic  cases 
and  convalescent  patients  are  admitted.  Separate  stair-cases  lead  from  either  wing ; that  on 
the  left,  to  the  female  fever  wards,  and  another  on  the  right  to  the  male  fever  wards.  A stair- 
case in  the  centre  of  the  building  leads  to  the  board  room,  (where  likewise  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians hold  their  meetings  for  the  examination  of  students,)  the  museum,  and  the  library. 
On  the  landing  are.  a room  for  the  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  the  registrar’s 
office.  In  the  Tables  will  be  found  an  accurate  specification  of  the  wards  and  rooms  of 
the  whole  hospital,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  wards,  the  number  of  beds  in 
each,  distinguishing  those  which  were  occupied  from  those  which  were  vacant  when 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  dimensions  and  how  many  patients  each  ward 
may  be  considered  capable  of  accommodating,  together  with  some  other  particulars  and 
observations,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  patients  which  the  wards  of  the 
hospital  now  in  use  are  capable  of  accommodating  is  no  less  than  154 ; the  actual  number 
of  patients  only  62.  There  will  likewise  be  found  a Table,  showing  the  daily  Average 
Number  of  Patients  in  the  hospital  during  every  month  for  eight  years,  ending  the  31st  of 
December  1 833,  and  likewise  the  daily  average  for  the  whole  year.  The  largest  average  is  that 
for  the  month  of  February,  1827,  the  daily  average  for  which  month  was  no  less  than  20Sfg-. 
For  many  years,  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  a large  number  of  patients  suffering 
from  fever  were  admitted,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Government ; and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  demand  for  admission  during  periods  of  epidemic  fever,  many  of  the  rooms 
on  the  basement,  floor  were  fitted  up  as  wards,  and  appropriated  for  convalescent  patients. 
These  rooms  haring  been  now  long  unoccupied  are  damp,  and  it  appears  doubtful  w’betlier 
they  could  ever  be  made  use  of  for  the  reception  of  patients,  except,  under  cases  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity.  The  pay  wards  are  wards  set  apart  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  afford 
the  expense  of  medical  aid,  but  are  unwilling  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  funds  of  a 
charitable  institution,  and  contribute  in  chronic  cases  £1.  10s.,  and  in  cases  of  fever  £2.  10s. 
per  month.  They  are  supplied  with  somewhat  better  bedding  than  the  other  patients.  All 
the  bedding,  however,  in  the  hospital  is  of  good  quality  and  clean.  From  a reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pay  patients  admitted  is  very  small.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  clean,  being  whitewashed  as  often  as  occasion  requires, 
and  the  internal  arrangement  and  economy  excellent.  All  the  wards  are  floored  with  stone, 
and  those  on  the  ground-floor  have  arched  roofs,  which  is  a great  preventive  against  the  col- 
lection of  foul  and  infectious  air  in  the  corners  of  the  room ; the  whole  are  well  ventilated. 
Some,  however,  which  might  possibly  admit  of  improvement  in  this  respect,  are  about  to 
undergo  an  alteration  by  the  insertion  of  ventilators  at  the  angles.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor 
on  each  floor  and  in  both  departments  is  a water-closet,  and  a bath  room  for  hot,  cold,  and 
shower  baths,  supplied  from  cisterns  at  the  top  of  the  building,  one  at  the  extremity  of  each 
wing,  into  which  the  water  is  forced  by  means  of  a forcing  pump  from  a large  tank  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  which  is  filled  from  the  canal.  In  the  rear  of  the  hospital  in  the  yard  is  a 
laundry-bonse,  with  excellent  appropriate  offices  and  every  convenience  belonging  to  this 
department  of  the  establishment.  There  is  likewise  a coach-house  and  stable,  where  a carriage 
and  horse  are  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  conveyance  of  fever  patients. 

The  present  income  of  the  hospital  is  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

First. — The  surplus  binds  arising  out  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunne.  The  governors 
of  the  hospital  have,  however,  no  share  in  the  management  of  these  estates,  which  is  entirely 
conducted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  until  the  year  1824  used  to  furnish  a copy  ot 
their  accounts  to  the  governors,  a practice  which  since  then  has  been  discontinued. 
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Second. — Fees  paid  by  the  pupils  who  attend  the  hospital. 

Third. — Annual  subscriptions. 

Fourth. — Donations  and  life  subscriptions. 

Fifth. — Contributions  from  pay  patients. 

Sixth. — Interest  on  Government  securities,  consisting  of  the  sum  of  £2,715.  18s.  4 d.  old 
31  per  cent,  stock,  allocated  to  this  hospital  out  of  Doctor  Barrett’s  fund,  the  net  income 
from  which  is  £95.  Is.  2 d.,  and  the  sum  of  £4,350,  3^  per  cent,  stock,  bequeathed  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Faviere,  the.  interest  only  to  be  available  and  subject  to  two  several  annuities  of 
£10  each  to  two  persons,  of  the  name  of  Noble,  who  are  still  alive;  (the  net.  income  from 
this  fund,  after  payment  of  these  annuities  and  after  deducting  the  per  centage  allowed  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests,  is  £128.  19s. ;)  and  lastly,  occasional 
bequests. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

First. — A Table  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Hospital  for  Eight  Years, 
ending  with  the  Year  1833. 

Second. — A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Hospital,  showing  the  Salaries, 
Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 

Third. — A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient  was  an 
Inmate  during  each  of  the  above  Eight  Years,  and  the  Average  Proportion  of  Deaths. 

Fourth. — A Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  N umber  of  Patients  during  every  Month  of 
the  Year  for  the  above  Eight  Years. 

Fifth. — A Table  showing  the  Annual  Average  Expense  of  Patients  during  the  same  Eight 
Years. 

Sixth. — A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  for  each  of  the  same  Eight  Years,  distin- 
guishing Fever  Patients,  & c.  &c. 

Seventh. — A Specification  of  the  Wards  and  Rooms  in  the  Hospital. 

Eighth. — And  the  Dietary. 

Patients  are  admitted  by  the  clinical  professor,  to  whom  30  beds  are  allocated,  and 
who  generally  admits  such  patients  as  he  thinks  most  interesting  in  a scientific  point  of  view, 
and  whose  cases  present  the  best  field  for  instruction.  Governors  and  subscribers  have  like- 
wise the  privilege  of  recommending  patients,  who  are  admitted  provided  their  cases  seem  to 
the  physician-in-ordinary  to  l-equire  it,  and  that  there  is  room  in  the  hospital.  In  cases  of 
great  urgency  patients  are  sometimes  admitted  without  any  recommendation.  No  register  of 
applications  for  admission  is  kept,  but.  the  average  of  poor  who  apply  without  a recommenda- 
tion is  stated  to  be  about  20  every  week.  It  is  a rule  of  this  hospital,  that  if  a patient  remains 
more  than  two  months,  a reason  must  be  assigned  by  the  physician.  The  mode  in  which  that 
is  to  be  done  is  this : the  apothecary  ought,  at  every  meeting  of  the  managing  committee,  to 
submit  a list  of  all  the  patients  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  more  than  two  months ; op- 
posite to  which,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician-in-ordinary  to  assign  a reason  why  they  are 
retained.  The  physician  either  assigns  a reason,  or  discharges  the  patient.  This  rule  is  not 
always  adhered  to,  and,  it  appears,  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  hardship.  On  the 
morning  when  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  the  hospital,  two  patients  were  dismissed 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption ; one  of  them,  a young  woman  of  good  character,  had  been 
ordered  to  be  dismissed  a fortnight  previous.  She  had  been  in  the  ward  three  times,  the  last 
time  between  two  and  three  months.  When  last  discharged  she  was  unable  to  walk,  and  had 
no  home  to  go  to.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is,  that  there  being  many  diseases  which,  after  a 
certain  period,  become  not  only  incurable,  but  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  mitigation,  under 
which,  nevertheless,  the  patients  may  suffer  for  a very  protracted  period,  they  are  therefore 
removed  to  make  way  for  those  whose  cases  may  present  some  better  prospect  for  successful 
treatment,  and  whose  claims  upon  a charitable  institution  mav  therefore  be  considered  stronger, 
and  who,  at  all  events,  are  fitter  objects  for  admission  into  this  hospital.  Cases,  however,  do 
occur  in  which  patients  are  obliged  to  be  kept  for  some  little  period,  who  are  utterly  destitute, 
and  have  no  home  to  return  to  on  their  discharge.  In  most,  if  not  all  the  wards,  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  noticed  a Bible,  Testament,  and  several  religious  books,  which  the  patients  are 
at  liberty  to  read.  There  are  certain  visiting-days  in  the  week  when  the  patients  are  allowed 
to  see  their  friends ; and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  several  Protestant  ladies  avail  themselves 
of  these  occasions  to  visit  the  patients,  and  are  allowed  to  converse  freely  with  them.  Upon 
entering  one  of  the  wards,  a lady  was  observed  reading  the  Bible  to  a poor  girl  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption,  and  upon  those  occasions  it  has  been  remarked  how  anxious  the  other 
patients  appear  to  overhear  what  is  said  or  read.  If  a patient  wishes  for  the  attendance  of  a 
clergyman  of  any  persuasion,  a horse  and  messenger  are  sent.,  even  in  the  night-time,  to  pro- 
cure his  attendance;  and  every  Wednesday  evening  there  are  prayers  and  a lecture  in  the 
housekeeper’s  room,  to  attend  which  all  the  patients  who  are  able  are  invited. 


I am  registrar  and  nrovidore  of  Six-  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital.  I entered  on  this  office  in  Mr.  S.  C.H.Cooper. 
August  1829.  I was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  who  are,  in  number,  22.  The  - 
provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  four  chief  judges,  the  president,  four  censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  one  of  whom  is  the  vice-president,  are  the  10  ex  officio  governors.  Twelve  sub- 
scribers are  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  March.  By  the  first  by-law  of  the  year 
1808,  subscribers  of  £10  per  annum  may  be  duly  elected  yearly  governors,  subscribers  of 
£100  may  he  elected  governors,  and  have  one  person  in  succession  entertained  as  patient  in  the 
hospital.  Since  this  period  governors  have  been  elected  who  were  subscribers  of  two  guineas 
a-year : all  the  annual  governors  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  governors  undertake  the 
whole  management  of  the  institution.  The  elected  governors  are  elected  by  the  ex  officio 
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governors.  I am  not  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  governors.  One  of  the 
governors  usually  acts  as  secretary,  and  takes  the  rough  minutes  in  a rough  minute-book,  which 
I copy  into  the  fair  minute-book.  Three  governors  constitute  a Board,  except  extraordinary 
Boards  called  for  special  purposes,  when  five  constitute  a Board.  The  present  officers  are, 
a physician-in-ordinary.  Dr.  Jonathan  Osborne;  a physician-extraordinary.  Dr.  Robert  Law, 
and  a surveon.  Dr.  Arthur  Jacob ; an  accoucheur.  Dr.  William  Fetherstone  Montgomery ; a 
registrar *and  providore,  myself,  and  an  apothecary,  Mr.  William  Henry  Disney;  and  a 
matron,  Miss  Hannah  Clark, — all  elected  by  the  governors.  The  physician-in- ordinary  is 
paid  £50  a-year.  The  physician-extraordinary  and  surgeon  are  not  paid.  The  accoucheur 
receives  a guinea  for  each  female  whom  he  attends  in  labour,  and  in  some  other  extra  cases 
relating  to  females  he  receives  a guinea.  The  registrar  receives  £56  sterling  per  annum, 
and  5 per  cent,  on  such  sums  as  he  receives  on  account  of  the  institution;  which  sums 
generally  amount  to  about  £40  a-year.  The  Ballast  Office  and  Bank  of  Ireland  subscribe 
each  three  guineas  every  seven  years,  which  entitles  each  establishment  to  have  one  patient 
always  on  the  books.  The  apothecary  receives  £63  sterling  per  annum,  and  his  apart- 
ments furnished,  coals,  candles,  and  attendance  of  servants.  My  duties,  as  providore, 
are  to  take  care  of  the  building,  to  provide  diet,  food,  clothing,  and  all  necessaries,  except 
medicine  for  the  hospital.  I have,  as  registrar,  to  keep  all  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  by 
single  entry ; I have  to  keep  the  managing  committee’s  books,  tlie  rough  minute-book,  the 
fair  minute-book,  the  rough  and  fair  minute-books  of  the  governors.  I do  not  keep  the  regis- 
try of  patients  admitted,  that  is  kept  by  the  apothecary.  No  registry  of  applicants  is  kept. 
I keep  an  incidental  expense-hook,  a servants’  wages-book,  a book  of  tbe  monthly  accounts 
for  the  managing  committee.  There  are  two  wards,  one  for  males,  one  for  females,  called 
pay-patients,  admitted  into  these,  who  pay  £1.  10?.  a month,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  hospital.  I keep  a cheque-book ; on  one  side  is  a ticket,  which  is  a receipt  for  the 
money  so  received,  which  is  taken  out  and  fixed  to  the  patient’s  bed,  on  the  other  side  which 
remains  in  the  book  is  a similar  entry  ; that  account  is  numbered,  and  I have  to  account  for 
every  cheque  taken  out.  In  some  cases  some  patients  who  are  not  of  the  lowest  grade,  are 
occasionally  admitted  into  the  pay  wards,  though  there  is  a rule  prohibiting  it.  There  is  a 
managing  committee  elected  by  the  ex  officio  governors  at  the  same  time  that  they  elect  the 
governors,  consisting  of  12  governors  at  present.  Two  of  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians are  members  of  the  managing  committee.  But  any  of  the  governors  may  attend 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  act.  The  twelve  elected  are  expected  to  attend,  the  others 
may.  The  governors  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  in  Sackville-street,  No.  15,  at 
an  office  there,  for  which  they  pay  £3.  5s.  a-year,  for  the  convenience  of  the  governors.  -The 
committee  meet  at  the  hospital  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month.  At  the  meetings  of  the 
governors  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  are  read  and  compared  with  the  rough-book; 
they  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the  managing  committee,  and  reject 
or  confirm  their  proceedings  as  they  think  fit.  I have  repeatedly  known  instances  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  managing  committee  being  rejected;  an  instance  occurred  recently.  The 
managing  committee  were  desirous  to  take  a plot  of  ground  to  increase  the  ground  for  the 
exercise  of  the  patients,  but  the  governors  upset  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  ground  has 
since  been  taken  and  built  upon ; a carpenter’s  shop  has  been  built,  on  it  close  to  the  hospital. 
If  the  committee  refer  any  matter  to  them  which  they  consider  themselves  not  qualified  to 
act  on,  the  matter  is  next  discussed.  The  managing  committee  read  their  own  minutes,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  governors,  who  sometimes  leave  matters  to  them  to  he  earned  into  execu- 
tion ; they  examine  the  registrar’s  vouchers  for  payments  ordered  at  the  previous  meeting,  to 
see  that  the  payments  have  been  made ; these  vouchers  they  put  into  a strong  box  which  they 
keep  ; then  they  examine  the  accounts  of  the  past  month’s  expenditure,  which  is  submitted 
by  the  registrar  on  a sheet  of  paper,  together  with  the  bills  of  which  it  is  composed ; each 
item  of  each  bill  is  previously  examined  by  the  registrar,  who,  if  correct,  affixes  his  initials  to 
it ; these  are  examined  and  compared  with  the  sheet ; at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  written  a 
certificate,  signed  by  three  of  the  committee,  that  it  is  correct;  an  order  that  the  amount  shall 
be  paid  is  then  made,  a cheque  is  then  drawn  similarly  signed,  in  favour  of  the  registrar,  for 
the  gross  amount,  who  pays  the  bills,  and  presents  the  receipts  at  the  next  meeting,  entered 
into  the  disbursement-book,  when  the  receipts  and  disbursement-book  are  examined,  and  the 
book  is  certified  as  correct  by  the  chairman.  If  the  registrar  has  done  anything  that  may  not 
be  provided  for  by  the  usages  of  the  hospital,  he  brings  it  under  the  notice  of  the  governors, 
and  any  extraordinaries  that  may  be  required.  No  general  want-book  is  kept  for  entering 
each  article  required.  The  orders  upon  the  tradesmen  are  signed  by  the  registrar. 

I do  not  reside  at  Sir  Patrick  Dunne's  Hospital,  and  have  no  advantages  from  servants,  or  any 
other  advantages  except  the  sum  of  £56  per  annum,  and  5 per  cent,  on  subscriptions.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  governors,  not  members  of  the  managing  committee,  vote  at  meetings 
of  the  committee,  as  I never  am  present  at  the  ballot. 

At  tbe  time  I was  appointed  registrar  I think  I could  have  made  the  office  doubly  valuable 
ky  the  receipt  of  discounts  off  the  tradesmen’s  bills.  For  the  year  1S30  the  sum  of 
£2,582.  18s.  8 d.  passed  through  my  hands,  of  which  £703.  5s.  was  for  buildings. 

For  the  year  1831  £2,578.  7s.  3 cl.  passed  through  my  hands,  of  which  £364.  11t.  7d.  was 
for  completing  the  buildings.  In  the  ycav  1832  £2,009.  16,?.  2 d.  passed  through  my  hands, 
of  which  £10  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  new  buildings.  Formerly  the  hospital  was  sup- 
plied from  retail,  but  wherever  I can,  I buy  at  wholesale  houses. 

I am  bound  in  a joint  and  several  bond  with  two  sureties  for  £1,500  each,  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  my  duties.  The  hospital  has  credit,  and  draws  upon  Messrs.  La  Touche.  I 
have  an  account  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  I pay  to  my  own  account  the  cheques  I receive 
monthly  from  the  governors,  and  draw  on  my  own  account,  except  for  small  sums. 
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The  professors  have  30  beds  allotted  to  them  for  patients ; very  rarely  they  have  more, 
sometimes  less. 

A register  is  kept  of  all  patients  admitted,  but  none  of  applications.  No  accidents,  except 
cases  of  apparent  drowning,  are  admitted.  1 

Governors  are  elected  annually  in  March.  The  by-law  of  the  year  1808,  that  subscribers 
of  £10  a-year  might  be  elected  yearly  governors,  and  subscribers  of  £100  governors  for  life, 
has  been  modified;  a sufficient  number  of  such  subscribers  not  being  found  to  constitute  a 
Board.  The  present  practice  is,  that  subscribers  of  £2.  2s.  a-year  or  upwards,  or  of  £21  or 
upwards  in  one.  payment,  may  be  elected  governors.  A subscriber  of  £2.  2s.  a-year  may 
have  one  patient  admitted  during  any  year  of  his  subscription ; £4.  4s.  entitles  the  subscriber 
to  have  two  patients  admitted ; but  where  the  funds  permit,  subscribers  are  not.  confined  to 
those,  numbers.  A subscriber  of  £10.  10$.  a-year  may  have  one  patient  constantly  in  the 
hospital.  A subscriber  of  £21,  in  one  payment,  may  have  two  patients  admitted  into  the 
hospital  during  any  year  of  his  life;  and  if  at  any  period  of  his  life  he  pays  £10.  10$.  more, 
he  may  have  one  patient  constantly  on  the  books.  A subscriber  of  £31.  10$.,  in  one  payment, 
may  always  have  one  patient  in  the  hospital  during  his  life.  These  rules  do  not  relate  to  the 
number  whom  they  may  recommend,  as,  if  one,  recommended  as  a patient,  is  deemed  inadmissible, 
being  unfit  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  for  admission,  another  may  immediately  be  admitted 
instead  of  the  one  deemed  inadmissible.  Any  of  the  matters  before  the  managing  committee, 
which  are  likely  to  come  to  a vote,  are  generally  referred  to  the  governors.  I was  offered  a 
per  centage  on  the  amounts  of  the  hospital  by  some  of  those  persons  who  supplied,  but  would 
not  accept  of  it,  unless  to  bring  it  to  the  credit  of  the  institution,  and  on  these  terms  it  was 
refused  t.o  be  given  to  me.  I have  sometimes,  from  wholesale  houses,  where  I always  purchase, 
when  I can,  got  the  customary  per  centage  for  prompt  payment  on  sums  that  have  passed 
through  my  hands ; I always  carried  such  sums  so  received,  as  discounts,  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution.  There  are.  80  beds  in  the  hospital,  30  of  which  are  applicable  for  clinical  purposes. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  left  no  money  to  this  hospital ; the  validity  of  bis  will  was  impeached, 
and  a compromise,  was  made,  under  which  a sum  of  money  was  allocated,  with  which 
£2,715.  18$.  4 d.  old  Sis  per  cent,  was  purchased.  The  first  payment,  which  was  an  accumu- 
ladon  of  interest,  was  in  1829,  when  the  sum  of  £324.  7s.  10 d.  was  received ; the  whole  of 
this  stock  is  now  in  the  names  of  three  governors  as  trustees  to  the  credit  of  the  institution. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Paviere,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  £4,350,  3i  per  cent  Government  stock,  to  the 
hospital,  the  interest  only  to  be  available,  and  that  interest  subject  to  two  annuities  of  £10 
each  to  two  persons  of  the  name,  of  Noble,  who  are  still  living;  and  that,  sum  was  accordingly 
transferred  by  Dr.  Faviere’s  executor,  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Elrington,  D.D.,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests.  The  net  income  now  arising  therefrom  is  £128. 19$.,  deducting 
per  centage  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The  first 
payment  of  interest  which  came  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital  was  received  in  December  1832, 
being  a balance  of  interest  up  to  July  1832,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  administering 
to  the  will  of  Dr.  Faviere,  amount  £7.  5$.  Upon  turning  to  the  column  in  the  returns 
furnished,  headed  Interest  on  Government  Stock,  the  sum  opposite  to  the  year  1829, 
£371. 18$.  5d.,  is  composed  of  the  first  payment  of  interest,  on  Dr.  Barrett’s  stock  £324.  7s.  10d., 
and  £47.  10$.  7 d.  for  a half-year’s  interest  up  to  the  8th  of  January,  1830.  In  the  year 
1830  the  interest  was  omitted  to  be  drawn ; in  the  year  1831  two  years’  interest  on  the  stock 
was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  institution,  which  is  the  sum  of  £190.  2s.  4 d.,  inserted  in  the 
column  for  that  year.  The  sum  of  £166.  15$.  8 d.  in  the  same  column  for  the  year  1832,  is 
composed  of  the  following  items : — £95.  1$.  2d.  interest  on  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett’s  stock ; £7.  5$. 
first  payment  on  Rev.  Dr.  Faviere’s  bequest  of  stock ; and  £64.  9s.  6 d.  half  a year’s  interest 
on  the  same  stock.  The  sum  of  £224.  0s.  2d.  in  the  same  column  for  the  year  1833  is  one 
year’s  interest, — on  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett’s  fund,  £95.  1$.  2d. ; and  on  Rev.  Dr.  Faviere’s  fund, 
£128.  19$.  The  item  of  £37. 13$.  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  income  for  the  year  1833, 
is  composed  of  the  two  following  items  : — £37-  7s.  for  clothing  and  bedding  sold  to  the  Cholera 
Hospital,  and  6$.  discount  received  by  me. 

The  rule  of  the  hospital  respecting  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  is  this,  that  if  they 
remain  more  than  two  months,  a reason  must  be  assigned  by  the  physician;  the  mode  in 
which  that  is  to  be  done  is  thus : — the  apothecary  ought  at  every  monthly  meeting  of  the 
managing  committee  to  submit  a list  of  all  the  patients  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  more 
than  two  months,  opposite  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician-in-ordinary  to  assign  a 
reason  why  they  are  so  retained.  The  physician  ought  either  to  assign  a reason,  or  discharge 
the  patients.  This  ride  is  sometimes  adhered  to. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  numbers  in  the  hospital  when  Govern- 
ment patients  were  withdrawn  in  the  year  1829? — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1829,  and 
for  some  previous  years,  there  had  been  a very  severe  epidemic  fever  prevailing,  which  had 
carried  off  a great  number  of  weak  and  sickly  persons,  who  would  otherwise  in  all  probability 
have  become  inmates  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  the  numbers  of  hospital  patients  in  the  year 
1830? — The  governors  increased  the  accommodation  for  patients  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  hospital.  In  the  beginning  of  November  1 830, 1 brought  before  the  governors  this  fact,  that 
pupils  attending  an  hospital,  where  there  are  80  beds,  have  certain  privileges  at  the  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  At  that  time  the  Government  had  withdrawn  their  usual  grant,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  governors,  in  order  that  the  pupils  attending  the  hospital  should  have 
the  full  advantages  of  their  attendance,  that  is,  their  annus  medicus , should  maintain  that 
number  of  beds, ° otherwise  the  number  of  pupils,  and,  consequently,  the  income  of  the 
hospital  by  them,  would  have  decreased. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  small  number  of  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  the  years 
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1832  and  1833?— The  cholera,  which  broke  out  in  the  early  part,  of  the  year  1832,  attacked 
and  carried  off  a great  number  of  persons,  especially  the  weakly  and  sickly,  who  might  other- 
wise have  become  inmates  of  the  hospital;  thus,  as  at  other  periods,  after  severe  epidemic 
giving  the  appearance  of  partial  or  comparative  immunity  from  disease. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  great  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  patients  admitted  in  the  year 

1833  on  governors’  or  subscribers’  orders,  while  the  total  number  of  patients  admitted  falls  short 
of  the  previous  year  ? — The  patients  are  admitted  by  the  medical  officers,  and  the  registry  is  now 
kept  by  the  apothecary,  who  has  means  of  knowing  how  the  patients  are  admitted.  The  patients 
are  sometimes  admitted  by  verbal  orders,  of  which  I,  who  previously  kept,  the  registry,  had  no 
knowledge.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  there  were  at.  least  as  many  admitted  upon  governors’ 
orders  previously,  as  in  that  year.  There  is  a regular  form  of  recommendation  for  the  ad- 
mission of  patients  supplied  to  subscribers  and  governors,  but  it  is  not  always  used.  Sir 
Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  is  peculiarly  circumstanced,  being  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine,  but  I do  not  think  that  cases  likely  to  receive 
benefit  from  medical  treatment  arc  ever  rejected,  except  from  want,  of  funds,  and  consequent 
want,  of  accommodation.  Prom  time  to  time  1 write  1o  the  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
to  pay  over  such  surplus  sums  arising  from  the  estates  of  the  late  Sir  Patrick  Dunne,  as  may 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  hospital.  This  surplus  is  lodged  at  the  bank  of  Messrs. 
La  Touche,  to  the  credit,  of  the  hospital,  hut.  no  voucher  is  given  except  the  bankers’  receipt. 
The  bank  pass-book  is  posted  monthly,  and  submitted  to  the  governors  at  their  meetings.  All 
sums  of  money  whatever,  belonging  to  the  hospital,  pass  through  the  bankers’  hands.  It 
appears  by  the  bank  account  book,  which  I now  produce,  that  on  the  1st  of  January  1S26, 
there  was  in  the  bankers’  hands,  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital,  the.  sum  of  £70.  7s.  2 The 
next  balance  struck  was  31st  December  1828,  when  there  was  a balance  of  £3,012.  10s.  4 d. 
against,  the  governors  of  the  hospital ; but  very  shortly  afterwards  a sum  of  £4,302.  13s.  0d. 
was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital,  being  a balance  of  separate  account  for  fever  patients 
paid  by  Government,  and  carried  from  the  fever  account  to  I he  general  account  of  the  hospital. 
No  balance  has  been  struck  in  this  book  since;  it.  was  submitted  1o  the  governors  monthly; 
hut  upon  reference  to  the  book  I see  that  the  balance  up  to  the  1st  of  January  last  was 
£1,205.  12.v.  I Id.  Any  discrepancy  that  may  appear  can  he  accounted  for.  The  item  for 
improvements  was  for  the  alterations  of  the  hot,  tepid,  and  cold  baths,  and  water-closets  and 
wards.  Formerly  there  was  but  one  hot  hath  on  the  male  side,  and  one  on  the  female  side, 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  a patient  on  the  lower,  or  chronic  floor,  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
upper  or  fever  wards  for  a hath ; now  there  is  a ha'll  in  each  of  the  four  departments.  I con- 
sider that  the  hospital  can  conveniently  accommodate  120  patients.  Each  apartment  in  the 
hospital  in  which  patients  are  received  and  accommodated  is  designated  a ward.  Of  these 
rooms,  or  wards,  there  are  12  at  present  in  use,  the  want  of  funds  preventing  the  governors 
from  opening  the  remainder  for  the  reception  of  patients.  Five  of  these  wards  are  for  chronic 
diseases,  and  seven  for  fever  or  other  acute  diseases.  The  fever  wards  are  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  building,  and  separate  from  the  chronic  wards.  Six  wards  are  in  one  wing  of  the  build- 
ing for  male  patients,  and  six  in  the  other  wing  for  female  patients.  The  centre  part  of  the 
building  is  occupied  as  a library,  college  hall,  museum,  and  apartments  for  the  professors  ancl 
officers,  lecture-room,  dispensary-room,  and  pupils’-room.  The  wards  are  further  divided  thus, 
— for  male  patients  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases,  there  are  three  wards,  and  for  females  so 
afflicted,  there  are  two  wards.  Over  each  of  these  departments  there  is  a head  nurse, 
responsible  for  the  due  care  of  the  patients,  and  they  have  one  assistant  nurse,  whose  time  is 
supposed  to  he  equally  divided  between  them. 

For  male  patients  in  fever,  or  other  acute  disease,  there  are  three  wards,  and  for  females  so 
afflicted,  there  are  four  wards.  Over  each  of  these  departments  is  a head  nurse  and  an 
assistant  nurse.  One  of  the  wards  in  the  fever  department  for  females,  and  another  in  those 
for  males,  are  set  apart  for  patients  who  contribute  towards  their  support  in  the  hospital. 
Each  of  these  wards  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  patients,  and  the  bedding  is  somewhat 
better  than  in  the  merely  pauper  wards;  in  every  other  respect  no  distinction  is  made  between 
patients  who  contribute  and  those  who  do  not.  The  amount  of  contribution  thus  received  is 
exhibited  in  the  table  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  serves  rather  to  preserve  a sense  of  inde- 
pendence in  those  patients  who  contribute,  while  it  enables  them  to  avail  themselves  of  medical 
aid  and  such  treatment  as  they  have  not  the  means  to  procure  were  they  to  remain  in  their 
homes,  than  to  defray  the  costs  incurred  for  them. 

The  subscription  from  such  patients  is  £1.  10,v.  per  month,  and  after  they  have  remained 
two  months  in  the  hospital  the  attending  physician  ought  to  assign  a cogent  reason  before  a 
third  payment,  be  received. 

I produce  the  following  two  hooks  belonging  to  the  hospital : — 

1st,  Registrar’s  cash  book,  commencing  March  1820,  for  cash  received  and  lodged  by  the 
registrar.  I cannot  expend  any  sums  that  I receive;  all  must  pass  through  the  bankers 
hands. 

2d,  Book  of  accounts  with  the  bank,  upon  reference  to  which,  for  the  year  1818,  there  is 
the  following  account. 

1818.  Dr.  Thomas  Herbert  Orpen  in  account  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  trustees  to  Sir 
Patrick  Dunne’s  estates.  Cr. 

This  was  the  account  furnished  by  the  College  of  Physicians  to  the  hospital  for  this  year. 
The  debtor’s  side  amounts  to  £1,227.  0s.  9 cl.  The  creditor’s  side  contains  two  items,  one 
of  £200,  and  one  £350,  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital.  The  account  is  audited. 
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We  have  examined  the  foregoing  account  and  find  it  to  be  correct,  and  that  a balance  remains  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Orpen,  amounting  to  £217.  16s.  8 d.,  exclusive  of  Messrs.  Pierces’  acceptance  for 
£100,  and  Messrs.  Callaghan  for  £138.  14s.  3d.,  October  12th,  1818. 

A.  Gilholy,  President. 

J.  Litton,  Censor. 

T.  O’Brien,  Censor. 

Dr.  Orpen  was  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  hospital. 

The  next  account  in  this  book  is  October  1818  to  October  1819 : 

Dr.  Thomas  M'Dougall,  Esq.,  agent  to  Sir  Patrick  Donne’s  estates,  in  account  with  the  College  of 
Physicians.  ° 

Cr. 

£2,433  14  2 i 
597  5 8 

£3,030  19  10J 


Dr. 


£3,030  19  10* 


Bills  and  cash  remitted. 

Dr.  Orpen 

Other  item 


The  next  account  is  for  the  same  period : — 

Dr.  Thomas  Herbert  Orpen  in  account  with,  &c.  as  before. 


Dr. 

To  balance  of  former  account 
Bills  not  due  .... 

To  ditto  by  cash  .... 

To  remittances  from  M'Dougall 
To  remittances  of  various  sums) 
amounting  to  ... 

To  Pierce  and  Hugh  Powers  . 


^ j £238  14  3 
217  16"  8 
2,433  14  2J 
328  10  9 
44  3 1£ 


By  lodgment  in  La  Touche’s — 

For  hospital £300  0 

Ditto 250  0 

Dhto 200  0 

Ditto 250  0 

Ditto 200  0 

Ditto 150  0 

Ditto  . 500  0 

Ditto 299  10 

Various  items  amounting  to  . . 544  0 

To  new  account  for  balance  . . 569  8 


Cr. 


By  bills  in  hand  . .£3,262  19  0 


£3,262  19 
The  next  account  is  September  1819  : — 

Dr.  Thomas  M‘Dougall,  agent  to  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  estate,  in  account  with  the  College  of 
Physicians. 


May.  Various  sums, 
abatement  of  £228 


>£3,055  9 2 


Bills  and  cash  remitted. 

Dr.  Orpen 

Various  items,  amounting  to. 


£2,678 

377 


£3,055  9 2 


Dr.  Thomas  Herbert  Orpen  in  account  with  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians,  trustees 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dunne's  Hospital. 


To  old  account  for  balance 
Amount  of  remitlances 


£569 

2,678 


£3,247  9 6 


By  lodgment  at  Messrs.  Lai 
Touche’s  on  account  of  Sir  >£2,562  17  lj 
Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  .J 

Salaries 370  0 0 

Copy  of  Act  21  Geo.  II.  . . 9 10  11 

Various  items  amounting  to  . 155  1 5£ 

New  account  for  balance  . 150  0 0 

£3,247  9 6 


Balance  due  £150. 

Thomas  Herbert  Orpen. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  compared  the  several  items  with  the  vouchers,  and  find 
the  same  correct,  and  that  there  is  a balance  of  £150  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Hugh  Ferguson,  President. 
Samuel  Litton,  Senior  Censor. 

Their  accounts  are  kept  in  this  book  down  to  October  1824.  The  last  is — 

Dr.  Thomas  M'Dougull,  agent  to  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  estates,  in  account  with  the  College  of 

Physicians,  September  1824. 


28<A  September  1823. 

To  balance 

Various  sums  1 „ . 

amounting  to  J ^4>595  18  7 
Deduct  abatements  340  3 0 


£185  4 2£| 


4,255  15  7 


Remittance  to  Dr.  Orpen  . 
Sept.  27.  Various  items  . 
Balance 


£4,440  19  9i 

1st  May  1824.  E.  E.  (Signed.) 

28 th  September  1824.  Thomas  MlDougall. 


. £2,800  0 0 
. 1,614  18  6 

26  1 3J 


£4,440  19  9| 
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Dr.  Thomas  Herbert  Orpen  in  account  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  trustees  to  Sir  Patrick 

Sir  Pat.  Dunne’s  Dunne's  estates. 

Hospital.  27th  September  1823. 

To  balance £148  12  3 j 


Mr. S.C.H.  Cooper.  ^m0111lt  remitted  by  agreement  . 2,800  0 0 


£2,948  12  3 
Audited,  October  11,  1824. 


4th  October  1824. 

Bv  sundry  lodgments  at  thel  r.-  „ 

'Bank  for  Hospital  . . .[*-2,250  0 0 


Salaries 
Sundries  . . . . . 

New  account  for  balance 


370 
76  16  2 
251  16  1 


£2,948  12  3 
Samuel  Litton,  President. 
William  Stack,  Censor. 

C.  W.  Ledwich,  Censor. 

I have  been  above  six  years  physieian-in-ordinary  to  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital.  It  is 
' exclusively  a medical  .hospital.  Thirty  beds,  during  die  six  winter  months,  commencing  in 
November  and  ending  in  May,  are  allocated  to  the  clinical  professor,  and  they  are  under 
his  exclusive  attendance;  they  are  attached  exactly  in  the  same  way..  The  pupils  of  the 
hospital  may  attend  the  physician-in-ordinary  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  the  clinical  pro- 
fessor. Cases  of  contagious  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  cholera,  are  admitted  into  the 
hospital.  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  patients  admitted  are  chronic,  in  almost  all  of 
which  I attribute  the  disease  to  cold,  acting  in  various  ways  upon  different  constitutions ; in 
one  producing  rheumatism,  in  another  dropsy,  or  bronchitis,  & c. : most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
poor  are  attributable  to  cold  connected  with  habits  of  intemperance. 

The  duties  of  the  apothecary  in  our  institution  are  to  dispense  the  medicines  only,  and 
perform  the  minor  operations”;  he  has  no  recognised  assistant.  Midwifery  cases  are  not 
regularly  taken  into  the  hospital  as  such ; when  they  occur  they  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Montgomery.  It  is  my  duty  to  order  the  diet  upon  which  each  patient  shall  be  placed. 
Generally  speaking,  upon  each  patient  coming  into  the  hospital  he  is  placed  upon  an  admission 
diet  by  the  nurse.  If  this  diet  requires  alteration,  when  T see  the  patient  I prescribe  it.  The 
nurse  enters  the  diet  in  a book.  I give  verbal  orders  to  the  nurse  to  enter  the  diet  in  her  diet 
hook,  which  I examine  and  sign  every  week.  The  apothecary  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with 
the  diet.  There  are  five  different  kinds  of  diet,  known  by  the  five  first,  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

I am  allowed  by  the  governors  -to  order  extras  beyond  the  usual  diets ; wine  does  not  appear  in 
the  diets,  it  is  prescribed  in  the  prescriptions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  attached  to  each  ward  to 
accompany  me.  The  largest  ward  contains  about  10  beds,  but  is  capable  of  containing  15.  I 
prescribe  the  diet  in  presence  of  each  patient,  so  that  each  knows  the  diet  he  is  on  ; if  he  had 
a worse  diet  supplied,  than  is  ordered,  he  would  complain  when  I saw  him  next.  The  pa- 
tients are  generally  speaking  to  me  to  forward  them  to  a better  diet,  and  almost  always  the  diet 
of  each  is  regulated  by  his  appetite.  I can  remember  the  diets  upon  the  same  principle  that 
I do  the  prescriptions.  Medical  men  require  a technical  memory,  without  which  they  would 
not  be  fit  for  their  profession.  The  clinical  physician  never  looks  at  the  dietary  at  all,  he 
leaves  it  all  to  the  nurse ; he  is  not  the  officer  of  the  governor.  I conceive  the  only  way  an 
error  could  happen  is  in  the  case  of  a patient  being  discharged  in  the  week  before  I had 
examined  and  signed  the  diet  hook.  The  diet  is  prescribed  in  the  morning  for  the  following 
day.  The  housekeeper  makes  every  day  a return  to  the  providore,  as,  I believe,  of  the  number 
of  patients  on  the  hooks,  hut  how  she  obtains  her  information  I do  not  know ; when  I order  a 
patient  to  he  discharged  I communicate  that  order  to  the  nurse.  The  patients  are  dis- 
charged in  the  morning,  but  are  allowed  their  dinner  that  day,  as  it  has  been  ordered. 

The  medicines  that  are  ordered  are  entered  in  the  prescription-hook.  Before  the  present 
apothecary  was  appointed  I used  to  sign  a book  for  ordering  medicines  as  might  be  required; 
the  present  apothecary  has  never  presented  me  such  a hook.  We  have  now  the  ordinary 
diseases  prevailing  at  the  season  of  the  year,  but  not  to  greater  extent  than  in  former  years, 
hut  there  is  usually  a greater  press  upon  the  hospital  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
summer  months  there  is  least.  The  number  of  patients  are  generally  reduced  in  the  summer 
to  enable  the  governors  to  accommodate  more  in  the  winter  season.  There  is  a great  variety 
in  the  demand  for  beds  amongst  the  male  and  female,  patients  at  one  time.  Sometimes  all 
the  beds  in  the  male  ward  are  full,  with  numerous  applications  which  must  be  refused,  while 
at  the  same  lime  there  are  several  vacancies  in  the  female  wards,  and  vice  versa.  I cannot 
account  for  this.  I do  not  perceive  any  difference  as  to  whether  the  patients  appear  more 
emaciated,  or  as  if  they  had  been  worse  fed  than  formerly.  I have  not  had  any  means  of 
judging  whether  there  is  any  increase  or  decrease  in  those  diseases  which  proceed  from  the 
abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  I do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  health  or  habits  of  the  poor  in  the 
last  six  years.  I see  all  the  applicants  for  admission ; all  the  applicants  are  shown  into  a 
waiting  room.  The  clinical  professor  first  selects  such  cases  as  he  thinks  fit  for  clinical  pur- 
poses, and  afterwards  I select  cases  to  fill  any  vacant  beds.  In  the  first  instance  I pay  most 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  a governor,  and  next  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  I 
think  that  there  are,  on  the  average,  rather  more  female  applicants  than  males ; there  are  not 
more  beds  for  females  than  males.  1 think  there  are  more  females  than  males  amongst  the 
poor  whose  cases  are  fit  for  reception  into  an  hospital,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  a greater  number  of  female  poor  than  male  poor.  I think  there  is  not  a greater  extent 
of  such  disease  as  requires  the  attention  of  an  hospital  amongst  the  same  number  of  females 
than  of  males ; they  are  less  exposed  to  the  principal  exciting  cause  of  disease,  viz.,  exposure 
to  cold.  I am  only  speaking  from  my  experience  as  a physician  to  Sir  Patrick  Dunne  s 
Hospital,  which  is  near  the  port,  and  a number  of  the  male  patients  are  ballast-men,  and 
others  whose  employment  is  on  the  river,  and  who  are  much  exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  Gn 
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an  average  during  the  six  winter  months  the  number  of  applicants  is  24  during  the  week,  and 
during  summer  10.  There  is  a prevailing  impression  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  that  a case 
cannot  be  admitted  without  recommendation.  An  urgent  case,  unrecommended  by  a go- 
vernor, would,  in  my  opinion,  be  preferred  to  a chronic  case  recommended  by  one,  if  there 
was  only  one  vacancy. 

The  surgeon  attached  to  the  hospital  has  hardly  any  thing  to  do,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
attend  regularly ; he  has  not  been,  as  far  as  I know,  more  than  four  or  five  times  last  year 
in  attendance.  When  a (case  requiring  surgical  assistance  'occurs,  he  is  sent  for,  and  he 
attends  and  prescribes,  and  treats  the  case  the  same  as  he  would  in  his  private  practice. 


I am  apothecary  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital.  The  physician  tells  the  nurse  what  diet 
each  patient  is  to  be  put  upon ; she  enters  it  in  her  diet-book ; but  the  rule  of  the  hospital  is 
that  the  physician  or  his  clinical  clerk  shall  mark  the  patients’  diet.  I keep  a diet-book  made 
up  from  the  books  of  the  nurses.  I do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  a nurse  ever 
changes  a diet  without  the  authority  of  a physician.  The  physician  has  signed  the  nurses’ 
diet-books  once  a-week  since  the  24th  of  November;  no  signature  from  June  to  November, 
but  occasional  signatures  previously.  I keep  the  wine.  I keep  no  want-book ; I never  kept 
one;  I know  that  there  ought  to  be  one;  there  was  one  before  I was  apothecary.  I have  a 
pass-book  with  the  grocer,  in  which  I enter  what  wine  is  wanted,  sign  the  book,  and  send  it. 
I order  what  wine  is  wanted,  according  as  I find  it  running  short.  I put  up  each  patient’s 
dose  of  wine  separately ; occasionally  I visit  the  patients  to  ascertain  that  they  have  had  their 
wine.  I do  not  visit  all  the  patients,  as  some  are  convalescent,  to  inquire  whether  they  have 
had  their  medicines  ; but  I visit  all  the  wards  every  evening.  The  clinical  physician  orders 
the  diets  in  the  same  way  as  the  physician-in-ordinary,  but  does  not  sign  the  nurses’  books. 
The  general  class  of  patients  are  poor  persons  lodging  in  rooms  and  cellars,  and  servants,  in 
about  equal  numbers,  male  and  female,  some  in  place  and  some  out  of  place.  I do  not  think  there 
are  more  servants  in  place  than  out  of  place  in  the  hospital.  Some  servants  are  admitted  patients 
upon  the  recommendation  of  their  masters,  being  subscribers  or  governors ; but  I think  they 
bear  a small  proportion.  The  greatest  proportion  of  servants  in  place  are  not  paid  for, — both 
servants  of  governors  and  of  others.  I order  the  drugs  just,  as  they  are  required.  I do  not 
appoint,  the  tradesmen.  I think  the  average  of  persons  applying  every  week,  without  recom- 
mendations, is  about  20  to  25. 


THE  MEATH  HOSPITAL,  and  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY* 

By  the  Act  5 & 6 Geo.  III.  c.  20,  Irish  corporations  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
public  infirmaries  or  hospitals  in  certain  counties  therein  mentioned. 

By  section  2 it  is  enacted  that  contributors,  to  a certain  amount,  shall  be  members  of  such 
corporation,  and  called  the  governors  and  governesses  thereof,  with  power  to  purchase  lands 
of  a certain  value,  and  to  take  gifts,  &c.,  to  any  amount,  of  personal  property  in  trust. 

By  section  3 it  is  enacted  that  tenants  for  life,  with  remainder  in  tail  male,  are  empowered 
to  grant  or  lease  in  perpetuity ; and  the  governors  of  each  infirmary  to  take  two  acres  of 
ground,  or  one  or  more  contiguous  houses,  at  the  full  improved  rent,  for  building  an  infirmary, 
or  converting  such  house  or  houses  into  one. 

By  section  4 it  is  enacted  that  the  governors  shall  elect  a surgeon,  and  that  no  person  shall 
be  capable  of  being  elected  who  shall  not  have  served  a regular  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
to  a surgeon,  and  have  been  examined  before  the  surgeon-general,  the  visiting  surgeon,  the 
two  assistant  surgeons,  and  the  resident  surgeon  of  Dr.  Steven’s  Hospital,  and  the  five 
senior  surgeons  of  Mercer’s  Hospital. 

By  section  5 it  is  enacted  that  the  surgeons  so  to  be  chosen  for  the  said  respective  county 
infirmaries  shall  each  of  them  be  paid,  by  the  year,  £100  out  of  the  public  money,  to  be 
applied  either  to  physician  or  surgeon,  or  other  use  of  the  infirmary,  as  the  governors  shall 
think  proper. 

By  section  6 it  is  enacted  that  the  grand  jury  of  each  of  the  above  counties  shall,  at  every 
summer  assizes,  present  not  exceeding  £100,  nor  less  than  £50,  towards  providing  food, 
medicine,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  several  infirmaries. 

By  section  7 it  is  enacted  that  the  governors  of  each  infirmary  shall  have  four  quarterly 
meetings  every  year,  at  afty  of  which  they  shall  have  power  to  elect  or  remove  a physician  or 
surgeon. 

By  section  9 it  is  enacted  that  no  patient  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  said  infirmaries 
but  upon  a written  recommendation  from  one  of  the  governors  or  governesses,  except  in  cases 
of  sudden  accidents. 

By  the  Act  7 & 8 Geo.  III.  c.  8,  s.  1,  a power  is  given  to  archbishops,  governors  of  charities, 
and  other  corporations  therein  mentioned,  to  make  leases  to  the  governors  of  any  county 
infirmary  in  the  same  manner  as  tenants  for  life  are-  enabled  to  do  by  the  5 & 6 Geo.  III. 
c.  20,  s.  3.  By  the  Act  13  & 14  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  s.  1,  after  reciting  that  the  county  of 
Dublin,  by  mistake  or  omission,  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the  Act  5 Geo.  III.  c.  6, 
and  that  several  persons  had,  at  a very  considerable  expense  to  themselves,  by  private  sub- 
scription, erected,  at  the  expense  of  £2,000  and  upwards,  a building  at  a place  called  the 
Coombe,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  called  the  Meath  Hospital ; and  were  willing,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  give  up  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  county : it  is  enacted  that  the  Meath 

* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  XIII. 
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Hospital  should,  after  the  24th  of  June  1774,  be  founded  and  established  as  the  infirmary  for 

Meath  Hospital,  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  considered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  hospital  for  said  county 

to  be  endowed  with  and  entitled  to  all  emoluments,  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  as  fully 

and  effectually  as  any  other  county  hospital  in  and  by  said  Act  provided  for  and  mentioned. 

By  section  2 it  is  provided  that  the  annual  sum  or  salary  of  £100,  usually  granted  to  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  be  paid  and  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  general  fund  for 
necessaries  in  said  hospital ; and  that,  in  all  other  respects,  said  hospital  should  be  subject  to 
the  like  rules  and  regulations  as  the  other  county  hospitals  in  said  Act  mentioned,  save  only 
that  the  present  physicians  and  surgeons  of  said  Meath  Hospital  should  be  appointed  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  said  intended  infirmary  for  the  county  of  Dublin ; and  that  it  may 
be  lawful  for  said  physicians  and  surgeons,  or  a majority  of  them,  to  elect  a physician  or 
surgeon  in  the  room  of  any  physician  or  surgeon  who  from  time  to  time,  by  death,  removal, 
or  otherwise,  shall  make  a vacancy  in  said  hospital,  in  consideration  of  their  having  served  said, 
hospital  gratis  these  17  years  past,  and  their  having  had  a principal  share  in  the  support 
thereof  during  that  period,  and  in  erecting  said  building,  as  well  as  the  relinquishing  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  successors  in  said  hospital  all  claim  or  title  to  the  annual  salary  of 
£100,  which  they  otherwise  would  be  entitled  to  in  consequence  of  said  Act. 

By  the  Act  15  & 16  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  after  reciting  that,  by  the  Act  13  & 14  Geo.  III. 
c.  43,  the  Meath  Hospital  was  established  the  hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  county  of  Dublin, 
but  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the  construction  thereof,  it  is  enacted  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  &c.,  and  every  donor  and  contributor  to  said 
hospital,  as  therein  and  hereinafter  mentioned,  should  be  a body  corporate,  governors  of  said 
hospital,  with  like  powers  as  governors  of  other  county  hospitals  in  the  said  Act  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Geo.  III.;  and  that  every  donor  of  not  less  than  £10  should  be  a perpetual  governor, 
and  every  person  who  should  pay  annually  £1.  Is.  should  be  a member  and  governor  for  a year 
from  the  time  of  payment. 

By  the  17  & 18  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  and  36  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  additional  powers  are  given  to  the 
governors  of  county  infirmaries;  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Act,  46  Geo.  III.  c.  95,  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer. 

By  the  45  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  after  reciting  the  Act  of  the  5 Geo.  III.,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  grand  jury  of  each  and  eveiy  county  in  Ireland  to  present  not  exceeding 
£500  in  the  year  over  and  above  and  exclusive  of  the  sum  which  they  may  be  empowered  to 
present  by  said  recited  Act,  to  be  paid  to  the  corporation  therein  called  the  governors  and 
governesses  of  the  county  infirmary  or  hospital.  By  the  47  Geo.  III.  the  provisions  of  the 
5 Geo.  III.  are  extended  to  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns. 

By  the  Act  49  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  after  reciting  the  Acts  of  45  Geo.  III.  and  5 Geo.  III., 
and  that  doubts  had  arisen  whether  the  Act  of  45  Geo.  III.  extended  to  counties  of  cities  and 
counties  of  towns,  for  the  erecting  and  establishing  of  public  infirmaries  or  hospitals,  wherein 
special  provision  had  been  made  by  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Ireland,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  45  Geo.  III.,  relating  to  presenting  the  sum  of  £500,  should  be 
construed  to  extend  to  all  counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns  in  Ireland,  for  the  erecting 
and  maintaining  any  public  infirmaries,  wherein  any  special  provision  had  been  made  by  any 
Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Ireland. 

By  the  54  Geo.  III.  c.  62,  s.  1,  after  reciting  the  Act  5 Geo.  III.,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
grand  juries  of  the  several  counties  in  recited  Act  mentioned,  and  of  all  other  counties  and 
counties  of  cities  and  counties  of  towns  in  Ireland,  either  at  the  summer  or  spring  assizes  in 
each  year,  shall  present  not  exceeding  £100  to  be  paid  to  the  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  or 
hospital  in  such  county,  county  of  a city,  or  county  of  a town,  in  addition  to  the  salary  wnich 
any  such  surgeon  is  entitled  to  receive  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act,  or  of  any  other  Act 
or  Acts  in  force  in  Ireland  relating  to  such  infirmaries. 

By  section  3 this  additional  salary  shall  not  be  presented  unless  the  surgeon  for  whom  it  is 
presented  shall  have  given  his  attendance  and  professional  assistance,  witnout  any  other  fee 
or  reward,  to  the  prisoners  and  others  in  the  gaol  of  the  county,  county  of  a city/  or  county  of 
a town,  to  the  infirmary  of  which  he  has  been  appointed  surgeon,  if  such  gaol  is  situate  within 
five  miles  of  such  infirmary.  By  section  4 it  is  enacted  that  no  annual  governor  or  governors 
of  any  such  infirmary  or  hospital  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  election  of  such  infirmary 
upon  any  vacancy  in  such  office,  unless  they  shall  have  respectively  paid  the  subscription  by 
virtue  of  which  they  claim  a right  to  vote  at  such  election  two  years  before  any  such  vacancy 
shall  have  occurred. 

By  section  6 the  governors  of  any  infirmary  or  hospital  are  empowered  (out  of  the  funds 
presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  county  of  a city,  or  county  of  a town,  in  which 
such  infirmary  or  hospital  shall  be  situated,  for  the  support  of  any  such  infirmary,  or  hospital, 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  for  that  purpose)  to  pay 
an  apothecary  not  exceeding  £30  a-year  for  compounding  and  administering  medicines  to  and 
for  the  use  of  patients  of  such  infirmary  or  hospital. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  governing  or  purporting  to  have 
reference  to  the  institution  known  by  the  name  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin 
Infirmary.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  no  direct  reference  to  it,  but  it  was  necessary  to  notice 
“em  m order  to  make  the  others  at  all  intelligible. 

The  affairs  of  this  hospital  are  conducted  by  a committee  of  21  governors  annually-  elected, 
and  the  same  members  are  generally  re-elected,  and  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business  twice 
* ersons  paying  not  less  than  £21  are  deemed  governors  for  life ; those  paying 
£2.  Is.  a-year  are  governors  during  the  continuance  of  such  subscription;  but  subscribers  of 
£1.  lv.  a-year  have  the  unlimited  power  of  recommending  patients,  provided  there  is  room  for 
them,  and  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers  that  they  are  fit  cases  for  admission. 
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Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  13  and  14  Geo.  III.  the  medical  officers  of  this  hospital  have  

exercised  the  right  of  electing  physicians  or  surgeons  to  fid  such  vacancies  as  may  occur  in  the  Meath  Hospital. 
number  originally  appointed,  but  in  the  election  of  surgeons  they  have  not  thought  it  neces-  ' 
sary  that  a previous  examination  should  be  had  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Act  5 & 6 
Geo.  III.  c.  20,  s.  4. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  hospital  receive  neither  Parliamentary  grant,  county 
presentment,  nor  salary  from  the  governors,  hut  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  who  attend 
the  hospital  they  admit  that  they  derive  an  income  among  them  of  not  less  than  £800  per 
annum,  and  derive  the  right  of  appointing  in  rotation  a pupil  to  reside  in  the  hospital,  and 
who  has  apartments,  coals,  and  candles.  The  fees  which  are  paid  by  the  pupils  who  attend, 
but  contribute  nothing  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital,  are  as  follows : — 


Winter  Session. 

Summer  Session. 

The  Whole  Year. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Non-registered  pupil  . 

12  12  0 

8 8 0 

18  18  0 

Registered  pupil  . 

10  10  0 

10  10  0 

15  15  0 

For  a Second  Year. 

Non-registered  pupil  . 

10  10  0 

Registered  pupil  . . . 

8 8 0 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  these  two  classes  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Collis,  the  surgeon,  who  keeps  the  book  in  which  the  pupils’  names  are  entered,  to  be 
about  75,  sometimes  being  under  70,  and  sometimes  above  80. 

As  this  hospital  is  the  county  infirmary,  no  patient  is  allowed  to  be  admitted  from  any  other 
place  than  the  county  of  Dublin,  unless  there  be  at  the  time  more  than  one  vacancy  in  the 
wards  of  either  male  or  female,  as  the  case  may  be. 

No  venereal  cases,  cases  of  pure  fever,  or  of  any  contagious  disease  whatever,  or  cases  which 
the  physicians  or  surgeons  consider  not  likely  to  be  benefited  in  the  hospital,  are  admissible ; 
neither  are  cases  of  bad  sore  legs  or  bad  sore  eyes,  unless  the  attending  surgeon  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  such  case  may  be  relieved  within  a reasonable  time. 

The  average  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  is  about  53,  of  Government  patients  about 
34,  and  of  extern  patients  (not  computing  Sundays)  about  128;  to  attend  and  prescribe  for 
whom  there  are  two  physicians  and  six  surgeons,  for  the  guidance  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  establishment,  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
tile  hospital  have  been  printed  by  authority.  They  contain,  however,  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  Report,  except  this,  that  the  apothecary  is  not  only  prohibited  from  practising  as  an 
apothecary  out  of  the  hospital,  but  if  he  should  graduate  as  a physician,  or  be  admitted  into 
any  college  of  surgeons  as  a licentiate  or  member,  he  vacates  his  office  ipso  facto,  and  is 
ineligible  to  be  re-elected. 

This  hospital  is  built  on  freehold  ground,  exclusive  of  which  the  governors  are  not  entitled 
to  any  fixed  property  except  money  in  the  funds,  either  specifically  bequeathed  or  purchased 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  income  over  and  above  the  expenditure.  The  other  sources  of 
income,  besides  the  interest  of  this  stock,  are  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other  voluntary 
contributions,  a county  presentment  and  Parliamentary  grant,  in  lieu  of  a like  sum,  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  otherwise  payable  to  the  physician,  but  for  the  second  section  of  13 
& 14  Geo.  III. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Institution,  exclusive  of 
that  relating  to  Fever  Patients  paid  for  by  Government,  for  the  seven  years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients,  exclusive  of  Government  Patients,  admitted  and 
discharged,  and  the  Number  who  died,  in  each  of  the  five  years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  daily  Average  Number  of  Patients  in  the  Institution,  exclusive  of 
Government  Fever  Patients,  during  every  month  in  each  of  the  same  five  years. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient,  not  being  a 
Government  Patient,  was  an  inmate  during  each  of  the  same  five  years,  and  the  Number  of 
Deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  admitted. 

A Table  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  total  Number  of  Extern  Patients  prescribed  for  at 
the  Meath  Hospital  during  each  month,  and  during  the  whole  of  each  year,  from  the  month  of 
June  1829,  to  the  month  of  December  1833,  both  inclusive;  and  likewise  the  daily  average 
^Ur*Dr£  same  period. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients,  not  being  Government  Patients,  during 
each  of  the  five  years  ending  1833 ; no  allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to  the 
Extern  Patients. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients,  not  being  Government  Patients,  during 
each  of  the  same  five  years,  an  equal  proportionate  allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  sup- 
plied to  Extern  Patients. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  who  have  applied  for  admission  into  the  Meath 
Hospital,  in  every  half  year,  from  the  24th  of  June  1828,  including  those  who  were  admitted. 

A Table  showing  the  Disbursements  and  Receipts  on  account  of  Government  Fever  Patients, 
for  each  of  the  five  years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Government  Fever  Patients  admitted  and  discharged  in 
each  of  the  eight  years  ending  1833,  together  with  the  number  who  died.  ^ 
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A Table  showing  the  daily  Average  Number  of  Government  Fever  Patients,  during  every 
month  in  each  of  the  eight  years  ending  1833. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Government  Fever 
Patient  was  an  Inmate  during  each  of  the  eight  years  ending  1833,  and  the  Number  of 
Deaths  in  proportion  to  the  Number  admitted. 

A Table  showing  the  yearly  Average  Expense  of  each  Fever  Patient  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  at  the  public  expense,  during  six  years  ending  1833. 

A Specification  of  the  Wards,  Rooms,  and  Accommodations  in  the  Hospital. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Institution,  together  with  the  Salaries,. 
Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  employed  in  respect  of  the  admission  of  Govern- 
ment Fever  Patients,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Wages,  and  Emoluments  of  each. 

The  Dietary  in  use  at  this  Hospital. 


I am  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Medical  Board' 
about  eight  years  ago.  There  has  bem  one  election  since : Mr.  Smyly  was  elected  in  November 
1831,  upon  a vacancy  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hewson’s  death.  He  served  his  time  to  Mr.  Crampton. 
I keep  a book  in  which  are  entered  the  apprentices  of  surgeons  not  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
and  the  non-registered  pupils.  I cannot  distinguish,  without  referring  to  my  book,  the  numbers 
of  each  of  the  two  last  classes.  Few  of  the  apprentices  of  surgeons  not  attached  to  the  hos- 
pital attend.  The  average  number  of  these  two  classes  in  my  book,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  has  been  about  75 ; sometimes  less  than  70,  sometimes  more  than  80.  There  are  no 
separate,  pupils  taken  in  by  the  physicians.  The  fee  paid  by  the  first  class  is  £15.  15.?.  a- 
year,  and  £18.  18s.  a-year  for  the  second  class.  The  number  of  both  classes  is  different  in 
winter  and  in  summer  : £10. 10,?.  for  the  first  class,  and  £12. 12.?.  for  the  second  class,  for  the 
winter;  for  a second  winter,  £8.  8j.  for  the  first  class, and  £10.  10.?.  for  the  second  class;  but 
if  they  go  on  and  complete  the  year,  they  pay  the  difference  between  the  fee  for  half  a year 
and  the  whole  year.  For  the  summer  only,  the  first  class  £6.  6j.,  and  the  second  class  £8. 8s. 
Not  more  than  one  or  two  attend  a second  summer  without  the  intervening  winter.  The 
advantages  received  by  all  three  classes  are  the  same.  They  attend  the  clinical  lectures  given 
by  the  surgeons  and  physicians  in  rotation.  In  each  session,  summer  and  winter,  two  courses 
of  these  lectures  are  given,  one  by  a surgeon,  and  another  by  a physician.  They  attend  every 
day.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  go  through  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
attending  the  patients.  The  pupils  perform  the  minor  operations,  and  dress  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  Each  surgeon  takes  a rotation  of  duty  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  hospital,  but  there  are  generally  three  or  four  present.  The  average  amount 
received  for  pupils  is  to  each  physician  and  surgeon  about  £100  per  annum,  which  forms  all 
the  emoluments  derived  by  them  by  virtue  of  their  office.  We  have  kept  the  management 
of  the  funds  to  ourselves,  as  a matter  of  private  arrangement.  There  are  generally  a great 
number  of  candidates  when  a vacancy  takes  place,  in  the  Medical  Board.  There  was  one  gen- 
tleman who  persevered  in  the  contest,  when  I was  elected,  to  the  end.  There  were  five  or  six 
candidates  when  Mr.  Smyly  was  elected.  It  is  customary  for  a candidate  to  make  written, 
applications.  Mr.  Smyly  is  nephew  of  surgeon  Crampton.  The  class  of  patients  admitted 
into  the  hospital  are  the  very  poorest.  No  persons  are  admitted  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a governor  or  subscriber,  and  except  cases  of  accident.  The  largest  class  of  persons 
admitted  are  poor  roomkeepers,  working  artisans,  and  a great  many  mendicants. 

The  greatest  number  of  accidents  are  amongst  labourers.  About  4.0  or  50  years  ago  (I 
am  not  certain  about  the  period,  but  it  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  hospital  books) 
the  right  of  election  of  medical  officers  was  vested  by  the  governors,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  the  Medical  Board,  in  consideration  of  the  giving  up  a sum  of  £100  a-year, 
which  they  were  previously  entitled  to.  It  was  a presentment  from  the  grand  jury,  and  is  still 
paid  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  medical  officers  of  the  institution  attend, 
likewise  the  fever  department  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  year  1826  we  had  beds  vacant  in  the  hospital  for  want  of  funds,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a prevailing  epidemic,  35  beds  were  lent  to  the  Government  for  fever  patients. 
A separate  account  is  kept,  and  Government  pays  the  expenses.  The  beds  are  under  the 
management  of  the  same  committee.  Fever  patients  are  taken  in  without  recommendation, 
for  such  patients  come  to  the  hospital  every  morning  among  the  extern  patients,  and  if  there  is 
room  they  are  taken.  Other  fever  patients  are  always  seen  by  one  of  the  medical  officers 
before  admittance.  When  fever  is  not  epidemic,  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  lowest  orders, 
which  is  attributable  to  bad  lodging,  bad  food,  bad  clothing,  and  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 
I do  not  think  that  there  is  more  disease  amongst  the  poor  now  than  there  was  eight  years 
ago.  There  is  a dispensary  attached  to  the  hospital,  where  medicine  and  advice  are  given 
gratis  every  morning  to  150  patients,  upon  an  average  during  the  year.  They  are  not 
visited.  I think  there  are  more  female  patients  than  men.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  and  surgeon  to  attend  and  prescribe  for  the  dispensary  patients.  Each  patient 
receives  a ticket,  upon  which  his  prescription  is  written,  which  he  immediately  takes  to  the 
apothecary,  who  makes  it  up  and  delivers  the  medicine.  Everything  connected  with  the  fever 
department  is  kept  separate — books  in  which  the  patients’  names  are  entered,  and  separate 
accounts.  There  is  a Protestant  clergyman  who  attends  the  hospital,  and  sees  the  Protestant 
patients,  from  ward  to  ward. 
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I am  registrar  and  providore  of  this  hospital.  I was  elected  between  six  and  seven  years 
ago.  The  Meath  Hospital  was  founded  1767,  and  in  1779  it  was  confirmed  as  the  County  of 
Dublin  Infirmary  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I hold  my  appointment  under  election  by  the 
standing  committee  of  governors.  A person  paying  £21  is  a governor  for  life,  and  a person 
is  a governor  during  payment  of  a subscription  of  £2. 2 s.  a-year.  The  governors  do  not  elect 
any  of  the  officers.  They  meet  once  a-year  and  receive  a report  from  the  committee,  and  elect 
a committee  for  a year.  None  of  the  committee  go  out  by  rotation;  they  are  generally  re- 
elected. They  are  in  number  21,  and  meet  twice  a-month.  They  elect  die  registrar, 
apothecary,  and  housekeeper.  There  are  two  physicians  and  six  surgeons.  They  fill  up 
their  own  vacancies.  All  the  surgeons  have  been  pupils  in  the  hospital.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  allowed  by  the  treasurer  £89.  la-.  lOd.  amongst  them,  which  they  return  to  the 
institution.  I rather  think  that  a surgeon  does  not  pay  anything  to  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons for  his  election.  I have  heard  that  it  has  been  done,  but  I cannot  charge  my  memory 
whether  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  done  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Pupils  who  attend  the  hospital,  I think,  pay  £18.  18.?.  for  12  months; 
nothing  to  the  institution.  The  pupils  dress  wounds,  apply  leeches,  and  perform  similar 
duties.  In  the  dispensary  department  there  are  about  40,000  prescriptions  made  up  annually. 
The  surgeons  take  apprentices  who  attend  the  hospital  and  pay  nothing  to  the  institution. 
They  occasionally  dress  wounds.  There  is  likewise  a resident  pupil,  who  lives  in  the  hospital ; 
he  must  have  served  three  years  of  his  time  to  have  the  charge  of  the  house,  and  attend  to 
every  case  in  the  absence  of  the  physician  and  surgeons.  The  surgeons  take  it  in  turn  annually, 
according  to  their  seniority,  to  appoint  a resident  pupil.  He  has  his  room,  coals,  and  candles, 
and  it  is  considered  a great  benefit  by  his  having  an  opportunity  of  practice.  I have  heard, 
that  the  resident  pupil  pays  £10  a-year,  but  that  is  private  among  the  medical  officers;  he 
pays  nothing  to  the  hospital.  I have  heard  that  the  money  is  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.  The  registrar  has  £88  a-year,  paid  by  the  hospital. 

Every  governor  and  subscriber  of  £1.  1.?.  a-year  has  the  unlimited  power  of  recommending 
patients,  provided  there  is  room  for  them,  subject  to  the  .approbation  of  the  medical  officers. 
The  books  kept  by  me  are,  first,  a dietary,  in  which  are  entered  the  number  of  patients 
admitted,  discharged,  and  who  may  have  died,  and  the  diet  allowed  them  by  the  medical  offi- 
cers. This  book  is  a check  upon  the  housekeeper,  as  she  is  not  allowed  for  anything  she  may 
give  over  the  allowance  in  the  dietary.  Second,  the  store-book,  in  which  is  entered  an 
account  of  the  provisions  received  and  expended.  Third,  a want-book,  which  is  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  board-room  the  second  Monday  in  every  month,  in  which  I enter  everything  that 
is  wanted  for  a month,  and  which  I order,  upon  the  signatures  being  obtained  in  the  book  of  a 
number  of  the  committee.  Fourth,  I keep  a journal  for  accounts.  Fifth,  a ledger.  Sixth, 
a book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee ; and  seventh,  a book  of  the  proceedings  at  general 
meetings  of  the  governors.  The  apothecary  keeps  an  account  of  the  dietary,  and  a register  of 
patients. 


I am  the  resident  apothecary  to  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary, 
which  office  I have  held  since  the  8th  of  June  1829.  I was  elected  by  the  committee.  The 
late  apothecary,  Mr.  Pakenham,  gave  notice  of  his  resignation  afortnight  previous  to  my  elec- 
tion. The  vacancy  in  the  hospital  for  an  apothecary  was  advertised  in  two  newspapers,  three 
insertions  in  each,  and  that  the  candidates  were  to  send  in  their  testimonials  to  the  committee 
previous  to  the  day  of  election.  There  were  18  candidates;  all  sent  in  testimonials.  Six 
were  selected  as  highly  eligible ; then  the  number  was  reduced  to  three ; then  they  balloted 
out  of  the  three,  and  I was  elected.  I was  not  either  pupil  or  apprentice  in  the  hospital.  I 
knew  two  of  the  medical  officers.  Mr.  Smyly  was  elected  a surgeon  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Hewson,  deceased,  in  September  or  October  1831.  The  medical  officers  form  a medical  board, 
to  which  the  junior  surgeon  acts  as  secretary.  It  is  customary,  upon  the  death  of  a surgeon, 
for  the  secretary  to  announce  it  to  the  committee,  and  announce  their  intention  of  electing  a 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  I cannot  exactly  say  how  soon  the  vacancy  is  filled  up,  but  the 
medical  board  elect.  It  has  been  customary  that  all  the  surgeons  should  have  served  their 
apprenticeship  to  an  officer  of  the  institution.  I know  of  no  general  rule  upon  the  subject,  but 
I know  of  no  instance  of  a surgeon  being  elected  who  had  not  so  served  his  time.  Upon  the 
last  occasion  but  one,  when  Mr.  Collis  was  elected,  Mr.  O’Beirne  contested  the  election.  I do 
not  know  to  whom  Mr.  O’Beirne  served  his  time.  The  candidates  are  not  present,  nor  any 
other  person,  except  the  medical  officers  themselves.  They  keep  a book  of  their  proceedings. 
Till  lately  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  this  book  kept  by  the  junior  surgeon.  The  present 
junior,  however,  has  not  kept  it ; it  has  been  kept  by  Mr.  Collis,  who  had  been  junior  till  Mr. 
Smyly  was  elected.  Most  of  the  surgeons  are  life  governors.  I cannot  say  that  I ever  heard 
that  a surgeon,  upon  his  election,  makes  any  payment  to  the  medical  board.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  take  pupils.  Pupils  are  persons  who  are  not  apprentices  to  surgeons  of  the 
hospital.  They  pay  18  guineas  for  12  months  to  the  medical  board,  and  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  the  practice  in  both  the  medical  and  surgical  departments.  They  are  allowed 
to  dress  wounds  and  to  perform  minor  operations,  and  attend  the  lectures.  Each  pupil  has 
the  care  of  two  or  three  beds.  There  are  likewise  apprentices  to  surgeons  not  attached  to  the 
hospital,  who  are  called  registered  pupils,  who  pay  1 5 guineas  to  the  medical  board.  They 
likewise  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  practice  of  both  departments,  and  other  privileges  with 
the  former  class.  There  are  likewise  the  apprentices  of  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  who  pay 
nothing  to  the  medical  board,  and  have  similar  privileges  with  the  other  pupils  and  appren- 
tices. I do  not  know  whether  hospital  surgeons  receive  a higher  premium  than  others.  None 
of  the  pupils  or  apprentices  have  the  use  of  the  library  without  payment.  I do  not  know  what 
is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  library.  The  resident  pupil  is  librarian.  I am  free  to  use  the 
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library.  I do  not  know  how  many  books  the  library  contains.  There  are  very  few  subscribers. 
I think  the  subscription  is  less  than  half-a-guinea.  I keep  the  following  books  : — 1st,  the 
application-book,  in  which  I register  every  patient  presented  for  admission,  either  by  letter  of 
recommendation  or  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  in  which  book  is  entered,  1st,  the  number 
of  the  applicants;  2d,  name  of  applicant;  3d,  residence;  4th,  by  whom  recommended,  or  if 
an  accident,  the  word  accident ; 5th,  date  of  admission ; 6th,  number  in  registry  of  those 
admitted.  Cases  of  venereal  disease  are  inadmissible,  and  other  cases  which  the  physician  or 
suro-eon  considers  not  likely  to  be  benefited  in  the  hospital ; and  to  the  person  sending  such  a 
case  an  answer  paper  is  sent,  stating  the  cause  of  the  non-admission  of  such  patient,  and 
signed  by  the  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  month.  The  next  book  kept  by  me  is  the  registry 
of  patients  admitted,  in  which  is  entered,  1st,  the  number  admitted ; 2d,  the  name  of  the 
patient;  3d,  date  when  admitted ; 4th,  residence  ; 5th,  'by  whom  recommended ; 6th,  disease ; 
7th,  when  discharged  ; and  8th,  date  of  those  who  die.  I likewise  keep  a medical  and  surgical 
daily  diet-book,  in  which  the  daily  diet  of  each  patient  is  entered  by  the  physician  or  surgeon, 
according  to  the  hospital  scale.  I likewise  keep  a check  dietary  of  the  whole  number  of 
patients  and  their  diet,  distinguishing  the  medical  from  the  surgical  .cases.  I likewise  keep 
a want-book,  in  which  I enter  all  the  articles  wanted  for  a month,  medicines,  wines,  spirits, 
and  leeches,  and  such  other  articles  as  come  under  the  head  of  medicines.  I enter  the  quantity 
required,  and  sign  my  initials  when  received.  The  book  is  signed  by  a physician  and  surgeon 
before  being  presented  to  the  committee.  The  committee  do  not  sign  the  book,  but  make  a minute 
of  their  having  examined  it  and  approved  of  it.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon  refusing  to  sign  the  book  or  making  any  remark  upon  the  quantities  required,  or  of  the 
committee  disapproving  of  the  entry  in  this  book.  Messrs.  Boileau  and  Co.  are  the  regular 
drucro-ists  to  this  hospital.  No  tenders  are  received  for  medicine,  but  for  all  articles  under 
the  "head  of  provisions  we  have  regular  yearly  contracts,  which  are  advertised  in  the  papers 
when  the  old  contract  terminates.  I likewise  keep  a registry  of  debts,  and  a fine-book  for  fines 
for  inattention  of  the  nurses.  The  fines  are  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital.  In  another 
book  respecting  these  fines,  I enter  any  complaint  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee,  who 
impose  the  fine ; the  highest  fine  I ever  knew  is  2 s.  6 d.  We  give  gratuities  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  nurses,  for  good  behaviour,  which  they  forfeit  if  fined  three  times ; the  amount  of 
gratuity  is  one  guinea.  These  gratuities  are  entered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and 
in  the  general  balance  sheet  of  the  month.  The  porters  are  likewise  allowed  gratuities  of  two 
guineas ; they  are  liable  to  similar  fines,  and  similar  entries  are  made.  My  duty  is,  besides 
keeping  these  books,  to  keep  the  prescription-books  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  Each 
has  a separate  book,  in  which  he  writes  the  patient’s  name  and  the  prescription,  from  which  I 
compound  the  medicines  required,  and  give  them  out  to  the  nurses.  In  the  absence  of  the 
physicians  or  surgeons  it  is  my  duty  to  administer  immediate  relief,  and  send  for  a physician 
or  surgeon,  if  necessary.  I am  allowed  to  take  apprentices ; they  pay  nothing  to  the  medical 
board  ; they  are  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  hospital,  in  the  rooms  allotted  to  my  use.  I am  allowed 
to  take  pupils,  and  they  do  not  pay  anything  to  the  hospital. 


I am  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  was  appointed  about  seven  years 
ago.  The  election  is  vested  in  the  medical  board,  consisting  of  the  two  physicians  and  six 
surgeons  ; the  average  number  of  patients  is  from  90  to  100.  In  times  of  great  pressure,  one 
or  two  additional  beds  are  fitted  up  temporarily.  Thirty  beds  are  appropriated  to  cases  of 
fever,  the  expense  of  which  is  defrayed  by  Government;  of  the  remaining  beds,  15  are  devoted 
to  chronic  medical  cases ; the  remainder  are  for  surgical  diseases.  During  my  period  of  duty 
I see  all  the  medical  cases.  The  two  physicians  divide  the  attendance  into  periods  of  three 
months,  during  which  one  attends.  I begin  on  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  August. 
The  physician  who  is  not  in  attendance  upon  the  intern  patients  should  seethe  extern  patients, 
assisted  by  the  surgeons  in  attendance.  I think  that'  the  extern  patients  are  principally 
medical ; the  average  number  during  the  year  of  extern  patients  is  about  100  each  day : I 
have  known  more  than  250  occasionally.  The  greatest  number  of  extern  patients  is  during 
the  summer,  for  in  Ihe  winter  they  are  comparatively  unable  to  attend.  There  are  generally 
more  applicants  for  beds  than  can  be  accommodated.  There  are  three  modes  of  admission : 
first,  by  recommendation  from  a subscriber,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  physician  that  the 
case  is  fit  for  admission,  and  that  there  is  room ; secondly,  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  have  always  exercised  upon  their  own  responsibility  the  power  of  admitting  patients  in 
urgent  cases  ; and  thirdly,  in  cases  of  sudden  accident  the  case  is  always  admitted.  I do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  increase  of  disease  among  the  poor  in  the  last  year,  putting  out  of  the 
question  epidemic  diseases.  A severe  epidemic  disease  prevailed  in  the  years  1826  and  1827, 
which  I do  not  take  into  account.  I do  not  think  epidemic  diseases  prevail  more  in  Dublin; 
they  have  always  done  so  at  brief  intervals.  The  great  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  in  Dublin  is 
probably  owing  to  the  bad  food  of  the  poor  and  their  living  much  confined  together,  and  also 
the  high  price  of  fuel.  There  is  a very  great  amount  of  disease  among  the  poor,  arising  from 
their  misery.  There  are  frequent  cases  of  disease  among  the  poor,  attributable  to  their  want 
of  proper  food  and  their  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  a prevailing  idea  among  them  that  the 
spirits  keep  the  cold  out ; it  is  too  often  the  only  means  they  have  of  temporary  comfort : this, 
necessarily,  undermines  the  constitution.  The  poor  patients  from  the  Liberty  are  often  weak 
and  emaciated  for  want  of  proper  food.  A great  number  of  the  poor  are  constantly  weak  and 
unhealthy  from  these  causes ; they  are  not  so  naturally.  I have  known  several  certainly,  but 
not  many,  who  have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  a state  of  aetual  starvation,  who  would 
perish  if  not  admitted..  When  a poor  man  is  taken  ill,  he  is  generally  turned  out  of  his  lodging 
by  his  landlord,  who  fears  that  he  may  lose  his  other  lod,gers  from  their  .apprehensions.  I have 
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ofren  been  surprised  to  observe  how  seldom  it  occurs  that  the  poor  feign  disease  for  the  purpose 
of.  obtaining  admission ; I do  not  remember  more  than  two  or  three  cases.  I have  known 
thousands  of  cases  where  extern  patients  have  required  admission  and  been  fit  cases  for  admis- 
sion into  an  hospital,  but  could  not  be  received  from  want  of  room.  The  extern  patients  are 
not  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  the  medical  officers ; but  in  peculiar  and  urgent  cases,  which, 
occur  frequently,  they  send  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  see  them,  who  report  the  case  to  the 
physician  to  be  prescribed  for.  This  occurs  both  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  been  in  attend- 
ance, and  where  he  has  not.  When  patients  are  first  admitted,  they  are  put  upon  such  diet 
as  the  apothecary  thinks  best,  which  is  entered,  in  the  diet-book;  when  any  change  takes  place 
it  is  prescribed  in  the  wards,  and  the  apothecary  enters  it  into  the  diet-book.  T have  seen 
very  few  eases  of  starvation  so  extreme  that  had  they  not  been  admitted  in  all  probability 
death  would  have  taken  place  in  24  hours.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  extra  order-book,  such 
articles  of  food  as  seem  necessary  for  weak  patients  are  paid  for  by  the  medical  officers 
themselves. 


AppendixfC.) 


Meath  Hospital. 
Dr.  Stokes. 


THE  CHARITABLE  INFIRMARY* 

In ‘ Jervis-street,  Dublin. 

By  an  entry  in  one  of  the  old  books  of  this  institution  it  appears  that  the  Charitable  Infirmary 
was  established  in.  the  year  1727.  In  the  year  1802-3  the  present  Infirmary  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  J ervis-street,  on  the  site  of  a house  which  the  governors  had  used 
for  the  same  purpose  previous  to  their  being  incorporated  by  charter,  which  was  granted  " 
to  the  governors  in  the  year  1792,  but  which  was  revoked  in  the  year  1820,  and  a fresh  one 
granted,  whereby  the  several. persons  therein  named,  and  such  others  as  should  from  time  to 
time  become  benefactors  or  annual  subscribers  to  the  support,  of  the  said  infirmary  to  a certain 
amount  and  be  elected  governors,  were  declared  to  be  a body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be 
called  the  Governors  and  Guardians  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  J ervis-street,  Dublin ; so 
that  every  person  who  should  subscribe  and  pay  unto  the  treasurer  of  the  said  infirmary  at 
one  entire  payment  not  less  than  £20  should,  from  the  time  of  making  such  payment  and 
donation,  be  a member  of  the  said  corporation  for  life ; and  that  every  person  who  should  in 
like  manner  subscribe  and  pay  not  less  than  £2.  2$.  should  be  a member  of  the  said  corpo- 
ration for  one  year  from  the  1st  day  of  January  next  ensuing  such  payment  made. 

The  whole  direction  and  management  of  the  funds,  property,  and  affairs  of  the  infirmary 
are  vested  in  a committee  of  15  governors,  not  being  physicians  or  surgeons  to  the  institu- 
tion, annually  elected. 

By  the  charter  there  are  two  physicians,  seven  surgeons,  and?  an  apothecary,  elected  by  the 
governors  at  large,  but  removable  for  neglect,  non-attendance,  or  other  reasonable  cause,  by 
the  committee.  This  institution  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  admission  and  treatment  of  sur- 
gical cases,  to  which  50  beds  are  appropriated.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  take  pupils, 
who  have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  which  is  derivable  from  attending  the  hospital,  and 
the  fees  which  they  pay  are  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  physicians  or  surgeons, 
and  are  divided  among  the  former  or  the  latter,  according  as  it  happens  that  they  belong  to 
the  medical  or  surgical  class.  But  as  the  funds  of  the  hospital  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  more  than  35  surgical  beds,  and  as  the  certificate  of  having  attended  an  hospital, 
which  is  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  must  be  that  the  pupils  have  attended  an 
hospital  in  which  50  beds  are  maintained,  the  surgeons,  in  order  to  render  their  certificates 
available,  contribute  amongst  them  £15  a-year  for  each  of  the  remaining  15  beds,  and  pay 
the  amount  in  sums  of  £18.  15s.  every  month.  These  payments,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  average 
the  amount  which  the  surgeons  receive  from  the  pupils.  The  physicians  likewise-  pay  a 
similar  sum  of  £15  a-year  for.  each  of  four  of  the  beds  which  are  appropriated  for  medical 
patients.  Extern  patients  attend  at.  the  dispensary  every  morning  except  Sunday,  where 
they  receive,  without  any.  recommendation,  advice  and  medicines  gratis.  By  the  rules  of  the 
institution  it  is  the  duty  of  the  senior  physician  to  take  charge  of  the  intern  patients  requiring 
medical  assistance,  and,  as  well  as  the  junior  physician,  to  attend  on  consultations  with  the 
surgeons  when  required.  It  is  that  of  the  junior  physician  to  attend  every  Monday,  Wed*- 
nesday,  and  Friday,  in  the  morning,  for  the  relief  of  extern  patients,  at  eight  o’clock  from 
the  6th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  October,  both  days  inclusive,  and  at  nine  o’clock  from.the  6th 
of  October  to  the  5th  of  April,  both  days  inclusive.  In  case  of  a- physician  being-  obliged* 
from  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  absent  himself,  he  is  to  send,  notice  to  the  apothe- 
cary,  who  is  immediately  to  apprize  the  other  physician  thereof,  in  order  that  he  may  attend. 
One  of  the  attending  physicians  and  one  of  the  attending  surgeons  are  required  to  assist  in 
examining  the  proposed  list  of  medicines  and  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  month, 
Md  to  certify  the  same  in  the  medicine-book.  Two  of  the  surgeons  of  the  infirmary,  are 
likewise  required  to  be  in  daily  attendance  for  the  space  of  one  month  (in  rotation),  com- 
mencing, on  the  6th  day.  of  the  month,  and  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  the  following,  month, 
both  days  inclusive,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  intern  and  extern  patients  within  that  period. 
The  surgeons,  on  the  day  of  their  commencing  attendance,  enter  their  names  in  the  commu- 
nication-book. The  attending  surgeons,  if  to  be  found,  or  any  of  the  other  surgeons  belonging. 

the  infirmary  in  their  absence,  are  to  give  the  earliest  attendance,  not  only  in  cases  of 
accident,  but  in  urgent  cases:  recommended  by  governors,  on  being  sent  for  by  the  apothecary^ 
Apprentices  or  pupils  are  not'  permitted  to  prescribe  for  the  intern  or  extern  patients,  or- to 
^isitthe  infirmary  except  in  company  with,  or  by.  the  express  authority  of,  an  attending 

•■'Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  XIV. 
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surgeon.  The  physicians  and  attending  surgeons,  at  each  of  their  visits,  sign  their  names  in 
the  attendance -book,  with  the  hour  of  attendance,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  managing 
committee  each  week ; and  any  apprentice  or  pupil  who  may  be  authorized  to  visit  any 
particular  patient  is  likewise  required  to  enter  his  name  in  the  attendance-book,  and  insert 
the  name  of  the  patient  visited.  Any  attending  surgeon  who,  from  illness  or  other  urgent 
cause,  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  absenting  himself  from  his  duties  in  the  infirmary,  must 
previously  find  a substitute  from  amongst  the  surgeons  of  the  infirmary  to  attend  in  his  place, 
which  substitute  enters  his  name  in  the  attendauce-book. 

The  apothecary  is  obliged  to  reside  at  the  infirmary,  and  is  accountable  for  all  articles 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  is  not  permitted  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  except  for  the 
infirmary.  He  keeps  an  exact  registry  of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  infirmary.  When  a 
patient  requiring  immediate  aid  is  brought  to  the  infirmary,  it  is  his  business  to  send  imme- 
diately for  one  of  the  two  attending  surgeons,  and,  in  case  of  his  not  being  able  to  find  either 
of  them,  to  call  in  one  of  the  other  surgeons  of  the  infirmary.  He  enters  in  the  accident-book 
the  names  and  ages  of  the  patients,  their  place  of  abode,  nature  of  the  accidents,  and  time  and 
place  of  occurring.  , , . 

The  infirmary  is  in  a very  confined  situation,  about  the  middle  ot  the  east  side  of  Jervis- 
street,  and  appears  to  stand  greatly  in  need  of  accommodation  for  convalescent  patients,  there 
being’ no  sufficient  ground  for  them  to  take  any  exercise  or  air.  In  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance! when  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the  23d  of  January,  it  would  be  thought 
to  have  been  built  long  before  the  period  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  on  the 
subject,  and  who  was  registrar  at  that  time.  On  the  ground-floor  are  the  apothecary’s  and 
housekeeper’s  apartments,  beyond  which  a passage  leads  to  the  dispensary,  adjoining  which 
is  a small  room  where  bleeding  and  similar  minor  operations,  are  performed ; it  is  used  like- 
wise for  post  mortem  examinations.  Beyond  the  dispensary  is  a private  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  extern  patients  in  cases  where  privacy  is  required ; and  a waiting-room,  with  a 
separate  entrance  into  a lane  communicating  with  Abbey-street,  by  which  alone  they  are 
admitted.  The  offices  which  are  on  the  basement  story  are  damp,  and,  owing  to  a defect  in 
the  sewers,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  air  in  this  part  of  the  house  very  impure. 

On  the  landing  of  every  floor  is  a movable  bath  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  both  of 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  third  floor  through  pipes  which  pass  along  the  inside  of  the 
house,  and  have  stop-coclcs  on  the  landings.  The  wards,  as  will  appear  from  the  Specifica- 
tion, are  not  lofty,  but  the  ventilation  is  good  ; they  could  not,  however,  possibly  accommodate 
more  patients  than  the  present  number  of  beds  will  admit 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Statement  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  the  Hospital,  out  of  which  the  perma- 
nent. Income  is  derived.  _ . 

A Table  showing  the  permanent  Annual  Income  payable  to  the  Institution,  and  the  Fines, 
Rents,  and  Charges  payable  thereout. 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  for  each  of  the  seven  years 
ending  1833.  _ 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  and  discharged  in  each  of  the  eight 
years  ending  1833;  distinguishing  Cases  of  Accident,  Cases  recommended,  and  Cases  not 
recommended;  and  likewise  the  Number  who  died. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient  was  an  Inmate 
in  each  of  the  same  eight  years;  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  proportion  to  the  Number 
admitted. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  during  each  of  the  seven  years  ending 
1833;  no  allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to  Extern  Patients. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  during  each  of  the  seven  years  ending 
1833  ; an  equal  proportionate  allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to  Extern  Patients. 

A Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Patients  on  the  Diet-book  for  every  Month, 
and  for  the  whole  of  every  year,  during  each  of  the  eight  years  ending  1833,  and  also  the 
Average  Cost  per  diem. 

A Table  showing  the  Highest,  Lowest,  and  Daily  Average  Number  of  Extern  Patients,  and 
the  Total  Number  of  Prescriptions  supplied  to  such  Patients,  during  every  month  ot  each  of 
the  eight  years  ending  1833.  , 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments,  and 
Wages  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed.  . , 

A Specification  of  the  Wards  of  the  Hospital,  and  showing  how  occupied  and  appropriated. 

And  the  Dietary  in  use  at  this  Hospital. 


I am  resident  apothecary  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street  I was  elected  by  ® 
governors  at  large  in  the  year  1829.  I receive  a salary  of  £60  sterling  a-year,  and  have  e 
use  of  furnished  apartments  at  the  hospital,  coals,  and  candles.  I am  excluded  from  gener  ^ 
practice  as  an  apothecary.  I have  a diploma  as  surgeon ; I am  allowed  two  persons  to  assis 
me.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  apprenticed  to  me.  I have  at  Pr^s®n, 
assistant,  who  is, my  brother;  he  does  not  live  with  me;  he  is  apprenticed  to  me;  and  1 a 
another  assistant  who  fives  with  me ; his  services  are  paid  for  by  me,  and  not  by  the  ms  i u 
tion;  I am  responsible  for  their  acts,  the  institution  never  interfering  with  whom  1 may 
choose  to  appoint.  I am  elected  permanently ; I teach  pharmacy  to  the  hospital  pupils,  w 
pay  me  for.  this  branch  of  their  education.  There 

There  are  two  physicians  and  seven  surgeons  to  the  institution ; they  all  take  pupus.  ^ 
are  three  descriptions  of  pupils  who  attend  the  hospital,  the  apprentices  of  the  burge 
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Institution,  who  are  not  privileged,  to  attend  the  medical  class  without  payment  of  a fee  to 
the  physicians.  I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any,  hut  the  fee  which  is  payable  is  £2.  2 s. 
for  the  winter  session.  The  next  division  is  registered  pupils,  who  are  apprentices  of  other 
surgeons,  and  who  may  be  subdivided  into  the  pupils  of  physicians,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
surgeons ; I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  of  this  first  subdivision,  but  the  fee  payable  ' 
by  them  is  £2.  2 s.  for  the  winter  session.  The  fee  payable  by  the  registered  pupils  of  the 
surgeon  is  £5.  5s.  for  the  winter  session;  £8.  8s.  for  12  months.  The  third  division  is  the 
non-registered  pupils  of  the  physicians  and  pupils  of  the  surgeons.  There  are  both  in  the 
hospital:  the  unregistered  pupils  of  the  hospital  pay  £2.  2s.  for  the  winter  session,  those 
of  the  surgeons  pay  £7.  7s.  for  the  winter  course.  AU  these  sums  are  paid  to  the  physicians, 
or  surgeons,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  58  beds  in  the  hospital,  of  which  50  are  appro- 
priated to  surgical  cases,  but  of  that  number  the  funds  of  the  institution  are  only  capable  of 
supporting  35 ; it  is  necessary  to  make  the  certificate  of  the  surgeons  available  to  the  non- 
registered  pupils  attending  an  hospital,  that  there  should  be  50  beds  appropriated  to  surgical 
cases,  therefore  the  surgeons  support  the  expense  of  the  other  15  beds,  for  which  purpose  they 
pay  amongst  themselves  £15  a-year  for  each  bed,  which  payment  is  made  by  monthly  sums 
of  £1 8.  15$. ; of  the  remaining  eight  beds  four  are  paid  for  by  the  physicians  in  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  rate.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the  physicians  have  made  this  payment, 
before  which  they  took  no  non-registered  pupils.  The  surgeons  have  made  this  payment  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  the  rate  has  varied.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  that  any  person 
who  wished  to  be  admitted  a surgeon  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  was  required  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a surgeon  who  was  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Dublin.  That  has  been  recently  altered,  and  apprenticeship  is  now  unnecessary. 

There  have  been  two  elections  for  surgeons,  and  two  for  physicians,  since  I was  elected. 
Any  governor  who  pays  his  first  subscription  before  the  1st  of  January,  has  a vote  for  that 
year.  After  the  first  year  governors  in  arrear,  upon  paying  up  their  subscription  in  arrear, 
have  a right  to  vote;  life  subscribers  acquire  a vote  immediately  upon  payment  of  their 
donations.  * 

There  are  no  ward  diet-books  kept.  I keep  the  diet -book;  I make  up  the  entries  in  it 
every  morning.  I determine  in  all  cases,  both  medical  and  surgical,  what  diet  each  patient 
is  to  be  put  on  every  morning,  and  make  the  entries  in  the  diet-book  accordingly.  That 
book  is  given  to  the  housekeeper.  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  patient  gets  the 
diet  ordered. 

The  housekeeper  gives  the  diet  to  the  nurses ; in  some  cases  the  physicians  or  surgeons 
order  the  particular  diet,  in  which  case  the  diet  is  ordered  in  the  prescription.  I make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  all  the  patients.  There  is  no  charge  upon 
the  nurses  with  respect  to  the  diet  The  diet-book  is  rarely  examined  by  the  medical  officers. 
I produce  the  pupil  money-book,  in  which  I enter  the  sums  received  from  the  pupils  on 
account  of  the  surgeons,  and  how  disposed  of. 

The  last  balance  struck  was  in  October  last  from  March  1 832,  by  which  it  appears  that  in 
that  time  the  surgeons  received  £377.  19s.,  paid  the  institution  £318.  15s.,  lectures,  &c. 
£4.  4s.,  per  centage  £18.  18s.,  leaving  £36.  2s.  to  be  divided  amongst  themselves.  I collect 
the  pupils’  money,  and  am  allowed  5 per  cent. 


I am  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  May  1796  by  the  then  governors.  A donation  of  £20  late  currency  constitutes 
a governor  for  life,  or  subscription  of  £2.  2s.  for  a year.  The  governors  at  large  have  likewise 
the  power  of  electing  honorary  governors  for  life,  who  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  go- 
vernors. There  are  now  two  honorary  governors  who  were  elected  for  them  services  to  the 
institution.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  conducted  by  a managing  committee,  who  are 
elected  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the  5th  of  January  every  year,  by  the  governors  at  large 
from  among  themselves.  The  committee  consists  of  15  members,  who  are  all  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  committee  meets  every  Thursday,  three  form  a quorum;  the  average 
number  who  attend  every  meeting  is  about  five. 

The  earliest  books  of  the  institution  in  my  possession  are  in  1727,  which  contain  the  ori- 
ginal meeting  of  certain  surgeons  who  founded  the  hospital  in  that  year.  That  book  is  not 
regularly  carried  down.  The  next  old  book  of  the  institution  is  the  Ledger,  which  com- 
mences in  1748-9 ; with  some  intervals  this  book  is  carried  down  to  the  present  time.  There 
has  been  no  such  interval  since  I became  connected  with  the  institution,  or  for  many  years 
previously. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1721 ; I have  heard  that  it  then  was  in  Cook-street,  after- 
wards in  Greek-street,  then  to  the  Cloisters,  the  site  of  the  Four  Courts,  afterwards  in  Jervis- 
street,  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  Judge  Robinson,  which  was  occupied  till  1802-3, 
when  it  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  institution  is  governed  pursuant  to  a charter 
which  was  obtained  the  6th  of  August  1820,  and  enrolled  the  19th  of  October  fol- 
lowing; there  was  a previous  charter  bearing  date  the  29th  of  February  1792.  In  1817  or 
1818,  a complaint  was  laid  before  the  Board  by  Surgeon  Wilmot,  that  gentlemen  were 
elected  medical  officers  who  had  no  right  to  be  elected.  Surgeon  Wilmot  was  a medical 
officer,  and  under  the  old  charter  the  medical  officers  formed  a hoard  who  elected  the  medical 
officers  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  might  occur.  This  complaint,  being  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Board,  they  called  a meeting  of  the  governors  at  large,  and  it  appearing  to  the  go- 
vernors that  this  complaint  was  well  founded,  they  appointed  a select  committee  of  nine 

the  Hth  of  August  1819,—  N 
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Randall  M'Donnell, 
Thomas  Ellis, 

Arthur  Guinness, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy, 
Archdeacon  Brinkley, 


William  Sweetman, 
Richard  Cave, 

John  Rutherford, 

Rev.  James  Armstrong, 


from  their  number  to  investigate  generally  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital  and  mode 
of  electing  medical  officers,  and  to  report  to  the  governors  at  large.  They  reported  that  all 
the  medical  officers  but  one  were  irregularly  elected,  and  consequently  that  the  medical 
board  had  forfeited  its  power  under  the  charter.  The  select  committee  called  for  the  book 
of  the  medical  officers,  in  which  they  had  entered  their  elections,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  irregular,  upon  which  the  governors  empowered  the  select  committee  to  make 
out  and  obtain  a new  charter,  leaving  out  the  power  which  the  medical  officers  had  under  the 
former  charter  of  electing  themselves,  and  giving  the  power  to  the  governors  at  large  to  elect 
them,  and  so  that  they  should  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  only  as  to  their  duty  as  medical  officers.  The  new  charter  was  accordingly  obtained, 
and  a new  election  was  had  in  the  place  of  all  the  medical  officers  who  were  irregularly 
elected ; the  old  officers  were  all  re-elected.  The  committee  never  publish  any  printed 
reports.  An  annual  abstract  of  the  accounts  is  presented  to  the  governors  every  year.  The 
accounts  for  every  year  are  transmitted  every  year  to  the  Imprest  Office,  together  with  the 
vouchers,  to  be  audited,  and  are  returned  signed  by  the  inspector  general. 

I produce  a book  containing  the  original  rules  of  the  infirmary,  which  is  the  oldest  book, 
and  remained  in  the  posession  of  the  medical  officers  till  the  select  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1819,  who  called  for  it,  and  it  was  given  up  to  them ; since  then  it  has 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  the  governors.  The  next  book  is  the  ledger,  which  com- 
mences in  1748,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  present  time  by  single  entry,  till  the  year  1819, 
when  a change  took  place,  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  present,  the  accounts  have 
been  always  kept  by  double  entry.  I produce  likewise  the  oldest  minute-book,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governors  of  the  hospital ; the  following  entries  relate  to  the  circumstances 
which  led  immediately  to  or  relate  to  the  obtaining  of  a new  charter. 


REQUISITION. 

Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  4th  March  1819. 

We,  the  undersigned  governors  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  J ervis-street,  request  you  will 
call  a meeting  of  the  body  for  Thursday  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  3 o’clock,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the  infirmary,  particularly  as  regards  the  surgical  and  me- 
dical department. 

To  Matthew  Meade,  Registrar. 

Thursday,  llf/t  March  1819. 

At  a meeting  of  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street, 
pursuant  to  summons,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  infirmary,  particularly 
as  regards  the  surgical  and  medical  departments,  pursuant  to  the  requisition,  as  copied  in  the 
page  above, — 

Bartholomew  Maziere  in  the  chair, — 

Resolved, — That  a select  committee  of  nine  members  be  now  named  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  hospital,  particularly  so  far  as  regards  the  charter  and  the 
present  state  of  the  medical  and  surgical  attendance  ; and  to  report  what  steps  may  be  necessary, 
with  respect  to  these  objects,  for  the  future  welfare  and  government  of  this  hospital.  And 
that  the  said  committee  do  report  such  measures  as  they  may  recommend,  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  March,  at  2 o’clock,  to  a meeting  of  the  governors  of  this  hospital,  to  be  convened  to 
receive  said  Report. 

Thursday,  25th  March  1819. 

At  a meeting  of  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  held 
at  the  Richmond  Institution,  No.  37,  Sackville-street,  pursuant  to  summons,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  the  1 1th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  the  hospital  particularly,  so  far  as  regards  the  charter  and  the  medical  and  surgical 
attendance, — 

Rev.  J ames  Armstrong  in  the  chair, — 

Resolved, — That  the  Report  of  the  committee  be  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  following  is  the  Report : — 

The  committee,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  hospitals 
particularly  as  far  as  regards  the  charter,  and  the  present  state  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
attendance, — 

Having  with  all  convenient  despatch  applied  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  several 
matters  so  to  them  submitted,  and  having  called  before  them  the  several  persons  who  have 
hitherto  de  facto  executed  the  several  duties  connected  with  the  medical  department  of  said, 
hospital,  and  examined  the  book  of  record  kept  by  the  persons  acting  as  the  medical  board, 
and  late  in  the  custody  of  James  M'Evoy,  jun.,  surgeon  of  the  infirmary ; and  having  also  con- 
sidered the  charter  of  incorporation  from  which  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  said  Charitable 
Infirmary  are  derived,  together  with  the  opinions  of  eminent  counsel,  which  were  laid  before 
them, — are  humbly  of  opinion,  (so  far  as  your  committee  can  be  supposed  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  subjects  partly  legal) — 
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That  the  general  charter  of  incorporation  has  not  been  forfeited  by  any  inattention,  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  officers,  to  the  form  directed  to  be  observed  in  keeping  up  the  perpetual 
succession  of  physicians  or  surgeons  ou  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  of  these  per- 
sons in  said  charter,  named  to  hll  said  several  situations. 

Your  committee,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  though  the  charter  rights  of  the 
governors  at  large  (as  distinguished  from  those  of  medical  officers)  are  not  forfeited,  they  are  _ 
yet  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  power  vested  by  the  charter  in  the  medical  officers  of  the 
institution,  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Medicine  Board,  have  been  long  since 
extinguished,  and  that  the  board  itself,  in  legal  point  of  view,  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 

Your  committee  find  that  James  M'Evoy  was,  by  said  charter,  named  one  of  the  junior 
surgeons  of  said  hospital,  and  has  so  continued. 

Your  committee  find  that  on  the  23d  December  1799,  a meeting  of  the  medical  board  was 
regularly  held,  and  Dr.  Brook  was  at  such  meeting  duly  elected  a physician  to  the  hospital, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  O’Dwyer. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  charter,  to  be  observed  on  the 
election  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  have  not,  since  the  23d  December  1799,  been  duly  or  at 
all  complied  with ; that  tlio  several  persons  originally  named  in  the  charter  as  physicians  and 
surgeons  have,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  M‘Evoy,  either  died  or  resigned,  and  that 
there  does  not  exist  at  this  moment  a single  senior  surgeon  attached  to  the  establishment  who 
was  duly  elected  according  to  the  charter,  or  who  can  now  be  legally  recognised  as  a senior 
surgeon  of  the  institution. 

We  find  that  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1802,  a meeting  was  held  of  senior  surgeons, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Francis  M'Evoy  only,  at  which  Mr.  James  M‘Evoy  was 
elected  a senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital. 

Your  committee,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  such  election  being  held  by  two  persons  only 
in  direct  violation  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  charter,  cannot  be  now  considered  as  valid 
or  conferring  any  of  the  rights  of  a senior  surgeon  on  Mr.  M‘Evoy,  nor  can.  we  now  recognise 
him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a junior  surgeon,  nor  acknowledge  any  act  of  his 
done  in  pursuance  of  an  authority  thus  irregularly  conferred. 

We  find  that  Mr.  M'Evoy,  though  unquestionably,  in  point  of  law,  entitled  to  exercise  all 
the  rights  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  junior  surgeon,  has  not,  in  fact,  been  a resident  in 
Dublin,  or  performed  any  of  the  medical  duties  of  his  situation,  for  many  years ; and  your  com- 
mittee humbly  submit,  that,  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons  shall  in  future  be  actual  residents 
and  bond  fide  practitioners  in  medicine,  or  surgeons  within  the  city  of  Dublin  or  its  environs, 
and  that  Mr.  M'Evoy,  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  situation, 
should  be  forthwith  removed. 

Your  committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it  cannot  ultimately  be  a question  of  any  im- 
portance whether  said  charter  has  been  forfeited  or  not,  as  they  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
even  though  it  never  had  been  violated  or  infringed  on,  it  appears  so  contradictory  in  some  of 
its  regulations,  and  in  others  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  institution,  as  to 
render  it  imperatively  necessary  that  a new  charter  should  be  applied  for,  and  if  possible  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  expense  of  such  new  charter  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
hospital  j and  your  committee,  though  they  cannot  but  lament  the  necessity  of  such  a draw 
on  the  funds,  which  should  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution, are  yet  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a new  charter 
would  abundantly  compensate  the  expense  ; nor  can  they  doubt  that  the  increased  efforts  and 
contributions  of  the  public  would,  under  an  improved  system  of  management  and  control,  so  on 
supply  means  of  more  effectual  and  extended  relief  than,  with  the  present  income,  and  under 
the  existing  regulations  of  the  hospital,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  afford. 

Your  committee  humbly  suggest,  that  the  governors,  under  the  embarrassing  circumstances  in 
which  the  hospital  is  placed,  with  respect  to  its  medical  attendants,  should  at  once  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  one  physician  and  nine  surgeons ; and  in  order  to  remove  any  future  cavil  that 
might  bo  raised  as  to  tlio  regularity  of  such  appointments,  that  the  names  of  the  persons  so 
chosen  should,  together  with  Dr.  Brooke,  be  inserted  in  the  petition  to  His  Majesty  for  a new 
charter,  as  the  persons  we  should  wish  to  be  respectively  nominated  as  the  first  physicians 
and  surgeons  under  that  charter.  , , . , , 

We  find  that  though  no  surgeon  of  the  hospital  (except  Mr.  M'Evoy,)  can  be  recognised  at 
present  as  legally  chosen,  yet  that  the  entire  department  lias  been  for  many  years  conducted 
by  Mr.  Wilmot  in  the  most  able  and  meritorious  manner,  with  the  assistance  ot  the  late  Mr. 
Dease  during  his  life,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  occasionally  officiated  as  jumor  surgeons 
of  the  hospital,  either  during  their  apprenticeships,  or  since  they  have  been  licentiates  ot  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  ..  , . ■ 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  decline  the  invidious  task  of  recommending  any  candidate  m 
particular,  when  all  are  so  well  qualified  and  so  respectable ; they  cannot,  at  the  same  tune, 
refrain  from  remarking  that  they  feel  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilmot  so  superior  and  irresistible  as  to 
place  him  above  the  necessity  of  any  recommendation;  and  your  committee  beg  leave  tuithcr 
to  recommend  that,  in  any  charter  now  to  be  obtained,  an  express  provision  should  be  inserted 
giving  force  and  efficacy  to  all  the  bye-laws  heretofore  enacted  under  the  present  charter,  with 
the  usual  clause  enabliug  the  governors  in  future  to  make  any  alteration  m the  same  whic 
the  future  exigencies  of  the  establishment  may  require.  . 

Your  comnuttee  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that,  in  any  new  charter  to  he  obtained,  he  governors 
at  large  of.  the  hospital  should  he  constituted  as  at  present,  with  the  exception  that  the  phy- 
sicians should,  ex  officio,  be  governors,  a provision  which  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  tne 
present  charter : that  the  governors  at  large  should  each  year,  on  the  first  Mondayin  Fe  ruary, 
elect  a^committee  of  15  persons,  (not  physicians  or  surgeons,)  five  of  whom  to  be  a quorum. 
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from  their  own  body,  which  committee  should  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  management  of  all 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  during  that  year,  should  have  the  power  of  removing  all  persons  for 
misconduct  or  neglect,  and  the  right  of  appointing  to  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
officers  of  the  hospital,  either  medical  or  otherwise.  . 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  and  hereby  given  to  the  committee  for 
their  care  in  preparing  the  Report,  and  their  attention  and  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  that,  this  Report  bo  adopted. 

Resolved,  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  James  M'Evoy  not  having  attended  to  the  duties  of 
his  situation  as  surgeon  to  the  institution,  and  his  non-residence  in  Dublin,  he  be  removed 
from  anv  superintendence  of  the  hospital. 

Resolved,  that  in  future  no  physician  or  surgeon  to  be  elected  hereafter  shall,  under  any 
circumstance,  be  considered  or  empowered  to  act  as  a governor  of  this  hospital  while  he  con- 
tinues to  act  as  physician  or  surgeon. 

Upon  reference  to  the  book  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  medical  officers,  there  is  the 
following  entry : — 

Charitable  Tnfirmary,  Jervis-street,  Present,  James  M'Evoy,  and 

4/7i  March  1819.  Samuel  Wilmot. 

The  board  having  met  pursuant  to  summons,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a physician,  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Dr.  Egan ; and  Dr.  Lee,  being  proposed  by  Mr.  M'Evoy  and  himself, 
was  declared  duly  elected  a physician  to  said  infirmary.  The  board  also  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  two  senior  surgeons  to  said  infirmary,  pursuant  to  summons.  Mr.  Crampton, 
surgeon-general,  and  Mr.  William  M'Evoy  were  proposed  by  Mr.  James  M'Evoy,  and  were 
declared  duly  elected  senior  surgeons  of  the  charitable  infirmary. 

James  M'Evoy,  Chairman. 

The  board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  junior  surgeons.  Mr.  Joseph  Stringer  and 
Mr.  James  Duggan  were  proposed  by  Mr.  James  M'Evoy;  they  were  declared  duly  elected 
junior  or  assistant  surgeons  to  said  charitable  infirmary. 

James  M'Evoy,  Chairman. 

This  entry  was  made  by  Mr.  M'Evoy ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  very  election  that 
Mr.  Wilmot,  (who  was  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  who  conceived  that,  it  was  irregular 
or  disputed  the  election,)  on  the  very  same  day,  signed  the  requisition  to  the  governors  above 
mentioned,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  granting  of  a new  charter. 

I produce  a copy  of  the  new  charter  and  of  the  general  rules  and  bye-laws,  all  of  which 
are  now  in  force ; some  trifling  additions  only  have  been  made.  I produce  likewise  the  diet- 
books  and  dietary  ledger,  which  have  been  kept  upon  the  present  system  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  or  three  months  which  were  employed  in  preparing  the  system  after 
the  Report  was  adopted  in  1819.  The  diet-book  is  kept  by  the  apothecary;  and  the  diet  is 
entered  by  the  apothecary,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  medical  officers.  From  this 
book  I make  up  the  dietary  ledger  which  I produce. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  commenced  increasing  soon  after  the  obtaining  of  the  new 
charter,  and  there  has  been  a progressive  improvement  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and 
the  funds  generally  ever  since.  Upon  one  occasion,  of  a contested  election  in  1824,  about 
£1,000  was  received  on  the  day  of  election  by  making  new  life  governors.  By  the  charter  it 
is  provided  that  subscribers  who  pay  £2.  2s.  a-year  must  pay  their  subscriptions  before  the 
1st  day  of  January  to  have  a vote  for  that  year ; but  life  subscribers,  who  pay  £20  late 
currency,  have  an  immediate  vote.  Upon  this  occasion  there  was  a contest  for  the  office  of 
surgeon  between  Mr.  O’Reilly,  who  was  successful,  and  Mr.  M'Dowell.  I did  not  receive  any 
of  the  donations  from  the  candidates  themselves;  but,  -while  the  ballot  was  going  on,  gentlemen 
were  coming  in  and  paying  their  £20  each  as  fast  as  I could  write  their  names  down,  to  pay 
their  money  and  become  life  subscribers,  and  voted  immediately.  If  the  election  had  lasted 
longer  there  even  would  have  been  more  money  received,  for  there  were  gentlemen  present 
who  had  their  money  ready  to  pay  when  the  ballot  closed,  (as  the  ballot  closes  at  three 
o’clock,)  but  had  not  time,  and  they  did  not  pay.  I think,  generally,  there  are  more  elections 
in  consequence  of  a resignation  at  the  beginning  of  a year,  and  that  persons  pay  annual  sub- 
scriptions at  the  end  of  a year  in  anticipation  of  such  vacancies.  There  have  been  recent 
elections  where. I have  known  nothing  of  the  resignations  which  have  led  to  them  until  they 
took  place.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  a medical 
officer  to  resign,  aud  has  given  notice  to  a friend  of  his  intention,  to  enable  him  to  make 
governors  beforehand.  After  a vacancy  has  occurred,  the  committee,  next  meeting,  order  an 
advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the  gazette,  and  generally  in  the  public  newspapers,  when  the 
election  is  to  take  place,  which  is  usually  in  about  a fortnight. 

It  is  ahvays  the  custom  to  make  an  entry  in  the  minute-book  of  all  points  which  are  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and  which  require  continued  discussion  or  inquiry  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  being  forgotten  or  overlooked;  these  entries  are  repeated  and  read  at 
every  meeting  until  the  matters  to  which  they  relate  are  brought  to  a conclusion.  I produce 
the  book,  which  is  examined  by  the  board.  I likewise  produce  a copy  of  the  original  charter 
granted  (32  Geo.  III.)  to  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  charitable  infirmary  in  Jervis- 
street,  aud  the  counterpart  lease,  Pleasants  to  Proby,  of  ground  in  Jervis-street,  of  which 
J have  the  custody. 


I am  treasurer  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street.  I was  appointed  in  the  year 
1814,  and  succeeded  my  father,  who  died  in  the  year  1814,  who  had  been  treasurer  for  many 
years,  I should  think  upwards  of  30  years ; and  previous  to  him  the  treasurer  was  a relative  of 
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his,  Mr.  M'Dermott,  who  was  the  oldest  treasurer  I have  heard  any  particular  mention  of.  

The  names  of  those  who  were  treasurers  previous  to  him  are  annexed.  I was  elected  by  the  Charitable 

governors  at  large.  I have  been  a governor  and  member  of  the  committee  ever  since  my  Infirmary, 

father’s  death.  There  are  two  auditors  of  accounts.  Auditors  were  elected  about  five  years  Jervis-street. 
ago ; shortly  after  one  died,  a substitute  was  appointed  in  his  stead  about  two  years  ago.  , n~ 

The  auditors  are  permanently  appointed.  I keep  in  the  books  of  my  firm  ( O'Brien  and  u unen,n.sq. 
Lynch ) a debtor  and  creditor  account  between  myself  and  the  hospital,  a copy  of  which  I lay 
before  the  committee  once  a-month,  but  if  there  is  any  extraordinary  sum  received,  I report 
it  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee.  These  monthly  accounts  are  examined  by  the 
committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman.  These  accounts  are  entered  by  the  registrar*  into 
the  journal,  and  thence  into  the  ledger.  I likewise  furnish  monthly  accounts  of  the  committee, 
in  which  all  receipts  and  payments  for  the  month  are  entered.  I pay  no  money  without  an 
order,  drawn  by  the  chairman  at  every  weekly  and  monthly  meeting.  These  drafts  are  com- 
pared with  my  accounts  or  balance,  which  is  examined,  and,  if  found  correct,  signed  by  the 
chairman.  Before  any  draft  is  drawn  upon  me,  the  account  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the. 


draft  is  to  be  made,  is  examined  by  the  committee.  The  incidental  expenses  are  paid  weekly, 
by  a draft  drawn  by  the  chairman,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  the  general 
accounts  are  paid  in  like  manner  monthly; 

A want-book  is  kept  at  the  hospital,  in  which  the  medical  officers,  apothecary,  and  house- 
keepers enter  anything  that  may  be  required  in  their  several  departments.  This  want-book 
is  laid  before  the  committee  every  week ; the  wants  in  it,  if  any,  are  inquired  into  by  the 


committee,  and  the  housekeeper  or  apothecary  are  examined  if  necessary.  The  want-book  is 
initialed  by  the  chairman,  which  is  an  authority  for  the  purchase  of  the  different  articles 
called  for,  and  these  are  specially  required  to  be  entered  in  the  want-book  for  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  When  an  account  is  sent  in  the  want-book  it  is  examined,  to  see  whether  they 
have  been  ordered  before  payment.  The  orders  for  provisions  are  not  entered  in  the  want- 
book,  but  pass-books  are  kept  for  provisions,  and  all  necessaries  used  in  the  hospital,  and 
contracts  are  made  annually  for  same.  The  housekeeper  has  the  power  to  order  all  provi- 
sions, if  conformable,  to  the  dietary  amount,  as  entered  into  the  diet-book  by  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen. The  mode  of  checking  the  amount  of  the  provision  has  been  for  some  time  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

The  late  treasurer,  my  father,  Denis  Thomas  O’Brien,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1810  purchased 
and  assigned  to  the  governors  and  guardians  of  this  institution  a mortgage  upon  the  hospital 
premises  in  Jervis-street  and  Strand-street,  for  which  he  paid  £520,  but  charged  the  hospital 
only  £70.  The  effect  of  the  purchase  is,  that  the  infirmary  derives  a profit  rent  of  £14.  14$.  9 d. 
per  annum,  and  which  is  received  up  to  the  last  gale-day.  Messrs.  Hart  and  O’Hara  are 
law  agents  to  the  institution.  These  gentlemen  have  the  title-deeds  of  this  property ; they 


were  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  certain  legal  proceedings,  which  are  now 
completed,  and  they  gave  the  following  receipt : " Received  from  the  Governors  and  Guardians 
of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street  the  following  deeds : — 

" No.  1. — 22d  April  1707,  lease  of  premises  in  Strand-street 

2.  — 19th  December  1707,  like  of  Jervis-street. 

3.  — 19th  December  1707,  like  ditto. 

4.  — 24th  June  1783,  deed  of  mortgage. 

5.  — 12th  April  1708,  lease  of  Jervis-street. 

6.  — 19th  January  1704,  like. 

7.  — 31st  January  1810,  deed  of  assignment  under  Exchequer  decree. 

“Dated  the  5th  December  1831. 


" Hart  and  O’Hara’s  acknowledgment  for  seven  deeds  in  the  care  of  the  property  of  the'- 
late  Sir  Frederick  Faulkner.” 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  treasurers  to  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  as  recorded  on  the.*- 
books : — 


Messrs.  Thomas  Dillon,  and  Co.;  first  entry  30th  April  1748,  up  to  March  1754.. 
Balance  due  by  them  £855.  4s.  6 Jd. ; they  became  bankrupts, 

Thomas  Adderly;  first  entry  January  1755,  up  to  9th  February  1757.  Balance  due  by.- 
him£77.1U8id  * . 

Rev.  Edward  Ledwick,  LL.D. ; first  entry  1st  January  1766,  up  to  17th  June  1782, 
Anthony  Dermott;  first  entry  9th  July  1782,  up  to  24th  April  1784. 

Denis  Thomas  O’Brien,  Esq.;  first  entry  7th  May  1784,  and  continued  to  act  to  the 
year  1814,  the  time  of  his  death. 


MERCER’S  HOSPITAL.* 

This  hospital  is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  the  year  1724,  in  pursuance  of  the 
■will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer,  who  died  about  that  period.  It  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1750.  The  management  is  vested  in  the  governors,  who  are  either  gover-  1 
nors  ex  officio,  of  whom  there  are  three,  namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  the  Primate,  who  never  act,  or  by  subscription.  A donation  of  three  guineas 
a-year  constitutes  a governor,  a donation  of  20  guiueas  constitutes  a governor  for  life.  The 
governors  have  a right  to  recommend  patients  without  limit,  provided  there  be  sufficient 
accommodation.  They  meet  once  a-quarter ; but  the  care  of  managing  all  the  details  of  the 
institution  is  intrusted  to  a committee  of  15,  of  which  number  the  medical  officers  are  seven. 


* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  XV. 
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One  or  two  generally,  and  the  whole  have  been  known  to  attend.  Three  form  a quorum 
They  meet  twice  a-month.  The  hospital  is  situated  in  a poor  and  crowded  neighbourhood,  at 
the  corner  of  Mercer-street  and  Stephen-sfreet;  and  the  smallness  of  the  space  in  the  rear 
appears  to  render  its  situation  anything  but  calculated  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  patients 
who  may  be  admitted  within  its  walls.  Upon  inspecting  it,  however,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners found  the  whole  very  clean,  and  in  good  order.  The  wards  are  well  ventilated 
and  not  crowded  ; many,  indeed,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  being  disused. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  are  one  physician  and  six  surgeons,  one  of  whom  is  a 
consulting  surgeon.  There  formerly  used  to  be  two  physicians,  though  only  one  acted,  the 
other,  Dr.  Hill,  being  old  and  infirm ; and  since  his  death  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  up. 
They  are  not  paid  any  salary,  but  they  take  pupils,  to  whom  they  give  lectures,  and  who 
attend  the  hospital,  dress  wounds,  and  perform  minor  operations.  The  scale  of  payment 
is  for  a 

Twolvo  Months.  Six  Months. 

Non-registered  pupil . . . £10  10  0 £7  7 0 

Registered  pupil  ....  8 8 0 5 5 0 

Registered  pupils  are  those  who  are  apprentices  of  other  surgeons ; and  non-vegistered  pupils 
are  those  who  are  either  not  apprentices  at.  all,  or  are  not  apprentices  to  surgeons  of  the 
Irish  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  not  yet  received  an  account  of  the  annual  income  or 
expenditure  of  this  institution,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  although  they  must  be 
very  considerable,  independent  of  extern  patients,  of  whom  a large  number  are  in  daily  attend- 
ance. The  medical  department,  is  under  the  care  of  a physician  and  six  surgeons,  who  form 
a medical  board,  and  exercise  the  right  of  filling  up  members  in  their  own  body,  and  of  ap- 
pointing t.he  apothecary,  who  resides  in  the  hospital.  This  appointment,  however,  requires 
confirmation  by  the  managing  committee. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  will  be  found — 

A Statement  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  the  Hospital,  out  of  which  the  Perma- 
nent Income  is  derived. 

A Table  showing  the  Permanent  Annual  Income  payable  to  tbo  Institution,  and  the  Fines, 
Rents,  and  Charges  payable  thereout. 

A Table  showing  the  whole  Income  and  Expenditure  for  each  of  the  eight  years  ending 
1833. 

_ A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  during  each  month  of  each  of  the  same 
eight  years. 

A Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  in  each  of  the  same  eight  years,  distin- 
guishing Cases  of  Accident  from  Chronic  Cases ; the  Numbers  Discharged,  distinguishing 
those  Cured,  Relieved,  and  Discharged  for  Irregular  Conduct,,  and  the  Number  who  Died. 

A Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Deaths  in  proportion  to  the  Number  of  Patients 
admitted  in  each  of  the  same  eight  years. 

A Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  and  Total  Number  of  Extern  Patients  during  each 
of  the  same  eight  years. 

A Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Hospital,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
Wages,  and  Emoluments  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed. 

A Specification  of  the  W ards,  showing  how  occupied  and  appropriated ; — 

And  the  Dietary  in  use  at  this  Hospital. 

The  hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  a much  greater  number  of  patients.  Two  large 
wards,  the  one  called  Daunt’s  Ward,  which  would  admit  nine  beds,  on  the  second  floor,  and 
adjoining  to  it  the  former  operating  theatre,  which  would  admit  of  eight  beds,  are  at  present 
unappropriated.  The  present  theatre  has  been  recently  built,  and  is  in  a remote  part  of  the 
building,  on  the  ground-floor ; adjoining  to  which  are  two  operating  wards,  for  patients  who 
have  recently  undergone  any  serious  operation. 


I have  been  surgeon  of  Mercer’s  Hospital  about  1 1 years,  and  was  elected  by  the  Medical 
Board.  The  money  which  is  paid  by  the  registered  and  non-registered  pupils  forms  the  only 
emolument  of  the  Medical  Board.  The  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  are  mostly  in  the 
acute  stages  of  diseases  ; chronic,  and  cases  of  accident.  Scrofula  is  the  most  frequent  existing 
cause  of  these  chronic  diseases.  Scrofula  prevails  to  a very  great  extent  among  the  lower 
orders,  which  is  mostly  attributable  to  the  badness  of  their  food  and  of  their  clothing  : it  does 
not  proceed  so  much  from  intemperance.  I think  that  the  patients  admitted  into  Mercer’s 
Hospital  are  not  the  extreme  poor ; not  so  poor  as  those  admitted  into  other  hospitals ; mostly 
the  better  land  of  labourers,  and  of  the  manufacturing  class.  The  public  works,  such  as  the 
formation  ol  Howth  and  Kingstown  harbours,  caused  a considerable  number  of  accidents,  but 
latterly  the  men  have  become  more  expert,  and  fewer  accidents  have  taken  place.  The  rail- 
road work  is  at  present  causing  several  severe  accidents,  which  are  admitted  without  recom- 
mendation. Cases  of  primary  venereal  disease  are  not  admitted  except  under  ’dangerous  and 
afflicting  circumstances.  This  disease  prevails  in  its  worst  form  very  much  among  the 
lower  orders.  This  disease  is  communicable  from  parent  to  child,  and  by  the  contact  of 
a child  sucking  its  diseased  nurse.  An  immense  quantity  of  disease  exists  among  the  poor, 
from  the  bad  diet,  bad  clothing,  and  bad  lodgings  of  the  poor.  The  children  likewise  are  sub- 
■Uft  to  many  diseases  from  their  feeding  on  raw  vegetables,  and  other  most  unwholesome  food. 
1 he  hospital  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  of  the  largest  markets  in  the  district,  the 
diseases  ol  the  poor  proceeding  from  these  causes  tend  very  much  to  the  shortening  of  life. 
Amongst  the  extern  patients,  who  are  about  50  or  60  a-day,  there  are  at  least  10  or  12,  or  more. 
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■who  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  cases  demand  admission  into  the  hospital,  but  who,  from  

the  limited  means  of  the  institution,  cannot  he  admitted,  though  there  is  ample  room  for  50  Mercer’s 

more  interns.  On  a fine  day  there  are  considerably  more  than  50  or  60  extern  applicants;  in  Hospital. 

wet  weather  they  are  unable  to  go  out.  There  are  cases  constantly  occurring  where  poor  per-  

sons,  fit  cases  for  admission,  apply  over  and  over  again,  having  applied  at  other  hospitals  with-  A‘  Palmer’  Es4- 

out  success;  even  the  recommendations  of  governors  and  subscribers  cannot  be  always  attended 

to.  If  a recommendation  from  _ a governor  or  subscriber,  which  is  necessary  in  all  chronic 

cases,  was  not  necessary,  the  application  on  the  part  of  admissible  patients  would  be  far  more 

numerous.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a letter  of  recommendation,  but  delay  of 

admission  necessarily  takes  place  for  want  of  more  accommodation  than  the  funds  admit  of. 


I am  registrar  and  apothecary  of  this  hospital,  and  reside  in  the  institution.  There  are  two  Mr.  J.  Campbell. 

separate  appointments.  I was  appointed  registrar  in  August  1828;  I was  appointed  ~ 

apothecary  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The  hospital  was  established  in  1724:  it  was  [bunded 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer,  who  died  at  that  time.  The  hospital  was 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1750.  I have  in  my  possession  the  old  books  of  the 
institution.  I produce  a copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  hospital.  A dona- 
tion of  £3.  3 a'.,  with  subscription  of  £2.  2s.  a-year,  constitute  a governor ; £21  constitutes  a 
governor  for  life.  The  governors  have  the  privilege  of  recommending  patients  without  limit  if 
there  be  sufficient  accommodation.  T recollect  instances  of  governors  having  two  patients,  but 
not  more,  on  the  books  at  a time.  There  are  52  beds  in  the  hospital ; 3 are  appropriated  for 
females,  4 for  males,  in  medical  cases  ; 7 for  females,  and  12  for  males,  in  cases  of  accident ; 

7 for  females,  and  19  for  males,  in  chronic  surgical  cases.  There  is  room  for  nearly  double  the 
number  if  there  were  sufficient  funds.  The  cx  officio  governors  are  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  Primate.  They  seldom  act.  The  governors  elect  the  registrar 
and  housekeeper;  they  likewise  appoint  annually  a managing  committee  of  15,  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  They  confirm  the  election  of  the  apothecary  (and  elect  the 
registrar),  which  is  made  by  the  physician  and  surgeons.  The  physician  and  surgeons  are  all 
governors.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  subscribers.  There  is  one  physician  and  six 
surgeons.  There  used  to  be  two  physicians,  but  I never  recollect  more  than  one  acting. 

Dr.  Hill,  who  was  physician,  was  a very  old  man,  and  did  not  act ; he  died  about  a year  and 
a half  ago,  and  no  person  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  are. 
elected  by  the  medical  officers.  None  of  them  reside  at  the  hospital.  One  of  the  surgeons  is 
a consulting  surgeon.  None  of  the  medical  officers,  except  the  apothecary,  are  paid.  All  of 
them  take  pupils,  who  attend  the  hospital  sometimes,  who  act  as  dressers,  draw  teeth,  and 
bleed,  but  do  not  perform  other  minor  operations.  I do  not  know  whether  the  pupils  pay 
anything  to  the  institution.  The  surgeons  likewise  take  apprentices : they  dress  wounds,  and 
perform  minor  operations.  I do  not  know  whether  the  hospital  derives  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  them.  The  physician  and  surgeons  give  lectures.  I do  not  know  whether  the  hospital 
derives  any  pecuniary  benefit  from  them.  All  the  present  surgeons  have  been  apprentices  to 
surgeons  in  the  hospital.  No  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  is  published.  A 
meeting  of  governors  is  held  once  a-quarter,  and  oftener  if  occasion  require.  Five  form  a 
quorum ; seven  or  eight  is  the  average  number  who  attend.  The  committee  meets  twice  a- 
month,  at  half-past  three. ' Three  form  a quorum.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  are  always 
elected  on  the  managing  committee.  I do  not  know  whether  they  can  attend  unless  elected. 

There  are  generally  one  or  two  of  the  medical  officers  attend  the  meetings ; sometimes  more. 

1 have  seen  them  all  attend.  Very  lately  I saw  them  all  present,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  others,  making  arrangements  for  a charity  sermon.  The  average  number  who  attend  is 
four  or  five ; perhaps  five  : £10.  10s.  is  the  price  of  admission  for  12  months,  and  £7.  7s.  for 
6 months,  for  non-registered  pupils. 

No  register  is  kept  of  the  number  of  persons  applying  for  admission  into  the  hospital. 

Urgent  medical,  as  well  as  surgical  cases  are  admitted  without  recommendation.  I don’t 
keep  the  account  of  subscriptions.  There  is  no  collector.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
cash  accounts  of  the  institution  : they  are  kept  by  the  treasurer, -who  has  a Mr.  Ritchie,  a 
clerk,  paid  by  the  hospital : he  is  a clerk  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  La  Touche.  Peter  Digges 
La  Touche,  Esq.,  one  of  the  partners,  is  treasurer.  The  treasurer  is  elected  by  the  governors. 

The  scale  of  payment  for  a registered  pupil  is  £8.  8j.  for  12  months,  and  £5.  5s.  for  six  months. 

There  are  three  classes  of  pupils  apprentices  to  the  surgeons  of  the  house.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  pay  anything  for  attending  the  hospital.  Registered  pupils,  who  are  apprentices 
of  other  surgeons,  and  non-registered  pupils,  who  are  either  not  apprentices  to  surgeons  of  the 
hospital,  or  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons. 

Almost  every  day  of  the  week  applications  are  made  to  be  admitted  by  persons  suffering 
from  cold,  starvation,  and  poverty,  more  than  any  serious  diseases ; and  a great  portion  of  the 
disease  among  the  poor  is  aggravated  from  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing.  Very  frequent 
cases  of  accident  are  brought,  having  occurred  to  persons  with  scarcely  any  clothing.  In 
many  of  the  accident  cases  the  patients  are  brought  in  gready  emaciated,  winch  must  have 
been  the  case  before  they  received  the  injury.  When  a patient  is  dismissed  for  improper  con- 
duct, the  particulars  are  not  entered  in  any  book.  The  physicians  and  surgeon  have  the  power 
of  dismissing  a patient,  and  they  make  no  representation  to  the  governors.  When  a patient 
becomes  incurable  he  is  dismissed.  The  primary  cases  of  venereal  disease  are  not  admitted 
into  the  hospital  unless  they  are  very  bad,  or  constitutional  diseases,  but  are  attended  as 
extern  patients. 
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Part  II. 

Maison  de  Sant£.  MAISON  DE  SANTE.* 

The  design  of  the  Maison  de  Sante,  or  Asylum  for  the  Recovery  of  Health,  was  borrowed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  to  whom,  in  a great,  measure,  it  owes  its  origin,  from  a well-known  similar 
institution  in  Paris.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1816,  principally  for  the  cure  or  relief  of 
patients  labouring  under  scrofula  or  cutaneous  diseases ; and  as  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who,  though  unable  to  obtain  that  medical  assistance  which  their  maladies  may  require, 
yet  do  not  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  society,  none  arc  admitted  except  upon  payment  of  a 
weekly  allowance,  which,  in  the  case  of  persons  recommended  by  a subscriber,  is  IQs.  6 d.,  and 
in  other  cases  £1.  1a. ; but  whenever  a vacancy  occurs,  those  who  are  recommended  are  pre- 
ferred, and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  period  for  which  a patient,  whose  case  continues  to  require 
the  advantages  which  it  holds  out,  may  remain.  There  are  12  beds,  but  the  funds  of  the 
institution  do  not  allow  of  more  than  six  or  seven,  upon  an  average,  being  kept  constantly  full. 
The  cash  account  is  kept  by  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  the  vice-treasurer,  who  likewise  orders  all  the 
articles  that  are  supplied,  except  those  required  for  the  diet  of  the  patients,  lie  pays  most  of 
the  bills,  and  is  responsible  for  all— a plan  which  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  very  small 
number  of  persons  by  whom  the  institution  is  supported.  The  accounts  arc  kept  in  a very 
loose  and  unmethodical  manner,  being  only  entered  once  a-ycar,  when  they  are  examined  by 
the  auditor. 


Sir  A.  Clarke,  M.D.  I am  attending  physician  of  the  Mason  de  Sante ; I have  been  so  ever  since  the  foundation 
■—  in  1816.  It  was  established  by  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  others: 
previous  to  that  it  was  a fever  hospital.  Nothing  to  commence  with  but  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  charity  sermons,  and,  latterly,  balls.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  printed 
papers  were,  circulated  ; the  first  was  notification  of  a charity  sermon,  to  be  preached 
30th  June,  1816.  It  was  first  called  an  Asylum  for  the  Recovery  of  Health.  The  books 
kept  are  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Farrell,  the  secretary.  I keep  the  cash  account. 

I am  vice-treasurer  of  the  Mason  de  Sante.  T pay  most  of  the  bills,  and  am  personally 
responsible  for  all.  I order  all  the  articles  that  are  supplied.  The  governors  appoint  the 
nurse  and  apothecary,  and  recommend  patients : scarcely  one  who  has  not  sent  in  some  of 
his  family.  I keep  the  account-book.  I am  in  advance  to  the  institution.  The  accounts 
are  only  made  up  and  entered  once  a-year ; there  is  no  hook  of  detail.  The  vouchers  are 
compared  by  the  auditor  with  the  account-book  once  a-ycar  ; the  institution  is  in  debt  about 
£100.  I produce  the  account-book.  The  sums  received  are  not  entered  for  the  last  year, 
and  part  of  the  expenditure  is  entered.  The  nurse  contracts  for  the  dietary  at  If.  per  day  for 
each  patient.,  and  £20  a-year  salary ; a registry  is  kept  of  the  extern  patients  admitted,  but 
none  of  applications  or  of  extern  patients.  The  extern  patients  attend  at  my  house  : advice 
is  given  to  every  person  applying,  and  advice  and  medicines  to  persons  recommended  by  sub- 
scribers. There  was  a dispensary  attached  to  the  hospital,  hut  it  is  given  up.  There  used 
to  be  lectures,  for  which  I was  paid  by  the  pupils  who  attended ; they  have  been  given  up  for 
four  years.  In  the  treasurer’s  book  a distinction  is  made  between  subscriptions  and  donations. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  midwifery  cases  admitted  as  intern  patients,  and  some  recom- 
mended by  subscribers  are  attended  and  receive  medicine.  The  regulation  is,  that  each  sub- 
scriber of  £1 . Is.  may  recommend  one  intern  patient,  and  as  many  extern  as  he  pleases. 
Very  few  of  the  poor  who  have  not  a dash  of  scrofula,  which  is  brought  on  and  aggravated  by 
damp,  want  of  clothing,  and  deficient  nourishment,  and  to  some  extent  by  taking  ardent 
spirits  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

The  principal  diseases  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  which  the  Maison  de  Sante  was  founded  are 
scrofula  and  cutaneous  diseases.  No  patients  arc  taken  in  who  do  not  pay.  Patients  recom- 
mended by  governors  pay  1 0.y.  6 cl.  per  week ; those  not  recommended  pay  £1.  If.  a-week. 
The  rule  that  each  subscriber  shall  only  have  one  patient  on  the  books  in  a year,  is  not 
adhered  to.  Governors  may  recommend  as  many  as  they  please;  and  if  there  were  but  one 
vacant  bed,  and  there  were  two  applications  for  admission,  one  recommended  by  a governor 
and  the  other  not  recommended,  the  case  recommended  would  be  admitted.  There  are  12 
beds,  but.  upon  an  average  we  never  have  more  than  six  or  seven  full;  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion will  not  allow  of  more.  There  is  no  fixed  time  during  which  patients  are  kept ; we  have 
one  now  who  lias  been  an  inmate  ten  months. 


Mr.  T.  Ferrall,  jun.  My  father,  Thomas  Ferrall,  senior,  is  collector  to  the  Maison  de  Sante;  he  keeps  a book 
—————— - for  entering  the  sums  he  receives  only.  I do  not  know  who  keeps  the  account  books.  Any 

hooks  that  there  are  remain  in  the  care  of  Sir  Arthur  Clarke ; he  manages  the  whole  institu- 
tion. The  annual  subscriptions  are  now  about  £40 ; originally  they  amounted  to  about  £100. 
My  father  is  too  ill  to  attend. 


Observations  There  appear  no  institutions  which  so  extensively  record  the  liberality  of  the  rich  as  the  hos- 
on  the  Hospitals,  pitals  of  Dublin.  It  is  proposed  here  merely  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  their  constitution 

and  efficiency,  reserving  to  the  Report  on  the  state  of  disease  those  observations  which  arise 

from  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and  discharged.  At  all  the  hospitals  inquired  into  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  medical  officers  take  pupils,  who  have  free  access  to  all  the 
wards,  and  the  patients  are  the  subjects  wherefrom  instruction  is  derived.  Yet  in  two  of  theta 

* Vide  Statistical  Tables,  No.  XVI. 
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the  pupils  pay  nothing  whatever  to  the  hospital,  either  for  the  materials  for  their  instruction 
thus  supplied,  or  for  permission  to  frequent  the  wards  ; but  they  pay  a very  heavy  fee  to  the 
medical  officers,  and  these  gentlemen  divide  the  whole  of  such  fees  among  themselves;  whereas 
at  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  a proportion  of  the  pupils’  fees,  and  at  the  Charitable  Infirmary 
in  Jer vis-street  the  whole  of  them,  form  a large  item  of  revenue  to  the  hospital.  It  is  of 
importance  to  consider  upon  what  right  the  practice  of  the  medical  officers  rests,  and  secondly 
whether,  as  they  receive  no  other  emoluments  from  their  office,  it  is  not  an  objectionable  mode 
of  remunerating  them  for  their  services  and  attendance  upon  the  patients  in  the  hospital. 

The  first  of  these  hospitals  in  which  this  practice  obtains  is  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County 
of  Dublin  Infirmary.  It  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  medical  officers  arises  under  the  second 
section  of  the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III.  The  medical  officers  contend  that  the  first  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  formed  into  a medical  board,  having  perpetual  succession,  with  power  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  that,  therefore,  not  being  appointed  by  the  governors, 
they  have  power  to  make  such  arrangements  with  their  pupils  as  they  think  fit,  and  to  delegate 
a power  to  them  to  frequent  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  without  the  consent  of  the  governors.. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  at  all  certain  from  this  and  the  subsequent  Acts  recited  in  this 
Report,  that  there  ever  was  such  a board  created  ; that  if  created  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist: 
and  that  even  if  the  present  medical  officers  do  form  an  independent  body,  they  therefore 
have  the  powers  they  claim  and  are  permitted  to  exercise.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  second  section  of  the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III.,  and  not  to  remark  that  there  are  no 
words  of  perpetuity  which  are  necessary  to  create  a permanent  body,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  exception  in  the  clause  appears  expressly  to  be  limited  to  the  then  present  physicians  and 
surgeons ; and  the  very  Act  appears  immediately  afterwards  (as  if  to  obviate  any  doubt,)  to 
assign  a reason  why  the  then  present  physicians  and  surgeons  should,  so  long  as  any  of  them 
remained,  have  certain  privileges  or  immunities  not  possessed  by  others,  namely,  in  considera- 
tion “ of  their  having  served  said  hospital  gratis  these  17  years  past,” — &c.,  a reason 
utterly  inapplicable  to  any  persons  but  themselves ; then  follows  what  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  create  some  but  no  real  difficulty,  and  their  having  had  a principal  share  in,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  relinquishing  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  successors  all  claim  to  the  annual 
salary  of  £100.  The  utmost  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  words  is  this,  that  the  first  physicians 
and  surgeons  were  consenting  parties  to  the  introduction  of  the  first  part  of  the  clause  taking 
away  the  salary,  for  if  they  made  an  agreement  to  relinquish  it  on  behalf  of  their  successors 
for  ever,  they  made  an  agreement  utterly  void.  It  is  true  that  the  salary  appears  to  be  taken 
away  for  ever;  it  may  thence  be  inferred  that  the  Legislature  contemplated  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  body ; but  the  question  is  not  what  they  intended  to  do,  but  what,  they  have  done, 
and  as  the  medical  officers  claim  under  an  exception,  they  are  held  to  strict  proof  of  their  case. 

Agaiu, — at  all  events,  the  only  exception  in  the  second  section  is  as  to  who  were  to  be 
electors.  The  description  of  persons  who  might  be  elected  is  pointed  out  and  limited  by  the 
5 & 6 Geo.  III.  c.  20,  s.  4,  inasmuch  as  it.  is  endowed  with  and  entitled  to  all  emoluments, 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  advantages,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  any  other  county  hos- 
pital in  and  by  said  Act  provided  and  mentioned.  And  again, — in  all  other  respects  said 
hospital  shall  be  subject  to  the  like  rules  and  regulations  as  the  other  county  hospitals  in  said 
Act  mentioned.  Now  one  of  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  other  county  hospitals  in 
said  Act  mentioned  is  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  who  shall  not  have 
undergone  an  examination  before  the  surgeon-general,  the  visiting  surgeon,  the  two  assistant 
surgeons,  and  the  resident  surgeon  of  Dr.  Steven’s  Hospital,  and  the  five  senior  surgeons  of 
Mercer’s  Hospital.  This  rule  has  never  been  obeyed ; none  of  the  present  medical  officers 
are  therefore  legally  appointed,  having  never  been  qualified  to  be  elected,  and  they  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  not  having  been  qualified  to  elect. 

Under  the  15  & 16  Geo.  III.,  a question  may  likewise  be  raised,  whether  the  power  to  elect 
physicians  and  surgeons  is  not  re-vested  in  the  governors,  they  being  by  that  Act  endowed 
with  like  powers  as  the  governors  of  other  county  hospitals  in  the  said  Act  5 & 6 Geo.  III. 

But  supposing  that  the  medical  officers  at  present  legally  exist  as  an  independent  body, 
undoubtedly  they  have  a right  to  take  such  pupils  and  to  exact  such  fees  as  they  may  think 
proper ; but  it  docs  not  by  any  means  appear  that  they  have  anything  more  than  an  easement 
in  the  hospital  pertaining  to  their  office  and  that  licence  to  enter  it  which  is  requisite  to  the 
due  discharge  of  their  own  duties ; and,  consequently,  that  they  have  no  power  to  grant  per- 
mission to  other  persons  to  enter  it. 

Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  governors  have  the  power  of 
forbidding  any  pupil  admission,  and  consequently  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  ought  to  be 
divided  and  paid  rateably  to  the  governors  for  admission  into  the  hospital,  and  permission  to 
visit  the  patients,  and  to  the  physician  and  surgeons  for  their  services  in  the  act  of  instruction. 
Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospit  al  was  founded,  having  instruction  for  its  first  object.  The  relief  of 
the  poor  i3  a mere  collateral  object;  yet,  even  here,  a proportion  of  the  fees  is  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital ; much  more,  therefore,  ought  such  to  be  the  case  in  an  institution, 
the  only  object  of  which  is  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

This  agreement,  applies  equally  to  Mercer’s  Hospital,  where  a practice  similar  to  that  at 
the  Meath  Hospital  obtains  ground  upon  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation ; an  Act 
which,  in  the  looseness  of  its  phraseology  and  the  vagueness  of  its  enactments,  is,  if  possible, 
equal  to  some  of  t hose  which  have  been  already  quoted  in  the  Report  on  the  Meath  Hospital. 
By  this  section  it  is  enacted  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  (two-thirds  of  them  at  least 
consenting.)  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  attend  the  said  hospital  without  fee  or  reward, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  increase  their  number  as  they 
shall  see  fit,  and  also  to  appoint  an  apothecary  to  attend  the  said  hospital. 

The  claim  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  to  be  independent,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  filling 
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up  of  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  appears  to  rest  upon  a better  foundation  than  it  does  in 
the  previous  case ; but  it  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, the  fact  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  institution  forming  an  independent 
_ body,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their  own  number,  confers  upon  them  no  right  to  admit 
their  pupils  into  the  hospital,  and  thus  to  make  their  appointment  an  indirect  and  uncontrolled 
source  of  emolument ; but,  at  all  events,  the  practice  appears  to  be,  upon  principle,  very  objec- 
tionable. To  make  use  of  the  services  of  officers  without  giving  them  any  salary,  and  allowing 
them  to  receive  fees  and  perquisites  without  giving  any  account,  and  derivable  from  a source 
over  which  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  most  complete  control,  is  one  which  appears  any. 
thing  but  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  any  institution  where  it  obtains,  and  to  induce  the 
public  to  contribute  largely,  as  otherwise  might  be  the  case,  to  its  support.  Whether  this 
practice  has  operated  to  induce  persons  to  decline  subscribing  has  not  been  ascertained but, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  testimony,  it  may  be  taken  as  not  an  improbable  supposition,  the  more 
particularly  as  an  annual  statement  is  published  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital have  resigned  to  the  hospital  the  bounty  of  £100,  annually  paid  by  the  Government,  and 
serve  without  fee  or  reward  ; and  every  one  acquainted  with  it  knows  that  this  single  sentence 
contains  two  errors.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
this  system  is  actually  injurious  to  the  Meatli  and  to  Mercer’s  Hospitals,  that  the  system  of 
self-election  among  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis -street  was  abolished  in  the  year  1820  ■ 
and  upon  a comparison  of  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  during  the  six  years'  before 
and  the  six  years  subsequent  to  that  event,  the  latter  is  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  former 
after  deducting  the  amount,  of  extraordinary  subscription  received  in  1S26,  as  will  appear 
from  the  table  in  the  Statistical  Report.  Again, — in  the  latter  institution  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  received  last  year,  after  deducting  the  sum  paid  by  the  medical  officers 
(£225,)  was  about  £230 ; while  at  the  Meath  Hospital,  though  it  is  the  county  infirmary, 
and  patronized  by  the  Government,  it  was  only  about  £237,  and  at  Mercer’s  Hospital 
only  £70.  The  system,  likewise,  of  having  officers  independent,  of  the  governors  appears 
to  be  attended  with  another  most  serious  objection ; namely,  the  opportunity  which  it 
allowed  for  the  exercise  of  favouritism  in  the  election  of  officers.  It  is  possible  that 
the  medical  board  may  sell  the  appointment;  they  best, — they  alone  know  its  value;  and 
persons  may  be  elected  according  to  the  strength  of  their  purse,  instead  of  according  to  the 
quantum  of  their  skill.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  such  a practice  does  or  ever  has  pre- 
vailed ; but  this  has  been  proved,  that  it  is  the  invariable  practice  for  the  medical  officers  to 
elect  none  but  persons  who  have  been  pupils  of  one  of  themselves.  It  may  be  said — but  this 
excuse  only  applies  to  the  Meath  Hospital — that  the  governors  have  the  power  of  removing 
without  cause  assigned ; that  this  power,  granted  to  other  hospitals  by  the  Act  5 & G Geo.  111° 
has  not  been  varied  by  the  13  & 14  Geo.  III.,  and  that  therefore  no  evil  can  result  from  the 
practice.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  medical  officers  would 
acquiesce  in  the  removal  of  a gentleman  whom  they  had  elected,  or  concede,  without  litigation, 
the  right  of  die  governors  to  exercise  it ; and  whether  the  governors  would  exercise  so  arbitrary 
a power,  however  strong  tlieir  suspicions  might  be  of  improper  practices ; and  strict  legal 
proof  probably  never  could  be  obtained.  It  is  right,  however,  to  remark  that  the  governors  of 
the  hospital  appear  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system. 

At  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  J ervis-street,  however,  there  is  a provision  in  the  charter  which 
appears  to  be  equally  objectionable  with  the  one  just  mentioned  ; namely,  that  governors  for 
life  acquire  the  right  of  voting  immediately  upon  payment  of  their  subscription  of  £20.  The 
consequence  was  that,  at  a i-ecent  election,  a large  number  of  the  friends  of  one  or  other  of  the 
candidates  acquired  the  right  of  voting,  by  payment  of  the  necessary  sum,  on  the  very  day 
and  at  the  very  place  of  election.  However  beneficial  tliis  may  be  at  the  time  to  the  funds  of 
the  hospital,  a system  which  converts  an  election  from  a judgment  as  to  the  comparative  skill 
of  the  candidates  into  a trial  of  the  comparative  strength  of  tlieir  purses  or  those  of  their 
friends,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  be  attended  with  the  most  prejudicial  consequences. 

In  the  Statistical  Report  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  com- 
piled tables  showing  the  daily  average  number  of  patients  on  the  register,  and  tables  showing 
the  average  expense  of  a patient,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  a series  of  patients  occupying 
one  bed  for  a whole  year,  at  three  out  of  four  of  the  hospitals  investigated  by  them ; in  order 
to  explain  why  the  same  course  was  not  adopted  with  respect  to  Mercer’s  Hospital,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  likewise  explain  the  plan  upon  which  these  tables  are  constructed. 
At  these  three  hospitals  a book  is  kept  by  the  housekeeper,  called  the  diet  ledger,  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  amount  of  provisions  expended.  All  the  patients  are  placed  upon 
some  one  of  the  diets  in  use  at  the  hospital,  and  in  the  diet  ledger  a daily  entry  is  made  of 
the  number  of  patients  upon  each  diet,  and  there  is  a column  for  the  total  number  of  diets. 
These  columns  are  cast  up  at  the  end  of  every  month.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  daily  average 
for  each  month,  the  total  number  of  diets  for  the  month  were  divided  by  the  days  of  the 
month,  and  the  quotient  is  the  daily  average  for  that  month.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  daily 
averse  for  the  whole  year,  the  total  number  of  diets  for  the  whole  year  were  added  together 
and  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  the  quotient  is  the  daily  average  for  the  whole 
year.  Having  thus  completed  the  table  showing  the  daily  average  number  of  patients,  and 
having  ascertained  the  income  and  expenditure  from  the  books  of  the  hospital,  and  having 
reduced  the  vulgar  fraction  in  tile  daily  average  for  the  whole  year  to  two  points  of  decimals, 
an  in  some  cases^  to  three  points,  where  two  did  not  appear  to  [form  a sufficiently  close  ap- 
proximation, the  Assistant  Commissioners  divided  each  item  of  expenditure  for  the  year  by 
the  daily  average  number  of  patients  ; the  quotient  is  the  average  expense  of  a patient  sup- 
posed to  occupy  a bed  for  a whole  year : it  is  immaterial,  however,  whether  the  bed  is  occupied 
by  the  same  or  by  series  of  different  patients,  the  object  being  to  show  the  expense  attending 
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a bed  occupied  for  a year.  .Having  added  these  averages  together,  the  remainders  left,  after 
each  process  of  division,  carried  as  far  as  farthings,  were  added  together,  and  again  similarly 
divided,  the  quotient  is  the  sum  of  small  fractions  less  than  a farthing,  added  together.  The 
items  being  again  added  together  show  the  yearly  average  expense  of  each  patient  in  those  _ 
items  to  which  the  table  applies.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  did  not,  however,  think  ” 
it  necessary  to  comprise  in  this  table  any  items  except  those  most  subject  to  fluctuation,  and 
which  were  but.  calculated  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  each  hospital ; rent  and  salaries  were 
therefore  omitted ; the  former  because  the  rent  of  a building  does  not  necessarily  form  any 
criterion  of  its  value,  or  the  cost,  to  the  public  for  maintaining  the  patients,  the  latter  because 
a sufficiently  accurate  estimate  may  be  obtained  from  the  table,  showing  the  names  and  sala- 
ries, & c.,  of  all  the  officers  and  servants;  repairs  and  furniture,  likewise,  are  items  not  included, 
as  they  are  not.  properly  yearly  expenses,  and  are  subject  to  be  influenced  and  varied  by 
various  circumstances  according  to  the  age  of  the  building,  &c.,  &c. 

At  Mercer’s  Hospital  there  is  no  diet  ledger  kept ; ward-books  are  kept  in  and  for  each 
wai'd  separately,  in  which  the  diets  are  entered  as  prescribed,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
coulcl  not  have  the  use  of  these  books  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  very  laborious  operation  of  making  the  necessary  calculations.  The  register 
obviously  could  afford  no  assistance  under  any  circumstances.  That  in  use  at  this  hospital 
likewise  presents  some  peculiarities  which,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
detailed ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  this  is  the  only  document  from  which  the  table  of  patients 
admitted  and  discharged  was  compiled,,  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  a table  showing  how  the 
patients  were  ultimately  disposed  of  who  were  admitted  in  each  year,  whether  discharged 
within  the  year,  or  after  its  expiration,  and  to  omit  a statement  of  the  number  of  inmates  at 
the  close  of  each  year. 

In  instituting  a comparison  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a patient  at  each  of  the  four  hospitals 
which  form  the  subject  of  these  observations,  and  remarking  the  great  difference  at  Sir 
Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital,  the  expense  of  which  in  provisions  and  medicines  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  Meath  Hospital,  and  Jervis-strect  Infirmary,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  mis- 
apprehension, and  therefore  it  must  not,  be  forgotten  that  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  insti- 
tution for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  of  physic ; it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  that  the  physicians  should  be  at  liberty  to  order  such  medicines  and  provisions, 
however  expensive,  which  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  this  cause,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  the  governors,  it  is  not  unfair  to  attribute  the  disparity  of  cost.  But  there  is  in  this 
hospital  a system  so  anomalous  that  it  requires  some  further  remark,  namely,  the  fact  of  the 
whole  direction  and  management  of  the  estates  out  of  which  the  funds  of  the  institution  are 
payable,  being  altogether  out  of  the  control  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  vested  in  a 
separate  body,  the  College  of  Physicians,  who,  except  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  can 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  well  or  ill  management  of  the  estates.  It  is  the  governors 
alone  who,  as  being  entitled  to  the  surplus,  are,  hi  the  least,  interested  in  their  productiveness. 
At  the  present  time,  and  for  eight  or  nine  years  back,  it  has  not  been  the  custom  for  the 
College  of  Physicians  even  to  send  a copy  of  their  treasurer’s  account  for  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  these  estates  to  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  a custom  which  prevailed 
before  that  time ; and  upon  looking  over  the  book  in  which  are  the  entries  of  the  cash  received 
from  that  body  by  the  hospital,  it  appeared  that  at  that  time,  and  for  several  years  before,  the 
amount  received  very  considerably  exceeded  that  which  has  in  any  subsequent  year  ever  come 
to  hand, — a circumstance  of  which  no  explanation  has  been  given  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. The  college  appears  to  think  that  they  are  not  bound  to  give  any  explanation  even 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  disposition  of  these  funds ; be  that  as  it  may,  this  fact 
appears  to  go  a considerable  length  in  proving  the  impropriety  of  trusting  to  an  independent 
body,  of  however  high  and  exalted  a character  its  members  may  be  composed,  the  control  of 
funds  in  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  which  they  have  little,  if  any,  interest. 

Upon  further  examining  the  books  of  this  institution,  some  confusion  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  their  accounts  during  the  period  that  fever  patients  were  admitted  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  Two  accounts  were  kept  by  the  treasurer,  one  for  the  general  expenditure 
•of  the  hospital,  the  other  for  fever  patients.  In  examining  the  banker’s  book  it  appeared, 
that  on  the  1st  January  1826  there,  was  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital  £707-  2r.  la.,  and,  on 
the  1st  January  1834,  £1,295.  12.5.  lid,  showing  an  increase  of  the  receipts  over  the 
disbursements  for  eight  years  amounting  to  £588.  lOr.  lOd  In  examining  the  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  same  period,  it  was  found  that  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  by  no  less 
than  £3,280.  17 s.  4 d.,  and  it  is  evident,  upon  looking  to  the  item  of  medicines  in  the  table  ot 
income  and  expenditure,  which  is  regularly  extracted  from  the  books  of  this  institution,  that 
a considerable  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  duly  entering,  at  the  period  when  Orovemment 
patients  were  admitted,  the  expenditure  for  medicines  for  such  patients ; a mistake  which 
appears  the  more  extraordinary  as  no  such  can  have  occurred  under  that  ot  provisions,  the 
amount  for  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply  for  all  the  patients.  But  even  the  omission  to 
enter  the  expenditure  for  medicines  on  account  of  Government  patients,  will  not  account  tor 
the  great  difference  between  the  respective  balances.  In  calculating  the  average  expense  for 
medicines  at  the  Meath  Hospital  and  Jervis-street  Infirmary,  it  will  be  observed  that  two 
modes  were  adopted;  one  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  medicine  supplied  to  extern 
patients,  the  other  in  which  every  extern  patient  on  the  days  of  his  attendance  is  supposed  to 
he  supplied  to  an  extent  equal  in  cost  to  that  of  every  intern  patient  during  every  day  he  re- 
mains an  inmate.  To  make  this  more  clear  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  at  none  ol  these 
hospitals  is  there  any  register  kept  of  the  extern  patients  ; an  omission,  for  which  the  reason 
assigned  by  the  gentleman  examined,  namely,  that  it  would  give  too  much  trouble,  seems  most 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  the  practicability  of  making  such  a register  beingjiroved,  such 
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being  in  use  in  hospitals  in  London  admitting  a far  greater  number  of  such  patients.  There 

Observations  can  p,e  n0  doubt  that  medical  gentlemen  may,  and  often  do,  acquire  a wonderful  power  of 

on  the  memory,  so  as  to  recollect  with  surprising  facility,  both  the  faces  of  their  patients,  and  the 

Hospitals.  treatment  which  they  have  prescribed  to  them,  but  they  are  not  infallible,  and  it  is  perfectly 

impossible  to  believe  but  that  the  want  of  a register  must  lead  to  some,  and  not  infrequent, 
mistakes,  even  where  each  patient  is  constantly  under  the  same  medical  officer,  which  cannot 
be,  from  the  constitution  of  a public  hospital,  always  the  case.  At  those  hospitals  at  which 
extern  patients  are  admitted,  the  prescription  for  each  is  written  on  a slip  of  paper  or  ticket, 
and  the  apothecary  supplies  whatever  is  thus  prescribed.  At  the  Jervis-street  Infirmary  it  is 
the  praclice  to  make  a weekly  report  of  the  state  of  the  hospital  to  the  managing  committee, 
when  the  number  of  these  tickets  is  cast  up,  and  entered  in  the  report  as  so  many  externs 
relieved  within  the  week.  The  following  shows  the  form  in  which  these  reports  are  made, 
being  a copy  of  the  first  report  for  the  present,  year : — 

“ Report  of  the  Patients  for  the  Week  ending  8th  January  1834. 


“ In  the  hospital  under  cure  the  1st  January,  1834  55 

Admitted  this  week 13 


Died,  No.  9,220  1 

Remaining  uncured  8th  January,  1834  60 68 

On  the  diet-book,  os  above  60 

Externs  relieved  within  the  week 714” 


These  reports  are  regularly  filed  and  kept,  and  from  them  has  been  compiled  the  table  in 
the  Statistical  Report,  showing  the  highest,  lowest,  and  total  number,  and  the  daily  average 
number  of  prescriptions  made  up  (for  the  expression  made  use  of  in  the  reports,  that  these 
numbers  are  so  many  externs  relieved,  is  manifestly  incorrect  as  counting  every  prescription 
made  up  as  a separate,  case).  What  has  been,  at  any  of  these  institutions,  the  real  number  of 
individuals  thus  relieved,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  impossible  to  be  supplied  by  any 
evidence,  a fact,  which  strongly  shows  the  necessity  of  such  cases  being  registered.  But  at 
the  Meath,  and  at  Mercer’s  Hospital,  these  tickets  arc  not  carefully  preserved ; nor  is  any 
regular  entry  of  their  number  ever  made  at  the  former,  and  only  occasionally  at  the  latter 
institution.  Where,  therefore,  regular  books  could  not.  ho  obtained  for  the  purpose,  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  next  best  evidence,  namely,  that  which 
the  memory  of  the  apothecary  supplied.  It,  is  obvious  that  a different  mode  was  necessary  in 
calculating  the  daily  average  number  of  extern  patients,  as  no  attendance  is  given  for  their 
relief  on  Sundays ; Sundays  were  therefore  deducted,  and  the  total  number  of  prescriptions 
was  divided  by  the  remaining  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  the  quotient  is  the  daily  aver- 
age number  of  patients  relieved.  These  tables  being  thus  completed,  the  daily  average  ex- 
pense of  each  patient,  in  the  second  table  of  Average  Expense,  was  calculated  by  adding  the 
total  number  of  prescriptions  to  the  total  number  of  diets,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  and  reducing  the  fractions  to  decimals  for  a daily  average  number  of  patients, 
and  then  dividing  the  item,  medicines,  by  this  daily  average,  and  the  result  is  the  yearly  aver- 
age expense  of  each  patient,  an  equal  proportionate  allowance  being  made  for  medicines  sup- 
plied. to  extern  patients.  It  was  suggested  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  process  did  not  give 
sufficient  weight  to  the  amount  of  medicines  supplied  to  the  extern  patients,  inasmuch  as 
almost  always  on  Saturdays,  and  very  often  on  other  days,  they  receive  a supply  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  day  of  their  attendance ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  much  weight  was 
given,  because  the  majority  of  such  patients  are  persons  labouring  under  complaints  of  a minor 
nature,  and  therefore  such  as  would  not  require  the  same  quantity  of  medicine  as  the  daily 
average  quantity  consumed  by  each  intern  patient.  After  maturely  weighing  both  these  sug- 
gestions, it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  the  truth  will  be  found  in  the  calculation  which  they  have 
made  in  this  last  table. 

In  prosecuting  their  inquiries  into  those  institutions,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been 
much  surprised  at  the  apparent  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  poor  persons  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases,  and  more  particularly  at  the  melancholy  necessity  which  want  of 
funds  creates  to  oblige  the  governors  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  to  limit  the  period  for 
retaining  the  poor  patients,  upon  the  expiration  of  which  they  must  quit  the  institution,  unless 
the  medical  officers  assign  as  a reason  for  their  remaining  a longer  time  the  probability  of  a 
speedy  improvement  taking  place ; the  consequence  is,  that  in  consumption,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  similar  disorders,  casos  occur  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  be  removed  at 
periods  when  they  most  stand  in  need  of  the  care  and  attendance  of  an  nospital.  The  want, 
likewise,  of  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  convalescent  poor  just,  discharged  from  hospitals, 
appears  to  he  an  evil  of  a great  magnitude.  It,  cannot  but  often  happen  that  upon  quitting  an 
hospital,  tlie  poor,  not  having  yet  sufficiently  recovered  strength  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  fortunate  if  they  can  again  gain  admittance  into  their  former  abode,  fortunate  if  they 
can  again  discover  their  family  (whom  sickness  or  accident  has  deprived  of  their  only  support 
to  gain  them  their  daily  bread)  not  driven  into  the  streets  to  perish  of  want,  only  find  that 
misery  and  starvation  are  likely  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  which  disease  failed  to 
accomplish. 
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ACTUAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  POOR.  Actual 

Condition  of  the 

In  examining  a large  number  of  intelligent  and  excellent  men,  who  devote  their  time,  their  Poor. 
talents,  and  their  money  in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate  . 

brethren,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could  not  always  confine  their  attention  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  inquiring  into  the  operations  of  a particular  society, — they  would  not  have  felt  justified 
in  shutting  out  the  valuable  information  which  was  tendered  to  them,  illustrative  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  poor ; they  propose  therefore  this  second  part  of  their  Report  should 
contain  the  evidence  which  they  thus  have  obtained,  arranged,  and  divided  into  what  appear 
the  most  convenient  heads. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  he  entertained  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  distress 
which  exists  in  Dublin,  and  as  to  the  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascribed,  and  whatever 
doubt,  from  want  of  more  detailed  information,  exists  as  to  the  best  means  of  alleviating  it, 
there  can  be  but  one  conclusion  drawn  from  the  evidence,  namely,  that  for  a considerable 
period  the  numbers  of  poor  who  have  dragged  out  a miserable  existence  in  a state  of  frightful 
destitution,  has  been  most  lamentably  great;  scattered  throughout  the  preceding  pages 
will  be  found  a very  considerable  mass  of  evidence  upon  the  subject,  to  present  which,  or  at 
least  some  of  the  most  striking  passages,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  now  proceed. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Shore , curate  of  St.  Michan’s  parish,  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Roomkeepers,  states  “ that  the  condition  of  the  poor  has 
for  the  last  seven  years  been  decidedly  growing  worse.  St  Michan’s  parish  contains  25,000 
inhabitants,  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,  and  two-elevenths  of  the  poor  reside 
therein ; 10,000  totally  destitute  in  Michan’s  parish,  who  know  not  in  the  morning  how  they 
will  obtain  support  in  the.  day ; 40,000  or  50,000  so  destitute  in  Dublin ; there  are  15,000 
persons  in  Michan’s  parish  who  would  be  considered  objects  of  the  society ; not  above  6,000 
or  7,000  who  are  above  receiving  relief.  The  poor  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz., 
persons  quite  destitute,  near  25,000  or  26,000,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ; next,  those  who  have 
none  but  occasional  employment,  25,000  or  26,000 ; the  third  class,  who  are  in  occasional 
distress,  these  arc  principally  poor  tradesmen,  who  would  not  get  an  employment  in  a shop, 
and  are  below  the  rank  of  a journeyman,  (they  might  be  about  16,000  or  18,000  in  Dublin, 
and  such  would  be  applicants  to  the  Roomkeeper’s  Society;)  a fourth  class,  who  might  be 
reduced  to  distress  by  sickness.  Of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  I think  that  the  second  and 
third  are  most  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  Vast  numbers  of  persons — women — have  been 
reduced  from  the  third  class  to  the  second.  I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  sinks 
with  their  necessities ; they  acquire  a degree  of  indifference  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arouse  them.  I think  that  the  usual  condition  of  the  very  lowest  is  deteriorated  in  the  last 
seven  years.  I have  heard  of  several  instances  of  persons  dying  of  starvation.  A great  many 
more  are  worn  out  and  die  nominally  of  some  other  disease,  200  or  300  in  a year.’ 

Mr.  Edu-ard  Singleton,  21  years  messenger  or  inspector  of  applications  to  the  Meath  Cha- 
ritable Loan,  and  late  collector  of  local  taxes,  says,  “ I have  collected  £400  to  £500  per  an- 
num in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  where  now  there  is  nothing  but  misery,  squalid  wretchedness, 
and  want  to  be  seen  in  miserable  hovels.  This  institution  was  founded  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  loans  to  unemployed  manufacturers  in  the  liber  ties ; thei’e  are  now  scarcely 
any  of  those  persons  who  were  formerly  engaged  in  manufacture.  Many  are  now  mixed  up 
in  the  general  poverty  of  the  city  ; these  melancholy  facts  I had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
lately  as  an  enumerator,  when  taking  an  account  of  population  in  said  liberties.” 

Charles  Holiday , Esq.,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Association  in  the  years  1828, 

1830,  1831,  and  1832,  says,  “ I have  heard  of  cases  of  death  from  starvation  in  Dublin,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  but  the  cases  which  I have  investigated,  did 
not  warrant  the  assertion.  J think  it.  impossible  that  any  person  who  could  come  into  tho 
streets  could  die  of  starvation  whilst  the  institution  continues  open.  I think  that  the  lowest 
class  of  poor  are  worse  clad  than  formerly,  and  in  a worse  situation  in  other  respects,  but  I 
think  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mechanics,  carpenters,  brick- 
layers’ labourers,  and  others,  &c.  &c.” 

“ I attribute  it  to  two  causes,  the  diminished  expense  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that,  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  This  rate  of 
wages  is  attributable,  to  a certain  extent,  to  combination. 

' Thomas  Abbott,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Association  in 
the  years  1825,  1826,  1828,  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 

We  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  subscriptions  is  the  in- 
creased number  of  street  beggars,  which  is  caused  by  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in 
the  House  of  Industry  for  their  restraint  and  reformation.  Mr.  Abbott  having  been  requested 
to  communicate  his  opinion  on  this  subject  on  a subsequent  day,  was  again  examined,  and  the  ' 
answers  given  by  him  appear  to  bear  so  strongly  the  mark  of  accurate  observation,  that  the  ex- 
amination in  relation  to  this  head  of  inquiry  is  here  inserted  at  length. 

Thomas  Abbott,  Esq. — Upon  looking  to  the  ninth  column  of  Appendix  No.  3 of  your  last 
annual  Report,  (1832),  we  find  that  the  number  of  poor  receiving  relief  at  the  institution,  has 
varied  materially  in  different  years,  decreasing  until  1823,  from  which  time  they  have  risen, 
though  not  uniformly  or  by  a gradual  increase  from  year  to  year,  to  a very  high  proportion,  as 
compared  with  earlier  years,  especially  in  1831.  Can  you  account  for  this  ? Do  you  think  it 
has  arisen  from  any  defect  in  the  working  of  the  Mendicity  Institution  ?— 1 am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  have  not  arisen  from  any  error  in  the  principles  or 
operations  of  the  Mendicity  Institution;  I think  I can  in  some  degree  explain  the  causes  o 
what  would  certainly  at  first  sight  seem  to  impeach  the  efficacy  of  our  institution. 

“ Prom  the  accompanying  table,  which  comprises  the  price  ot  potatoes  with  the  numbers  on 
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our  books,  it  appears  that  an  increase  in  tile  price  of  potatoes,  almost  uniformly  produces  an 

Actual  _ increase  in  our  numbers,  and  a fall  in  their  price,  an  immediate  and  opposite  effect.  I would 

Condition  op  the  therefore  assign  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  chief  food  of  the  poor  as  the  principal  cause 
P00"'  of  the  variations  alluded  to.  This  is,  however,  subject  to  qualification.  The  fall  in  the  cost 

of  potatoes  in  1820,  from  1819,  was  very  great,  and  accordingly  the  numbers  decreased  by  one- 
third  ; so  in  some  degree  in  1821,  there  is  a decrease  of  price  and  numbers;  but  in  1822 
though  the  potatoes  were  dear,  the  numbers  diminished  considerably.  I consider  this  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  sent  over  from  England  in  1822,  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  distribution  of  which  through  the  country 
doubtless  diminished  the  yearly  emigration  of  poor  persons  into  Dublin,  I do  not  mean  of 
actual  beggars,  but  of  persons  likely  to  ent  er  into  the  market  of  labour  with  the  Dublin  poor, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  burthen  the  Mendicity  Institution.  I could  extend  this  remark  to 
1823. 

" In  1824,  the  price  of  potatoes  averaged  not  far  from  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  number  increased  in  the  ratio  of  7 to  II  ; in  1825  there  was  an  increase  of  both;  in  1826 
there  was  a diminution  of  our  numbers,  though  a considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes. 

“This  which  seems  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  not  so  in  fact ; for  it  arose  from  the  same 
cause  which  in  1827  increased  our  burthen  by  nearly  600,  that  is,  the  existence  of  a relief 
committee  chiefly  for  the  manufacturing  poor  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  suffering  under  the 
infliction  of  epidemic  fever ; so  long  as  this  charitable  body  continued  their  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  poor,  so  long  the  Mendicity  Institution  was,  in  some  degree,  relieved  ■ 
but  when,  in  1827,  this  temporary  aid  was  discontinued,  the  institution  felt  the  immediate 
effect  by  the  increase  of  500  additional  claimants  for  relief.  I don’t  mean  t.o  say  that  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Relief  Committee  of  this  year  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  addition  of  500 
to  our  numbers,  because,  undoubtedly,  the  fever  which  then  generally  prevailed,  reduced  very 
many  families  to  utter  destitution ; but  I am  convinced  that  the  distribution  of  money  to  the 
able-bodied  poor,  without  requiring  labour  in  return,  an  evil  almost  inseparable  from  a tem- 
porarary  endeavour  of  this  kind,  engenders  habits  of  dependence  and  pauperism. 

. “The  slight  decrease  of  our  numbers  which  took  place  in  1828,  seems  attributable  to  a fall 
in  the  price  of  potatoes,  though  by  no  means  commensurate  with  it,  and  a great  increase  of 
the  average  numbers  in  1829,  accompanied  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes  in  that  year; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  1830,  as  compared  with  1829. 

“In  18ol,  a considerable  increase  of  numbers  is  observable,  although  the  average  price  of 
potatoes,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  less ; this  was  the  most  struggling  year  the 
institution  had  encountered  since  its  early  days.  The  winter  of  1830-1  was  extremely 
S0Jr.ei'e  ™ Dublin,  and  a heavy  fall  of  snow  caused  great  suffering  amongst  the  poor ; besides 
discontinuance,  in  September  1831,  of  another  Manufacturers’  Relief  Committee, 
which  had  commenced  its  operations  in  September  1829,  produced  a serious  effect  upon  the 
Mendicity  Institution  in  1831.  The  distribution  by  this  Relief  Committee  of  £5,000  to  the 
poor,  was  doubtless  a relief,  during  its  continuance,  to  the  Mendicity  Institution,  yet  I am 
persuaded  it  increased  our  numbers  to  a degree  from  the  effects  of  which,  I conceive,  our 
institution  suffered  for  a considerable  time.” 


Mr.  George  Brown.  “ I think  that  of  the  number  of  persons  who  require  relief  in  Dublin, 
not  more  than  one-eighth  receive  it. 

* T*1®  state  the  poor  is  a great  deal  worse  than  it  was  seven  years  ago,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  I here  is  a.  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  the  poor  than  in  other  classes,  and, 
independently  of  that,  the  distress  is  greatly  increased.  I think  they  are  clad  worse  than  they 
were  seven  years  ago ; there  is  a decrease  of  the  means  of  the  middle  classes,  who  used  for- 
mer y to  give  away  their  clothes,  but  do  not  now.  Their  habitation  is  worse.  A house  was 
condemned,  and  nevertheless  it  was  full  when  it  fell  two  years  afterwards.  The  state  of  the 
women  is  worse  than  that  of  the  men.  Previous  to  the  extension  of  the  number  of  dispensaries 
vast  numbers  of  persons  died  upon  going  out  of  hospitals,  and  from  want  of  proper  food.  The 
dispensanes  have  produced  the  greatest,  good ; they  have  saved  numbers  from  death.” 

- o-i  President  of  the  Stephen’s  Green  Division  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief 

, a , In^gent  Room-keepers,  says,  “ I have  known  100  cases  of  persons  dying  of  want 
c ,in?-  1 have  known  them  walking  about,  and  in  two  hours  after  to  be  dead, 

without  disease,  in  the  severe  weather — not  in  summer. 


r • , , . ' r, , - 7-oolu«  u‘ou.u  tit  a uoor,  and  oemgtold  to  go  to  the  Mendicity,  ana 

g dead  in  two  or  three  hours.  I have  been  a juror  on  inquests  in  such  cases,  when  verdicts 
Lreturnefd  °f  died  by  starvation.  I may  safely  say,  there  are  from  12,000  to  15,000 
persons  in  actual  want  and  destitution— upwards  of  12,000  persons  now  in  Dublin  who  do  not 
Know  where  they  will  get  a breakfast  to-morrow;  about  70,000  or  80,000  who  would  take 
r4  Tk  the*  lf  tkey  thought  they  could  get  them;  and  have  not  the  means  of 
v Tel;  G-S'  W !en,  * was  an  inspector  I have  often  gone  into  a room  where  I have 
M kj  the  dy,ng>  and  the  dead. 

the  ^ames‘  “ I consider  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  condition  of 

sent^vpar-  nr£nk  !t  W01'se  n°w  than  it  was  seven  years  ago ; never  was  worse  than  the  pre- 
the  lnct  —rn--,L' ere  are™£  al  fimes  unworthy  persons  seeking  relief;  not  much  difference  in 
it.  ^ There  has  been  a gradual  increase  of  applications  in  every  year  except 

■e  was  a greater  number.  The  increase  in  the  population  of 

thp  nnni>  • J *Vion  ttlP. 
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the  year  of  the  snow,  when  there  v 


Dublin  bao  „ ‘^ere  was  a greater  number.  The  increase  m tne  population  «*■ 

rirh  T tnnm  CrPa%  mthe  poor  ; they  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the 

sons' in  a mr.™  o l «C t8  Pers°ns  dying  of  starvation,  I have  seen  18  or  20  per- 

living  in  one  room°  ^ °T  ^ ^eet  stluare>  and  have  heard  of  as  great  a number  as  30  persons 

,kave  tiee]1  about  10  years  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Men- 
y Association,  and  have  resided  in  Dublin,  or  its  vicinity,  for  the  last  28  years,  during  all 
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-which  time  I have  taken  a great  interest  in  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  have  for  some  years  

been  a zealous  advocate  for  the  necessity  of  a compulsory  provision  for  the  poor.  I was  born  Actual 

and  resided  in  England  until  the  year  1806.  Upon  my  first  coming  to  Ireland  I was  struck  with  Condition  op  the 

the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  compared  with  what  I had  been  accustomed  to  observe  ^>Q0R- 

in  England.  During  the  last  20  years  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  poor  at  their 

own  abodes.  I think  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  7,000  aged  and  impotent  poor  in 

Dublin  wholly  unable  to  earn  any  honest  livelihood  from  age,  infirmity,  or  sickness.  I think 

that  there  are,  at  least,  as  many  more  who  are  able  to  earn  something,  but  not  sufficient  to 

enable  them  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  I think  there  are,  at  least,  10,000  more  who 

are  able  to  obtain  a livelihood,  but  who,  from  want  of  employment,  are  in  a state  of  distress, 

and  whose  precarious  earnings  are  preyed  upon  by  the  class  below  them.  If  to  these  are 

added  their  children,  who  are  brought  up  in  rags  and  idleness,  I consider  that  there  are  not 

less  than  30,000  to  35,000  destitute  poor,  requiring  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to 

provide,  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

fr  I have  recently  visited  the  abodes  of  many  poor  families  on  the  books  of  the  Mendicity  who 
were  reported  to  be  sick  by  the  apothecary.  I found  the  whole  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
of  destitution.  I went  upstairs  into  a ruinous  house,  No.  2,  Fordham’s-alley ; upon  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  back-room,  first-floor,  it  was  some  timeb  et'ore  I could  gain  admittance ; 
at  last  the  door  was  opened  by  a young  woman,  quite  ragged,  when  I saw  a very  old  woman 
apparently  70  or  80  years  of  age,  sitting  on  straw,  without  a blanket  or  any  bed-clothes,  and 
hardly  any  covering  on  her  person,  and  not  a vestige  of  furniture  in  the  room.  The  girl  told 
me  that,  the  old  woman,  by  name  Fanny  Duffy,  was  her  mother ; that  she  and  another  girl, 
who  was  in  the  room,  were  her  daughters ; that  her  mother  received  a weekly  allowance  of 
If.  Id.  per  week  from  the  Mendicity,  If.  of  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  lodgers.  I ascertained  from  a boy  who  lived  near  the  house,  that  one  of  the 
daughters  formerly  earned  something  by  selling  some  small  articles  in  a basket  in  the  street, 
and  that  they  had  then  possessed  some  little  furniture ; but  everything  was  swept  away  by 
the  landlord  of  the  room  for  rent.  I did  not  ascertain  what  the  mother  or  other  daughter 
had  been ; the  room  was  about  1 5 feet  square ; the  door  and  windows  all  smashed  and  a 
horrible  smell  pervaded  the  whole  place. 

“I  went  a fe.w  yards  from  that  place  to  No.  58,  Coombe,  when  I inquired  for  James 
Nugent,  who  was  reported  to  be  confined  with  a tumour  in  the  axilla,  in  a very  dirty  room 
and  house,  with  numerous  other  mendicants,  without  bed-clothes.  The  woman  with  whom  he 
lodged  came  down  stairs  to  the  shop,  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  which  was  occupied  as  a 
dairy.  She  told  me  that  he  was  in  a corner  of  the  room  up-stairs,  and  unable  to  stir ; that  he 
complained  of  being  hurt  breaking  stones  at  the  Mendicity ; that  he  was  allowed  6d.  a-week, 
and  that  he  owed  her  If.  6 d.  for  rent,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  do. with  him.  I also  visited 
on  the  same  day  Mary  Carleton,  at  No.  2,  Skinner’s-alley,  who  was  reported  bedridden.  I 
found  her  in  the  front  room  on  the  first  floor.  She  told  me,  and  I think  from  her  appearance 
correctly,  that  she  was  nearly  100  years  of  age.  The  room  was  very  clean,  although  there 
were  five  or  six  pallets  for  stray  lodgers ; she  rented  the  room.  I found  likewise  there  a 
daughter,  who  slept  with  her ; they  were  allowed  If.  a-week  by  the  Mendicity ; the  daughter 
said  she  earned  something  occasionally  as  a charwoman  whenever  she  could ; but  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  week,  previously,  her  earnings  were  5 d.  The  size  of  the  room  was 
about  15  feet  square. 

“The  three  cases  I have  cited  were  selected  casually  from  a list  of  72  returned  by  the  apo- 
thecary as  extern  sick ; and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  only  variance  in  the  others 
would  be  found  to  be  the  disease.” 

Mr.  O'Oallagher,  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent 
Room-keepers,  says,  “ There  was  a case  of  a person  whose  petition  was  sent  out  for  inspection  last 
night,  found  dead  this  morning.  I heard  of  many  instances  of  persons  dying  of  starvation.  I 
do  think  it  probable  that  LOO  persons,  and  upwards,  annually,  may  die  in  Dublin,  of  starvation. 

Poverty  is  still  making  a rapid  progress,  many  persons  having  come  into  Dublin  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  better  their  condition,  not  with  a view  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  society,  as 
there  is  a similar  one  in  most  large  towns,  and  few,  probably,  in  the  country  ever  heard  of 
ours.  On  inspecting  a petitioner  in  Lower  Bridge-street,  on  a recommendation  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  I found  the  man  without  a vestige  of  apparel,  merely  covered  by  an  old  torn  and 
ragged  sheet  He  liad  been  obliged,  from  sickness,  and  as  the  only  means  of  supporting 
his  family,  to  pawn  every  article  of  clothing  in  succession.  His  clothes  were  entirely  gone,  and 
he  had  nothing  whatever  to  lie  upon  but  straw,  which,  from  frequent  use,  was  rendered  as  small 
as  chafii  As  a proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  charity,  this  man  got  sufficient  money  to  redeem 
his  clothing,  and  he  was  recommended  for  employment,  and  never  was  a more  industrious  and 
honest  man  in  employment.  His  father  had  been  a tradesman,  and  he  had  received  a good 
education ; from  reverse  of  fortune  he  became  an  attorney’s  clerk,  at  £1  a-week,  which  he  had 
lost  from  the  sickness  above  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Delahunt  likewise  says,  “ Upon  visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  lodgings,  I have  often  found 
them  literally  naked.  Upon  the  whole,  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  distress  existing  in 
Dublin.  I often  meet  with  cases  of  great  distress  where  the  parties  have  been  respectable  j 
widows  of  clergymen,  doctors,  attorneys,  and  merchants,  and  of  gentlemen  who  had  been 
officers.  We  have  lost  some  of  our  members  (speaking  of  the  Room-keepers’  Society),  who  have 
teen  reduced  by  distress  to  discontinue  their  subscriptions.  I have  known  many  persons  who 
Lad  been  members  of  the  institution  who  have  been  subsequently  obliged  to  seek  relief  from 
*he  institution.’’ 
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LODGING  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  poor  at  their  own  lodgings,  as  visiters,  or  inspectors  of  the  Charitable  Institutions 
in  Dublin.  The  accounts  which  they  give  afford  a most  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  to 
which  they  arc  reduced.  The  rapid  manner  in  which  the  evidence  on  the  subject  was  taken 
by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  account  as  actually  delivered;  the  following,  however,  are 
extracts: — 

Mr.  Delahunt  says,  “ I have  often  seen  three  or  four  families,  four  in  family,  in  a room  about 
10  feet  by  12  feet  square ; and  I have  seen  as  many  as  eight  women  of  different  families  in 
such  a room.  They  generally  have  a little  fire  in  common  among  them.  The  bedding  is 
generally  a little  straw,  or  a rug ; many  I have  seen  on  the  bare  floor.  They  often  are  obliged 
to  burn  the  straw  they  have  for  bedding  to  make  a little  fire." 

Mr.  Charles  Shaqie  said,  “ I have  been  an  inspector  myself  when  not  a president.  I have 
met  with  a father,  mother,  and  eight  children,  lodging  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in  one  bed 
of  straw,  or  litter,  and  nothing  else,  and  three  or  four  other  families  in  the  same  room;  more 
than  16  individuals  in  one  room  12  feet  square,  or  perhaps  14  or  15  feet,  as  the  case  may  he; 
one  or  two  small  windows.  Such  a family  as  consisting  of  a man  and  wife,  and  ten  children, 
would  not  be  taken  in  as  lodgers.  They  engage  the  room  at  about  Lr.  6c?.  or  If.  8 d.  a-week, 
and  let  it  to  other  persons  at  about  3d.  a corner.  I have  seen  six  different  lodgers,  independent 
of  each  other,  in  the  same  room,  men  and  women.  If  a family  taking  in  lodgers  can  clear 
their  rent  they  consider  their  fortunes  made.  A poor  individual  may  get  a.lodging  at  \d.  a-night.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Shore  says,  “ 1$.  6 cl.  or  l.y.  8 d.  a-week  is  the  common  rent  of  a room.  A woman, 
or  woman  and  child,  will  pay  4 d.  a-week  lodging  money ; every  child  beyond  one  an  additional 
penny.” 

Mr.  Barnes  likewise  says,  “ I have  seen  IS  or  20  persons  in  a room  about  12  or  1 3 feet  square. 
I have  heard  of  as  great  a number  as  30  persons  being  in  one  room.  The  principal  person 
who  takes  such  a room  pays  for  it  about  Is.  lOd.  a-week,  and  lets  the  corners  for  5cZ.  each  to 
four  families,  sometimes  as  low  as  3d. ; sometimes  they  have  a horse-cloth,  or  piece  of  old 
carpet,  or  straw.” 

Mr.  Carroll  likewise  says,  “ I have  frequently  seen  14  people  in  one  room,  eight  feet  square, 
not  a window  having  any  glass.  Six  families  I have  witnessed  in  one  room,  without  as  much 
straw  as  would  make  one  bed.” 


DISEASES  OF  THE  POOR. 

From  the  tables  in  the  Statistical  Report  it  appears  that  there  were  under  treatment,  in  the 


course  of  last  year, — 

In  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  ....  754  patients 

Jervis-street  Infirmary 816 

Meath  Hospital 1,605 

Mercer’s  Hospital 711 

Maison  de  Sante 62 

Total  . . . 3,948 


Now,  were  that  number  the  whole  amount  of  poor  persons  who  had  been  inmates  of  an 
hospital  during  the  past  year,  it  would  appear  very  large;  hut- to  this  must  be  added  at  least 

6.000  for  Steven’s  Hospital,  the  Fever  Hospital  in  Cork-street,  the  Surgical  Hospital  in 
Baggot-street,  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  &e.,  and  inasmuch  as  patients  under  ten  years  of 
age  very  rarely  are  admitted  into  an  hospital,  (there  were  none  in  those  inspected  by  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,)  and  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  there  are  more  than  40,000 
persons  above  ten  years  of  age  so  poor  as  to  be,  in  sickness,  fit  objects  for  admission  into  a 
■’charitable  institution,  a dreadful  proof  is  thus  given  of  the  state  of  disease  among  the 
poor;  namely,  that  one-fourth  are  inmates  of  an  hospital  during  the  course  of  the  year; 
but,  if  the  calculation  is  incorrect,  it  can  only  be  to  the  extent  that  there  are  more  than 

40.000  poor  above  ten  years  of  age  in  Dublin ; and  this  calculation  wholly  omits  women 
lying  in.  There  cannot  be  any  great  extent  of  error  in  the  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  hospitals  not  investigated  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners ; but, 
great  as  the  number  of  sick  is  thus  supposed  to  be,  doubtless  many  are  omitted  who,  from 
many  causes,  are  unable  to  obtain  admission.  The  diseases  to  which  the  poor  are  subject,  and 
which  render  them  inmates  of  an  hospital,  are  almost  invariably  represented  to  be  such  as 
arise  from  their  situation,  aggravated  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 
Dr.  Stoker,  physician  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  says,  “ The  great  spread  of  epidemic 

in  Dublin  is  probably  owing  to  the  bad  food  of  the  poor,  and  their  living  much  confined 
together,  and  also  the  high  price  of  fuel.”  There  is  a very  great  amount  of  disease  among 
the  poor,  arising  from  their  misery.  There  are  frequent  cases  of  disease  among  the  poor, 
attributable  to  their  want  of  proper  food  and  their  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  a prevailing 
idea  among  them  that  the  spirits  keep  the  cold  out ; it  is  too  often  the  only  means  they  ha^e 
of  temporary  comfort ; this  necessarily  undermines  the  constitution.  The  poor  patients  from 
the  Liberty  are  often  weak  and  emaciated  from  want  of  proper  food.  A great  number  o e 
poor  are  constantly  weak  and  unhealthy  from  these  causes ; they  are  not  so  naturally.  I 
known  several,  certainly,  but  not  many,  who  have  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  a st3te  ® 
actual  starvation,  who  would  have  perished  if  not  admitted.  When  a poor  man  is  takenin 
is  generally  turned  out  of  his  lodging  by  his  landlord,  who  fears  he  may  lose  his  other  lodgers 
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by  their  apprehension.  I have  often  been  surprised  to  observe  how  seldom  it  occurs  that  the 
poor  feign  disease  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  admission;  I do  not  remember  more  than  two 
or  three  cases.  I have  known  thousands  of  cases  where  extern  patients  have  required  admis- 
sion, and  been  fit  cases  for  admission,  into  an  hospital,  but  could  not  be  received  for  want  of 
room.  In  answer  to  a subsequent  question  Dr.  Stoker  adds,  that  he  had  seen  a very  few  cases 
of  starvation  so  extreme  that,  if  they  had  not  been  admitted,  in  all  probability  death  would 
have  ensued  in  24  hours. 

Dr.  Stoker  says,  “ I have  been  connected  with  the  different  medical  institutions  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  for  the  last  35  years,  and  physician  to  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital  for  the  last 
31  years,  during  which  time  I have  had  great  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  which  have  led  to  the  conviction  in  my  mind  that  a great  part  of  the 
disease  of  the  poor  is  attributable  to  their  want  of  proper  food.  As  an  instance  of  it,  during 
the  year  1819  there  was  a very  severe  epidemic  in  Dublin,  and  a large  amount  of  subscriptions 
was  raised,  and  great  part  of  it  expended  in  the  purchase  of  food,  and  immediately  the  violence 
and  extent  of  fever  diminished ; as  soon  as  these  funds  were  exhausted,  and  the  poor  were 
again  driven  to  their  own  resources,  it  again  commenced  spreading.  The  prooress  of  this 
fever  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  malignity ; in  1823  it  became  combined  with  influenza, 
and  the  mortality  became  very  great;  in  the  year  1831  it  became  combined  with  cholera^ 
when  its  ravages  became  still  greater.  Again ; as  another  proof  in  support  of  my  opinion* 
when  the  cholera  broke  out,  and.  a subscription  was  raised  in  some  parishes,  it  was  applied  to 
fumigating  the  lodgings  of  the  poor,  and  similar  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  contagion ; 
but  in  those  parts  where  I had  the  direction  of  the  money  it  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
bedding  to  keep  the  poor  from  the  damp  floor,  and  in  providing  them  with  food,  and  there  the 
plague  almost  immediately  abated.  It  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that,  although  Dublin  is  well 
supplied  with  largely-endowed  and  noble  institutions,  the  funds  are  not  applied  in  the  best 
way  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  sufficient  accommodation  for  fever  patients ; there 
is  too  great  a dread  of  contagion;  and  I am  convinced  that  many  of  the  poor  perish  with 
fever  from  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  for  such  patients.” 

Mr.  Campbell,  apothecai’y  to  Mercer’s  Hospital,  makes  the  following  statement: — “Almost 
every  day  of  the  week  applications  are  made  to  be  admitted  by  persons  suffering  from  cold, 
starvation,  and  poverty,  more  than  any  serious  disease.  A great  portion  of  the  disease  among 
the  poor  is  aggravated  from  want  of  proper  food  and  clothing.  Very  frequent  cases  of  accident 
are  brought,  having  occurred  to  persons  with  scarcely  any  clothing;  in  many  of  the  accident 
cases  the  patients  are  brought  in  greatly  emaciated,  which  must  have  been  the  case  before  they 
received  the  injury.” 

Mr.  Abraham  Palmer,  11  years  surgeon  to  Mercer’s  Hospital,  says,  “An  immense  quantity 
of  disease  exists  among  the  poor  from  the  bad  diet  and  bad  clothing,  and  bad  lodging  of  the 
poor;  the  children,  likewise,  are  subject  to  many  diseases  from  their  feeding  on  raw  vegetables 
and  other  most  unwholesome  food,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  district.  The  diseases  of  the  poor  proceeding  from  these  causes  tend  very 
much  to  the  shortening  of  life.” 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  as  given  by  these  highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  their 
own  very  words ; observation  or  comment  can  add  nothing  to  its  force. 


STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  POOR. 

It  would  be  most  needlessly  lengthening  this  Report  to  dwell  for  any  considerable  time  upon 
the  evidence  which  has  been  given  as  to  the  diminished  means  of  obtaining  profitable  employ- 
ment, with  which  the  poor  have  had  in  latter  years  to  contend.  To  have  sifted  the  statements 
made  by  the  different  gentlemen  under  examination,  and  to  have  ascertained  the  precise 
grounds  upon  which  their  opinions  rested,  or  to  have  called  upon  them  to  point  out  the  extent 
of  distress  which  they  all  agreed  that  the  increasing  want  of  employment  had  produced,  or  to 
trace  it  from  its  proximate  up  to  its  remote  cause,  would  have  been  to  engage  in  an  investiga- 
tion which,  however  interesting  and  important,  was  perfectly  irrelevant  to  that  branch  of  the 
Inquiry  to  which  their  attention  was  directed;  and,  above  all,  an  investigation  in  which  one 
step  would  have  led  to  another,  and  placed  them  in  a course  from  which  they  might  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  withdraw.  Further,  therefore,  than  the  general  question  exem- 
plificative only  of  opinions  as  to  the  means  of  employment  for  the  poor,  no  evidence  has  been 
given. 

Mr.  Halliday  says,  “ The  cotton,  silk,  and  tabinet  manufactures  of  Dublin  have  been  almost 
annihilated.  'I’he  loss  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  establishment  in  other  places  of  large  factories,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power.  The 
woollen  manufacture  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition.  Formerly  there  -were  many  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  Liberty  in  Dublin,  and  now  there  are  very  few  there. 
But  some  very  large  woollen  factories  have  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
and  one  of  these  factories  does  as  much  work  as  10  or  15  of  the  factories  which  were  formerly 
in  the  Liberty,  and  with  at  least  one-third  less  hands  than  were  employed  in  10  or  15  of  the 
| factories  which  were  at  work  in  1804  or  1805. 

“ In  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  there  was  more  woollen  cloth  made  in  Ireland 
■than  ever  was  made  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  factory  system ; probably 
one-third  more.  The  year  1825  (the  year  of  the  panic,  as  it  has  been  termed)  was  ruinous  to 
™any  of  the  small  woollen  manufacturers.  The  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties  had  also  an 
effect  on  their  prosperity. 

“ There  is  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  woollen  goods  now  manufactured  which  were 

manufactured  in  the  year  1824. 

P 
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“ I do  not  think  that  there  has  recently  been  any  great  diminution  in  the  shoe  manufacture 
“The  export  to  England  of  leather  has  increased,  and  the  importation  from  England  has 
diminished;  but  I do  not  consider  that  the  manufacture  of  leather  has  increased  in  Dublin.” 
Mr.  Barnes,  musical-instrument  maker,  says,  “ The  means  of  employment  are  generally 
diminishing,  owing  to  the  increasing  absence  of  persons  capable  of  giving  employment.  There 
has  been  a continued  diminution  of  trade  in  Dublin  for  the  last  16  years.  One  cause  of  dis- 
tress is  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duties,  and  another  is  the  withdrawal  of 
many  public  offices  from  Dublin,  which  has  caused  a loss  of  so  much  money  previously  spent 
in  Dublin.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  103  Noblemen  residing  in  Dublin ; now  there  are  two. 
There  has  been  a considerable  less  demand  for  articles  of  luxury.  Five  years  ago  I had  four 
times  as  many  persons  employed  under  me  as  at  present.  I am  in  the  brass  part  of  a musical 
establishment ; the  foreman  of  the  wood  department  had  three  times  as  many.  The  shoe- 
makers are  at  present  in  the  most  distressed  state.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Shore  says,  “ I consider  the  failure  of  manufacturers,  silk-weavers,  and  glovers, 
has  been  a great  cause  of  distress.  I do  not  think  that,  as  a trade,  the  shoemakers  are  much 
distressed.” 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  relative  to  the  Mendicity  Association,  says, 
« Other  matters  besides  the  price  of  food  must,  however,  be  taken  into  account  to  explain  the 
rise  in  our  numbers,  since  1825  particularly.  About  this  time  a very  serious,  and  in  its  pro- 
gress, at  least,  a very  distressing  change  was  taking  place  in  several  important  manufactures 
in  this  city.  The  alteration  in  the  silk  duties,  by  withdrawing  the  protecting  duty  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  the  erection  of  extensive  silk-mills  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  improved  and  expensive  machinery,  combined  with  the  multiplication  of  large  factories 
in  England,  affected  for  a time  most  injuriously  the  manufacturing  poor  of  Dublin.  Large 
numbers  of  these  poor  subsequently  found  their  way  to  the  scene  of  employment.  It  appeared, 
from  the  Report  of  the  Relief  Committee  in  1829,  that  1,600  of  the  manufacturing  poor  were 
transmitted  to  England  by  the  committee.  There  is  hardly  any  subject  so  melancholy  to 
notice  as  the  evidence  relating  to  the  distress  of  the  female  poor.  Wretched  as  is  represented 
the  condition  oE  the  other  sex,  to  them  there  still  remain  open  some  channels  of  labour ; but  to 
the  female,  except  servitude,  there  is  hardly  any,  and  the  annals  of  poverty  are  accordingly 
filled  with  the  miseries  of  females.” 

“ By  the  statistical  tables  it  appears  that  they  form  an  immense  majority  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  Mendicity,  where  the  able-bodied  are  employed  in  the  laborious  occupation  of 
breaking  stones,  for  want  of  any  other  more  suitable  employment ; and,  even  subject  to  this 
ordeal — to  prove  the  reality  of  their  distress  and  want  of  employment — the  number  of  able- 
bodied  females  is  found  constantly  to  amount  to  quadruple  that  of  able-bodied  men.” 

Mr.  John  Ch  ehan  likewise  says,  “ The  rate  of  wages  for  female  servants  is  about  £3,  which 
is  so  low  that  when  old  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  distress.” 

Mr.  CcirrolF's  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  says,  “ The  female  sex  has  more  rapidly 
become  impoverished,  being  seldom  brought  up  to  trade.” 

The  extensive  improvements  which  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  Dublin  have  within  a com- 
paratively speaking  recent  period  undergone,  the  large  number  of  good  and  substantial  houses 
fit  for  the  reception  of  families  of  respectability  which  have  still  more  recently  been  erected, 
would  seem  to  show  that  some  branches  of  trade,  at  least,  can  have  undergone  no  material 
depression ; but  they  are  branches  in  which  there  has  been  always  a sufficient  supply  of  hands 
from  persons  brought  up  to  them ; to  which  the  unemployed  manufacturer  or  tradesman 
could  never  either  turn  his  own  hands,  or  find  the  means  of  bringing  up  his  children.  In 
most  branches  of  manufacture  habits  are  acquired  which  totally  incapacitate  the  workman  for 
any  other  employment.  Temporary  want  of  employment  not  merely  depAves  him  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  during  the  period,  but  renders  him,  when  labour  is  again  more  in 
demand,  less  expert,  and  consequently  less  able  to  work ; and  if,  in  the  mean  lime,  he  has 
been  driven  to  attempt  to  gain  a livelihood  in  any  other  labour,  his  hands  are  become  unable 
to  resume  their  former  wonted  occupation  with  that  degree  of  skill  which  an  employer  requires; 
his  former  trade  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  to  him  the  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood, 
while  early  habits  have  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  occupation  to  which,  too  late  in  life,  he  has 
had  recourse.  Intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  the  comparative  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  poor,  and  the  comparative  wages  of  labour  in  the  same  trades  or 
occupations  at  different  periods ; but,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  these  subjects  did  not  form 
a topic  for  inquiry. 


EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

One  of  the  more  common  notions  prevalent  is,  that  much  of  the  distress  amongst  the  poor  is 
attributable  to  their  habit  of  contracting  early  and  improvident  marriages.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  should  hazard  any  opinion  of  their  own.  The  subject  was, 
ko^ever,  upon  several  occasions  introduced  by  witnesses  under  examination. 

. Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  says,  “ I consider  the  poor  are  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  mar- 
nage ; they  consider  they  cannot  be  worse.” 

Mr.  Holliday  says,  “ I have  known  paupers  in  the  institution  (the  Mendicity)  to  marry,  and 
the  poor  in  general  marry  very  young.  Upon  asking  a man  who  had  married  when  young 
(and  without  a certainty  of  being  able  to  support  a family),  what  could  induce  him  to  com- 
mit such  an  imprudent  act,  he  replied  to  the  effect  that  unless  he  had  married  early  his 
children  would  not  be  old  enough  to  take  care  of  him  when  he  became  too  old  to  provide  for 
himself.  ’ 

Mr.  Barnes  says,  “ Thoughtless  marriages  have  caused  the  increasing  population.  Early 
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marriages,  from  20  to  25,  among  them  (the  poor)  are  veiy  common ; after  that  age  they 
become  more  cautious.” 

Mr.  Abbott  says,  “The  poor  consider  it  much  better  to  contract  improvident  marriages  than 
to  live  in  a state  of  concubinage,  from  a conscientious  feeling.” 


MORAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR. 

Of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  state  of  the  poor,  there  is  none  so  deeply  interesting 
as  an  inquiry  into  their  moral  condition.  The  want  of  employment,  of  which  such  universal 
complaint  is  made,  must,  of  necessity,  induce  idleness,  from  whence  springs  almost  every  other 
evil  to  a country.  Amongst  a people  for  whom  no  sufficient  remunerative  employment  is  to  be 
found,  all  cannot  long  withstand  the  temptations  which  surround  them  to  commence  a course 
of  vice  and  profligacy,  and  at  last,  losing  all  desire  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  to  engage 
in  those  vagrant  habits  which  disgrace  this  unhappy  country,  and  form  the  perpetual  record, 
not  merely  of  the  vices  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  but  of  the  folly  of  the  higher  orders 
in  omitting  to  have  recourse  to  every  expedient  to  provide  them  with  the  means  for  obtaining  a 
sustenance  by  honest  industry.  The  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
with  their  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  seem  rather  to  have 
confined  their  observations  to  their  moral  character ; for,  that  their  moral  condition  is  below  that 
standard  which  ought  to  characterize  the  lower  orders  of  every  nation,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is 
merely  asserting  in  other  words  that  they  are  poorer.  But  the  evidence  at  the  same  time 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  faults  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irish  are  faults  of  circumstance, 
not  of  character,  and  that  naturally  they  are  as  much  inclined  to  industry  and  honesty,  and 
have  as  great  a regard  for  integrity,  as  the  move  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Mr.  Abbott  says,  "As  an  instance  of  the  willingness  of  the  women  to  work,  able-bodied  women 
leave  the  institution  to  weed  in  the  vegetable  gardens  about  the  city,  and  return  to  the  institu- 
tion with  better  clothes ; there  is  always  a great  diminution  of  their  number  in  summer.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  cholera  we  had  to  open  a small  cholera  hospital  ; the  women  in  the 
Mendicity  offered  to  be  employed  as  nurses,  and  they  behaved  so  well  that,  by  the  good  charac- 
ters they  thus  earned,  we  were  enabled  to  get  them  situations  in  the  country,  and  other  cholera 
hospitals,  and  thus  got  rid  of  many.  The  humanity  of  the  poor  is  very  great  towards  one 
another.  Generally  the  deserted  orphans  are  brought  by  women  having  children  of  their  own, 
and,  when  asked  have  they  not  enough  of  their  own  to  burthen  us  with,  they  reply  ‘ It  is  a poor 
orphan.’  ” 

Mr.  Simon  Graves  says,  “ I think  the  inmates  of  the  institution  (the  Mendicity)  are  generally 
pleased  to  bo  employed,  and  anxious  to  work,  and  especially  when  we  require  them  to  pay  for 
their  food.”  Any  evidence  drawn  from  observations  of  the  inmates  of  the  Mendicity  must  ne- 
cessarily, above  all  others,  command  attention.  Similar  opinions  are,  however,  almost  universally 
entertained  by  tire  gentlemen  connected  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
whose  acquaintance,  and  habits  of  conversing  with  the  poor,  render  them  doubtless  best  qua- 
lified to  form  a correct  judgment. 

Mr.  Murray  says,  “ I think  the  poor  are  generally  industrious  and  honest.  I have  seen  poor 
persons  who  have  sent  petitions  to  my  division,  and  in  the  mean  time  have  got  employment, 
and,  when  the  inspector  has  visited  them,  have  thanked  him,  but  declined  assistance.  Labour 
is  what  they  want,  not  charity ; they  arc  naturally  independent,  I think  as  much  now  as  ever 
they  were.  I think  there  is  not  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor  of  disinclination  to  work  for 
part  of  the  week,  if  that  part  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  subsistence.”  Mr.  Delahunt 
corroborates  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  poor  generally  not  to  prefer  alms  to  the  profits 
of  their  own  industry.  He  says  he  has  often  known  individuals  who  have  applied  for  relief 
refuse  it  upon  getting  employment,  especially  mechanics.  Upon  the  general  question,  however, 
as  to  then  moral  condition,  he  does  not  think  there  has  been  any  difference  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe  says,  “ Though  prone  to  drink,  from  frequent  observation,  I am  sure 
that  they  preserve  a sense  of  propriety  of  which  persons  of  higher  life  have  no  conception.  I 
have  found  the  respect  for  the  sex  universally  prevail  among  the  poor.” 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Carroll  were  likewise  of  opinion  that,  the  morals  of  the  poor  have 
rather  improved  in  the  last  seven  years.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  system  of  visit- 
ing the  poor,  adopted  by  several  of  the  charitable  associations  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  pool’.  It  is  almost  universally  found  that  those  who  know  most 
of  the  poor,  who,  instead  of  wrapping  themselves  up  at  a distance,  and  contenting  themselves 
with  scattering  their  alms,  heedless  whether  they  fall  on  the  worthy  or  the  unworthy,  make 
themselves  really  acquainted  with  their  condition,  their  habits,  their  way  of  thinking,  and  their 
motives  for  acting,  are  the  last  to  draw  an  unfavourable  picture  of  their  moral  condition;  though 
they  cannot  hilly  enter  into  the  feelings  which  utter  destitution  will  induce,  they  will  be  more 
apt  to  sympathize  with  their  wants  than  to  condemn  their  faults. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shore , however,  says, I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  sinks  with  their  ne- 
cessities ; they  acquire  a degree  of  indifference  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  arouse  them ; but 
I think  the  moral  condition  of  the  employed  is  improving.  I think  it  is  capable  of  further 
improvement  in  the  children  of  even  the  lowest  class.  The  poor  seem  to  consider  there  is  no 
moral  turpitude  in  being  impostors.”  The  latter  appears  to  be  merely  an  observation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  beggars  who  are  to  be  met  with ; his  first  one  is  doubtless  too  true, 
though  Mr.  Shore  seems  hardly  sufficiently  inclined  to  place  the  blame  for  the  injury  thus 
inflicted  on  the  country  where  it  most  justly  belongs. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Shore’s  favourable  opinion  respecting  the  employed  poor  may  be  quoted 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howell,  who  has  a large  number  of  men  constantly  in  his  employ,  and 
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paying  from  £120  to  £130  per  week  in  wages  to  workmen  having  a great  deal  of  his 

Moral  Condition  property  in  their  hands,  and  who  says,  nevertheless,  that  even  a temporary  want  of  honesty 
of  the  Poor.  does  not  occur  once  in  three  years.  There  is  another  test  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
consider  may  be  adopted  for  trying  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  namely,  their  punctuality 
in  the  repayment  of  loans  advanced  to  them  by  the  different  loan  societies  into  which  their  in- 
quiries extended,  namely,  the  Meath  Charitable  Loan,  and  the  Loan  Branch  of  the  Industrious 
Poor  Society,  and  the  Charitable  Association.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  societies 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  its  transactions  are  upon  a very  extensive  scale,  and  that  the 
benefits  which  it  has  conferred  are  to  be  rated  very  high.  The  losses  which  it  has  sustained 
during  the  last  four  years  are  exceedingly  trifling ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  payment 
is  always  enforced  from  the  security  of  the  borrowers  who  become  defaulters  ; and  the  pro- 
portion which  the  sums  received  from  the  securities  bears  to  those  repaid  by  the  borrowers 
has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of 
this  institution  are  not  that  class  whose  conduct  affords  any  evidence  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  poor,  that  they  are  picked  men,  and  that  none  but  persons  of  known  good  cha- 
racter can  receive  loans,  or  be  in  a situation  to  apply  for  such  assistance,  as  none  others 
could  induce  respectable  and  solvent  householders  to  become  security  for  them ; but,  never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  fact  of  a large  number  of  distressed  persons  in 
Dublin  being  able  to  obtain  good  security  argues  much  in  favour  of  the  honesty  and 
integrity  which  generally  pervade  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  This  fact  is  incontro- 
vertibly  proved  from  the  evidence,  that,  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
there  are  a large  number  whose  character  for  integrity  is  such  as  to  enable  each  of  them 
to  induce  not  less  than  two  householders  to  become  security  for  them.  But  let  us  turn 
to  the  next  similar  piece  of  evidence,  that  given  by  the  Industrious  Poor  Society.  The 
operations  of  this  institution  are  very  limited,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  them  are  more  important,  for  there  are  more  facts  upon  which  a conclusion 
favourable  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor  may  be  drawn.  Here  the  securities  are  only 
liable  to  make  good  one-half  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  defaults  of  the  borrowers.  This 
fact  might,  perhaps,  be  presumed  to  operate  prejudicially  to  the  securities,  by  making  them 
less  careful  for  whom  they  became  responsible  ; but  as  this  may  be  met  by  the  supposition, 
that,  as  half  the  loss  falls  on  the  institution,  the  latter  would  be  more  careful  in  granting  an 
application  than  if  they  had  security  for  the  whole  debt,  no  very  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  But  let  us  take  the  facts  as  proved,  namely,  that  during  the  years  1832  and 
1833,  the  sum  of  £189.  3s.  was  lent  in  small  loans,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  10v.  each,  and  that  the 
total  loss  upon  such  loans  to  the  society,  either  from  the  defaults  of  the  borrowers,  or  the  in- 
solvency of  their  securities,  amounted  to  £1.  18s.  8d.  The  maximum  of  defaults  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  the  supposition  that  in  every  case  the  securities  paid  the  whole  of  then-  pro- 
portion of  loss,  and  is  therefore  double  the  loss  sustained  by  the  institution,  and  must  be  stated 
at  £3.  17s.  4d.  Here  the  evidence  goes  a step  further  than  that  obtained  in  the  previous  case, 
and  proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  proportion  of  loss,  the  loans  advanced  to 
the  poor  objects  of  this  institution’s  benevolence  were  faithfully  and  honestly  repaid — a de°ree 
of  virtue  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  which  those  who  have  not  experienced  the 
temptations  and  trials  to  which  a life  of  misery  and  privation  exposes  its  victims  can  hardly 
appreciate ; nor  is  it  right  even  to  accuse  of  dishonesty  all  whom  necessity  has  prevented  from 
repaying  the  sums  they  have  borrowed.  How  many  unforeseen  calamities  may  have  deprived 
them  of  that  opportunity,  which  they  may,  doubtless,  anxiously  desire,  of  showing  their  grati- 
tude  by  their  punctuality  in  discharging  their  debt,  and  have  blasted  the  prospects  which  the 
rehef  they  had  received  had  raised ! 

Upon  the  inquiry,  into  the  last  of  these  three  institutions,  indeed,  Mr’  Porter  stated  that  he 
considered  the  principal  cause  of  distress  to  be  the  want  of  employment ; other  causes,  however, 
might  be  assigned  for  instance,  the  almost  total  want  of  principle  in  the  poor ; that  this  had 
been  proved  by  his  own  experience,  which  he  illustrates  by  saying,  “When  first  I became 
connected  with  the  society  I proposed  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  without  security,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  make  trial  of  the  plan,  a sum  of  money,  £5,  was  allocated  tome  from  the  regular 
loan  tund  of  the  charity.  I think  there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  in  which  the 
whole  money  was  repaid  out  of  from  25  to  30  cases.  This  observation  refers  to  my  first  deal- 
ings with  those  cases.  All  of  the  persons  paid  some  few  instalments,  some  as  much  as  5s.  or 
os.  out  of  10.y.,  and  then  in  one  sum  paid  the  balance,  and  applied  for  a new  loan,  which,  in 
many  cases,  was  not  paid  in  whole  or  in  part.  After  my  entire  dealings  with  the  poor,  I found 
but  two  cases  in  which  perfect  honesty  appeared  to  actuate  them  throughout ; each  of  those 
cases  had,  perhaps,  five  or  six  loans.”  The  Assistant  Commissioners  by  no  means  coincide 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Porter,  that  the  fact  which  he  states  is  an  instance  of  the  total  want  of 
principle  of  the  poor.  Setting  aside  the  evidence  of  the  success  of  other  loan  societies,  setting 
aside  that  he  still  is  a member,  they  do  not  think  his  facts  at  all  bear  out  the  conclusion  which 
he  draws  from  them;  but  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  this  very 
society  to  which  he  contributes,  and  of  which  he  is  a member  of  the  committee,  still  continues 
to  advance  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  safely 
presumed  that  neither  his  colleagues  nor  the  subscribers  to  the  Loan  Fund  agree  with  him  in 
opinion,  the  safer  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  he  has  proved  rather  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment m selecting  proper  objects  for  relief  than  the  total  want  of  principle  in  the  poor.  The 
oeuments  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  required  to  show  the  success  of  the  General 
oan  Branch  of  the  Charitable  Association  have  not  vet  been  furnished  to  them;  but  this 
lact  is  ot  importance,  that  it  has  existed  some  years,  and  is  in  full  operation  at  present 

I hat  imposture  prevails  to  a considerable  extent  amongst  the  lowest  class  of  the  poor  in 
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Dublin,  all  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  tends  to  show.  Mr.  Porter 
says,  “Another  instance  of  the  want  of  proper  feeling  may  be  discovered  in  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  to  magmly  then*  distress ; to  excite  sympathy  and  procure  relief,  thev  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  grossest  untruths  for  the  purpose.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  and 
tends  to  increase  their  poverty,  and  to  demoralize  the  poor  in  every  way.”  The  fact,  likewise 
that  the  Society  lor  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers,  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society' 
the  Benevolent  Strangers  Friend  Society,  and  the  Charitable  Association,  all  annually  relieve 
to  a certain  extent,  a large  number  of  the  poor  in  Dublin,  that  they  all  of  them  previously 
institute  a rigorous  inquiry  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  applicants  for  their  bounty,  and 
that  their  aid  is  extended  to  none  but  those  whose  characters  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation, 
appears,  of  itself,  calculated  to  assist  materially  in  drawing  a correct,  conclusion  as  to  the  moral 
condition  generally  ol  tho  poor  in  Dublin ; and  the  statement  which  has  been  made,  that  these 
charitable  institutions  most  materially  exercise  a salutary  influence  upon  their  character  and 
conduct,  appears  to  rest  upon  the  most  solid  testimony. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  already  stated  that  imposture  prevails  amono-  the  lower 
orders,  but  they  are  anxious  to  guard  against,  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a fallacy,  namely 
that  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  professed  mendicants  is  a just  cause  for  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  1 orter  against  (it  is  to  bo  feared)  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  nation, 
the  Irish  poor.  ELscwhcro  will  bo  found  such  remarks  as  suggest  themselves  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  relative  to  mendicancy ; and  they  will  have  occasion  to  treat  separately  that 
which  is  the  most  extensive  and  deeply-pervading  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

In  stating  the  information  which  tho  Assistant  Commissioners  have  received  upon  this 
subject,  they  cannot  help  again  repeating  that  it  was  only  introduced  incidentally  by  the 
witnesses  under  examination,  and  that  their  present  observations  are  mere  obiter  dicta.  All 
the  witnesses  who  were  examined  stated  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits 
1S  mfrUlt  u cause  of  that  misery  which  so  extensively  pervades  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

I here  arc  few  persons  who  appear  to  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  this  most,  important 
subject  as  Mr.  Ilalliday,*  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  consider  themselves  fortunate  in 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  recording  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Halliday  says — “ Amongst  the  causes  of  poverty  are  the  want  of  employment  for 
women,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining,  and  the  excessive  use  of,  ardent  spirits. 

“ In  those  years  in  which  distillation  was  stopped  there  was  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
criminal  commitments  at  the  police  offices  in  Dublin ; and  an  increase  throughout  the 
country  in  the  importation  and  consumption  of  those  articles  which  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  classes,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  woollen  cloth,  and  cotton  goods. 

“ An  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  at  the  police  offices,  and  a diminution  in  the  im- 
portation  of  the  articles  referred  to,  have  followed  the  resumption  of  distillation. 

“ Sickness  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  like- 
m«mv?en  . inisllccl  bY  a diminution  in  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits. 

“ Ihc  periods  at  which  distillation  was  stopped  wore  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  in  which  the 
contrary  result  to  that  described  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  might  have  been  expected 
hat  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  food  would  have  driven  many  to  crime,  and  deprived  them 
0t  tv?  mAeai?s  °f  Purcllasi.11g.  articles  of  luxury  and  comfort.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  observations  upon  the  im- 
portant  facts  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  evidence,  but  simply  refer  to  the  following  tables,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Report,  namely,— 

A Return  from  tho  Hoad  Office  of  Police  of  the  Number  of  Persons  disposed  of  at  the 
Divisional  Police  Offices  from  the  year  1811  to  the  year  1814. 

i one  Sta!o“eut  tbe  Quantitio3  of  particular  Articles  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  year 
loUo  to  1816.  *' 

Mr.  Madden,  secretary  to  tho  Grocers’  Company,  says — “ I am  of  opinion  that  dram- 
rinking  and  drunkenness  have  increased  considerably  among  tho  poorer  portion  of  the  people 
his  country  during  16  or  18  years  past;  for  it  is  a universally-admitted  fact  that  at  all 
imes  poverty  created  a propensity  for  the  inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  other 
cious  habits;  and,  during  tho  period  I have  mentioned,  many  thousand  persons  became 
wrT  k m n0t  theretofore  hecn  so ; and  those  who  were  then  poor  have  since  become 
e chedly  poor  (there  may  be  a few  isolated  cases  to  which  this  would  not  apply)  ; and,  in 
of  tll0S(T  cbangQS  for  the  worse  have  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  ana  situation 

J y People,  so  did  they  bocome  more  addicted  t.o  drunkenness  and  vice.  And 
th  ^ am  ini0t  0nly  °P:*I“on>  hut,  convinced,  that,  if  the  people  had  remunerative  employment, 
affl^^0  • i,n0t  88  much  drunkenness  and  crime  in  this  country  as  it  is  and  has  been 
snir't r ’ *'0r  reC0,?rsQ generally  had  to  the  public  house,  and  to  the  inordinate  use  of 
p 1 uous _ hquors,  to  dispel  the  anguish  incidental  to  distress  and  despair,  which  want  of 
unerativc  employment  invariably  generates.” 

r'  | likewise,  who,  having  been  a visiter  to  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  might  be 
obs  °Se*  ° •ve  a very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  makes  the  following 
ervations  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners : — ■ 


an,i  Gentleman  w°s  for  many  years  honorary  secretary  to  the  Dublin  Mendicity  Institution, 
a 18  now  secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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“ I believe  many  of  the  poor  habitually,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  each  week,  expend  in 

Use  and  Abuse  of  the  public  house  a considerable  part  of  their  earnings,  and,  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of 
Ardent  Spirits,  their  families,  have  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker’s,  where  they  deposit  their  necessary  apparel; 

these  articles  they  again  release  on  Saturday  night.  This  system  indulged  in,  together  with 
the  sums  expended  in  drink,  abstract  from  the  poor  much  of  their  earnings,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  alike  injurious  to  their  comforts  and  their  morals.” 

It  is  right,  likewise,  to  state  that  the  medical  gentlemen  who  were  examined  by  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  gave  their  valuable  testimony  to  the  important  fact,  that  the  diseases  to 
which  the  poor  are  subject  are  greatly  aggravated  by,  and  might,  in  some  not  unfrequent 
instances,  be  traced  directly  to,  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits. 

Dr.  Stoker,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  stated  that  “ there  are  frequent 
cases  of  disease  among  the  poor  attributable  to  their  want  of  proper  food,  and  their  abuse  of 
ardent  spirits.” 

“ It  is  a prevailing  idea  among  them  that  the  spirits  keep  the  cold  out ; it  is  too  often  the 
only  means  they  have  of  temporary  comfort ; this  necessarily  undermines  the  constitution.” 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  likewise  stated  that  “ there  are  very  few  of  the  poor  who  have  not  a dash 
of  scrofula,  which  is  brought  on  and  aggravated  by  damp,  want  of  clothing,  and  deficient 
nourishment,  and  to  some  extent  by  taking  ardent  spirits  upon  an  empty  stomach.” 

Mr.  Pan,  apothecary  to  the  Meath  Hospital,  says — “ I have  always  remarked  that  the 
heaviest  days  at  the  dispensary  of  the  Meath  Hospital  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday.  This  I attribute  to  the  quantity  of  whiskey  which  is  drunk  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, which,  taken  by  persons  in  want  of  sufficient  food,  makes  them  require  medical  assistance 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Wednesday  they  are  a little  recovered,  and  do  not  come  till 
Thursday,  when  the  whiskey  fever  again  requires  their  attendance.  On  Saturday  the  influx 
is  attributable  to  their  requiring  medicine  for  the  next  day,  the  dispensary  not  being  open  on 
that  day.  I have,  likewise,  always  observed  that  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  occur 
on  Saturday  night,  attributable  to  the  same  cause ; there  are  generally  four  or  five  cases  of 
accident  brought  to  the  hospital  on  Sunday,  which,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  accidents 
which  have  come  under  my  observation,  have  had  their  origin  in  drunkenness.  Accidents 
often  happen  to  children  from  the  drunkenness  of  their  parents.  I have  likewise  observed 
that  fast-days  are  great  days  for  drinking  ; they  drink  instead  of  eating.  I have  been  told  by 
grocers  that  they  retail  more  whiskey  on  fast- days  than  on  any  other  day,  except  Saturday.  A 
man  was  recently  a patient  at  the  dispensary,  and  had  a tumour  taken  from  his  head,  about 
the  size  of  a walnut;  he  appeared  a very  decent  man,  but  afterwards  took  so  much  porter 
that  erysipelas  came  on,  and  he  died.” 

Mr.  Martin,  however,  says — "I  do  not  think  there  are  more  spirits  drunk  now  than  formerly; 

I think  less.  I think  they  cannot  obtain  it,  from  poverty.” 

In  this  Mr.  Howell  appears  to  agree.  He  says,  “ My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  is  not  more  extensive  now  than  at  any  former  period.  It  does,  how- 
ever, prevail  to  a very  considerable  extent.  I am  surprised  that  it  does  not  more.  I think  that 
the  chief  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  great  want  of  comfort  to  which  the  poor  are  subject,  owing  to 
the  high  rents  they  pay  for  their  lodgings,  their  earnings  being  preyed  upon  by  the  class 
below  them,  as  well  as  the  high  price  of  fuel,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  their  children, 
which  induces  them  to  frequent  public  houses,  and  which  brings  them  into  bad  company,  and 
they  become  reckless  and  improvident  By  the  expression  that  the  poor  are  preyed  upon  by 
the  class  below  them,  I mean  that  their  rooms  are  generally  portioned  out  to  the  very  lowest, 
who  are  in  a state  of  the  greatest  destitution,  and  are  partakers  of  their  bounty.  The  poor 
are  exceedingly  kind  to  those  who  are  in  as  great,  or  greater,  distress  than  themselves.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  I have  often  offered  it, 
and  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  refused.  Generally  speaking,  I think  there  is  not  more 
intemperance  among  the  poor  than  among  the  higher  orders.” 

Mr.  Murray,  who  had  kept  a grocer’s  shop  for  the  last .18  or  20  months,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  practice  of  the  foremen  of  tradespeople  bringing  the 
persons  in  their  employ  into  a public  house  to  be  paid,  and  stated  that  there  was  more  whiskey 
drunk  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  than  during  any  other  part  of  the  week. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  prevails  appears  at  first 
sight  somewhat  contradictory.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Rogers,  inspector  of  the  Mendicity, 
perhaps  may  be  considered  likely  to  point  out  how  it  may  be  reconciled.  It  is  as  follows : 

" I have  often  taken  up  both  men  and  women  in  a state  of  intoxication.  I have  sometimes 
seen  persons  whom  I knew  to  be  beggars  going  in  and  out  of  whiskey-shops.  I have  seen 
them  begging  after.  I had  seen  them  begging,  and  then  I Have  apprehended  them.” 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  mention  is  thus  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  better  evidence  than  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  street  inspector,  in  the  employ  of  the  Men- 
dicity Association ; and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  to  learn  that  they  whose  profits  (if  they 
deserve  the  name)  are  made  without  industry  should  be  spent  without  hope ; and  it  may* 
perhaps,  be  considered  by  no  means  inconsistent  that  there  may  be  a large  number  of  poor 
who  spend  then1  days  in  unobtrusive  and  unnoticed  misery  and  wretchedness,  uncorrupted  by 
drunkenness,  and  perhaps  unable  by  any  means  to  procure  ardent  spirits,  while  vagrants  who 
are  constantly  exposed  to  observation  are  the  class  chiefly  addicted  to  this  lamentable  vice. 

The  facilities  for  obtaining  ardent  spirits  are  represented  to  be  lamentably  great.  The  sale 
of  drams  is  not  confined  to  the.  public  houses,  but  prevails  to  a very  great  extent  among  the 
grocers.  In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  lamentable  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  it  ^ 
of  considerable  importance  to  inquire  into  me  law  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  spirits, 
difference  of  opinion  may  appear  to  prevail  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  spirits  in  grocers  shops 
or  in  public  houses  is  the  greater  evil.  Mr.  Madden,  who  for  upwards  of  20  years  had  been 
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acquainted  with  the  grocery  trade,  and  had  carried  it  on  by  wholesale  and  retail,  has  stated 
that  during  all  that  time  grocers  sold  spirituous  liquors  for  consumption  on  their  premises  in 
Dublin.  The  duty  on  retail  spirit  licences,  until  the  year  1825,  was  a fixed  sum  of  £43. 6.9. 8 d., 
when,  by  the  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  the  system  of  a scale  increasing  according  to  the  value  of  the 
premises  upon  which  the  spirits  were  to  be  consumed,  which  would  make  the  average  rate  not 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  previous  duty,  and  by  which  grocers  were  prohibited  from  selling 
spirits  to  be  consumed  on  their  premises,  was  adopted ; the  operation  of  the  latter  clause  was, 
however,  subsequently  suspended  by  a Treasury  minute.  By  the  6th  section  licences  were  to  be 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  ; but.,  by  the  13th  and  14th  sections,  licences  to  retail 
beer,  spirits,  wine,  &c.,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  were  not  to  be  granted  without  a 
magistrate’s  certificate  or  authority  to  keep  an  alehouse. 

“The  great  reduction,”  says  Mr.  Madden,  “made  by  this  Act,  from  the  former  fixed  rate  of 
£44  Irish  to  the  present  low  and  variable  duty  on  retail  spirit  licences,  caused  a considerable 
number  of  applications  for  such  licences  immediately  after  the  Act  passed  in  1825,  and  for 
some  time  subsequently ; and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  anxiety  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
licensed  houses,  and  to  abate  drunkenness  and  its  evil  effects,  the  magistrates  granted  certi- 
ficates almost  indiscriminately,  whereby  new  retail  spirit  licences  to  the  number  of  between 
300  and  400,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  were  granted  in  and  for  Dublin,  and  principally  to 
persons  to  whom,  and  in  neighbourhoods  wherein,  they  should  not  have  been  granted.  I think 
the  majority  of  them  are  public  houses,  so  that  the  excessive  number  of  public  houses  now  com- 
plained of  as  a public  evil  of  such  magnitude,  as  being  generative  of  drunkenness  and  its 
effects,  has  been  caused  or  created  by  the  very  magistrates  to  whom  excessive  power  was 
intrusted  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  such  evil.” 

Since  the  passing  of  the  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  in  1825,  the  publicans,  supported  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brewers,  who  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  owners  of  a great  number  of  the  public 
houses  in  Dublin,  were  incessant  in  their  importunities  to  induce  the  magistrates  to  enforce 
that  Act,  and  prohibit  the  grocers  from  selling  spirits  for  consumption  on  their  premises, 
whereby  they,  the  publicans,  would  have  a monopoly  of  the  retail  spirit  trade ; and,  on  the 
termination  of  the  licences  for  the  year  1832,  the  magistrates  did  refuse  certificates  to  about. 
200  grocers,  whereby  they  were  unable  to  obtain  a renewal  of  their  retail  spirit  licences ; and 
the  magistrates  also  publicly  avowed  their  fixed  determination  to  enforce  that  Act,  and  pro- 
hibit grocers  thenceforth  from  selling  spirits  for  consumption  on  their  premises,  except  only 
as  long  as  the  licences  which  some  of  them  then  had  would  continue  in  force ; and  the  magis- 
trates so  acted,  although  the  Treasury  minute  or  order  had  not  been  rescinded,  which  had 
been  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  grocers,  continuing  to  them  the  right  to  sell  spirits  for  con- 
sumption on  their  premises. 

By  the  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  68,  s.  1,  a certificate  of  good  character,  signed  by  six  house- 
holders of  the  parish,  was  substituted  for  the  magistrate’s  certificate  or  authority  required  by 
the  previous  Act,  so  far  as  regarded  persons  licensed  in  the  preceding  year ; and  so  far  as 
regards  other  persons,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  regulating  applications  to  justices  in  order  to 
obtain  licences  for  the  sale  of  beer,  cider,  or  spirits  by  retail,  it  was  enacted  that  the  quarter 
sessions  should  judicially  inquire  into  objections  made  to  applications  for  such  licences. 

By  the  6th  section  it  was  enacted  that  licences  for  the  sale  of  beer,  cider,  and  spirits,  by 
retail,  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  might  be  granted  to  any  person  whom  the  quarter 
sessions  should  not  deem  improper  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a licence,  thereby  repealing  the 
prohibition  against  such  a licence  being  granted  to  a grocer. 

Every  licensed  house  was  likewise  prohibited  from  being  kept  open,  and  the  sale  of  wine, 
spirits,  or  beer,  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  therein,  was  likewise  prohibited,  between  the  hours  of 
11  o’clock  at  night  and  seven  in  the  morning,  or  before  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  any 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  Christmas-day,  or  any  day  appointed  for  public  fast  or  thanksgiving. 
Mr.  Madden  proceeds  to  say  that  about  400  grocers  are  licensed  to  sell  spirits  for  consump- 
tion on  their  premises  in  Dublin,  and  about  60  who  are  licensed  to  sell  spirits  not  to  be 
consumed  on  their  premises ; the  latter  can  sell  from  two  quarts  to  the  smallest  quantity. 

By  an  official  return  made  to,  and  by  order  of,  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  24th  J une 
1833,  the  number  of  licensed  houses  then  in  Dublin  for  the  sale  of  spirits  on  the  premises 
was  1,078.  Mr.  Madden  thinks  that  the  number  of  public  houses  is  greater  than  the  number 
set  forth  in  that  return,  exclusive  of  the  400  grocers’  shops,  but  that  400  is  the  extent  of  the 
number  of  grocers  who  have  licences  to  sell  spirits  for  consumption  on  their  premises ; there 
may  be  a difference  of  20,  more  or  less.  That,  although  the  number  of  grocers  is  so  much 
less  than  of  the  publicans,  they  sell  as  much,  if  not  more,  spirituous  liquors  in  drams,  to  be 
consumed  on  their  premises,  than  the  entire  of  the  publicans  sell ; and  the  cause  he  assigns 
for  such  a preference  being  given  to  the  shops  for  drams  is  that  grocers  generally  sell  better 
spirits,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  than  publicans  do. 

In  his  opinion  the  average  quantity  of  spirits  which  the  grocers  of  Dublin  sell  in  drams  to 
be  consumed  on  their  premises  may  be  calculated  at  about  28  to  30  gallons  each  per  week. 
He  believes  that  grocers  sell  considerably  more  spirituous  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  their 
premises  than  publicans  do,  and  that  therefore  grocers’  shops  improperly  conducted  do  infi- 
nitely more  injury  to  society  than  public  houses,  but  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number, 
of  such  grocers,  in  the  event  of  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors  by  grocers  being  prohibited, 
would  cease  to  be  grocers,  and  become  publicans. 

Thus  far  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  proceeded  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  law  as 
the  result  of  a contest  between  two  rival  trades ; but  the  Act  now  in  force  has,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  a new  method  for  undermining  the  morality  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
enough  that  it  should  offer  on  six  days  of  the  week  more  ready  temptations  to  seduce  the 
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umvary  from  the  path  of  virtue,  but  that  it  needs  must  sanction  an  open  and  public  violation 
of  the  sabbath  of  the  most  disgusting  nature. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  that,  while  tradesmen  cannot  supply  one  single 
article  of  food  or  raiment,  not  one  single  necessary  of  life,  to  the  famishing  poor,  they  may 
corrupt  their  morals  by  the  sale  of  a deleterious  drug, — they  may  “ put  an  enemy  into  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains,” — they  may  encourage  and  create  profligacy  and  drunken- 
ness without  limit  and  without  restraint ; it  also  appears  that  they  cannot  preserve  any  decency 
during  those  hours  of  the  Sunday  to  which  the  law  limits  the  necessity  of  its  observance.  To 
resume  Mr.  Madden’s  evidence : he  states  that — 

“ Grocers  and  publicans  do  violate  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  by  selling  spirits  and  malt 
liquors  during  prohibited  hours : the  violation  extends  to  the  sabbath,  for  many  of  them  do 
sell  spirits,  &c.,  early  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  at  all  hours  before,  as  well  as  after,  2 o’clock  • 
but  I think  the  violation  is  more  general  among  the  publicans  than  among  the  grocers,  for 
of  my  own  knowledge,  I know  only  one  publican  who  strictly  adheres  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Act,  and  I know  several  grocers  who  do.”  But  he  subsequently  says,  “ I do  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  grocers  of  Dublin  sell  spirituous  liquors  during  times  prohibited  by  law, 
and  to  a considerable  extent.”  He  is,  however,  determined  to  save  as  much  odium  as  he 
possibly  can  from  Ills  own  body,  and  accordingly  adds — 

“ I do  believe  that  many  grocers  in  Dublin  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the 
late  Act,  which  authorizes  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  Sundays ; and  I also  believe  that 
many  grocers  who  do  sell  spirits  on  Sunday,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  are  desirous 
that  the  system  should  be  abolished,  and  that  they  sell  merely  because  others  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood do,  and  that,  it  would  tend  to  injure  them  in  their  business  if  they  did  not  sell  whilst 
their  neighbouring  grocers  do.  I do  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  most  respectable  or  first 
class  of  grocers  are  averse  to  the  Sunday  business. 

“ I do  consider  the  grocers  to  be  more  respectable  and  independent  than  the  publicans. 
The  grocers  generally  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  the  business,  as  their  regular  trade  or  calling, 
and  pay  a fee,  which  is  not  the  case  with  publicans,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are  mecha- 
nics, or  persons  who  pursued  some  other  avocations  before  they  became  publicans.” 

Mr.  Madden  very  candidly  laments  the  anomaly  of  the  law  to  grant  privilege  for  sellin°- 
spirits  and  malt  drink  on  Sundays,  and  impose  a penalty  for  selling  other  articles  more 
necessary  and  useful,  and  considers  the  inordinate  use  of  ardent  spirits  to  be  a very  great  and 
lamentable  evil,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  controlled  or  abated  by  all  possible,  but  reasonable, 
means.  If  even  the  interests  of  a few  were  partially  injured,  the  interest  of  the  many  would 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  due  enforcement  of  the  Act.  He  says,  “ I would  deem  it  veiy 
desirable  that  the  sabbath  should  be  observed,  and  its  desecration  prevented,  if  it  could  be 
practically  enforced ; but  I think  that,  if  all  licensed  houses  even  were  kept  shut  on  Sundays, 
spirits  would  be  procured  and  made  use  of,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  nor  so  generally  as 
at  present.” 

The  following  are  the  reasonable  means  which  he  recommends : — 

“ The  most  effectual  and  salutary  check  to  the  inordinate  use  and  the  evil  effects  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  is,  strict  compliance  with,  or  rigid  enforcement  of,  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Act  for  conducting  licensed  houses.”  Now,  from  this  opinion  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners have  to  record  their  total  dissent.  Mr.  Madden’s  opinion  is  that  the  whole  evil  may 
be  traced  to  two  causes : — first,  to  the  improper  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  in  granting  the  applications  of  persons  for  licences ; and,  secondly,  that,  under  the 
existing  Act  of  Parliament,  the  police  are  grossly  remiss  in  not  taking  notice  of  the  violations 
of  the  lawr.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  the  second  first,  upon  which  his  evidence  is 
as  follows : — 

‘ I do  think  that,  if  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  duly  enforced  or  observed,  very  great 
benefit  to  society,  particularly  to  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  thereof,  would  be  the  result; 
and  I think  that  ordinary  diligence  or  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  police  establishment  would 
enforce  or  cause  due  observance  of,  and  compliance  with,  the  Act. 

“ I d°  not  think  the  police  use  due  diligence  or  exertions  in  that  respect ; for  the  magis- 
trates sent  one  of  their  body,  and  the  publicans  sent  two  deputations,  to  England,  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  that  Act ; and  before  it  was  passed  persons  on  behalf  of  the  grocers 
and  of  the  publicans  had  been  examined  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
the^new  Act  is  the  result  of  due  inquiry  and  consideration. 

"Although  it  has  been  only  very  partially  enforced,  I think  that  its  salutary  effects  are 
a ready  discoverable  in  Dublin.  If  strictly  enforced,  it  would  very  soon  correct  the  evils  which 
nave  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  the  late  licensing  system.” 

With  respect  to  the  first  he  says  : — 

I think  that  the  inconsiderate  and  indiscriminate  issue  of  retail  spirit,  licences  in  impoverished 
and  in  disreputable  neighbourhoods,  (which  appears  to  have  been  the  system  acted  upon,) 

. been  productive  of  very  evil  consequences.”  Facts  ivarrant  the  conclusion,  " that  the  more 
impoverished  or  disreputable  the  neighbourhood,  the  less  was  the  difficulty,  and  the  more 
respectable  the  neighbourhood  the  more  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  licences;”  which  system, 
manifestly  tends  to  negative  the  professed  anxiety  for  prohibiting  the  inordinate  use  of  spi- 
n uous  liquors,  and  thereby  prevent  drunkenness  among  the  poor,  or  humble  classes ; for  the- 
gran  mg  of  licences^ so  profusely  in  such  neighbourhoods  was,  and  is,  holding  out  temptations 
an  a orclmg  facilities  to  the  poor  to  satiate  their  propensities  for  drink.  The  following  facts 
cer  am  y seem  to  bear  out  Mr.  Madden  in  the  opinion  which  he  entertains  : — 

L-nurcn-street  contains  180  houses,  of  which  25  are  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors,  besides,  at  least,  as  many  more  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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This  street  and  its  vicinity  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  density  and  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  also  as  being  the  residence  of  vicious  and  depraved  characters,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  the  most  improper  and  injurious  neighbourhood  or  situation  for  retail  spirit  shops 
and  public  houses,  particularly  to  such  an  excossive  degree. 

Barrack-street,  the  most  disreputable  street  in  Dublin,  contains  98  houses  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description  and  character,  of  which  19  are  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors,  besides  many  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  Pill-lane,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  residence  of  all  the  fish-hawkers,  and 
of  a dense  population  of  other  extremely  poor  persons,  35  to  40  houses  licensed  for  the  retail 
of  spirituous  liquovs  are  within  a circle  of  300  yards’  radius. 

Meath-street  (in  the  liberty),  densely  inhabited,  and  principally  by  a pauper  population, 
contains  82  houses,  of  which  14  are  licensed  for  the  retail  or  spirituous  liquors. 

Francis-streot,  (in  the  liberty),  inhabited  principally  by  very  poor  persons,  contains  158 
houses,  of  which  2f>  aro  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Patrick-strcot  (in  the  liberty),  in  a great  degreo  inhabited  by  the  same  description  of 
impoverished  persons  as  those  who  inhabit  Francis-street,  and  Meath-street,  contains  87 
houses,  of  which  15  are  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Thomas-street  (also  in  the  liberty),  with  an  immense  poor  population,  contains  167  houses, 
of  which  38  are  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  many  others  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  streets  I have  mentioned. 

Townsend-street,  very  densely  inhabited  by  an  extremely  poor  population,  contains  148 
houses,  of  which  22  are  licensed  for  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  besides  a considerable 
number  in  obscure  places  in  its  vicinity. 

Lower  Fleet-street  contains  only  18  or  19  houses,  of  which  seven  aro  licensed  for  the  retail 
of  spirituous  liquors,  although  this  street  may  almost  ho  deemed  a continuation  or  part  of 
Townsend-street,  being  only  intersected  by  a street. 

Throughout  the  entire  city  the  principle  holds  good,  that  in  proportion  as  neighbourhoods 
arc  disreputable,  or  densely  inhabited  by  a poor  population,  so  arc  the  number  of  licensed 
houses,  for  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  excessive  in  the  extreme,  averaging  about,  one 
licensed  house,  to  five  or  six  unlicensed  ones,  which  manifestly  appears  to  be  the  result  of  an 
adopted  system  in  the  granting  of  licences,  for  they  are  comparatively  few  in  almost  all 
respectable  neighbourhoods. 

Mr.  George  Sluddcrt,  a police  magistrate  of  Arran  Quay,  or  Barrack  division,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Corporation  Inquiry  Commission,  on  the  ISth  of  October  last,  stated 
upon  his  oath,  that  in  his  division  there  are  545  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits  and  malt 
liquors  for  consumption  on  their  premises ; which  number  deducted  from  1 ,078,  (being  the 
number  in  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  already  mentioned,)  would 
leave  only  533  licensed  houses  in  the  other  three  divisions  of  the  city,  which  would  be  only 
177  to  each  of  two  divisions,  and  179  to  the  other ; although  the  Rarrack,  or  Arran  Quay 
division,  in  which  the  545  licensed  houses  are,  contains  considerably  more  impoverished 
and  pauperized  inhabitants,  and  more  vicious  and  depraved  characters,  than  any  other  two 
divisions  in  the  city ; for  Barrack-street  and  Church-street,  and  the  greater  part  of  the.  liberty, 
arc  within  it 

To  return  to  the  question  whether  to  the  public  houses,  or  to  the  sale  of  spirits  in  small 
quantities  by  grocers,  is  to  bo  attributed  those  evils  which  all  admit. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shore  says,"  Public  houses,  I think,  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  grocers;  in  the 
latter  there  is  not  a tap-room,  nor  place  where  persons  can  assemble  and  spend  the  evening. 
Hence  I never  heard  of  trades  meeting  at  a grocer’s.  At  the  grocers  all  spirits  are  generally 
drank  at  the  counter, — the  quantity  is,  therefore,  comparatively  trifling;  a person  going  into  a 
grocer's  shop  will  he  inclined  to  buy  tea,  sugar,  and  other  things  besides  whisky, — in  a pub- 
lican’s ho  can  got  nothing  else.’’ 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Shore  is  certainly  entitled  to  a great  weight,  but  in  that  with  which 
this  part  of  his  examination  commences,  the  Assistant  Commissioner^  cannot  coincide. 

Mr.  Madden  says, « I think  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  who  frequent  grocers’ 
shops  in  preference  to  public  houses,  to  drink  spirits,  and  who  have  a propensity  for  it,  would 
very  soon  become  frequenters  of  public  houses,  in  many  of  which  great  allurements  to  long 
sittings,  unintentional  expenditure,  and  drunkenness,  as  the  consequent  result,  are  held  forth, 
such  as  music,  singing,  gambling,  &c.  I do  believe  that  some  persons  who  drink  spirits  in 
grocers’  shops  would  "not  wish  to  be  seen  frequenting  public  houses." 

To  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shore  is  opposed  that  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  says,  " I am  also  of 
opinion  that  grocers  boilin'  allowed  to  retail  spirits  for  consumption  on  tneir  premises  adds 
materially  to  the  distress'd!  the  lower  classes  of  society ; and,  I might,  say,  in  some  instances 
of  the  middle.  I was  astonished  to  see  a female,  whose  husband,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a salary 
of  £150  per  annum,  drinking  behind  the  screen  of  tea  chests,  put  up  for  that  purpose  ; I feel 
assured  shame  would  have  prevented  her  entering  a public  house.” 

This  little  fact,  thus  simply  told  by  Mr.  Barnes,  is  worth  all  the  opinions  that  can  be  given; 
and  while  it  is  admitted,  with  Mr.  Madden,1  that,  those  who  frequent* grocers’  shops  to  drink 
spirits,  and  who  have  a propensity  for  it,  would  very  soon  become  frequenters  of  public  houses, 
he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  consideration  how  they  acquired  that  propensity,  and 
of  the  force  of  argument,  contained  in  his  own  evidence,  that  many  persons  resort  to  grocers’ 
shops  who  would  not  wish  to  bo  seen  frequenting  public  houses. 

While  it  is  admitted,  with  Mr.  Shore,  that  there  are  greater  conveniences  in  public  houses, 
and  that  a person  going  into  a grocer’s  shop  will  be  inclined  to  buy  tea,  he  appears  never  to  have 
asked  himself  how  many  have  gone  into  a grocer’s  to  buy  tea,  but  have  there  sacrificed  their 
necessaries  when  allured  by  the  sight  of  spirits  ? Did  he  never  consider  which  was  more  likely. 
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that  a person  should  go  in  to  purchase  whisky  hut  buy  tea  instead,  or  go  in  to  purchase  tea 
and  buy  whisky,  and  of  the  two  such  changes  of  purpose  which  was  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil?  - . 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  fear  that  the  temptation  which  is  held  out  by  the  grocers’ 
shops  to  the  poor  and  uneducated  of  all  classes,  but  more  particularly  to  servants,  to  com- 
mence a practice  they  might  otherwise  have  ever  avoided,  is  too  often  found  irresistible ; the 
honest  and  industrious  are  unawares  led  to  forsake  the  path  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
lived.  By  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  they  are.  led  to  neglect  their  honest  employments,  and  to 
spend  their  diminished  earnings  at  the  tap-room,  where  they  have  the  additional  inducement 
of  fire  and  other  comforts,  and  the  society  of  congenial  acquaintances ; they  become  distrusted 
by  their  employer,  whose  interests  they  disregard,  and  are  discharged ; and  they  then  seek 
to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  increasing  misery  by  more  copious  indulgence  in  the  first 
cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  In  the  end  if  they  escape  the  temptation  to  crime  which  often 
is  now  found  too  strong,  they  seek  a wretched  subsistence  by  mendicancy  and  imposture,  and 
the  profits  of  fraud  are  spent  in  dissipation,  and  by  their  example  they  encourage  others  to  prefer 
a life  of  idleness  and  vice  to  one  of  labour  and  virtue.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence  as  to 
the  melancholy  effects  produced  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  abundance 
may  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  medical  institutions  investigated  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners ; in  examining  these  important  documents  they,  lament  being  obliged  to  state  it  as 
a fact,  that  the' word  “drunkenness”  repeatedly  was  found  to  occupy  the  column  appropriated  to 
the  description  of  each  patient’s  disease.  Upon  examining  tile  register  ot  Mercer’s  Hospital, 
in  the  first  page  at  which  it  was  accidentally  opened,  they  found  it  recorded  that  on  the  23d 

of  October,  1833,  three  boys,  E L , aged  11,  I F , aged  13,  and  T 

D , aged  12,  were  brought  into  the  hospital,  described  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  apothecary, 

as  nearly  dead  from  intoxication ; and  that  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  they 
had  been  reduced  to  that  state  by  means  of  spirits  (a  pint),  obtained  by  one  of  them  at  a 
grocer’s  in  his  father’s  name.  Nor  is  this  a solitary  instance  of  children  becoming  the  early 
victims  to  this  dreadful  propensity ; nor  indeed  can  it  be  much  a matter  of  surprise  when  every 
art  for  seducing  even  the  female  sex  is  openly  practised  to  an  extent  not  merely  disgraceful 
to  the  Irish  people,  hut  to  the  Legislature  by  which  such  practices  arc  tolerated.  According 
to  the  example,  but  not  according  to  the  precept,  of  the  mother,  will  the  character  of  the 
young,  in  general,  be  formed ; and  in  vain  may  attempts  be  made  to  instil  into  their  minds 
early  principles  of  virtue, — in  vain  will  speculative  theorists  hope  by  plans  for  their  education 
to  effect  any  moral  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  where  the  parent’s  example  is 
at  variance  with  the  teacher’s  precept.  In  Ireland  there  is  little  employment  for  the  female 
sex ; more,  therefore,  than  in  any  other  country,  the  mother’s  conduct  must  influence  her 
offspring’s  future  condition.  What  language,  therefore,  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  describe 
the  disgust  which  every  well-regulated  mind  must  feel  at  finding  the  extensive  prevalence  of  a 
class  of  shops  opened,  as  it  were,  for  the  express  purpose  of  undermining  every  particle  of 
virtue  in  the  female  sex, — of  poisoning  the  well  from  which  it  should  flow,  and  of  thus  cor- 
rupting the  whole  of  the  lower  orders.  In  the  register  of  the  same  hospital  is  recorded,  that 

on  the  10th  of  October  1833,  J C , aged  38  years,  was  brought,  admitted  with  a 

fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla,  which,  upon  inquiry,  was  ascertained  to  have  proceeded  from  a 

blow  in  a drunken  quarrel.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  T L , a waiter,  was 

admitted,  having  received  a severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  scrotum  in  attempting  to  get  into 
his  employer’s  house  at  a late  hour ; being  drunk,  and  afraid  to  be.  seen  in  that  state,  he  stuck 
on  a railing,  by  which  he  sustained  the  injury,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  confined  to 

the  hospital  for  three  months.  On  the  1st  November  1833,  W O , 25  years  of  age, 

by  trade  a smith,  was  received,  suffering  from  a wound  in  the  abdomen  from  a stab  with  a 
chisel  inflicted  by  another  man.  On  that  morning  they  had  been  drinking  together. 
Thus  did  the  register  of  this  institution  present,  in  the  very  first,  page  at  which  it  was 
opened,  the  melancholy  fact  that  no  less  than  six  persons  had  within  one  month  become 
inmates  of  an  hospital,  of  whom  one  lost  his  life,  from  the  effects  of  an  inordinate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors. 

Mr.  Madden  submitted  the  10  papers,  enumerated  below,  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
“ as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  statements,  and  in  order  that,  just  conclusions  might  be 
drawn  as  to  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  continuance,  or  the  withdrawal,  of  the  privilege 
of  clram-drinking  in  grocers’  shops  in  Ireland,  and  also  as  to  the  consequences  likely  to  result 
to  society  from  such  withdrawal.” 

No.  1. — An  Act  of  Parliament,  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  dated  27t.h  June  1825,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  as  prohibitory  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  grocers  in  Ireland  for  con- 
sumption on  their  premises. 

No.  2. — An  Act  of  Parliament,  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  68,  dated  28th  August  1833,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  as  repealing  the  prohibitory  part  of  the  previous  Act,  and  rendering 
grocers  eligible  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  for  consumption  on  their  premises. 

• Nos.  3 and  4. — A Statement,  dated  9th  July  1833,  from  the  Vintners  of  Dublin  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  3 & 4 Will.  IV.  c.  68,  denominated  "The 
Irish  Wine  and  Spirit  Bill,”  and  the  answer  to  said  Statement  submitted  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee onbehalf  of  the  grocers  of  Dublin. 

No.  5. — An  official  Return  of  Spirit  Licences  in  Ireland,  ordered  by  the  Honourable  t e 
House  of  Commons,  dated  “ Excise  Office,  London,  24th  June  1833,”  whereby  the  num  er 
of  houses  appeared,  to  he — for  consumption  on  the  premises,  17,831,  of  which  1,078  are  in 
Dublin ; and  for  not  consuming  on  the  premises,  146,  of  which  80  are  in  Dublin. 

No.  6. — A List  of  Applicants  for  Retail  Spirit  Licences  in  Dublin,  at  the  quarter  sessions 
held  on  26th  September  1.833,  distinguishing  such  as  obtain  them. 
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No.  7.— A List  of  similar  Applicants,  for  the  quarter  sessions  to  be  held  on  the  21st  October  

1833.  Use  and  Abuse  o? 

No.  8. — A Statement  from  the  Grocers  of  Dublin  to  the  Members  of  Parliament,  dated  Ardent  Spirits. 
January  1833.  — ' 

Nos.  9 and  10. — -Resolutions  of  the  Grocers  of  Dublin,  passed  at  a general  meeting,  in 
February  1833,  t ogether  with,  a Letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
to  the  Members  of  that  body. 


COMBINATION. 

There  is  hardly  any  subject  which,  while  it  involves,  perhaps  more  tlum  any  other,  the  well-  Combination. 

being  of  society,  appears  to  be  so  little  understood  as  that  which  is  commonly-called-  combi-  

nation.  Among  the  number  of  persons  who  decry  combination  as  illegal,  unjustifiable,  and 
destructive  of- the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  society,  or  of  those  who  maintain  the  perfect 
right  of  every  class  who  work  for  their  own  support  to  regulate  the  terms  upon  which  they 
are  willing  to  work,  and  consider  the  exorcise  of  that  right  as  productive  of  good,  and  a legi- 
timate protection  of  their  own  interests,  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  injury  which  the  former 
condemn,  or  of  any  part  of  the  good  effects  which  the  latter  profess  to  see.  Few  of  either 
party  support  their  opinions  by  reason.  All  the  evidence  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  received  upon  the -subject,: is,  a.nd  necessarily  must  be,  in  relation  to  anything  which  gives 
rise  to  so  much  difference  of  opinion,  exceedingly  conflicting;  those  who  justify  it  will  hardly 
allow  of  its. existence  under  that  name;  those  who  trace  every  evil  to  this  source  will  call  the 
mere  relusal  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  number  of  individuals  to  work  for  any  wages,  however 
inadequate  to  the  mere  sustentation  of  life,  an  act  of  combination.  It  might  probably  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  the  - existence  of  combination ; hut  to  call  such  an  act  by  that  name 
is  an  abuse  of  the  word.  It  happens  in  many  cases,  but  in  none  more  extensively  than  in  this, 
that  apparently  the  most  contradictory  statements  arc  made  by  those  who  are  agreed,  without 
knowing  it,  upon- facts,  and  who  really  only  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  a word. 

However,  let  the  witnesses  speak  for  themselves : — 

Rev.  Mr.  Shore  says,  "The  system  of  combination  exists  to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  indentures 
of  apprenticeship ;ar e enrolled  with  the  body  or  committee  of  the  trade,  and  all  those  persons 
have  a great  hostility  to  the  others.  There  are  separate  combinations  of  each  trade.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  throwing  several  persons  out  of  employment,  but  I am  not  aware  whether -it 
has  had  any  effect- on  raising  wages.” 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  iu  allusion  to  this  subject,  says,  '‘There  have  (been,  within  >the  -last 
three  months,  deputations  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  to  procure  a com- 
bination. to  raise  wages.  I am  not-  aware  of  the  success  they  met  with.  There  have  been 
combinations  in  Dublin  amongst  the  different  trades,  though  not  a union  of  trades  for  the 
last  14  years.  The  tailors  had  a combination,  but  it  is  dissolved.  I think  they  have  not 
increased.  I think  those  combinations  have  a tendency  to  produce  distress.  The  union  of 
ship-caipenters,  it  is  asserted,  has  driven  the  trade  quite  out  of  Dublin.  A man  who  would 
not  join  the  strike,  and  who  was  the  support  of  his  mother,  was  murdered  on  the  king’s  high- 
way in  open  daylight  in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  Holliday,  after  stating  that  the  rate-  of  wages  lately  had  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished among  the  mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  .labourers,  &c.,  says,  “ This  rate  of  wages 
is  attributable,  to  a certain  extent,  t.o  combination.  I consider  decidedly  that  -combinations 
have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages ; but  combinations  have  also  had  the 
effect  of  producing  great  distress  amongst  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
not  joining  in  them,  or  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  work  at  the  high  rates  fixed.” 

Mr.  George  Brou  n says,  " There  exists  combination  in  Dublin,  which  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages.  They  have  produced  a great  evil.  A ‘body-man,’  having 
passed  through  (heir  laws  and  apprenticeships,  is  a drunken  idle  man,  and  will  only  work 
three  days  in  the  week ; and  another,  who  is  not  a member,  and  may  be  equally  qualified,  is 
not  permitted  to  work.” 

Mr.  John  Ousely  Bonsall,  who  has  been  in  business  as  a bookseller,  stated  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  combination  among  the  bookbinders  or  printers. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin,  in  the  course  of  his  examination,  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
combination  amongst  die  workmen  in  the  trades  in  liis  neighbourhood,  namely,  in  the  Rotunda 
division.  0 

Upon  the  whole,  -the  .©vidunec  taken  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  establishes  the  fact 
that  combination  does  exist,  amongst  the  workmen  in  Dublin,  and  has  done  so  for  a long 
period  to  a considerable  extent, — that  it  has  reduced  many  families  to  want,-— but  that  the 
distress  which  is  stated  to  have  greatly  increased  in  latter  years  cannot  be  attributed,  except 
in  a very  limited  degree,  to  this  cause. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Geoghegan,  on  extensive  silk  manufacturer,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
a highly  respectable  tailor,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  subjoined:- 

John  William  Geoghegan. — ‘‘  I am  a silk  manufacturer.  My  trade  has  rather  improved 
within  the  last  four  or  five  months.  I do  not  .know  any  trade  in  winch  there  is  less  combina- 
tion. I think  there  may  be  about  250  broad  looms  in  Dublin,  employing  about  800  or  900 
persons.  In  all  the  branches  the  great  majority  of  weavers  are  men,  hut  women  are  not 
prevented  working. at  the  loom.  The  winding  is  all  done  by  females.  A good  weaver  cap 
earn  14-v.  a- week  at  .plain  tahinet  work,  and  £1.  4.s.  at  figured  work,  provided  they  had  con- 
stant employment,  working  in  the  loom  14  hours.  They  all-  have  the  looms  in  their  own 
rooms.  There  is  no  great  factory  in  the  trade.  A female  can  earn  at  weaving  about  two- 
toirds  or  three-fourths  as  much  as  a man.  All  weaving  is  done  by  the  piece,  not  by  the  day's 
work.  At  whole  silk  weaving  a man  can  earn  only  about  10j.  a-week.  ’ 
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Sir  Richard  Baker.— “1  am  a tailor.  The  regulations  amongst  the  journeymen  tailors 
prevent  the  employment  of  women  in  any  branch  of  that  trade.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  men  would  immediately  strike  work  in  any  shop  which  gave  employment,  to  women.  At  one 
time,  when  there  was  to  be  an  installation  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  I have  been  eno-aged 
to  make  the  robes,  &c.,  of  the  knights,  and  haring,  after  every  exertion  to  obtain  workmen  and 
employing  all  that  offered,  and  being  still  short  of  hands,  given  some  drawers  to  women 
to  make,  all  my  men  immediately  struck,  and  I was  obliged  to.  withdraw  the  work  from 
the  women.  At  present  the  men  in  my  employment  wink  at  my  giving  work  to  women,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  body ; and  I know  that  it  is  now  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  body  to  enforce  more  rigidly  than  ever  the  regulations  for  the  exclusion  of  women 
nothing  at  present  preventing  their  carrying  this  into  effect  but  that,  the  trade  is  not  brisk! 
Should  the  trade  at  all  improve,  women  would  immediately  be  driven  from  the  work ; and 
the  more  prospect  there  should  be  for  the  necessity  of  employing  them,  the  more  determined 
would  be  the  opposition.  One  object  of  the  journeymen  in  such  regulations  is  to  compel  the 
masters  to  employ  inferior  workmen,  because  they  belong  to  the  body,  though  such  are  very 
unfit  for  the  finer  and  lighter  works  for  which  women  are  more  particularly  adapted. 

« The  masters,  when  in  want  of  hands,  cannot  employ  any  workman  they  may  choose,  but 
must  send  to  the  house-of-call,  and  take  the  first  on  the  list.  They  must  pay  a bad  hand  at  the 
same  rate  as  a good  hand,  thus  rendering  increased  skill  of  less  value  than  it  should  be.  The 
regulations  of  the  body  prevent  masters  taking  more  than  two  apprentices,  thus  preventing 
many  from  learning  a' trade  whereby  they  might  earn  a respectable  livelihood;  and  the 
greater  and  longer  continued  the  demand  for  workmen  should  be,  the  greater  the  injury  done 
to  society. 

“ The*  fixed  rate  of  journeymen’s  wages  is  £1.  7s.  per  week,  working  six  days,  about  ten 
hours  a-day.” 

Mr.  Morton. — “ I am  a ship-builder,  and  the  last  of  that  trade,  in  Dublin.  I have  had  some 
of  my  apprentices  murdered  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  stand  against  the  impositions  of 
my  journeymen.  That  trade  is  now  altogether  lost,  and  the  employment  arising  therefrom  is 
extinct.  I have  a man  in  my  employment  who  has  always  been  so  well-conducted  that  I can 
intrust  him  with  any  work  at  his  own  house.  This  man  can,  and  frequently  does,  earn  £3, 
sometimes  £3.  10.?.  His  earnings  are  seldom  less  than  £2.  10.?.  He  is  assisted  at  home  by 
his  wife.  He  is  much  disliked  by  the  others  in  the  trade,  and  his  life  has  been  sometimes 
considered  to  be  in  danger.  About  15  years  ago  I had  a woman  in  my  employ  who  had  been 
threatened  in  consequence  of  working  at  the  trade.  He  found  it  necessary  to  escort  her  to 
her  lodging.  Some  men,  however,  rushed  on  her,  on  her  reaching  her  house  and  separated  her 
from  him ; they  were  only  prevented  doing  her  severe  injury  by  the  inteiposition  of  the  watch- 
men. I think  that  the  morals  of  the  men  engaged  in  combination  are  worse  than  others  of  the 
same  rank  in  life.” 


BASTARDY. 

With  the  exception  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shore,  all  the  gentlemen  who  favoured  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners with  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  bastardy  prevails  in  Dublin,  agree  in 
opinion  that  it  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Mr.  Shore , however,  says,  “ I cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  bastards  in  my  parish. 
I have  no  doubt  there  are  40  or  50  cases  of  bastard  children,  perhaps  double  the  number, 
born  in  my  parish  in  every  year ; but  the  majority  of  such  children  are  born  in  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital.”* 

Be  it  remembered  that  he  is  speaking  of  a parish  containing,  according  to  his  own  evidence, 
18,000  or  19,000  poor  out  of  25,000  inhabitants ; and,  beyond  doubt,  the  infrequency  of 
bastardy,  which  others  speak  of,  amongst  a population  where  men,  women,  and  children, 
comprising  several  distinct  families,  are  promiscuously  huddled  together,  is  truly  surprising ; 
neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  are  females. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpe,  in  reference  to  the  poor  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Society  for 
Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers,  says,  “ I don’t  think  there  is  a place  in  the  world 
where  there  is  less  bastardy  than  in  Dublin.  Out  of  500  cases  I have  not  found  one  where 
the  children  were  bastards.  Most  of  the  inspectors  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  poor  that 
they  are  able  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  almost  a certainty,  and  likewise  the  characters,  condi- 
tions, and  wants  of  the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood.  A female  with  bastards  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  found.” 

Mr.  Delahunt  says,  “ I do  not  think  there  is  much  bastardy  among  the  poor;  I think  it 
does  not  exist ; they  marry.” 

Mr.  George  Broim,  “ Bastardy  is  not  prevalent.” 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  reference  to  the  Mendicity  Association,  said  that  he  does  not  consider  that 
many  of  the  children  in  that  institution  are  illegitimate ; and  that  he  is  convinced  that, 
rally  speaking,  the  poor  consider  it  as  great  a disgrace  to  have  a bastard  as  the  highest  °f"er 
of  females ; a feet  by  no  means  unimportant  in  guiding  towards  a right  conclusion  w ere 
direct  testimony  is  almost  impossible  to  be  obtained.  We  are  apt,  too  much,  to  ridicule^  e 
idea  that  the  poor  are  susceptible  of  such  fine  feelings,  but  they  do  honour  to  any  class  o 


At  the  Coombe  Lying-in-Hospital  no  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  patients  are  married  or  1 
but  a letter  of  recommendation  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  though  not  always  a 
to,  in  order  to  obtain  admission ; and  Dr.  M'Keever’s  opinion  is,  that  the  inmates  are  mos  ) 
wives  of  mechanics  and  servants. 
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society;  and  it  may  "be  safely  considered,  not  only  that  many  must  be  deterred  from  com- 

fitting  a breach  of  the  moral  duties  by  the  fear  of  shame,  but  likewise  that  if  bastardy  really  Bastardy. 
was  not  of  rare  occurrence,  the  loss  of  female  chastity  would  cease  to  be  considered  so  great  a — — — — — 
disgrace  as  it  now  is. 


PAWNBROKING. 

The  mischiefs  emanating  from  the  system  of  pawnbroking,  in  giving  opportunities  to  the  poor  Pawnbroking. 

to  deprive  themselves  of  their  little  necessaries  for  sums  infinitely  below  their  value,  and  the  -■■■  - ■ 

temptation  to  crime  held  out  by  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  disposing  of  property  impro- 
perly obtained,  and  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  be  charged,  (though  in  cases 
where  the  best  security  is  obtained,)  require  but  little  evidence  to  bring  forcibly  to  view.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Hmell  observes,  in  language  which  carries  conviction  with  it,  “ I am  per- 
suaded that  the  pawnbroking  system  is  most  ruinous  to  the  poor.  I think  that  the  articles 
pawned  are  not  redeemed  more  than  once  in  five  or  six  times;  my  opinion  is  principally 
founded  on  the  fact  of  the  large  quantities  of  small  articles  sold  at  the  divisional  sale-rooms,  of 
which  there  are  two  in  Dublin,  licensed  for  the  sale  of  articles  forfeited  under  the  Pawn- 
brokers’ Act.  I have  been  into  them  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  have  seen  a single  shoe,  half 
worn  out,  sold  as  a lot.  The  great  bulk  of  the  articles  were  wearing  apparel,  nearly  worn 
out,  bringing  the  most  trifling  sums,  many  as  low  as  1 \d.  and  2d.  each.  The  clerk  of 
the  divisional  room  in  Bride-street  informed  me  that  the  sales  took  place  every  day 
in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  and  that  the  amount,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  was  no  less 
than  £60  per  day.  I am  convinced  that  an  amendment  of  the  Pawnbrokers’  Act  would  be 
very  beneficial,  limiting  the  amount  to  be  advanced  to  not  less  than  10j.  If  this  were  the 
case  the  poor  would  sell  their  articles,  and  get  something  like  the  fair  value,  and  not  be 
deluded  into  parting  with  them  for  less  than  their  worth  by  the  hope  of  redeeming  them, 
which  is  so  seldom  realized.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Shore. — “ The  pawnbrokers’  shops  have  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  poor.  I 
think  the  facility  of  raising  money  afforded  by  pawnbrokers  does  much  harm,  and  obviously 
affords  a resource  for  getting  rid  of  small  articles  procured  improperly.  The  smallest  sum 
given  on  pledge  is  2d.  The  pawnbrokers’  chief  customers  are  the  very  lowest.” 

Mr.  Barnes. — “ I consider  that  the  number  of  pawnbrokers’  shops  have  increased  in  the 
last  seven  years.  I have  seen  duplicates  for  as  low  a sum  as  3d.  I think  these  shops  have 
materially  increased  distress  from  the  facility  they  have  afforded  to  procure  drink ; as  an 
instance,  at  Mount-Mellick,  about  17  years  ago,  there  was  not  a pawnbroker's  shop,  and  at 
that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a street-walker ; neither  was  scarcely  a woman  known 
to  enter  publicly  a whisky-shop : now  there  are  plenty  of  both  descriptions.” 

Mr.  Madden  likewise  says,  “ I am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  pawnbroking 
tends  very  much  to  increase  dram-drinking,  drunkenness,  and  their  evil  effects,  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  poor  can  obtain  small  sums  of  money  upon  their  own  or  their  children’s 
garments,  nightly  covering,  or  articles  of  furniture,  which  they  sacrifice  to  satiate  their  pro- 
pensity for  drink  ; and  the  loss  to  them  of  the  articles  thus  pawned  for  so  useless  and  mis- 
chievous an  object,  adds  considerably  to  the  distress  and  wretched  suffering  of  the  poor,  and 
materially  contributes  to  the  generation  of  disease  among  them.” 

Mr.  Bonsall  observed  that  he  had  not  heard  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
against  the  pawnbroking  system,  although  he  considered  it  to  act  injuriously.  He  stated  that 
there  was  a great  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  have  recourse  to  the  pawnbrokers ; 
that  many  of  the  poor  habitually  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  each  week  expend  in  the  public 
house  a considerable  part  of  their  earnings,  and  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  their  families 
they  have  early  in  the  ensuing  week  to  resort  to  the  pawnbroker’s,  where  they  deposit  their 
necessary  apparel ; these  articles  they  again  release  on  Saturday  night.  This  system  in- 
dulged in,  together  with  the  sums  spent  in  drink,  abstracts  from  the  poor  much  of  their 
earnings,  and  the  consequences  are  alike  injurious  to  their  comforts  and  their  morals. 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  progress  of  their  inquiries  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  ascertained  that  during  Concluding 
the  last  seven  years  a gradual  reduction  has  apparently  taken  place  in  the  average  proportion  Observations. 
which  the  number  of  individuals  bears  among  the  poor  to  each  family,  as  will  appear  upon 
reference  to  the  Tables  showing  the  number  of  families  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Room- 
keepers’  Society,  the  visitors  of  the  Charitable  Association,  and  the  members  of  the  Strangers’ 

Friend  Society,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 


Name  of  Institution, 

Number  of 
Families 
upon  which 
Average  is 
struck  in  1827 

Number  of 
Families 
upon  which 
Average  is 
struck  iu  1833 

Average 
Number  of 

100  Families 
in  1827. 

Average 
Number  of 
Persons  in 
100  Families 
in  1833. 

Excess  of 
Persons  in 
1827  over 1S33 

100  Families. 

of 

K/.' 

Room-keepers’  Society.  . 

6,024 

10,415 

402 

354 

48 

13* 

Charitable  Association  . . 

2,260 

1,670 

398 

299 

99 

33 

Strangers'  Friend  Society. 

2,212 

2,991 

348 

290 

58 

20 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  appears  from  the  Tables  in  the  Statistical  Report,  relating 
to  the  first  of  these  societies,  namely,  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  proportion  of  indiyi- 
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duals,  among  the  families  relieved  by  the  Room-keepers’  Society,  in  the  different  divisions  of  tlie 
city  of  Dublin.  Upon  an  investigation,  for  tlie  last  eight  years,  it  appears  that  in  the  Work- 
house  division,  the  poorest  part  of  the  metropolis,  the  proportion  has  invariably,  and  to  a very- 
marked  extent,  exceeded  that  in  all  the  other  divisions,  and  the  relative  proportion  to  each 
other  in  tlie  other  divisions  has  undergone  considerable  fluctuations.  -For  the  first  four  years 
the  smallest  proportion  was  alternately  in  the  Stephen’s  Green  and  Rotunda  divisions ; for 
the  last  four  years  it  has  been  in  the  Barrack  division.  In  the  year  1832  the  number  of 
persons  in  100  families  in  the  Workhouse  division  exceeded  the  number  in  the  Barrack  division 
by  no  less  than  104  persons.  The  Assistant  Commissioners,  with  a view  to  obtain  some 
information  upon  these  facts,  which  unexpectedly  excited  their  attention,  addressed  a commu- 
nication (a  copy  of  which,  and  likewise  of  all  the  answers  received  thereto,  will  he  found 
at  pp.  13 — 15,)  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  examined  by  them  respecting  the 
details  of  the  Roomlceeper’s  Society.  They  likewise  addressed  a similar  communication,  re- 
questing information  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  diminished  proportion- of  persons  in  tlie  family 
relieved;  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  examined  by  them  respecting  the  other  two 
societies  above,  mentioned,  but  their  answers  convey  no  information. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  none  of  the  answers  express  a belief  that  the  actual 
number  of  persons,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families,  has  undergone  any  alteration 
corresponding  with  the  apparent  fluctuation.  Neither  do  any  of  the  answers  to  the  second 
question  suggest,  the  existence  of  the  actual  disproportion  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  which  appears  to  he  the  case.  It  is  not.  a little  singular  that  not  a single  person 
gives  the  only  answer  which  any  one  inclined  to  draw  conclusions  without,  sufficiently  weighing 
facts  would  be  inclined  to  think  self-evident, — notwithstanding  which  they  may  be  tlie  only  true 
answers ; and  if  such  should  be  the  case,  the  importance  of  the  facts  thus  elicited  cannot  fail 
to  excite  attention  and  give  rise  to  further  inquiry. 

Tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  think  that,  after  tlie  lengthened  Report,  which  the  foregoing 
pages  contain,  they  would  by  no  means  be  justified  in  indulging  in  uny  extended  remarks: 
there  are  only  a few  points  which  require  any  observation.  The  evidence  seems  undoubtedly 
to  prove  that  there  is  a large  sum  of  money  constantly  raised  in  Dublin  for  the  relief  or  miti- 
gation of  the  distresses  of  the  poor ; that  there  is'  a large  fund  of  active  benevolence  in  her 
citizens,  which  is  not  content  with  the  mere  giving  up  a small  portion  of  the  superfluity  with 
which  the  more  fortunate  are  blessed,  but  which  is  engaged  in  the  dedication  of  time  and 
attention  in  distributing  the  contributions  of  the  charitable,  in  visiting  the  fatherless  and 
afflicted,  and  pouring  comfort  and  consolation  into  the  broken  spirit,  a duty  of  the  merit  ot 
which  in  performing  the  evidence  detailing  the  account  of  the  abodes  of  the  wretched  can 

five  but  a very  faint* idea;  that  this  benevolence  is  not  confined  to  those  who  adorn  the 
ighest  stations  in  society,  but.  is  developed,  at.  least,  ill  a proportionate  degree,  among  those 
who  fill  the  middle  ranks,  and  form  a class  of  which  any  nation  may  justly  he  proud.  And 
if  to  this  be  added  the  large  sums  which  must  daily  be  divided  amongst  the  vagrants  and 
mendicants,  in  order  to  account  for  the  number  of  these  unhappy  beings  who  prefer  this 
course  of  life  to  the  aid  which  the  Mendicity  gives,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  hand  of 
charity  is  ever  open.  That  the  relief  given  through  these  channels  is  at  all  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  it  would  be  too  much  to  assert,  or  that,  there  are  in  every  country  those 
whom  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  land  will  compel  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  to  an  extent  in  anyway  proportionate  to  their  means,  it.  would  be  too  much  to  deny ; 
and  it  is  the  conduct  of  such  persons  that  has  called  forth  the  strong  demand  which  has  been 
made  for  a legislative  prolusion  for  the  poor. 

Upon  a reference  to  the  Table  which  shows  the  sums  in  which  annual  subscriptions  are  paid 
by  the  subscribers  of  the  Sick  and  Indigent,  Room-keepers’  Society,  it  appears  not  merely 
that  the  majority  in  number  are  contributors  of  small  sums,  but  that  upwards  of  one-half  the 
whole  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  is  raised  in  payments  not,  exceeding  10».  6 rl.;  and  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  members  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  almost  all  made 
by  tradesmen  and  others  dependent  on  their  daily  exertions  for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  surprise  that  the  Assistant.  Commissioners  remark  the  inclination  on 
the  part  of  a large  majority  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  they  had  the  honour  to  examine,  iti  favour 
of  a legislative,  provision  for  the  poor.  Mr.  Howell  is  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  apathy 
pervading  the  higher  orders  for  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  Mr.  Brown  is  equally  open  in 
his  declarations;  and  it  appears  to  bo  an  opinion,  almost  universally  entertained  by  the  most 
active  members  of  the  different,  charitable  institutions,  that  at  present  the  higher  orders  do  not 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  proportion  to  their  moans.  The  evidence  conse- 
quently given  by  the-e  gentlemen  tends  to  prove  that  the  number  of  persons  occupying  the 
lowest  class  in  society  Is  lamentably  great, — that  their  condition  is  most  deplorable, — that  the 
sources  from  which  alone  they  can  hope  for  relief  are  liable  to  be  contracted  from  prejudice 
or  caprice, — that  their  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood  are  inadequate,  and  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  almost  annihilated  from  combination, — that,  their  morals  are  continually  endangered 
by  the  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits, — and  that  this  latter  cause,  combined  with  a 
want  of  proper  food  and  lodging,  and  sufficient  fuel  and  clothing,  brings  many  to  a death  at 
least  premature.  Yet  hogging  is  a crime,  vagrancy  a transportable  offence,  and  an  escape 
from  prison,  and  from  the  rigour  of  such  penal  enactments,  is  a capital  felony.  The  Assistau 
Commissioners  cannot  omit  expressing  their  firm  conviction  that,  were  the  present  Inquiry  to 
be  concluded  even  at  the  present  moment.,  there  is  ample  reason  to  recommend  the  total  abo  i- 
tion  of  those  sanguinary  laws  which  convict  a man,  almost,  without  a trial,  of — what.  ? Of  no 
having  the  means  of  defending  himself  against  a charge  which  no  lawyer  has  ever  thought  or 
defining,  and  the  introduction  of  some  milder  and  more  effectual  code  for  the  punishment  p 
real  fraud,  which  shall  make  some  distinction  between  vice  and  misfortune.  It  is  too  mu c 
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the  custom  to  accuse  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  of  an  utter  disregard  of  all  moral  and  social 
duties : the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  received  no  evidence  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  any 

such  sweeping  condemnation.  The.  vices  of  the  lower  orders  ever  attract  public  attention, 

they  protrude  themselves  before  the  public  notice ; while  their  virtues  neither  meet  with  the  ' 
reward,  nor  their  distresses  with  the  sympathy,  of  those  who  would  make  the  faults  of  the  few 
the  pretext  for  their  closing  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  against  the  wants  of  the  many.  The 
abuse  of  ardent  spirits  is  laid  at  their  door  as  a crying  sin:  deprived  of  every  other  earthly 
comfort,  it  does  happen  that  they  seek  a temporary  respite  from  their  sorrows  in  that  abomi- 
nable liquor  which  the  law  permits  to  tempt  them  at  every  door.  Upon  this  subject,  however, 
enough  has  been  already  said  : they  hasten  to  another  topic,  as  an  illustration 'of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  poor,— tho  prevalence  of  disease.  Yain  indeed  would  he  all  the  labour  which 
has  been  bestowed  in  attempting  minutely  to  examine  the  exact  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  different  medical  institulions  into  which  they  have  examined,  were  it  to  be  supposed 
that  it,  is  with  reference,  to  their  operations  alone,  and  their  capabilities  for  affording  sufficient 
relief,  that  the  Assistant.  Commissioners  have  been  careful  in  compiling  the  Tables  which  will 
be  found  annexed  on  this  subject.  They  are  important,  mainly  to  this  end — that,  when  they 
are  completed  in  all  the  other  similar  institutions,  it  will  require  but  little  further  statistical 
research  to  put  beyond  t he  possibility  of  a doubt  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  disease 
prevails  among  the  poor  in  comparison  to  its  existence  amongst  those  who  are  able  to  provide, 
at  their  own  expense,  medical  assistance. 

The  Assistant.  Commissioners  fear  that  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  have  engaged 
their  attention  may  very  probably  tend  to  detract,  from  the  weight  of  their  Report.  Dad 
their  labour  been  more  strictly  confined  within  that  sphere  which  the  instructions  pointed  out, 
they  might,  not.  only  have  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  limited  to  that  subject 
of  inquiry,  but  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining  some  general 
informat  ion  upon  those  other  subjects  to  which  it  was  intended  that  their  attention  should  be 
afterwards  directed,  and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mode  how  more  might  he  obtained. 
By  hearing  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  the  existence  of  facts,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  satis- 
fying themselves  as  to  their  existence,  their  minds  were  directed  to  the  importance  of  further 
investigation.  The  Inquiry  which  the  present  Report  aims  at,  detailing  was  the  first  upon 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  greater  number  of  them  wore  little,  it  at  all,  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  placed,  or  the  various 
subjects  into  which  it  would  bo  necessary  to  inquire,  as  illustrative  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Irish  poor,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to,  and  act  upon,  that  condition.  Viewed  in 
no  other  light,  but  as  a preliminary  trial,  they  trust,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as  having 
been  instituted  without  excellent,  reason,  or  conducted  without  permanent  advantage. 

The  Assistant.  Commissioners  cannot  conclude  this  Report  of  the  labours  in  which  they  have 
been  jointly  engaged  wit  hout  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  those  gentlemen  who  favoured  them 
with  the  result  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is  their  duty,  no  less  than  their  greatest 
pleasure,  to  record  tho  ready  assistance  which  their  connexion  with  the  charitable  institutions 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  enabled  them  to  afford,  the  promptness  with  which  they  complied  with 
the  request  to  give  their  attendance,  and  the  impartiality  with  which  they  gave  their  -evi- 
dence. Such  are  the.  few  observations  which  seem  most  forcibly  to  arise  from  the  course  of 
inquiry  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  engaged.  It  yet  remains  to  be 
ascertained  how  far  they  will  he  borne  out  upon  a more  minute  inquiry,  what  alterations  in 
their  opinions  more  copious  information  may  produce,  and  how  far  the  state  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  resembles  other  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
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TABLE  showing  the  Number  of  separate  Emilies,  and  of  Indmtlnals  in  each  Family,  and  the 
Average  Total  Amount  of  Relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  Year,  by  the  Society  for  Relief 
or  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keep ebs  in  the  Four  Divisions  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  during  each  of 
the  Years  ISM,  1827,  1628,  1820,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  Jaleulated  according  to  the 
probability  that  upon  an  Average  every  Person  relieved  received.  Aid  twice  during  the  Year 
Showing  likewise  the  Average  Number  of  Individuals  in  each  Family. 


Number  of 

Average  Amount  of  Relief 
to  each 

Average 
Number  of 

Families. 

Individuals. 

Family. 

Individual. 

each  Family. 

Barrack 

924 

3,324 

d. 

10  3£ 

S.  d. 

182C 

Workhouse 

933 

3,866 

10  9-J- 

2 74 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

726 

2,508 

11  54 

3 34 

Rot  undo 

665 

2,432 

11  0i 

3 31 

3-65 

The  whole  City  . . 

3,248 

12,130 

11  01 

2 111 

3-73 

[Barrack 

863 

3,366 

9 10|- 

2 6i 

1827 

Workhouse  .... 

840 

3,856 

9 9f 

2 14 

4-59 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

663 

2,469 

10  71 

2 104 

3-75 

(Rotundo  

647 

2,417 

10  10-g- 

2 104 

3 73 

The  whole  City  . . 

3,013 

12,108 

10  3 

2 61 

4-02 

Barrack 

926 

3,324 

9 5ft 

2 7»- 

3'58 

1828 

Workhouse  .... 

.951 

3,930 

9 10 

2 4-i 

4-13 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

803 

2,764 

10  2£ 

2 111 

3-44 

Rotundo  

587 

2,149 

11  9 

3 4 

3-66 

The  whole  City  . . 

3,267 

12,167 

10  2 

2 84 

372 

Barrack 

950 

3,538 

10  0* 

2 84 

3-72 

1829 

Workhouse 

1,015 

4,325 

10  1 

2 44 

4-26 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

840 

3,137 

10  9 

2 101 
3 04 

3-7  3 

Rotundo 

758 

2,674 

10  7* 

3-52 

The  whole  City  . . 

3,563 

13,674 

10  4-J- 

2 81 

3-83 

Barrack 

1,229 

4,043 

10  21 

2 104 

3-58 

1830 

Workhouse 

1,430 

6,001 

9 7-J- 

2 31 

4-19 

Stephen's  Green  . . . 

1,220 

4,449 

9 74 

2 71 

3-64 

Rotundo 

1,032 

3,945 

11  0 

2 10£- 

382 

The  whole  City  . . 

4,911 

18,438 

10  li 

2 74 

3 83 

Barrack  ...... 

1,600 

5,547 

9 6 

2 84 

3'46 

1831 

Workhouse  ..... 

1,862 

7,793 

8 84 

2 1 

4-18 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

1,648 

6,106 

8 9 

2 44 

37 

Rotundo 

1,464 

5,623 

10  2J 

2 74 

3-84 

Thu  whole  City  . . 

6,574 

25,069 

9 2J 

2 5 

3-81 

Barrack 

1,591 

5,243 

8 54 

2 64  . 

3 29 

1832 

Workhouse 

1,561 

6,571 

9 94 

2 24 

4-2 

Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

1,470 

5,270 

9 14 

2 64 

3'58 

Rotundo 

1,161 

4,636 

9 7* 

2 44 

3-99 

The  whole  City  . . 

5,783 

21,720 

9 1| 

2 54 

377 

[Barrack 

1,371 

4,073 

8 24 

2 94 

2-97 

1833 

Workhouse  ..... 

1,443 

5,7-97 

9 Of 

2 3 

A '01 

1 Stephen’s  Green  . . . 

1,311 

4,496 

8 94 

2 64 

342 

[Rotundo 

1,082 

4,085 

9 1 

2 14 

3-77 

The  whole  City  . . 

5,207 

18,451 

8 9-4 

2 94 

3-54 
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TABLE  showing  the  Amount  of  Annual  Subscriptions  received  during  each  of  the  Years 
undermentioned,  and  in  what  Sums  such  Subscriptions  were  paid. 


Annual 

Subscription. 

1829 

1830 

1S31 

1S32 

£.  *. 

d. 

No. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

No. 

£. 

t 

d. 

No. 

£. 

■t. 

d. 

No. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

0 3 

6 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 4 

0 

11 

2 

4 

0 

6 

1 

4 

0 

9 

1 

1G 

0 

i 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 4 

4 

71 

15 

7 

8 

107 

23 

3 

8 

99 

21 

9 

0 

2 

0 

S 

8 

0 4 

6 

1 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 5 

0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

13 

3 

5 

0 

15 

3 

15 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 5 

6 

1 

0 

5 

6 

0 5 

8 

1 

0 

5 

S 

0 6 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0.  6 

6 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 6 

8 

i 

0 

6 

8 

0 6 

10 

1 

0 

6 

10 

0 7 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 S 

0 

106 

42 

8 

0 

67 

26 

16 

0 

71 

28 

s’ 

0 

61 

24 

S 

0 

0 8 

4 

9 

3 

15 

0 

5 

2 

1 

s 

3 

1 

5 

0 

5 

2 

1 

8 

0 S 

6 

2 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 6 

8 

255 

110 

10 

0 

284 

123 

1 

4 

256 

110'  18 

8 

290 

125 

13 

4 

0 8 

10 

2 

0 

17 

8 

0 9 

0 

2 

0 

IS 

0 

4 

1 

16 

0 

8 

3 

12 

o i 

0 9 

4 

*1 

0 

9 

4 

1 

0 

9 

4 

2 

0 

18 

8 

0 9 

8 

1 

0 

9 

8 

0 10 

0 

94 

47 

0 

0 

109i 

54 

15 

0 

131 

65 

10 

0 

151 

75 

10 

0 

0 10 

6 

42 

21 

0 

0 

27 

14 

3 

6 

30 

15 

15 

0 

32 

16 

16 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 

3 

1 

16 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

i 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

4 

2 

1 

4 

8 

0 12 

8 

1 

0 

ia> 

8 

1 

0 

12 

8 

1 

0 

12 

8 

0 13 

0 

10 

6 

10 

0 

8 

5 

4 

0 

13 

S 

9 

0 

12 

7 

16 

0 

0 13 

4 

1 

0 

13 

4 

0 13 

6 

1 

0 

13 

6 

0 15 

0 

2 

1 

10 

0 

i 

0 

15 

0 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 15 

6 

1 

0 

15 

6 

0 1(5 

0 

2 

l 

12 

0 

1 

0 

16' 

0 

0 16 

8 

2 

1 

13 

4 

i 

0 

16 

8 

0 17 

4 

10 

8 13 

4 

2 

1 

14 

8 

3 

2 

12 

0 

3 

2 

12 

0 

0 18 

0 

2 

1 

16 

0 

0 18 

8 

i 

0 

IS 

8 

1 

0 

18 

8 

1 0 

0 

56 

56 

0 

0 

59 

59 

0 

0 

66 

66 

0 

0 

69 

69 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 1 

0 

50 

52 

10 

0 

49 

51' 

9 

0 

42 

44 

2 

0 

44 

46 

4 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

1 4 

8 

i 

1 

4 

8 

1 6 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 10 

0 

i 

1 

10 

0 

3 

4 

10 

0 

*4 

6 

0 

0 

1 10 

6 

i 

1 

10 

6 

l 

1 

10 

6 

1 

1 

10 

6 

1 

1 

10 

6 

1 11 

6 

l 

1 

11 

6 

2 0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 

4 

8 

8 

0 

5 

10 

10 

0 

6 

12 

12 

0 

7 

14 

14 

0 

2 3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

2 10 

0 

*2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

i 

2 

10 

0 

3 0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

3 3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 10 

0 

1 

3 10 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

0 

5 

25 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

1 

5 

5 

5 10 

0 

10  0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 
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An  Abstract  of  the  Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Annual  Subscriptions  received  during  each  of  the  Years 
undermentioned,  and  in  what  Sums  such  Subscriptions  were  paid. 


Annual 

Subscription. 

1829 

1830 

1SSI 

1832 

£.  1. 

ii. 

No. 

£.  s. 

d. 

No. 

£. 

d. 

No. 

£.  s. 

d. 

No. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Not  exceeding . 

0 10 

6 

601 

245  19 

8 

627 i 

251 

16 

8 

621 

251  13 

2 

560 

252 

10 

8 

Exceeding  . • • 

And  not  exceeding 

1 1 

0} 

139 

133  0 

8 

125 

122 

6 

4 

134 

128  9 

10 

133 

129 

3 

0 

Exceeding  . 

And  not  exceeding 

2 2 

Si 

15 

28  14 

8 

14 

27 

10 

6 

21 

39  1 

6 

21 

39 

8 

6 

Exceeding  . . • 

And  not  exceeding 

2 2 
3 3 

S} 

5 

14  6 

0 

5 

14 

6 

4 

16  10 

0 

4 

16 

19 

4 

Exceeding  . . • 

And  not  exceeding 

3 3 

4 4 

°o} 

3 

7 10 

0 

2 

7 

10 

2 

7 10 

0 

3 

11 

10 

0 

Exceeding . . • 

And  not  exceeding 

4 4 

5 5 

si 

4 

20  5 

0 

6 

30 

5 

4 

20  5 

0 

3 

15 

5 

0 

Exceeding  • 

5 5 

0 

2 

20  0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

FORM  OF  PETITION. 

CHARITABLE  SOCIETY 
FOR  RELIEF  OF  SICK  AND  INDIGENT  ROOM-KEEPERS 
{Of  all  Religious  Persuasions ) in  the  City  of  Dublin,  founded  5 ih  March,  1790. 

If  Petitioner  be  a married  person,  whose  husband  or  wife  is  alive,  the  Christian  name  of  bolh  must  be  inserted  ; 
likewise  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children  ; and,  if  a widow,  also  the  Christian  name.  The  trade  or  occupation  must 
also  in  every  case  be  inserted.  No  Petition  can  be  received  unless  the  blanks  are  filled  according  to  these  directions  ; 
and 

NO  RELIEF  WILL  BIS  GIVEN  TO  ANY  APPLICANT  WHOSE  RESIDENCE  IS  NOT  CLEAN. 

The  Petition  of  having  in  Family,  [ Names  and  Ages  of  the 

Children ] 

Living  at  [ Part  of  the  House ] [Trade  or  Occupation ] 

When  and  where  last  relieved 

I recommend  this  Petitioner  as  a sober,  honest,  and  industrious  Room-keeper,  residing  as  above  for  the 
space  of 

Dated  day  of  1834.  Subscriber. 

Remark  from  Alphabetical  Book,  Residence. 

Inspector's  Report. 


1834.  No.  in  Puy  Book.  Places  of  Payment. 

First  week’s  p»Jme„t  Barrack  Division  .{ 

Second  do.  Workhouse  do.  . .{ 

Third  do.  Stephen’s  Green  do.  { 

Fonrth'  do.  Rotnndo  do.  . .{ 


DIVISIONAL  MEETINGS. 

First  Division,  Barrack,  meet  at  Farrel’s,  30,  Upper  I Third  Division,  Stephen's  Green,  meet  at  Murray’s,  74, 
Ormond  Quay,  every  Monday  evening,  at  8 o’clock.  Fleet  Street,  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8 o’clock. 

President,  Mr.  Richard  Morrow,  49,  Mary’s  Lane.  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Carey,  15,  William  Street, 

h-econd  Division,  Workhouse,  meet  at  Mahony's,  25,  Fourth  Division,  Ilotundo,  meel  at  Cardan’s,  29,  Bolton 
Patrick  Street,  every  Tuesday  evening,  at  8 o’clock.  Street,  every  Thursday  evening,  at  8 o’clock. 

President,  Mr.  John  Murray,  101,  Francis  Street.  President,  Mr.  Miles  Peek,  45,  Summer  Hill. 

A General  Meeting  of  the  Society  is  held  at  the  Royal  Exchange  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  month,  at  8 o’clock 
m the  evening. 

Treasurers,  J.  D.  Latouche  and  Co.,  Esqrs.,  Castle  Street. 

Divisional  Secretary  and  Collector,  Mr.  John  Grehan,  3,  North  Anne  Street, 
not  SaVe  unnecessary  trouble  to  Inspectors  (who  are  generally  men  in  business),  it  is  requested  that  Subscribers  will 
im  8,®n  ^or’  or  recommend  Petitioners,  unless  they  are  really  deserving,  as  many,  on  inspection,  have  been  found  to  be 
impostors,  and  unworthy  of  any  relief. 

thei  1S  alS°  re.(l’]este(I  that  Subscribers,  particularly  the  recommenders  and  Inspectors  of  Petitions,  will  attend  at 
. / respective  Divisional  Meetings,  in  order  to  communicate  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
case,  and  the  extent  of  relief  to  be  administered. 

wheth  ^ 's  requested  to  inspect  the  within  Petitioners,  and  to  make  the  most  diligent  inquiry 

even-  6r  ar()  proper  objects  for  relief.  The  report  to  be  handed  to  the  Divisional  President  on  or  before  the  next 
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Table  showing  the  whole  Property  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society,  together  with  the  Income  derivable  therefrom. 

£.  a.  d. 

£1,1GG.  18s.  7 d.  Government  3J  per  cent.  Stock,  vested  in  Trustees,  and  producing  an  annual 
Income  of  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40  7 6 

An  Annuity,  bequeathed  to  this  Institution  by  the  late  George  Burroughs,  Esq.  (secured  upon 
Estates),  of . 92  6 2 


Table  showing  the  Total  Amount  expended  in  the  Relief  or  distributed  amongst  the  Poor  in  each  of  the  last  Eight  Years, 
the  Number  of  Cases  of  Families  relieved,  the  Number  of  Individuals  comprised  therein,  the  Average  Amount  of  Relief 
given  in  each  Case  to  each  Family  and  Individual  Member  thereof ; showing  likewise  (upon  the  supposition  that  one-half 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  did  not  receive  aid  more  than  once  in  a year,  and  that  the  other  half  received  aid,  upon  an 
average,  twice  in  a year)  the  Number  of  separate  Families  relieved,  and  of  the  Individuals  comprised  therein,  and  the 
Average  Total  Amount  of  Relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  Year  ; showing  likewise  the  Average  Number  of  Indivi- 
duals in  each  Family. 


Year. 

Sums 

Cases  of  Relief. 

Average  Amount 
of  Relief  in  each  Case 
to  each 

Number  of  separata 

Average  Amount 
of  Relief  during  the 
whole  Year  to  each 
separate 

Average 
Number  uf 
Individuals 

distributed. 

Number 

of 

Families. 

Number  of 
Individ  uulsin 
Families. 

family. 

Individual 
in  each 
Family. 

Families 

relieved. 

Individuals 
in  Families 
relieved. 

Family. 

Individual 
in  each 
Family. 

in  each 
Family. 

£. 

. </. 

t.  d. 

s.  d. 

».  d. 

*.  d. 

1826 

613  7 7 

2,533 

8,589 

4 10 

1 5j 

5,726 

1,689 

7 3 

2 n 

3.39 

1827 

544  5 5 

2,212 

7,717 

4 11 

1 41 

5,145 

1,475 

7 4* 

2 it 

3.48 

1828 

590 

11 

2,456 

7,981 

4 93 

1 6i 

5',  320 

1,687 

7 5$ 

2 2$ 

3.24 

1829 

527  15  2 

2,075 

6,854 

5 1 

1 6i 

4,569 

1,383 

7 7J 

2 3f 

3.3 

1830 

613  13  0 

3,362 

7,582 

5 3 

1 75 

5,055 

1,575 

7 9J 

1 9i 

3.2 

1831 

945  7 8 

3,348 

10,951 

5 8| 

1 0 

7,301 

2,232 

8'  5g 

2 7 

3.27 

1832 

722  9 0 

2,930 

9,506 

4 11 

I 6 

6,337 

1,953 

7 4J- 

2 3£ 

3.24 

1833 

717  12  11 

2,991 

8,700 

4 9J- 

1 7| 

5,800 

1,994 

6 9J 

2 5| 

2.9 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

No.  III.— THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  POOR. 


Dr.  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Industrious  Poor  Society  for  the  Years  1832  and  1833.  Cr. 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  41  18  6 34  15  6 Paid  Clothing  Committee 
. „ Loan  Committee  . 

„ Printing  and  Stationery 
„ Rent 


The  Loan  Committee  of  the  Industrious  Poor  Society  in  Account  with  the  Treasurer  for  the  Years  1832  and  1833. 


1832 

1833 

£.  s.  cl. 

£.  s.  d. 

28  0 0 

15  0 0 

5 0 0 

10  0 0 

1 19  O 

0 0 8 

44  0 

4 4 0 

39  3 0 

29  4 8 

To  Balance 

Treasurer 

To  Amount  of  Loans  granted' 
iu  1830,  repaid  . . . J 


Ditto.  1832  . 
Ditto,  1833  . 


1832 

1833 

£.  s.  d. 

4 11  7J 

5 0 0 
| 0 12  6 

25  7 5 
70  9 2i 

£.  n.  d. 
12  0 3 
10  0 0 

17  5 6 
65  19  5 

106  0 9 

105  5 2 

. 12  0 3 

4.  2 8 

£.  s.  cl.  £.  s-  d. 

94  0 6 95  2 6 

6 0 0 


12  0 3 4 2 8 

106  0 9 105  5 2 


Specification  of  Loans. 

Losses  sustained  by  Loans. 

1832 

1833 

1832 

1833 

1832 

I 1833 

156 

12 

25 

13 

157 

16 

1 

22 

12 

Loans  of  10s. 
Ditto  8s. 

Ditto  7s.  | 

Ditto  6s. 

Ditto  5s.  1 

£.  s.  d. 
78  0 0 
4 16  0 

7 io  0 
3 5 0 

£.  s.  d. 
75  10  0 
6 8 0 
0 7 0 
6 12  0 
3 0 0 

Loss  by  Loans,  1830 

Ditto  1831  . . 

Ditto  1832  . , 

Ditto  1833  . ' . 

£.  s.  d. 

0 7 6 

2 11  5 

1 2 2 

1 £.  s.  d. 

0 16  0 
0 6 6 

1 

1 

i 

Ditto  4s.  | 

Ditto  3s. 

0 4 0 
0 3 0 

0*3  0 

4 1 1 

0 16  6 

1 

1 

Ditto  2s.  6dJ 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

Amount  due  on  Loans  granted) 

in  1831 / 

Ditto,  1S32  .... 

Ditto,  1833  .... 

0 16  8 
23  11  34 

2 3 0 
24  7 10 

94  0 6; 

95  2 6 

24  7 114 

26  10  10 

The  Clothing  Committee  of  the  Industrious  Poor  Society  in  Account  with  the  Subscribers  for  the  Years 
1832  and  1888. 


1832 

1833 

£.  s.  cl. 

£.  s.  d. 

To  Balance 

1 17  2 

0 16  74 

Treasurer  . . . 

1 23  0 0 

15  0 0 

Casli  for  Clothing  sold  . 

28  19  5 

14  1 14 

Loan  Committee  . . 

6 0 0 

58  16  7 

! 85  17  9 

To  Balance  . . 

0 16  74 

6 15  9 

58  16  7 85  17  9 


Statement  of  Clothing  disposed  of  by  the  Industrious  Poor  Societ 

in  the  Years  1832  and  1833. 

1832 

1833 

Articles  sold  at  half-price 

416  0 0 

Ditto  full  cost  .... 

20  0 0 

Blankets 

26  0 0 

Baby-linen  given  gratis  .... 

210  0 0 

Cloaks  

11  0 0 

672  0 0 

511  0 0 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


No.  IV.— THE  CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATION. 


Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Charitable  Association  for  the  Years  1827,  1828,  1829,  1S30,  1831, 1832,  and  1833. 


INCOME. 

" 

Subscripti 

ins 

Interest 

Interest 

Charity  Sermons.- 

on  Dr.  Barrett’s 

on  Government 

Total. 

Donations. 

Legacy. 

Stock. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

f.  d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1827 

133  19 

.1 

334 

10 

0 

19 

4 10 

0 0 

495 

14 

9 

182S 

119  5 

6 

248 

11 

1 

19 

4 10 

8 

0 0 

395 

1 

5 

1S29 

101  6 

3 

338 

11 

7 

19 

4 10 

3 

0 0 

467 

2 

8 

1830 

112  S 

3 

264 

2 

19 

4 10 

8 

0 0 

403 

13 

3 

1831 

91  11 

0 

236 

7 

S 

19 

4 10 

8 

0 0 

355 

3 

6 

1832 

139  3 

[1 

282  15 

4 

19 

4 10 

7 

0 0 

448 

4 

1 

1833 

136  2 

1 

269 

13 

9 

19 

4 10 

7 

0 0 

432 

0 

8 

EXPENDITURE. 

Money, 

Advertising, 

Transferred 

Registrar’s 

Collector’s 

Clothing,  &c. 

Printing,  &c. 

Lcndin 

Fund. 

per  Centage. 

£.  j.  J. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

1S27 

448  2 6 

i; 

5 6 

O 

0 0 

20  0 

0 

481 

8 

0 

1828 

349  14  5 

17 

2 1 

10  18  0 

20  0 

0 

397 

14 

6 

1829 

556  0 10 

2. 

0 8 

20  0 

0 

9 8 

2 

606 

9 

8 

1S30 

395  3 6 

i: 

7 6 

30  0 

0 

3 IS 

5 

440 

9 

5 

1S31 

41  2 2 

18  0 5 

30  0 

0 

2 14 

9 

591 

17 

4 

1SS2 

364  6 5 

16  6 2 

30  0 

0 

9 8 

0 

420 

0 

7 

1833 

379  4 10 

13  13  0 

30  0 

_1_ 

8 19 

0 

431 

16 

10 

Table  showing;  the  whole  Property  of  the  Charitable  Association  Society,  together  with  the  Income  derivable  therefrom. 


£■  «•  d.  £.  i.  d. 

200  0 0 — 3£  percent.  Government  Stock,  Interest  per  annum  . . . .700 

449  17  0 do.  do.  Dr.  Barrett’s  fund,  vested  in  Trustees,  do.  19  4 10 


Table  showing  the  Total  Amount  expended  in  the  Relief  or  distributed  amongst  the  Poor  in  each  of  the  last  Seven  Years, 
■the  Number  of  Cases  of  Families  relieved,  the  Number  of  Individuals  comprised  therein,  the  Average  Amount  of  Relief 
given  in  each  Case  to  each  Family  and  Individual  Member  thereof;  showing  likewise  (upon  the  supposition  that 
one-half  the  Number  of  Persons  relieved,  did  not  receive  Aid  more  than  once  in  a Year,  and  that  the  other  half  received  Aid, 
upon  an  average,  twice  in  a Year)  the  Number  of  separate  Families  relieved,  and  of  the  Individuals  comprised  therein,  and 
the  Average  Total  Amount  of  Relief  given  to  each  during  the  whole  Year;  showing  likewise  the  Average  Number  of 
Individuals  in  each  Family. 


Years. 

distributed. 

Cases  of  Relief. 

Average  Amount  of 
Relief  in  each  Case  to  each 

Number  of  separate 

Average  Amount  of 
Rolicf  during  the  whole 
Year  to  each  separate 

Average 
Number  of 
Individuals 
in  each 

Family. 

Number 

oF 

Families. 

Number  of 
Individuals 
iu  Families. 

Family. 

Individuals 

Family. 

Families 

relieved. 

Individuals 
in  Families 
relieved. 

Family. 

Individuals 
iu  each 
Family. 

1827 

£.  *.  d. 

448  2 6 

2,260 

9,000 

3.  d. 

3 ni 

3.  d. 

0 11? 

1,507 

6,000 

*.  d. 

5 1H 

d. 

1 5£ 

3.98 

182S 

349  14  5 

1,867 

5,421 

3 8£ 

l H 

1,245 

8,614 

5 7# 

1 11 

2.9 

1829 

556  0 10 

2,031 

6,722 

5 5£ 

1 7J 

1,354 

4,431 

8 2£ 

2 5f 

3.3 

1830 

359  3 6 

1,400 

3,700 

5 7i 

2 1J 

933 

2,467 

8 5* 

3 2\ 

2.64 

1831 

541  2 2 

2,200 

7,197 

4 11 

1 6 

1,467 

4,778 

7 4£ 

2 3 

3.27 

1832 

364  6 5 

1,550 

5,000 

4 8f 

1 5f 

1,033 

3,333 

7 0-S- 

2 21 

3.22 

1833 

379  4 10 

1,670 

5,000 

4 6J 

1 6£ 

1,113 

3,333 

6 9$ 

2 31 

2.99 
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No.  Y.— THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  MENDICITY. 


Statement  showing:  the  Property  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  exclusive  of  Cash  Balances  and 
floating;  Capital,  and  showing  likewise  the  Annual  Income  arising  therefrom. 


The  Asylum,  house,  premises,  and  yard,  held  fora  term,  of  which  890  years 

are  unexpired,  at  an  annual  rent  of£l60 ; 

Dr.  Barrctfs  Fund,  being  a proportion  of  the  property  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  F.T.C.D.,  for  the  general  purposes  of  relieving  the  mise- 
ries of  the  poor  allocated  to  this  institution,  consisting  of  two  sums  of 
£4,000  and  £3,500,  invested  in  Government  securities,  in  the  names  of 

trustees,  producing  an  annual  sum  of 

Surgeon  Leake's  Fund,  being  a legacy  of  stock  vested  in  trustees  by  the 
testator  “ to  pay  the  interest  and  dividends  to  governors  or  trustees  of  a 
certain  voluntary  society,  called  the  Mendicity  Society  of  Dublin,”  &c.,  and, 
in  case  the  same  should  be  put  an  end  to,  then  limited  over  £3,876.  18j. 
new  per  cent.  Government  Stock,  producing  an  annual  income  of  . . 
Northumberland  Fund. — This  fund  was  established  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  year  1830,  when  Lord  Lieute- 
nant oflreland,  upon  condition  of  an  equal  sum  being  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  with  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  to  bear  interest  for  ever,  the  best  that  could  be 
had,  upon  undeniable  security,  such  interest  to  be  paid  over  to  the  uses  of 
this  institution,  for  the  maintenance  of  mendicants  under  its  rules  and 
regulations,  persuaded  that  from  this  small  commencement  a fund  may  be 
eventually  established  sufficient  to  confer  a character  of  permanence  upon 
an  institution  of  acknowledged  utility,  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  of 
precarious  continuance  : this  fund  now  amounts  to  £4,121.  Is.  6 d.,  and 

produces  an  annual  income  of 

Shanno7i's  Fund. — A legacy  of  £300  vested  in  Stock,  the  interest  applicable 
to  the  support  of  the  institution,  producing  an  annual  income  of  . . . . 
Clarence  Fund. — In  the  year  1828  a ball,  patronised  by  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  was  given,  for  the  promotion  of 
infant  education  in  Dublin,  which  produced  a net  profit  of  £700.  6s. ; of 
that  sum  £300  was  allocated  to  this  institution,  to  which  the  committee 
were  enabled  to  add  £700,  the  net  profits  of  a fancy  ball,  given  in  the 
same  year,  in  Dublin,  for  a like  purpose;  these  sums,  having  been  invested, 

produce  an  annual  income  of 

Fennell's  Fund. — A legacy  of  £50,  which  the  committee  have  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 


£.  s.  d. 


280  7 4 


132  4 11 


147  13  11 
11  3 S 


30  0 


0 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Applications  for  Relief  made  to  the  MENDicmr  Association  since  its 
Formation  in  1818,  and  distinguishing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  received,  from  those  who  with- 
drew their  Applications  for,  or  were  refused,  Relief. 


Y ears. 

Number 
of  Applications. 

How  disposed  of. 

Relieved. 

Withdrow  when 
tho  Conditions 
of  tho  Institution 
wore  explained 
to  them,  or  were 
refused  Relief. 

New  Cases. 

Rc-admissions. 

Total. 

1818 

750  and  up 

wards. 

5,051 

1819 

•j 

1820 

1 No  exact  Recor 

d to  bo  found  iu 

the  hooks  of  the 

number  admitted. 

The  daily  aver- 

1821 

} ap;e,  liowover 

has  been  calculn 

ted,  and  will  bo 

found  in  the  Stat 

stical  Report  of 

1822 

I the  Assistant 

Commissioners. 

1823 

J 

1824 

4,101 

2,385 

813 

3,198 

903 

1825 

2,726 

1,608 

598 

2,206 

520 

1826 

4,753 

2,333 

1,324 

3,657 

1,096 

1827 

6,051 

3,394 

1,295 

4,689 

1,362 

1828 

4,136 

2,709 

1,381 

3,040 

1,096 

1829 

5,577 

2,659 

2,267 

4,926 

651 

1830 

5,838 

2,816 

2,548 

5,364 

474 

1831 

4,021 

1,567 

2,479 

3,846 

175 

1832 

4,183 

1,877 

2,169 

3,546 

637 

1833 

3,488 

1,385 

1,747 

3,132 

356 

1 B 
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Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Mendicity  Association. 


INCOME. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5.  I 

Years. 

Actual 

Subscriptions 

received 

Casual  Sources, 
Non-Residents, 
Fines, 

Interest 
on  Legacies, 

Refuse  of  the  Kitchen  sold. 

Manufactures 
of  the  Poor 
sold  in  Barter. 

from  the 
Inhabitants  of 
Dublin. 

anonymous 

Contributions, 

&C. 

N orthumberlanu 
Fund,  &c. 

Bones. 

Kitclxen- 

wash. 

Potato- 

peelings. 

Flax  Yarn 
'Value  Received 
in  Tow). 

£. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  >.  d. 

£.  a. 

d. 

£. 

s.  d. 

£.  a. 

d. 

£.  a.  d. 

1827 

4,097 

10 

0 

2,912  6 

94 

155  1 6 

2 0 

0 

15 

7 14 

49  2 3 

1828 

5,079 

5 

10 

2,222  14 

9 

155  1 6 

6 5 

84 

20 

8 9 

46  6 0 

1829 

4,7  77 

19 

H 

1,683  0 

6 

469  4 0 

15 

0 64 

60  10  9 

1830 

0,038 

7 

8} 

4,294  0 

0 

314  13  6 

4 6 lOJ 

19 

0 9 

4 16  10 

53  7 0 

1831 

5,311 

1 

7 

3,818  9 

84 

417  17  5 

11  13 

24 

IS 

9 84 

19  10 

64  11  10 

1832 

3,921 

18 

2 

2,347  17 

9 

560  6 2 

16  13 

0 

17 

6 10 

32  0 

04 

106  16  8 

1833 

3,848 

15 

0 

2,202  8 

9 

645  4 11 

7 0 

34 

15  10  2 

45  0 

79  15  2 

33,674  18  1 

19,480  18 

3 

2,717  9 0 

48  8 

1 

121 

3 104 

101  6 114 

459  9 8 

No.  6. 

No.  7.  | 

Manufactures  of  the  Poor  sold. 

Work  done  by  the  Poor.  1 

Broken 

Limestone. 

Flax  Yarn. 

Oakum. 

Lace. 

Netting. 

Bruising 

Oats. 

Knitting. 

£. 

t. 

* 

£■  s. 

d. 

£.  a.  d. 

£•  a. 

d. 

£. 

t.  d. 

£*  s. 

£.  a.  d. 

1827 

260 

5 11 

600  J6 

74 

201  5 11 

21  4 

6 

41 

14  74 

26  15 

0 

1828 

218 

9 

8* 

615  18 

54 

423  3 8 

16  14 

0 : 

13 

8 10 

42  8 

3 

18  6 6 

1829 

298 

4 

2* 

- 417  18  1«4 

174  1 4 

13  6 

94 

16  19  74 

59  0 

Si 

120  11  3 

1830 

392 

8 

4* 

873  2 

9 

170  4 74 

14  15  114 

10 

9 5 

63  2 

93  14  5 

1831 

691 

4 11 

355  11 

94 

116  4 9 

16  11 

64 

9 

4 11 

59  13 

1832 

829 

3 

*4 

288  18 

8 

188  15  104 

18  15 

74 

15 

3 0 

85  11 

41  6 9 

1833 

788  12 

7i 

253  2 

74 

175  9 64 

27  16 

7 

5 

8 4 

50  7 

14 

18  1 11 

3,478 

9 

1* 

3,405  9 

94 

1,449  5 

129  5 

0 

112 

8 9 

386 

10 

292  0 10 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

Produce  of  the  Provision  Carts. 

Years. 

Tow  (received 
jn  Barter  for 
Flax  Yarn) 
sold. 

Rations 
sold  to  the 
Poor. 

Transmission 

Money 

refunded. 

Computed 
Vulue  of  Broken 
Meat  fit  for 
Food. 

Refuse  sold. 

Total. 

£. 

r> 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  1 d. 

£. 

1. 

<L 

£. 

t.  d. 

£.  a.  d. 

1827 

85 

14 

6 

17  10 

9 

0 16  0 

39 

4 

0 

4 

6 8 

9 

131  11  2 

1828 

87 

3 

0 

1 3 114 

0 3 0 

99 

15 

0 

4 

6 8 

9 

071  13  7 

1829 

89 

7 11 

630  14  104 

0 16  6 

134 

8 

0 

4 

6 8 

8 

,965  5 11 

1830 

87 

3 

4* 

1,195  18 

44 

0 16  6 

148 

1 

0 

4 

6 8 

13,781  16  44 

1831 

86 

9 

74 

582  16  11 

0 4 0 

66 

0 

8 

3 

18  O 

11 

,648  13  11 

1832 

128 

3 

64 

109  5 

64 

0 2 6 

19 

12 

0 

3 

18  0 

8,731  15  1 

1833 

84 

14 

44 

109  16 

44 

8 

15 

0 

3 

18  0 

,369  16  104 

647 

16 

4 

2,647  6 

9J 

2 12  6 

515 

15 

8 

29 

0 8 

69 

,700  12  11 
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Expenditure  of  the  Mendicity  . Association. 


EXPENDITURE.  1 

Years. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Raw  Materials. 

No.  3.  ! 

Vages  of  Labour,  all  paid  to  Mendicants. 

Kitchen 

Expenses. 

Flax. 

Junk. 

Limestone. 

Thread  for 
Luce. 

Spinning. 

Knitting. 

Oakum- 

picking. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1 830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  a.  d. 
2,980  10  7 
2,178  10  fi 
3,270  0 10 
5,0 10  0 2 
3,031  15  10 
2,558  2 5 
2,997  9 0 

£.  a.  d. 
713  7 GJ 
398  5 0 
509  2 0 
465  11  8 
373  0 11 
200  6 9 
157  10  2 

£.  a.  d. 
101  7 4 
47  9 5 
0 5 10 
117  6 0 
154  0 5 
97  13  4 
73  9 7 

£.  a.  d. 
295  15  fi 
288  8 5 
279  8 1 
509  0 1 
578  5 104 
933  0 9 
451  16  9 

£.  a.  d. 
3 13  7 
2 19  54 
2 4 24 

2 2 OJ 

5 7 3 

3 12  7 
8 14  3 

£.  a.  d. 
316  19  8 
298  19  44 
603  14  34 
504  10  3J 
252  11  U 
162  19  8 
141  2 1J 

£.  a.  <L 

li  5 G 
91  7 5J 
95  7 0 
1 6 1 
49  0 5 
15  12  0 

£.  a.  d. 
583  7 24 
458  2 1W 
726  6 9 
,337  1G  6 
,243  16  7 
685  6 8 
600  14  11 

22,039  1 10 

2,907  10  04 

591  11  11 

3,326  15  54 

28  14  14 

2,280  16  G4  263  18  4J 

,635  10  6 

Years. 

No.  3— (continued.) 

Wages  of  Labour,  all  paid  to  Mendicants. 

Ktono- 

breuking. 

Carters  and 
Potato- 
cleaners. 

Net-work. 

Oat-bruising. 

Label- 

holders. 

Sweepers. 

Labourers. 

Door-keopors 

Scourers. 

1827 

1828 

1 829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  «.  d. 
132  1 114 
127  17  3 
206  1 M 
328  7 1J 
380  1 34 
281  1 4 
231  6 14 

£.  a.  d. 
93  12  0 
93  3 0 
101  0 5 
83  12  0 
70  17  2 
87  18  0 
89  13  1 

£.  d. 

3 13  1 

4 11  11 
1 10  9 
4 17  7 
1 11  7 
3 4 114 

£.  a.  d. 

7*16*10 

17  18  4 

18  4 0 
23  19  10 
17  19  3 

£.  s.  d. 
19  17  6 
24  6 8 
39  19  2 

61  8 4 
73  6 04 
68  3 I* 

62  16  4 

£.  s.  d. 
25  17  5 
39  13  11 
30  9 11 
9 3 0 
9 0 9 
9 15  G 
25  9 10 

£.  a.  d. 
14  18  74 
13  15  24 
11  11  2 
20  18  5 
32  17  0 
22  5 2 
50  18  6 

£.  a.  d. 
55  14  9 

72  13  1 

73  19  2 

64  6 8 
52  14  2 
48  5 9 

65  6 3 

1,686  16  24 

628  16  8 

18  15  104 

85  18  9 

339  17  2 

149  10  4 

167  4 1 

422  19  10 

Years. 

No.  3 — (continued.) 
Wages  of  Labour,  all  paid 
to  Mendicants. 

No.  4. 

Allowance  to  Poor  unable  to  Work. 

Ovorsoors. 

Attendants  in 
Dining-halls, 
&c. 

Infirm. 

Nurses 
and  Orphans. 

Extern  Sick. 

Contingent 

Allowances. 

Allowance  to  Sunday 

Adults  on  Allowance  to 
Christmas-day  Mendicants. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  *.  d. 

33  8 0 
32  15  2 
32  7 6 
27  0 2 
21  10  3 
25  13  C 
25  17  10 

£.  a.  d. 
48  8 5 
56  16  3 
54  12  4 
52  8 0 
52  3 6 
09  11  1 
66  1 8 

£.  a.  d. 
329  3 01 
476  4 Oi 
820  3 10 
1,41417  5 
996  9 2 
438  0 3 
397  14  2 

£.  a.  d. 
170  5 4* 
147  1 10; 

183  7 11 

184  19  84 
139  1 1 
127  7 8 
139  17  10 

£.  a.  d. 
261  8 3 
134  14  11 
103  10  6 
159  11  6 
212  5 6 
277  10 
230  4 7 

£.  *.  d. 
49  3 114 
11  C 10 

23  9 7 

24  1 84 
33  14  94 
37  13  7 
74  0 2 

£.  a.  d. 
30  5 5 
28  14  7 
35  2 11 
40  12  11 
26  16  4 
24  17  0 
24  8 0 

£.  a.  d. 
594  15  3 
587  17  1 
62-1  9 8 
836  8 1 
47G  12  0 

198  13  5 

390  1 3 

4,872  11  11 

1,092  1 6 

1,429  6 0 

253  10  74 

210  17  2 

3,120  2 1 

Years 

No.  5. 

Transmission 
of  Persons  to 
England  and 
Interior. 

No.  6. 

Clothing 
for  Schools. 

No.  7. 
Rent 

and  Taxes. 

No.  8. 
Goals. 

No.  9. 

Repairs  and 
Alterations. 

No.  10. 

Kitchen 
Furniture, 
Tin  Ware, &c 

No.  11. 

Stationery, 
Advertising, 
Printing,  &c. 

No.  12. 

Medicines  for 
Dispensary, 
&c. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  a.  d. 
54  12  3 
22  13  6 
53  19  C 
43  10  6 
16  6 0 
37  5 OJ 
84  6 5 

£.  a.  d. 
46  12  44 
79  4 5 
119  14  8 
74  10  7 
96  14  5 
77  1 8i 
92  9 2 

£.  a.  d. 
170  2 6 
190  12  2 
117  17 
170  15  7 
251  19  4 
180  2 4 
126  5 2 

£.  *• 

121  4 5 
156  9 0 

179  17  8 
148  0 0 
248  15  G 
189  17  0 

180  0 0 

£•  «.  d. 

47  8 8 
405  6 0 
184  3 2 
75  3 6 
78  9 2 
180  11  7 
101  5 7 

£.  *. 

57  16  4 
61  4 74 
100  18  11 
74  12  6 
165  16  11 
14 2 13  5 
40  11  0 

£.  a.  d. 
163  11  5 
232  19  1 
139  9 1 
232  14  9 
221  16  8 

191  8 8 

192  16  3 

£.  a.  d. 

in  0 0 
30  0 0 
18  0 0 
15  1 7 
35  0 24 
35  5 5 
47  3 11 

312  13  24 

586  7 4 

1,207  14  64 

1,224  3 7 

1,081  7 9 

653  13  84 

1,374  15  11 

196  11  104 

* Discontinued  upon  the  partial  dissolution  of  the  institution,  and  not  restored  since. 
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EXPENDITURE. *  1 

No.  13. 

Salaries  and  Gratuities. 

Y„™. 

tendeut’s 

| Superin- 
i tendent’s 
Gratuity. 

Sub- 

Treasurer’s 

Sub- 

Treasurer’s 

Gratuity. 

Assistant 

Secretary's 

Assistant 

Secretary’s 

Gratuity. 

Clerk  of 
Spinning 
Department's] 

Clerk  of 
Spinniug 
Department’s 
Gratuity. 

Clerk  of 
Central 
Department’s 

1827 

1828 

1829  ; 

1830  | 

1831 

1832  i 

1833  j 

£.  s.  d. 
80  0 0 
80  0 0 
SO  0 0 
80  0 0 
80  0 0 
80  0 0 
80  0 0 

£.  3.  d. 

40  0 0 
15  0 0 
30  0 0 
30  0 0 , 
30  0 0 i 
35  0 0 . 
40  0 0 ; 

£.  s.  d.' 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 
72  16  0 

£.  3.  d. 

10  0 0 1 
20  0 0 
20  0 0 
20  0 0 
20  0 0 
10  0 0 
25  0 0 

£.  3.  d. 

43  2 0 
43  2 0 
43  2 0 
43  2 0 
4S  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 

£.  3.  d. 

10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 
10  0 0 

£.  3.  d. 

48  2 0 ! 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 

£.  3.  d. 

2 10  0 

2 10  0 

2 10  0 

5 0 0 1 

5 0 0! 

5 0 0 1 

6 0 0 1 

£.  3.  d. 

48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
48  2 0 
43  2 0 
48  2 0 

5G0  0 0 

220  0 0 i 

509  12  0 

125  0 0 

336  14  0 

70  0 0 

336  14  0 

28  10  0 

336  14  0 

No.  13 — ( [continued .) 

Salaries  and  Gratuities. 

T IsT  ss,  “s °f  Mis,v' 

«S£  ’SS*  &X  ***•  SS%-  ss?  SftS 

£.  i.  rf.  £.  f.  </.  £.  3.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £.  i.  d.  £.  ».  d.  £.  «.  d.  £.  3.  d.  £.  «.  d. 

1827  2 10  0 31  4 0 1 10  0 3S  7 0 . . 36  8 0 . . 26  0 0 

1828  2 10  0 31  4 0 2 0 0 52  0 0 ..  36  8 0 ..  26  0 0 1 00 

1820  500  31  40  200  52  00  ..  36  80  200  26  00  100 

1830  5 0 0 31  4 0 3 0 0 52  0 0 ..  36  8 0 2 0 0 26  0 0 2 0 0 

1831  10  00  31  40  300  52  00  7 10  0 36  80  ..  26  00  200 

1832  7 10  0 31  4 0 2 15  0 52  0 0 10  0 0 37  12  0 2 0 0 26  0 0 1 0 0 

1833  7 10  0 31  4 0 3 0 0 52  0 0 10  0 0 52  0 0 . . 26  0 0 2 0 0 


40  0 0 218  8 0 17  5 0 350 


27  10  0 271  12  0 6 0 0 


No.  13 — ( continued .) 
Salaries  and  Gratuities. 


School-  School-  Tnrno  . . - w.  Lace‘  Lace-  Sup“ln^ud'  Clerk  of  Clerk  of 

Years,  mistress’s  mistress’s  „ p,  ,,  p . ;* , mistress's  mistress’s  v-,  , , UpperYard’s  Upper  Yard's 

Salary.  entity.  Sal“)-  Salary.  Gratuity.  Stay.  gratuity. 


£.  3.  d.  £.  s.  d.  £. 

. . 91  10  0 

. . 77  5 0 

. . 78  10  0 3 C 

1 0 0 78  0 0 


£.  Si  d.  £. 

24  14  0 

24  14  0 1 

24  14  0 2 

24  14  0 2 

24  14  0 2 

24  '14  0 2 

24  14  0 2 


3.  d.  £.  3.  d.  £.  3.  d. 

24  14  0 19  10  0 

1 10  0 24  14  0 44  15  0 


24  14  0 26  0 

24  14  0 26  0 

24  14  0 26  0 


121  0 0 10  0 0 504  0 0 7 0 0 172  18  0 12  0 0 172  18  0 194  5 0 8 10  0 
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ibowtat  the  Average  Total  Annual  Expnm  of  eaeh  Im«  of  the  Mendicity  Asvirai,  the  Average 
Inornin  arising  from  hisLaiioui,  and  the  Dehciescy  therein  for  the  Support  of  the  Institution:  bein-  the 
Total  Cost  to  the  Public  during  each  of  the  last  Seven  Years.  ° 


EXPENDITURE. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No. 

3. 

No.  4. 

No. 

a 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

Years. 

Food  and 
Kitchen 
Expenses. 

Raw  Materials 
for 

Manufacturers. 

Wages  of 
Labour  paid  to 
Poor  in  tire 
Institution. 

Allowances  to 
Poor  unable  to 

Transmission 
Money  to 
England  and 
the  Interior. 

Clothing 
for  Children. 

Rent  and  Taxes. 

£.  s.  d. 

£,  8.  d 

£-'- 

d. 

*■ 

8.  el 

* 

d. 

£.  8.  rf. 

£.  8.  d. 

1827 

1 12  8£ 

0 12  14 

13 

41 

0 15  7i 

0 

0 

7 

0 0 6 

0 1 10 

1828 

1 6 0* 

0 8 0 

0 14 

91 

0 16  04 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 11 

O 2 2i 

1829 

1 13  9£ 

0 7 104 

0 19 

9 

0 17  10i 

0 

0 

61 

0 1 2J 

0 1 2 

1830 

2 0 9* 

0 8 7i 

0 

84 

1 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0 0 7 

0 1 4i 

1831 

1 5 llj 

0 7 10J 

0 15 

8f 

0 13  44 

0 

0 

11 

0 0 84 

0 1 94 

1832 

1 7 2f 

0 13  9 

15 

94 

0 

54 

0 

0 

44 

0 0 94 

0 1 104 

1833 

i 12  lij 

0 7 9 

15 

71 

0 10  3* 

0 

0 lli 

0 1 04 

0 1 4f 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

No.  11. 

No. 

2. 

No.  13. 

No.  14. 

Years. 

Coals. 

Repairs  and 
Alterations. 

Kitchen 
Furniture  and 
Utensils. 

Stationery, 
Advertising, 
and  Printing 

Medicines 

for 

Dispensary. 

Salaries  and 
Gratuities. 

Amount  of 

Fractions  in 
foregoing 
Columns. 

Total. 

£.  *.  d. 

£. 

i.  d. 

£ 

r. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£.  8. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d 

£.  8. 

d. 

£.  8.  d. 

1827 

0 1 3| 

0 

0 G 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

91 

0 0 

2 

0 

9 6 

0 0 

11 

4 10  84 

1828 

0 1 9* 

0 

4 8* 

0 

0 

81 

0 

81 

0 0 

4 

0 

10  2 

0 0 

11 

4 9 24 

1829 

0 1 9} 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

1* 

0 

44 

0 0 

2 

0 

9 14 

0 0 

11 

4 17  74 

1830 

0 1 2 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 0 

11 

0 

7 HI 

0 0 

14 

5 5 10i 

1831 

0 1 9 

0 

0 GJ 

0 

1 

2 

0 

64 

0 2 

24 

0 

7 43 

0 0 

14 

3 18  4 

1832 

0 1 Ilf 

0 

i Hi 

0 

1 

5f 

0 1 Ilf 

0 0 

41 

0 

10  0, 

0 0 

If 

4 6 44 

1833 

0 2 0 

0 

l 14 

0 

0 

5} 

0 

14 

0 0 

Gi 

0 10  114 

0 0 

11 

4 7 3 

INCOME. 

Yt„,. 

No.  1. 

Manufactures 

sold. 

No.  2. 

Work  done  by 
the  Poor. 

No.  3. 

Rations  sold. 

No.  4. 

Amount  of  small 
Fractions  in 
‘oregoing  Columns. 

Total. 

Deficiency  of 
Income,  being  the 
total  Cost  to  the 
Public  for  each 
Inmate  for  a Year. 

£.  >.  d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

d. 

£.  r 

d. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

£.  t.  d. 

1827 

0 12  9£ 

0 0 

3i 

0 0 

21 

0 0 

01 

0 

13 

3 

3 17  54 

1828 

0 15  5i 

0 0 

8* 

0 0 

01 

0 

16 

14 

3 13  04 

1820 

0 9 9i 

0 1 

9} 

6 

34 

0 0 

01 

0 17  104 

3 19  9i 

1830 

0 12  0J 

0 1 

2f 

9 

0 0 

01 

1 

2 

91 

4 3 1 

1831 

0 8 11 

0 0 

5 

4 

If 

0 

13 

54 

3 4 101 

1832 

0 15  1 

0 1 

5 

1 

14 

0 0 

04 

0 

If 

8 

3 8 84 

1833 

0 14  10J 

0 0 

9 

1 

24 

0 0 

01 

0 16  lOf 

_ 

3 10  41 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Broken  Meat,  &c.  collected  in  the  Carts  of  the  Mendicity  Association  during 
each  of  the  Years. 


1S27 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Quantity. 

| collected  fltfoT 
Food. 


(Tons.  Cwt.  I 

4 4 

10  13 

14  8 

15  17 

7 1 


0 18 


Computed 
| Value  of  same,  at] 
£9.  6*.  8 d.  1 
per  Ton. 


99  15  0 
| 134  8 0 
,148  1 0 
; 66  0 8 
19  12  0 
8 15  0 


No.  3, 

Quantity  col- 
lected not  fit  for 
the  Stew,  but  of 

Isiderable  Portion 
as  given  to 
Orphans. 

Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs.| 
82  2 
103  15 
80  4 

60  10 
35  19 
39  10 
27  6 


429  9 


Amount  for 
| which  the  Refuse  | 
was  sold  to 
feed  Pigs. 


L. 

4 


3 18 
3 18 
3 18 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  Persons  in  each  Department,  Class,  and  Subdivision,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1834,  together  with  the  Rates  of  Payment  and  Allowances  to  each. 


Department. 

llaas, 

Occupation. 

Males. 

'emales. 

Total. 

Allowances. 

f Spiunetrs 

143 

143 

2d.  per  hank. 

Spinning 

1 

1 learning  to  spin 

1 Reelers 

24 

9 

24 

9 

2d.  per  hank. 
lOd.  per  week. 

[Overseers 

1 

1 

2 

3d.  per  day. 

10 el.  per  ton  for 

Shingles  to  the 

f Stone-breakers 

20 

53 

73 

females,  &ls.8d. 

2 

per  ton  for  Gra- 
vel to  the  Males. 

[ Overseers 

1 

1 

4el.  per  day. 

[2d.  and  3d.  per 

Central  * 

pair  for  Socks ; 

3 

f Knitters  of  Stockings 

11 

11 

{ Id.,  8 d.,  10d., 
&1j.,  for  Stock- 

[Women  with  Children  in  Arms 

87 

87 

Id.  per  day. 

j Oakum-pickers  .... 

607 

607 

ditto. 

\ Overseers 

2 

2 

2d.  per  day. 

5 

Infirm,  incapable  of  Work  . 

102 

255 

357 

Id.  per  day. 

Oat-bruisers 

6 

6 

Overseers  to  ditto  ... 

1 

1 

4 d.  per  day. 

Attendants  in  Dining  Hall  . 

3 

3 

ditto. 

Assistants  in  ditto 

1 

7 

8 

3d.  per  day. 

Employed  in  Kitchen 

1 

4 

5 

3 \d.  per  day. 

Carters  and  Potato-cleaners  . 

35 

35 

Yard  . 

6 

/ Gate-keeper  and  Carpenter  . 

2 

2 

2^d.  per  day. 

Engineer 

1 

1 

6d.  per  day. 

Door-keepers 

4 

4 

2\d.  per  day. 

Scourers 

17 

17 

2d.  per  day. 

Sweepers 

2 

2 

4 

ditto. 

Labourers 

16 

16 

ditto. 

Label-holders  .... 

36 

36 

ditto. 

[Overseers  in  Upper  Yard 

1 

. . ' 

I 

ditto. 

7 

Extern  Sick 

5 

76 

81 

ditto. 

Total  of  Adnlts 

202 

1,334 

1,536 

Males 

Fem. 

Total 

[Vppe.  Schools  {orphans^^60^ 

104 

32 

54 

22 

158 

54 

Children 

8 

ilnfat  do.  j Having  Parents 

36 

48 

84 

•• 

12 

-• 

Too  young  for  f Having  Parents 
L Instruction  [Orphans 

Total  of  Children  . . 

42 

45 

87 

224 

181 

405 

General  Total  . . 

426 

1,515 

1,941 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Children  admitted  and  discharged  from  the  Schools  of  the 
Mendicity  Association  in  each  of  the  Years  underneath. 


UPPER  SCHOOL.- 

-BOYS. 

Remaining. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Having 

Parents. 

Orphans. 

Total. 

Obtained 
Service  or 
Employ- 

Removed 
| Depart- 

Left  the 
Institution. 

Died.  | 

Total. 

Remaining. 

1926 

127 

149 

n 

160 

11 

5 

128  ; 

1 

145 

142 

1827 

142 

153 

10  i 

163 

19 

7 

135 

1 

162 

143 

182S 

143 

169 

13 

182 

39 

9 

133  | 

2 

183 

142 

1829 

142 

250 

20 

270 

27 

18 

227 

3 

275 

137 

1830 

137 

312 

31 

343 

13 

5 

288 

4 j 

310 

170 

1831 

170 

177 

29  , 

206 

17 

4 

242 

6 ! 

269 

127 

1832 

127 

164 

30 

194 

18 

3 

177 

3 

199 

122 

1833 

122 

133 

27 

160 

12 

3 

128 

3 

146 

136 

UPPER  SCHOOL.— GIRLS. 


HavinS  Orphans.  Total.  3ervic,u  or  otll?r  TL®f“ho  Died.  Total. 
Parents,  j 1 I I Employ-  Depart-  Institution.  I 


1826  36 

1827  119 


INFANT  SCHOOL.— BOYS. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Years. 

Remaining. 

Having 

Parents. 

Orphans. 

Total. 

Died. 

Total. 

Remaining. 

1826 

37 

25 

3 

28 

4 

6 

1 

11 

20 

1827 

20 

28 

3 ! 

31 

4 

3 

0 

7 

44 

1828 

44 

17 

2 

19 

6 

18 

1 

25 

38 

1829 

38 

21 

5 

26 

5 

19 

2 

26 

38 

1830 

38 

43 

8 

51 

7 

20 

2 

29 

60 

1831 

60 

46 

6 

52 

8 

32 

2 

42 

70 

1832 

70 

49 

5 

54 

4 

15 

1 

20 

36 

1833 

36 

28 

7 

35 

6 

18 

1 

25 

46 

INFANT  SCHOOL.— GIRLS. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

T'“- 

Remaining. 

Phrent?  Orphans.  Total. 

Died.  Total. 

Remaining. 
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Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments, 
and  Wages  of  each  and  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Name  of  Office. 

By  whom  appointed. 

Salary  or  Wages. 

Otlier  Emoluments.* 

£.  5.  d.  : 

John  Cottle. 

Superintendent . 

80  0 0 

40  0 0 

Edward  O Neill. 

Cashier  and  Sub-treasurer 

Simon  Graves  . 

Assistant-secretary  . 

do 

■48  2 0 

10  0 0 

Charles  Hale  . . 

Clerk  of  Spinning  De-1 

do.  . 

48  2 0 

Robert  Wade  . 

Clerk  of  Payments  . 

do 

48  2 0 

7 10  0 

Bernard  Full&m 

Clerk  of  Slone  Yard  . 

Patrick  Loratt  . 

Storekeeper.  . . 

31  4 0 

Jeremiah  Bulkely  . 

Stone  Yard  Assistant  . 

do 

26  0 0 

1 10  0 

John  Burke. 

Cook 

do.  .... 

24  14  0 

10  0 

George  Rogers  . 

Street  Inspector. 

do 

39  0 0 

1 10  0 

Michael  Corcoran  . 

Wheel  right  .... 

28  12  0 

John  Herbert  . 

Schoolmaster  . 

do 

52  0 0 

3 0 0 

Ann  Wade  .... 

Schoolmistress  . 

26  0 0 

5 0 0 

Jane  Gibbons  . 

do.  Infant  School  . 

do 

26  0 0 

3 0 0 

Catherine  Roche 

do.  Lace  School  . 

do 

24  14  0 

3 0 0 

Jeremiah  O'Flaherty  . 

Apothecary  .... 

do 

’ 52'  0 0 

12  10  0 

Henry  Harris  . 

Collectors  .... 

do 

■ 

Francis  Holmes 

Not  paid  by  salary,  but 

are  allowed  5 per  cent 

Hugh  Oldham  . 

on  moneys  brought  in  by  their  own  hands  in  their 

William  Stephens  . 

several  districts. 

! * The  amount  of  gratuity  depends  upon  lenqth  of  service  and  conduct  of  the  officer  and 

so  far  regarded  by 

the  Committee  as  part  of  the  officer’s  salary  that  it 

is  never  withheld  but  for  misconduct  or 

insufficiency ; the 

principle  of  a gratuity  having  been  adopted  us  a check  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  have  no  emoluments  except  their  salary  and  gratuity. 

SERVANTS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  MENDICANTS. 

•Name. 

Nome  of  Office. 

By  whom  appointed. 

Weekly  Wages. 

Yearly  Gratuity. 

£.  s.  d. 

John  Colebanks 

Gatekeeper  .... 

Superintendent  . 

0 1 8 

5s.  and  a coat. 

William  Morgan  „ . 

Overseer  of  Stonebreakers 

do 

0 2 2 

5f. 

J.  Waters  . ... 

Steam-engine  Fireman  . 

do 

0 3 6 

John  Lyndon  ... 

Gatekeeper  .... 

do 

0 1 2 

A coat. 

John  Connor 

Carpenter  .... 

do 

0 4 2 

Thomas  Keefe  . . 

Tailor  . . . . . 

do 

0 1 2 

Thomas  Kennedy  . 

Overseer  of  oatbruisers  . 

do 

0 2 2 

I There  are  besides  a number  of  kitchen-maids,  hall-maids,  overseers  of  oakum,  spinners,  &c.,  who  have  been 

admitted  as  mendicants,  and  are  paid  from  Is. 

2d.  to  2s.  a-week,  in  proportion  to  their  work : all  are 

appointed  by  the  superintendent. 

Statement  of  the  Number,  of  Persons  transmitted  from  the  Mendicity  Institution,  Dublin,  ‘to  different  Places 
' since  the  Opening  of  the  Institution. 


Years. 

England. 

Interior 
of  Ireland. 

Australia. 

Total. 

Observations. 

1818 

2,647 

Separate  uccdunts  were 

1819 

526 

not  kept  prior  to  1824. 

1820 

242 

1821 

85 

1822 

67 

1823 

323 

1824 

261. 

114 

375 

1925 

78 

67 

145 

1826 

366 

50 

416 

1827 

3S6  ' 

216 

602 

1828 

120  ‘ 

64- 

184 

1829 

' 260 

214 

474 

1830 

238 

166 

404 

1831 

65  ’ 

47 

112 

1832 

175  * 

148 

323 

1833 

■ 181 

28 

30 

239 

2,130 

1,114 

30' 

7,164 

1 C2 
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Table  showing;  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Number  of  Poor  Persons  receiving  Relief  from  the 
Mendicity  Association,  together  with  the  Dates  of  such  Highest  and  Lowest  Number,  the  Daily 
Average  Number  and  Average  Cost  of  Potatoes  during  every  Year  since  the  Foundation  of  the 
Institution,  likewise  the  Yearly  Average  Expense  of  each  Inmate  for  Food  and  Kitchen  Expenses. 


Year. 

Highest  Number, 
with  Date. ' 

Lowest  Number, 
with  Date. 

Daily 

Number  of 
Poor. 

Average 
Cost  of 
Potatoes 
per  Ton. 

ISIS 

31  December 

2,930 

2,624 

s. 

d. 

1819 

2 April  . 

2,093 

31  December 

1,050 

1,584 

67 

7 

1820 

March 

1,178 

August 

935 

1,050 

46 

1 

1821 

April  . 

1,046 

October  . 

661 

836 

34 

10 

1822 

March 

813 

November 

640 

691 

40 

7 

1823 

December 

928 

4 February  . 

675 

784 

37 

6 

1824 

25  December 

1,448 

10  January  . 

922 

1,184 

60 

8 

1825 

16  April  . 

1,551 

8 October  . 

1,035 

1,335 

62 

5 

1826 

23  December 

1 ,4S0 

January  . 

1,109 

1,288 

67 

0 

1827 

19  May  . 

2,156 

6 January  . 

1,446 

1,838 

51 

6 

1S2S 

9 February  . 

1,865 

12  July  . . 

1,499 

1,728 

29 

0 

1829 

5 December 

2,170 

10  January  . 

1,785 

2,004 

42 

1 

1830 

31  July  . . 

2,831 

2 January  . 

2,124 

2,517 

55 

6 

1S31 

26  March 

3,004 

5 November 

1,781 

2,810 

37 

9 

1832 

10  March 

2,290 

28  July  . 

1,736 

1,917 

37 

10 

1S33 

16  March 

1,989 

15  July  . 

1,613 

1,784 

_!L 

0 

Table  showing  the  previous  Occupation  and  Condition  of  Life  of  the  Persons  admitted  into  the 
Mendicity  Institution  from  the  1st  January  1826  to  1st  January  1827. 


Silk-weavers — Throwsters  .... 

No. 

1S8 

Gamekeeper 

No. 

1 

Cotton-weavers — Spinners  .... 

182 

Tin-workers 

3 

W orsted-weavers — Stuff-makers 

53 

Comb-makers 

2 

Dress-makers,  Lace-makers,  Bonnet-1 

99 

Cabinet-makers  and  Upholsterers 

. 15 

makers,  and  Plain-workers  . . J 

Paper- makers 

. 12 

Hosiers 

7 

Tobacco-workers 

6 

Copper-plate  and  Letter-press  Printers! 

6 

Plumbers 

2 

and  Bookbinders j 

Bleachers 

. 12 

Tailors 

13 

Mat  and  Paillasse-makers  .... 

3 

Stay  makers  . 

4 

Chair-makers 

2 

Shoemakers 

46 

Newspaper  and  Pamphlet-sellers 

7 

Flax-dressers  and  Linen-weavers  . 

23 

Feather-dressers 

2 

Bakers,  Confectioners,  and  Pastrycooks 

24 

H airdressers 

3 

Pin-makers  and  Headers 

3 

Coach-trimming  makers  .... 

2 

Whip-maker 

1 

Glass-cutters  and  Blowers 

7 

Glovers 

14 

Harness-makers 

2 

Carpenters 

6 

Quilt-makers 

2 

Dvers 

6 

Tovsellers 

2 

Distillers,  Brewers,  and  Maltsters 

30 

Brush-makers 

3 

Skinners,  Tanners,  and  Curriers  . 

13 

Farriers  

2 

Button-makers 

3 

Broom-makers  ...... 

2 

Teachers 

3 

Chandlers 

9 

Clerks  . 

9 

Masons,  Slaters,  and  Bricklayers  . 

13 

Shop-keepers,  Pediers,  and  Hucksters  . 

21 

Smiths,  Brassfounders,  &c. 

. 27 

Washerwomen 

63 

Sawyers 

4 

Fruit  and  Cake-sellers  in  the  Streets  . 

33 

Butchers 

3 

Dairy-keepers 

6 

Carpet-makers  ..... 

6 

Root-sellers 

8 

Knitters  and  Spinners  .... 

17 

Gardeners  and  Garden  Labourers 

13 

H atters 

33 

Painters  and  Glaziers 

12 

Marble  Polishers 

8 

Sailors 

13 

Cutters 

4 

Cart-makers  and  Carters 

3 

Coal  Porters  ........ 

5 

Egg-sellers  

8 

Day-labourers 

74 

Soldiers’  Widows 

30 

Waiters 

13 

Paviers 

3 

Servants 

. 476 

Fish-dealers 

5 

Scourers,  Charwomen,  &c.  . , 

. 377 

Livery-lace  maker 

1 

si 
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Statement  showing  previous  Occupation  and  Condition  in  Life  of  Persons  how  in  Mendicity  Institution, 
distinguishing  those  who  were  either  born  in  Dublin,  or  who  came  there  previous  to  18  years  of  age,  from 
those  born  in  the  Country,  who  came  to  Dublin  al  ter  18  Years  of  Age. 


Previous  Occupation, 

Dublin. 

Country. 

Total. 

Previous  Occupation. 

Dublin. 

Country. 

Total. 

Silk-winders  ..... 

28 

28 

Brought  forward  . 

. . 558 

98 

656 

Silk-weavers 

47 

47 

Pin-sheaters  .... 

4 

4 

Silk-framers  and  Throwsters 

6 

6 

Pin-headers  . 

2 

2 

Silk- varnis  her  .... 

1 

1 

Livery-lace  weaver  . 

1 

V.  Indies. 

1 

Silk-twisters  . . 

4 

4 

Leather-dyer  .... 

1 

1 

Wool-dressers  .... 

1G 

16 

Lace-makcrs  .... 

4 

4 

Wool-spinners  .... 

3 

3 

Stocking-seamer  . 

1 

1 

Woollen-weavers 

9 

3 

12 

Hat-binders  .... 

1 

i 

2 

Wool-warpers  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Nurses 

3 

3 

Wool-spinners  .... 

3 

3 

Pastrycooks  . 

2 

2 

Worsted-weavers 

7 

7 

Bandbox- makers . 

6 

2 

8 

Worsted-winders  .... 

7 

2 

9 

Tailors 

10 

1 

11 

Cotton-weavers  .... 

9 

3 

12 

Nailors 

5 

1 

6 

Cotton-spinners  .... 

6 

3 

9 

Publicans  .... 

3 

1 

4 

Cotton-winders  .... 

11 

1 

12 

Thread-selling 

. 5 

3 

8 

Cotton-dyers  and  Hosiers  . 

12 

2 

14 

Sailors 

2 

2 

Carpenters 

4 

3 

7 

Thread  makers  . 

3 

3 

Comb-stuiners  .... 

3 

1 

4 

Plasterer 

I 

1 

Cord-cutters 

5 

5 

Watch-maker .... 

I 

1 

Calico-printers  .... 

3 

3 

Printer 

1 

1 

Clerks 

2 

1 

3 

Painters  . . ... 

4 

4 

Cap- maker 

1 

1 

Straw-pluiter  . . , 

1 

1 

Bobbin-winders  .... 

7 

7 

Engraver 

1 

1 

Brokers . 

10 

i 

11 

Huvncss-makcr  . 

1 

1 

Button-makers  .... 

5 

5 

Tanner 

1 

1 

Bit  and  Spur-maker  . 

1 

1 

Jenny-spinners  . 

4 

4 

Brace-maker 

1 

1 

Army  Accoutrement-male 

-r  . 1 

1 

Barber 

1 

, 1 

Inspector  of  Excise  for  20  Years  I 

1 

Bakers 

2 

2 

Haircloth-weaver 

1 

1 

Basket-maker  .... 

i 

1 

Furriers 

2 

2 

Butcher 

l 

I 

Wire-drawer  . 

1 

1 

Blacksmith 

i 

1 

Boot  and  Shoe-binders  . 

18 

18 

Dressmakers 

87 

is 

105 

Servants 

. 359 

113 

472 

Dealers  in  Clothes 

6 

6 

None 

. 104 

26 

130 

Glovers  ...... 

21 

i 

22 

Officers  in  the  Army 

2 

2 

Gilders 

2 

2 

Children  in  the  Schools  . 

. 300 

300 

Washerwomen  .... 

53 

14 

67 

Orphans  in  ditto  . 

75 

75 

Labourers 

35 

15 

50 

Extern  Sick  . 

IS 

18 

Engine-winders  .... 

10 

10 

1,569 

247 

1,816 

Shoemakers  . . 1 . 

5 

3 

8 

Children  too  young  for  School  .. 

80 

Engine  and  Stuff-weavers  . 

6 

6 

Previous  Occupation 

and\ 

Hucksters 

5 

i 

6 

Birth  place  not  ascertainable]! 

2,024 

Carried  forward  . 

558 

98 

656 

This  statement  1ms  lieen  obtained  from  personal  inquiry  from  each  inmate  j the  groat  proportion  women ; there  are  only  about  30 
uhle  men  in  the  institution. 

July  19,  1834. 


Table  showing  the  Countif.s  in  Ireland  to  which  the  Poor  in  this  Institution  belong,  considering  every 
Individual  who  settled  in  the  City  of  Dublin  before  the  Age  of  18  Years  us  belonging  to  that  City,  and 
likewise  the  Number  of  Persons  belonging  to  each  County. 


County. 

No. 

County. 

No. 

Armagh  .... 

8 

Brought  forward  . 

140 

Carlow  .... 

15 

Louth 

4 

Clare 

4 

Meath 

20 

Cork  ..... 

15 

Mavo 

2 

Cavan  

7 

Monaghan 

2 

Donegal  .... 

1 

Queen’s  .... 

10 

Dublin  .... 

39 

Sligo 

1 

Down 

2 

Tipperary  .... 
Tvrone  .... 

3 

Fermanagh  . . 

2 

7 

Gulway  .... 

13. 

Wicklow  .... 

21 

Kildare  .... 

21 

Westmeath 

16 

King’s 

14 

Wexlovd  .... 

14 

Kilkenny  .... 

8 

Waterford  .... 

7 

Longford  .... 

8 

Limerick  .... 

3 

Total  Number  off) 

247 

Carried  forward  . 

140 

Couutry  Poor  J 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Poor  on  the  Books  of  the  Mendicity  Institution  on  the  last  day  of 
every  Year  since  its  Foundation. 


On  the  31st  December  1S1 8 . . 2,930 
,,  1819  . . 1,106 

, , 1820  . ’ 961 

,,  1821  . . 752 

,,  1822  . . 689 

,,  1823  . . 928 

,,  1S24  . . 1;448 

,,  1825  . . 1,206 


On  the  31st  December  1S26  . . 1,497 

,,  1S27  . . 1,920 

,,  1828  . .1,806 

,,  1829  . . 2,132 

,,  1830  . . 2,420 

,,  1831  . . 2,079 

,,  1832  . . 1,848 

,,  1833  . . 1,93S 


Table  showing  theNusiBER  of  Persons  who  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  Dublin.Mendicitt 
Asylum  from  1st  July  to  31st  December  1S33,  with  the  Total  Number  of  their  Children,  distin- 
guishing those  Children  who  accompanied  their  Parents,  and  for  whom  Admission  was  required 
and  granted,  from  those  for  whom  the  Parents  did  not  require  Admission. 


Heads 

of 

Families. 

Wives 

admitted  with . 
their  Husbands. 

Y oung  Children 
admitted  with, 
their  Parents. 

Adult  Children 
admitted  with 
their  Parents. 

Total 

admitted. 

Children  for  whom 
their  Parents  did  not 
require  Admission. 

General 

Total. 

421 

8 

81 

3 

513 

343 

856 

Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Persons  in  every  Family  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the 
Dublin  Mendicity  Asylum  from  the  1st  July  to  the  31st  December  1833,  distinguishing  Children 
who  accompanied  their  Parents  frorn  those  for  whom  the  Parents  did  not  require  Admission. 


Average 

Number  in  Family 
admitted. 

Average 

Number  of  Children 
not  admitted. 

Total 

Average  Number 
in  Family. 

1'21,  or  1*. 

■81,  or  4 

2-03,  or  2 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  apprehended  in  the  Streets  for  Regging,  and  sent  to  the 
Cells  in  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  in  the  Year  1833,  distinguishing  Wives  apprehended  with 
their  Husbands,  and  Children  with  their  Parents. 


Number 
of  Heads  of 
Families. 

Wives 

arrested  with  their 
Husbands, 

Children 

arrested  with  their  | 
Parents. 

Total. 

3,151 

6 

759 

3,916 

From  the  ahove  Table  it  follows  that  the  Average  Number  of  Persons  apprehended  as  one  Family,  whether  consisting 
of  only  one  person  or  of  more  than  one,  and  sent  to  the  Cells  in  the  House  of  Industry,  duriug  the  Tear  1833,  was  1-21, 
or  1 and  l-5th. 
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No.  VI.— PLEASANTS'  ASYLUM. 


Expenditure  of  Pleasants’  Asylum  for  the  Years  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

House  expenses  . . . 
Clothing  ..... 

Coals 

Sundries,  blankets, books,! 
repairs,  furniture,  house  [• 
linen,  &c ) 

Insurance  .... 

Taxes 

Salaries,  Governors  . 

, , Officers  . . 

Wages 

Gratuities  paid  to  Orphans 
on  leaving  the  I nstiluiion 
On  marriage 
, , As  apprentice  fees 
Renewal  line .... 

£.  *.  d. 

287  12  9* 
118  18  6i 
18  1 0 

56  3 8 

38  15  5 
4 4 2 
7 16  2 
235  18  3 
208  4 6* 
36  15  5 

21  19  2+ 

£.  s.  d. 
254  9 9 
105  4 3 
21  3 2 

3}  5 3+ 

38  15  4 

4 4 2 

5 17  34 
234  17  2 
197  10  1- 

36  0 6 

£.  !.  d. 

256  3 2 
87  18  8 
18  14  8 

44  0 8 

38  15  3 

4 4 2 

5 17  10 
232  12  4 
197  10  8 

34  18  9 

30  "o  0 

£•  *.  d. 

248  7 0 
77  13  5 
16  8 6 

109  10  0 

38  15  2 

4 4 2 

5 c m 
232  12  4 
197  10  8 

39  3 0 

£.  s.  d. 
226  11  4 
87  16  9 
20  15  2 

14  13  6+ 

38  15  3 
4 4 2 
7 3 5 

228  7 2 
197  10  8 

39  3 0 

£.  *.  d. 

271  3 04 
67  2 7 
14  19  10 

44  1 4 

38  15  4 

4 4 2 

5 15  3 
188  6 2 
197  10  8 

23  11  0 

100’ ‘0  0 

£.  J.  d. 
257  1 0 
96  17  1} 
12  16  10+ 

21  0 3 

38  15  2 

4 4 2 

5 18  5 
188  17  4 
197  10  S 

23  5 9 

160  0 0 
120"  0 0 

1,034  9 2.  j 929  7 0 

950  16  2 

962  2.5$ 

865  0 5+ 

955  9 4$ 

1,126  6 9 

Statement  of  Officers  and  Servants  of  Pleasants’  Asylum,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments, 
and  Wages  of  each,,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


Nomo  of  Offico. 

By  whom  appointed. 

Snlary  or 
Wages,  per 
Annum. 

Other 

Emoluments. 

Observations. 

Joshua  Pnsley,  Esq. 

Govirnor  .... 

Mr.  Pleasants’  Will. 

£.  *.  d. 
92  6 2 

Rev.  Richard  Ardill, 

Governors  . . . 

48  . 0 0 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  . 

do 

do 

48  0 0 

Mrs.  Pnsley  . 

Visiting  Matron  . 

do 

48  0 0 

Will. 

Mrs.  Moires  . 

do 

do 

48  0 0 

do.  ■ . . J 

Died  11th  inst.,  vacancy 
to  be  filled  up  next 
Board  day,  28th  inst. 

Miss  Bngot  . . . 

Matron  resident . 

do 

23  1-  6 

Miss  Cayro  . 

Schoolmistress  do.  . 

do 

31  10  0 

Mr.  Beatty  . 

Medical  Attendunt  . 

do 

27  13  10 

William  Hull  . . 

Secretary  and  Bouk- 

keeper  .... 

do 

27  13  10 

do.  ... 

Eliza  Shaw  . 

Servant  .... 

Matron  .... 

5 0 0 

Murguret  M‘Kay  . 

do 

do 

4 4 0 

do.  ... 

Statement  showing  the  Names  and  Date  of  Admission,  and  Age  at  that  time,  of  all  the  Children  at  present 
Inmates  of  Pleasants’  Asylum,  and  specifying  whether  both,  or,  if  only  one,  which  of  the  Parents  of 
each  were  then  dead. 


Names. 

Date  of 
Admission. 

Age 

when  admitted. 

Whether  both,  or,  if 
only  one,  which 
of  the  Parents  of  each 

Observations. 

Frances  Pnsley  . 

July  24,  1823. 

11 

years. 

Mother  dead  . . 

Father  had  a situation  in  the  Custom-house, 
but  is  superannuated- 

Sarulv  Dyus  . 

Oct.  5,  1820. 

do. 

do.  .... 

Father,  a paper  Stainer. 

June  Aldridge  . . 

Oct.  11,1827. 

y 

do. 

Both  parents  dead  . 

Father,  a shoemaker. 

Susan  Uayly  . 

March  13,  1828. 

ii+ 

do. 

do 

Father,  a notary  public. 

Eliza  Evans  . 

Feb.  29,  1832. 

10 

do*. 

do 

Father,  a wine  merchant. 

Harriett  M.  Dunn  . 

June  13,  1832. 

8 

do. 

do 

Father,  a barrister. 

Julia  Hulbert  . . 

June  13,  1832. 

12 

do. 

Fathor  dead  . . . 

Fathor,  an  officer  employed  by  the  Grand 
Canal  Company. 

Mary  Day  . 

Oct.  3,  1832. 

10 

do. 

do 

Fathor,  an  attorney ; mother  living. 

Ann  Sayers  . 

Oct.  3,  1832. 

7 

do. 

do.  ...  , 

Father,  a merchant ; mother  living. 

Miry  .1  nne  Thompson 

March  6,  1833. 

9- 

do 

do 

Father,  collector  of  taxes;  mother  living. 

Grace  Thomas  . 

7 

do. 

do 

Father,  collector  of  taxes ; mother  living. 

Mary  Rankin 

7 

do. 

do 

Father,  an  officer  in  the  army ; mother  living. 

Margaret  M‘Clelland 

March  18,  1833. 

10 

do. 

do 

Father,  an  officer  in  tho  armyjmothcr  living. 

Mary  Ann  Warburton 

Sept.  4,  1833. 

7 

do. 

do 

lather,  a clergyman  ; mother  living. 

Eliza  Harricks  . 

do. 

do 

1 a tlier,  an  attorney ; mother  living. 

Charlotte  Anne  Hyde 

Oct.  2,  1833. 

10 

do. 

do 

Father,  an  officer  in  the  army ; mother  living. 

The  age  of  the  above  females  is  taken  from  the  date  of  their  admission. 
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Statement  showing;  the  Names,  Ages,  and  Period  of  Discharge  from  Pleasants’  Asylum,  of  all  the 
Children  first  admitted  at  the  first  Election  in  August  1S18. 


Names. 

when  admitted. 

Date  of 
Discharge. 

Observations. 

Martha  Ridgeway  . 

10  years  . 

January,  1833. 

Left  the  Asylum  with  the  approbation  and  her  own  re- 
quest and"  her  aunts.  Living  as  assistant  with  a lady. 

Sophia  Carson 

. 

13  do.  . . 

December,  1825. 

Permitted  to  go  to  England  to  reside  with  her  sister. 

| Mary  Anne  Potter  . 

11  do.  . . 

Julv  9,  1832. 

Apprenticed. 

Marv  Anne  Smith  . 

Sept.  8,  1828. 

Married. 

Jane  Radford 

S do.  . . 

Permitted  to  return  to  her  mother  at  their  joint  request. 

M.  M.  . . 

7 do.  . . 

June,  1826. 

Dismissed  for  not  coniorming  to  the  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

Antoinettn  Thomas  . 

10  do.  . . 

Feb.  5,  1829. 

Died. 

Mary  Anne  Houlton. 

8 do.  . 

Dec.  23,  1833. 

Permitted  to  accept  the  situation  of  governess. 

9 do.  . . 

Feb.  9,  1828. 

12  do.  . . 

Julv,  1S23. 

Permitled  to  go  to  India  and  settle  there. 

Catherine  Wil-o 

14  do.  . . 

October,  1 832. 

Permitted  to  accept  the  situation  of  governess. 

Wilhelmina  Seton  . 

10  do.  . . 

January,  1833. 

Permitted  to  return  to  assist  her  mother,  whose  health 
was  declining. 

C.  M.  C. 

5 do.  • • 

Sept.  S,  1S30. 

Dismissed  for  not  conforming  to  the  regulations. 

8 do.  . . 

Febrnaiv,  1832. 

Married. 

7 do.  . . 

May,  1833. 

Permitted  to  reside  with  her  aunt. 

Eliza  Nelson 

10  do.  . . 

July,  1831. 

Married. 

Mary  Gealc  . 

S do.  . . 

July  9.  1832. 

Apprenticed. 

Died. 

E.  IC.  . . 

11  do.  . . 

April  18,  1832. 

Dismissed  for  repeated  acts  of  insubordination. 

Ann  PasU-y  . 

9 do.  . . 

May  7,  1833. 

May  19,  1832. 

Died. 

Sarah  Geale  . 

7 do.  . . 

Admitted  January  19, 1826,  apprenticed. 

| Mar}’  Anne  Callaghan. 

7$  do.  . . 

August  26, 1833. 

Admitted  February  29, 1832,  died  August  26,  1833. 

The  age  of  the  above  females  is  taken  at  the  date  of  their  admission  into  the  institution. 


PLEASANTS’  FEMALE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

“ The  memorial  of  living  at  No. 

“ That  memorialist  is  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  years  at  [slate  where  memorialist  resided, 

and  how  long],  in  parish.  That  memorialist’s  father  is  [living  or  dead] , and  is 

or  was  a member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  occupation  a [slate  occupation].  That  her 
mother  is  [living  or  dead],  and  is  or  was  a member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  occupation  a 
[state  occupation]  : and  that  memorialist  has  brothers  and  sisters  [date  names  and  ages],  aud 
has  not  a sister  at  present  in  Pleasant’s  Orphan  Asylum. 

“ Day  of  1S3  . 

“ We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subjoined,  do,  from  our  own  personal  knowledge,  certify  that  the 
above  statement  is  perfectly  true,  and  that  we  consider  a fit  object  for 

admission  into  Pleasants’  Female  Orphan  School. 

“ Signed, 

Persons  signing  this  certificate  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  the  child  returned  to  them,  if  the 
statement  should  be  afterwards  found  untrue  in  any  particular. 

This  memorial  must  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  the  child's  baptism,  and  also  of  the  marriage 
of  her  parents,  signed  by  the  clergyman  o Rhe  parish  in  which  it  may  have  taken  place. 


Certificate  of  Physician  or  Surgeon. 

“ I certify  that  I have  examined  and  consider  her  of  sound  intellect  and 

healthy  constitution,  and  I think  that  she  may  with  safety  be  admitted  into  Pleasants’  Female  Orphan 
Asylum. 

“ [Signature  of  Physician  or  Surgeon.]  ” 
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Expenditure  and  Income  of  the  Richmond  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — ( continued ). 


INCOME. 


Year. 

Gain  o 

Weaving, 

Tntal 

Average 

Gain 

Subscrip- 

Charity 

Donations 

Annuities 
and  Interest 

Found 

Rent 

Total 

1 

Baskets. 

Sacking, 

&c. 

Gain. 

1 

upil. 

iiuns. 

Sermons. 

Legacies. 

Stock, 

&C. 

Poor  Boxes. 

for  Rooms. 

d. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

i-. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

!. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

iL 

£. 

a. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

27 

5 

1 

13 

4 

388 

13 

9 

144 

IK 

6 

56 

0 

0 

14 

15 

7 

641 

13 

0 

8 

SO  12 

6 

106 

4 

17 

3 

38G 

8 

9 

327 

15 

6 

266 

6 

56 

0 

0 

22 

9 

2 

1,165 

3 

1 

4 

73  10 

9 

153 

19 

(i 

lfi 

;o 

376 

19 

8 

6 

9 

G8 

iy 

10 

56 

0 

0 

24 

19 

7 

963 

0 

35  5 

1 

ISO 

9 

10 

7 

6 

370 

4 

227 

11 

4 

66 

5 

6 

56 

0 

0 

16 

13 

3 

917 

3 

139 

0 

4 

44  1 

2 

243 

1 

6 

8 

J7 

9 

349 

16 

1. 

346 

18 

11 

18 

4 

10 

56 

0 

0 

16 

3 

1 

1,030 

4 

5 

1S1G 

154 

9 

4 

120  13 

6 

275 

2 

10 

9 

9 

8 

348 

15 

10 

232 

18 

10 

54 

10 

0 

81 

15 

4 

11 

3 

G 

1,004 

G 

4 

| 108 

8 

3 

63  9 

3 

176 

17 

6 

6 

13 

7 

336 

2 

5 

110 

18 

0 

170 

4 

5 

23 

0 

0 

12 

17 

6 

30 

0 

0 

895 

19 

10 

10 

61  14 

0; 

170 

14 

0 

6 

13 

8 

369 

17 

8 

1C8 

4 

0 

294 

6 

0 

32 

5 

0 

16 

15 

4 

120 

0 

0 

1,172 

0 

4 

6 

S8  0 

9 

209 

II 

3 

7 

1 

1 

327 

1 

0 

126 

8 

3 

47 

2 

6 

38 

10 

0 

15 

4 

6 

120 

1) 

0 

883 

17 

16 

4 

49  10 

8 

116 

0 

4 

5 

7 

236 

17 

9 

64 

12 

S 

38 

10 

(1 

9 

9 

8 

120 

0 

0 

587 

155 

4 

2 

17  16 

9 

273 

0 

11 

9 .13 

6 

314 

12 

7 

255 

Is 

9 

157 

15 

10 

38 

10 

0 

10 

13 

9 

120 

0 

0 

1,170 

6 

10 

1(55 

11 

0 

65  17 

0 

231 

8 

0 

7 

13 

9 

8 

76 

13 

6 

49 

6 

1 

52 

10 

0 

9 

14 

11 

120 

0 

0 

7S1 

15 

126 

C 

5 

21  2 

2 

147 

8 

7 

1 

0 

237 

15 

5 

99 

15 

no 

10 

0 

38 

10 

0 

8 

3 

0 

120 

0 

0 

763 

2 

133 

4 10 

31  3 

S 

164 

S 

3 

7 

17 

3 

191 

4 

1 

113 

16 

4 

ISO 

15 

0 

3S 

10 

0 

8 

11 

8 

120 

0 

0 

817 

4 

140 

8 

89  ID 

230 

1 

10 

5 

3 

236 

12 

11 

84 

19 

177 

0 

0 

47 

0 

7 

11 

0 

120 

0 

0 

903 

10 

1 

British 

Currency. 

IS 

tl 

.16  14 

4 

262 

13 

3 

9 

9 

4 

197 

14 

105 

345 

7 

8 

27 

14 

2 

5 

3 

.8 

no 

15 

6 

1,055 

6 

5 

160 

12 

9 

89  2 

10 

3-19 

15 

7 

12 

0 

A 

174 

13 

3 

80 

8 

0 

318 

0 

0 

36 

0 

5 

7 

7 

0 

110  15 

6 

1,076 

19 

9 

210 

9 

233  11 

8 

449 

14 

5 

12 

11 

2 

165 

13 

8 

86 

0 

9 

339 

12 

4 

85 

16 

8 

10 

1 

11 

110  15 

6 

l ,247 

15 

3 

1820 

209  11 

9 

221  3 

9 

430 

15 

6 

11 

8 

159 

a 

3 

62 

14 

8 

L41 

11 

2 

84 

2 

4 

8 

11 

3 

110 

15 

A 

997 

15 

S 

205 

15 

10 

249  12 

8 

455 

IS 

6 

1! 

15 

4 

176 

10 

0 

47 

7 

7. 

142 

16 

2 

81 

3 

3 

7 

8 

9 

no  15 

6 

1 ,021 

9 

9 

4 

249  4 

0 

432 

1 

10 

10 

16 

5 

138 

14 

0 

63 

3 

10 

144 

7 

2 

93 

4 

3 

5 

18 

■2 

110  15 

6 

988- 

4 

0 

1832 

193 

1 

8 

224  4 

6 

417 

6 

2 

10 

16 

115 

14 

3 

48 

10 

10 

321 

7 

2 

93 

14  11 

5 

8 

4 

52 

10 

0 

1,054 

11 

8 

1833 

182  14 

0 

163  11 

11 

346 

5 

11 

9 

1 

4 

149 

5 

11 

-103 

19 

5 

90 

13  10 

7 

3 

2 

112  10 

0 

1,109 

18 

3 

Table  showing’  the  Number  of  Pupils  admitted  into  and  discharged  from  the  Richmond  National  Institution  in  each  Year 
since  its  Foundation  in  1810,  and  of  the  latter  how  many  were  competent  to  earn  a Livelihood,  the  Value  of  Articles 
manufactured  by  them,  and  the  Value  of  their  Labour,  and  the  Yearly  Average  Number  of  Pupils,  also  the  Number  of 
Candidates  registered  in  each  Year,  and  the  Number  of  Pupils  and  of  Candidates  at  the  Close  of  every  Year. 


Year. 

Admitted 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Daily 
Average 
N umber. 

Value  of 
Articles 
Manufactured. 

Value  of 
Pupils’ 
Labour. 

Number  on 
the  Books  at 
the  close  of 
each  Year. 

Candidates. 

Compe- 

lihood. 

various 

Causes. 

S 

1 

1 

1 

"1 

< 

Died  before 
Admission, 
or  did  not 
appear  when 
written  for. 

Number  on 
the  Book9  at 
the  close  of 
each  Year. 

Intern. 

Extern. 

£. 

,, 

d. 

£.  *. 

d. 

1810 

13 

1 

12 

6 

6 

26  6 

2 

12 

14 

1S1I 

11 

5 

1 

153 

197 

12 

1 

66  3 

8 

17 

21 

11 

6 

1812 

6 

1 

18,1, 

451 

2 

0 

119  6 

2 

20 

16 

6 

8 

8 

1813 

10 

1 

5 

224 

597 

10 

10 

170  8 

9 

24 

10 

4 

8 

1814 

9 

1 

6 

2o| 

498 

14 

9 

152  5 

0 

26 

9 

1815 

6 

4 

2 n 

573 

7 

2 

173  12 

6 

28 

6 

2 

23 

1816 

8 

i 

4 

1 

29 

711 

2 

0 

251  15 

2 

30 

8 

4 

26 

1817 

4 

10 

5 

26* 

721 

10 

0 

244  4 

10 

ID 

IX 

4 

6 

27 

1818 

10 

1 

4 

1 

254 

642 

6 

220  IS 

3 

23  - 

10 

2 

26 

1819 

7 

2 

3 

29§ 

832 

5 

1 

258  4 

5 

25 

3 

7 

2 

27 

1S20 

8 

3 

1 

3 

27* 

773 

12 

5 

251  19 

0 

26 

3 

23 

8 

4 

38 

1821 

5 

3 

281 

994 

12 

287  8 

0 

26 

4 

10 

5 

4 

39 

1822 

7 

4 

1 

30^, 

983 

3 

10 

261  17 

7 

28 

3 

24 

7 

16 

40 

1823 

4 

3 

291 

8s6 

14 

5 

250  7 

9 

30 

6 

10 

9 

39 

1824 

3 

6 

2 

29* 

993 

8 

9 

279  14 

7 

29 

8 

3 

49 

1825 

4 

1 

32J 

1,106 

6 

2 

306  IS 

7 

32 

8 

14 

8 

2 

53 

1826 

5 

1 

1,226 

12 

6 

362  3 

8 

27 

10 

10 

1 

3 

59 

1827 

3 ; 

1 

29J 

1,123 

3 

3 

345  S 

a 

31 

3 

8 

57 

1828 

4 

1 

35| 

1,158 

19 

11  ■ 

384  7 

5 

38 

5 

5 

12 

24 

26 

. 1829 

6 

5 

1 

3 31 

1,146 

5 

377  5 

7 

39 

4 

8 

13 

2 

19 

1830 

2 

1 

38j' 

1,315 

5 

6 

398  1 0 

id 

39 

2 

12 

7 

8 

16 

1831 

5 

2 

3944 

1,480 

11 

380  10 

7- 

39 

-.-3. 

8 

7 

6 

11 

1832 

2 

387, 

1,518 

0 

11 

410  8 

1 

3 

7 

6 

3 

9 

1833 

8 

2 

38*" 

1,255 

16 

7 

332  14 

6 

38 

3- 

10 

8 

4 

7 

193 

72 

70 

13 

21,263 

10 

2 

6,312  l9  7' 

324 

193 

124 
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Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the 
Emoluments,  and  Wag 


Richmond  National  Institution,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
cs  ot  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


Namo. 

Name  of  Office. 

By  whom 
appointed. 

Salary 
or  Wages. 

Other 

Emoluments. 

Observations. 

George  Rankin  . . 

Superintendent. 

Committee  of 
Moungcmout. 

£80  per  annum. 

None,  except  a 
gratuity  of  £20 
annually  at  the 
option  of  the 

IIo  has  apartments  un- 
furnished, coals  and  can- 
dles. 

Mrs.  Julia  Cornwall. 
James  Murphy  . . 

Matron  . . 

Porter  . . . 

3 femalu  servants 

The  superin- 
tendent. 

Committee  . , 
The  matron 

None  from  the  In 
superintendent  o 
tlio  performance 
Ills.  (id.  per  week 
£5.  Os.  each,  per 
annum. 

Committee, 
stitutiou,  lining  pai 
at  of  his  salary,  an 
of  the  duties  of  th 
None. 

do 

1 and  maintained  by  the 
1 lie  being  responsible  fur 
office. 

Dieted  ns  the  pupils  oftlia 
Institution,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  3s.  per  week 
for  tea,  &c. 

The  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers are  not  included  in 
the  annual  account  of 

Georgo  Drunker . . 

Basket  teachur  . 

salaries  but  charged 

Richard  Austin  . 

Weaving  do.  . 

do 

£1. 4s.  do. 

do 

weekly  to  their  respec- 
tive manufactures,  there- 
by lessening  by  so  much 
the  profits  on  those  oc- 
^ counts. 

Dietary. 


Days. 

Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Supper. 

Sunday  . . 

8 ounces  of  oatmeal  in 
stirabout,  and  l pint  of 
new  milk. 

12  ouncos  of  meat,  with 
thu  soup  in  which  it  is 
boiled,  thickened  with 
herbs,  2 lbs.  potatoes, 
and  1 pint  of  beer. 

1)  ounces  of  bread 
and  1 pint  of 
new  milk. 

Monday  . . 

do 

do.  except  the  beer  . . 

do.  . . . 

Tuesday  . . 

do.  do.  ... 

Wednesday  , 

do 

1 J pint  of  mixed  milk  and 
3 lbs.  potatoes. 

do.  ... 

Thursday  . 

do 

Siuuo  as  Monday  & Tuesday 

do.  . . . 

Friday  . . 

2 herrings,  3 lbs.  potatoes, 
and  1 pint  of  beer. 

do.  ... 

Saturday  . . 

do.  ...... 

Same  os  Wednesday  . 

do.  ... 

FORM 

For  recommending  a Pupil  for  Admission  into  the  Richmond  National  Institution. 

“ J,  , being  a subscriber  to  this  Institution,  do  recommend  , 

now  aged  years,  bora  nt  , in  tlie  parish  of  and  county 

of  , us  a lit  and  deserving  object  to  be  admitted  into  said  Institution ; and  I do 

hereby  promise  and  engage  that  in  case  the  above-named  shall,  alter  his  ad- 

mission, prove  to  be  incapable  of  receiving,  or  unwilling  to  receive  instruction,  or  in  any  other  respect 
appear  to  be  an  unfit  object  for  the  Institution,  I will  defray  the  expenses  of  his  removal  to  his  former 
place  of  residence,  on  notice  being  giveu  to  me  to  that  cll'ect.  And  I also  engage  that  when  he  shall 
be  called  upon  for  admission,  the  sum  of  £5  sterling  shall  be  deposited  with  the  managers  ; said  sum 
to  be.  disposed  of  for  the  uses,  and  agreeable  to  the  regulation  prefixed  to  this  recommendation.  I 
appoint  , residing  at  , to  whom  all  money  at  the  credit  of 

said  pupil,  when  about  to  be  discharged,  is  to  be  paid,  and  to  be  by  him  or  her  expended  in  providing 
a suitable  outfit  j and  should  change  residence,  notice  thereof  shall  be 

given  to  the  secretary  of  the  Institution ; and  in  case  the  person  I appointed  is  not  found  within  one 
month,  or  should  decline  to  act,  I empower  the  managers  to  appoint  such  other  person  as  they  may 
approve  of  for  the  same  purpose. 

“ day  of  ,18 
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28  a APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the  Admission  of  Pupils  into  ike  Richmond  National 
Institution. 


' Queries  to  be  answered  by  a Medical  Gentleman. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  supposed  cause  of  applicant’s 

blindness  ? 

2.  Is  it  total  ? 

3.  Is  it  deemed  incurable  ? 

4.  Has  applicant  had  the  small-pox  or  cow-pock  ? 

5.  Is  applicant  free  from  epileptic  and  other  fits,  and  from 

every  disease  which  could  prove  injurious  to  fellow 
pupils? 


Queries  to  be  answered  by  a Clergyman  or'oiker  respectable  Person 

1.  How  long  has  applicant  been  blind? 

2.  Has  applicant  been  employed  in  any  handicraft  work,  or 

iu  what  other  manner? 

3.  How  has  applicant  been  supporteil  ? 

4.  Are  applicant’s  parents  living  or  dead?  their  names,  resi- 

dence, condition,  or  circumstances,  and  what  family  they 

5.  Has  applicant  ever  wandered  about  as  a beggar,  or  plaved- 

on  any  musical  instrument  in  the  streets,  or  in  public 
houses?  if  so,  how  long  since  ? 

6.  Does  applicant  bear  a character  of  integrity,  regularity, 

decency,  and  sobriety  ? 
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No.  VIII.— THE  MOLYNEUX  ASYLUM  FOR  BLIND  FEMALES. 


Receipts  arul  Disbursements  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum  for  the  Years  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830. 


RECEIPTS. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

Donations 

Subscriptions. 

Charity  Sermons  . . 

Chapel  Collections  . 
Pew  Rents  . 

Rent  of  Houses  ini 
Bride-street  . . ) 

Work  of  Inmates  sold 
Legacies  .... 
Psalm  Books  sold  . 
Old  Organ  sold  . 
Bazaar  at  the  Rotunda 
Powerscourt  Fund  . 
Found  in  Poor  Boxes 
Old  Lamps  sold  . 

£.  s.  d. 
120  18  9 
205  5 9 
229  0 0 
235  9 6 
139  2 0 

43  2 11 

44  17  5 
110  4 4J 

2 9 4~ 

£.  s.  d. 
87  5 0 
188  9 2 
139  18  0 
226  11  3 

133  6 6 
82  7 3 
47  18  11 
69  4 4 
5 0 0 
50  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
8 0 0 
190  17  3 
157  5 4 
239  12  11 
150  12  6 
40  14  3 
60  8 0 
102  15  10 
2 15  0 

27  *9  5 

£.  s.  d. 
25  0 0 
196  11  7 
199  7 0 
292  16  4 
142  18  6 
35  2 7 
67  0 0 
91  4 3 
4 4 6 

100  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 

6 11  0 
240  8 7 
200  10  9 
274  10  0 
136  2 6 
24  12  7 
>0  1 6 
103  18  101 

1 15  0 

£.  s.  d. 
52  10  0 

222  16  9 
128  13  7 

223  1 6 

285  0 1 
163  12  0 

26  11  11 
80  2 6 
151  9 S 
6 17  6 

100  0 ' 0 
19  0 
14  0 

1,130  10  0J 

980  0 5 

980  10  6 1 1,154  4 9 

1,058  10  9J 

1,443  8 6 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


1826 

1827 

1829 

1829 

1830 

1831 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

5. 

d. 

353 

4 

2 

309 

16 

0 

295 

9 

11 

329 

12 

1 

353  4 

11 

305 

9 

7 

Clothing  .... 

30 

8 

11 

20 

17 

1 

27 

16 

1 

35 

14 

5 

29  9 

2 

38 

6 

11 

Coals,  Candles,  Oil,) 

56 

50 

19 

51 

4 

9 

61 

13 

0 

58  13 

5 

63 

5 

3 

49  5 

39 

Materials  for  work  . 

31 

18 

0 

36 

2 

1 

38 

3 

10 

37 

12 

Salaries : — 

Rev.  R.  Collis  . . 

150 

0 

0 

112  10 

0 

200 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

162 

io 

0 

200  0 

0 

0 

Rev.  E.  Marks  . . 

85 

127  17 

129 

Sexton,  and  House- 

135 

19 

10 

116 

17 

0 

119 

2 

7 

118 

7 

0 

10 

0 

Apothecary  . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

Collector,  5 per  cent.) 

16 

14 

16 

17 

10 

0 

18  17 

4 

16  15 

10 

18 

14 

0 

92  G 

92 

2 

100 

0 

0 

76  18 

6 

10 

10 

5 

io 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

10  10 

5 

10 

5 

0 

10 

4 

1 

10 

17 

6 

29 

2 

5 

2 15 

12 

Repairs  .... 

110 

0 

1 

10 

9 

10 

47 

0 

2 

142 

3 

2 

91  12 

10 

3G2 

Printing,  Stationery,) 

53 

8 

13 

13 

0 

24 

9 

2 

18  4 

0 

19 

IS 

0 

30  17 

44 

16 

Contingencies 

31 

1 

C 

22 

8 

0 

21 

15 

7 

33 

2 

Lodgings  in  the  coun-- 
try  for  sick  Inmate. 
Music  and  Instruction 

9 

0 

0 

20 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

8 8 

0 

11 

9 

0 

1,256 

10 

894 

15 

7 

933  10 

10 

1,102 

2 

9 

1,119  19 

11 

1,443 

9 

4 

Tabls ,ho»inB  the  Avmgc  Annual  Expbnsb  of  in  lhe  Moiv»>ux  asylum  for  Sa  Y0„s  end, IV  tke  31st 

of  March  1682,  likewise  the  Averse  Vaot.  of  Matom  lor  Work  uurchaeed 

the  Work  of  »ch  sold,  the  Avereje  Amount  of  Pltom  thu.  made  by  each,  and  the  Average  Eapenae  of  each. 


Year 

ending  the 
31st  March 
following. 

Maintenance. 

Clothing. 

Coals  and 
Candles,  &c. 

Contingen- 

cies. 

Total. 

Materials 
for  Work. 

Work  sold. 

Profit  on 
Work. 

Net  Average 
Expense. 

1827 

1828 
1829 
•1830 

1831 

1832 

£.  s.  d. 
13  11  8£ 

11  9 5| 

11  7 3i 

12  4 if 

12  12  8j 
10  18  2i 

£.  s.  d. 

1 3 5 

0 15 

1 1 41 

1 6 5| 

1 1 0^ 
1 7 4 

£.  s.  d. 

2 3 ii 
1 17  4# 

1 19  4| 

2 5 8 
2 1 103 
2 5 2J 

£.  i.  d. 

1 3 10J 
0 17  2| 

0 16  9 

1 4 6; 

1 2 0J 
1 12  0 

£.  s.  d. 

18  2 If 

14  19  61 

15  4 9$ 
17  0 91 

16  17  3{ 
16  2 9 

£.  s.  d. 

1 4 61 
1 6 8| 
1 9 51 
1 7 10 
1 15  2 
1 7 101 

£.  3.  d. 

1 14  6 

1 16  101 

2 6 4) 
2 17  0^j 
2 10  0) 
2 17  2] 

£.  s.  d. 
0 9 llj 
0 10  l| 
0 16  11 
0 19  23 

0 14  101 

1 9 H 

£.  s.  d. 
17  12  2 
14  9 4| 
14  7 10? 
16  1 7} 
16  2 5 
14  13  4-| 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  formquiring 


Statement  ot  the  Number  of  Females  admitted  into  and  discharged  from1  the  Molyneux  A&ylum  for  Blind 
Females,  and  how  many  of  the  latter  were  competent  to  earn  a Livelihood  from  the  1st  April. 


Number  on  the 
Books  at  the  closo 
of  every  Your  ending 
till)  31st  March. 

Discharged 
Competent  to 

n Livelihood. 

Discharged 
from  different 
Causes. 

Died. 

Elected. 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

Observation. 

Year. 

Number 

Date. 

Number. 

Date. 

Number. 

Date. 

Number 

Date. 

Number 

Date. 

Number. 

1816 

1817 

IRIS 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1880 
1881 

1832 

1833 

1834 

13 

14 
16 
16 
20 
20 

22 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
80 

i 

Dec.  17 

3 

1 

Feb. 

2 

1 

2 

3 

39 

40 

43 

39 

40 

41 
3T 
36 

The  secretary 
is  unable  to 
give  any  fur- 
ther particulars 
than  those  con- 
tained in  this 
Table. 

Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments, 
and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Namo  of  Office. 

By  whom  appointed. 

Salary  or  Wages 
per  Annum. 

Other  Emoluments. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lloyd 

Chaplain  . 

£300 

Rev.  E.  Marks 

Domestic  Chaplain 

. . * 

£150 

Apartments. 

Sexton. 

Not  ascertained. 

Ditto. 

Mrs,  Cluff  . . 

Matron 

General  Board  . 

£33 

Part  maintenance. 

Miss  Irwin  . 

Work  Mistress 

Ditto  . 

£15 

Ditto. 

Three  Women 

House  Servants  . 

Matron 

£5.  5 3.  each. 

Maintenance. 

Dietary  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum. 
BREAKFAST. 


Bread  and  milk.  . In  Summer. 

Stirabout  uud  milk In  Winter. 

DINNER. 

Meat,  either  beef  or  mutton,  with  potatoes  . . Three  times  a-week. 

Soup  and.  bread Twice  a-week. 

Bread  and  tnilk  Once  a-week. 

Potatoes  anti  butter Once  a-week. 


SUPPER, 
Bread  and  milk. 
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MOLYNEUX  ASYLUM  FOR  BLIND  FEMALES. 


Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to  the  Admission  of  Pupils  into  the  School  of  Instruction. 


Queries  to  be  answered  by  a Clergyman  or  other  respectable  Person. 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant? 

2.  What  is  her  age  ? 

3.  How  long  has  applicant  been  blind? 

4.  At  what  place  or  in  what  parish  was  applicant  born  ? 

5.  Where  does  applicant  now  reside  ? 

6.  How  long  has  applicant  resided  there? 

7.  Has  applicant  been  employed  in  any  handicraft  work,  or 

in  what  other  manner  ? 

8.  How  has  applicant  been  supported? 

9.  Are  applicant’s  parents  living  or  dead  ? 

10.  If  living,  what  are  their  names,  residence,  condition,  or 

circumstances,  and  what  family  have  they? 

11.  If  dead,  what  are  the  names,  residences,  and  condition  of 

nearest  relations  living? 

12.  Has  applicant  ever  wandered  about  as  a beggar,  or  played 

on  any  musical  instrument-in  the  streets,  or  at  public- 
houses,  and  if  so  how  long  since? 

13.  What  character  has  applicant  hitherto  borne? 


Queries  to  be  ansioered  by  a Medical  Gentleman. 

14.  What  is  the  nature  and  supposed  cause  of  applicant’s 

blindness  ? 

15.  Is  it  total? 

16.  Is  it -deemed  incurable? 

17.  Has  applicant  had  the  small-pox  or  cow-pock? 

18.  Is  applicant  free  from,  epileptic  and  other  fits,  and  from' 

every  disease  which  could  prove  injurious  to  fellow 
pupils  ? 

Applications,  accompanied  with  answers  to  the  above,  to  be  addressed  (post  paid,  if  from  the 
country)  to  “ The  Secretary  of  the  Molyneux  Asylum*  Peter-slreet,"  and  signed  respectively  by  the 
several  parties  required,  residing  within  the  parish  to  which  the  candidates  shall  belong,  and  by  a 
subscriber  to  the  Institution. 

“ I ‘hereby  engage -on  behalf  of  that  on 'her  admission  into  the  Molyneux  Asylum 

she  will  attend  the  Church  service,  and  conform  to  the  other- regularities  of  the  Institution. 

“ [To  be  signed  by  the  person  recommending.] 

**  Date,  188  .” 
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No.  IX.— SIMPSON'S  HOSPITAL. 


Statement  oT  the  Property  out  of  which  the  Income  is  derived  for  the  Support  of  the  Institution. 


The  Estates  of  the  Trustees  of  Simpson’s  Hospital  are  situated  as  follows : — 

FEE  SIMPLE. 

Part  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in  fee. 

„ Tipperary,  ditto. 

„ Meath  (called  Gernanstovvn),  ditto. 

,i  Dublin,  ditto. 

Part  in  Drury-lane  and  Fade-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  ditto. 

FEE  FARM. 

Part  in  Molesworth-street,  Frederick-street,  and  Nassau-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin : held  in  fee-farm 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £12.  6s.  lid. 

Part  in  Prussia-street  and  Manor-street,  partly  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  partly  in  the  county : held 
under  Lord  Rathdown.for  three  lives  renewable  for  ever,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £42.  4s.  Id.,  and 
a renewal  fine  of  £10.  7s.  8d.  on  the  fall  off  of  each  life. 

FREEHOLD. 

Part  in  Prnssia-street : held  under  the  representatives  of  John  Norton  Barry,  Esq.,  for  a like  term, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £l.  3s.  Id.,  and  a renewal  fine  of  11s.  6 £d.  on  the  fall  of  each  life. 

Part  on  the  North  Lotts,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  : held  under  the  representatives  of  Christopher  Stone 
Williams,  Esq.,  for  a like  term,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £43.  7s.  8d.,  and  a renewal  fine  of 
£46.  3s.  Id.  on  the  fall  of  each  life. 


CHATTEL. 

Part  in  Frederick-Iane,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  : held  for  the  residue  of  a long  term  of  years,  under  the 
representatives  of  Nunn,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £2.  6s.  2d. 

Part  in  Swift’s-row,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  held  for  the  residue  of  a term  of  99  years,  which  will 
expire  in  1856,  at  the  rent  of  £8.  6s.  2d. 

Partin  Jervis-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin : held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  years,  at  the  rent  of 
£ll.  Is.  6d. 

Part  in  Great  Britain-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin : held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  years,  at  the  rent 
of  £11.  Is.  6d. 

Part  in  Ilamon-lane  and  Church-street,  in  same  city : held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  years,  at  the  rent 
of  £12.  16s.  2d. 

Part  in  the  town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath:  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  10  years,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £3.  13s.  lOd. 

Part  in  lands  in  the  county  of  Roscommon : held  under  the  see  of  Elphin,  for  a term  of  21  years,  at  the 
rent  of  £96.  18s.  5d.,  and  annual  fine  of  £171.  7s.  7 d.  The  trustees,  however,  receive  from 
their  tenants  'to  this  estate,  a yearly  fine  of  £73.  16s.  5d.,  leaving  the  balance,  payable  by  them, 
£97.  11s.  2d. 

The  trustees  have  a bond  and  judgment  charged  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Rochfort,  for  the  principal 
sum  of  £1,846.  3s.  Id.,  with  rate  of  interest,  at  6 per  cent.  Eight  years  and  a half  interest  were 
due  on  this  judgment  up  to  1st  November  1833,  amounting  to  £941.  14s.  4 d. 

The  trustees  have  also  a charge,  created  by  deed  of  80th  December  1818,  upon  certain  estates  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  for  the  principal  sum  of  £565.  19s.  lid.,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6 per  cent. 

The  amount  and  particulars  of  the  Government  Stock  of  the  Institution  is  as  follows : — 

£257  3 0 old  3J  per  cent,  stock. 

1,700  0 0 new  ditto. 

There  is  a sum  of  £923.  Is.  6d.  invested  in  10  shares  in  the  Hibernian  Insurance  Company,  the 
annual  dividends  on  which  are  £87.  10s. 

In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  at  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Bush 

(by  whom  the  trustees  have,  as  above  mentioned,  already  some  personal  property),  they  will  receive  an 

increase  to  their  yearly  income  (the  amount  not  exactly  known),  payable  out  of  houses  in  the  city  of 

Dublin. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  PERSONS  APPLYING  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF 
AN  IDIOT  OR  LUNATIC. 

The  following  is  the  Form  of  Memorial  on  which  alone  applications  for  admission  of  a Free  Patient 
will  be  received  by  the  Governors. 

It  is  indispensable  that  the  persons  to  be  admitted  shall  be  incapable  of  earning  a livelihood 
througli  insanity  or  idiocy  j that  they  are  destitute  of  means  of  support  through  their  own  resources,  or 
those  of  relatives  or  friends ; and  that  they  are  not  afflicted  with  any  bodily  disease  which  would 
render  them  unfit  inmates  of  the  Hospital. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  event  of  a Free  Patient  becoming  enabled  to  obtain  support 
by  means  of  recovery,  or  improved  circumstances,  sucli  person  will  no  longer  be  a proper  object  of 
this  charity,  and  must  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  first  Mondays  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  in  every  year,  are  appointed  for  the 
election  of  Free  Patients;  and  Memorials  for  Admission  must  be  lodged  with  the  Master. of  the 
Hospital  at  least  one  week  previous  to  an  Election-day.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  when 
applicants  will  be  required  to  bring  the  patients  to  the  Hospital  for  the  inspection  of  the  medical 
officers,  and,  until  so  noticed,  it  is  unnecessary  that  they  should  appear. 

The  Memorial  of  [here  state  the  Names  of  the  friends  applying;  if  relations,  describe  the 
degree  of  relationship,  and  if  not,  then  explain  why  such  do  not  apply ] on  behalf  of 
now  residing  at  Parish  of  - and  County  of  , and 

formerly  employed  as  a , whom  we  solicit  to  be  admitted  into  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital, 

Dublin,  as  a Free  Patient.  We  solemnly  declare  that  is  incapable  of  earning  a livelihood 

througli  [here  state  whether  through  insanity  or  idiocy],  that  is  totally  destitute  of  means  of 

support,  and  has  no  relation  or  friend  who  cun  be  called  on  to  contribute  thereto.  That  is 

aged  years,  is  [here  state  whether  married  or  single ],  and  has  children.  Said 

has  been  an  inmate  of  a Lunatic  Asylum,  under  core  of  , 

where  was  paid  for  maintenance,  and  has  been  mentally  afflicted  for  the 

space  of 

In  the  event  of  being  admitted  into  the  Hospital  as  a Free  Patient,  we  hereby  promise 

that  should  at  any  time  henceforward  be  cured  of  malady,  or  by  any  means  become 

enabled  to  obtain  support,  througli  self  or  others,  wholly  or  in  part,  we  will  avow  the  same  ou 

it  coming  to  our  knowledge,  and,  on  notice  being  received  from  the  Master,  will  remove  said 
from  the  Hospital  within  one  month,  and  at  our  own  expense. 

Signed  day  of  18 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE. 

I certify  that  I have  visited  , the  person  named  in  the  lbregoing  Memorial, 

and  know  to  be  afflicted  with  for  the  space  of  in  my  opinion 

caused  by  . I consider  to  he  a Jit  object  to  be  admitted  ns  a Free  Patient 

into  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  being  rendered  incapable  ot  earning  a livelihood,  in  consequence 

of  insanity  or  idiocy,  being  free  from  any  bodily  disease  which  could  render  an  unfit  inmate, 

and,  as  far  ns  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  being  without  means  of  support  of  own, 

or  through  the  assistance  of  others. 

Signed, 


UNDERTAKING, 

To  be  signed  by  at  least  two  solvc7it  and  respectable  Householders  of  the  City  or  County  of  Dublin, 
and  in  presence  of  a known  Witness. 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby,  collectively  and  individually,  undertake  to  the  Governors  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Hospital,  Dublin,  that  , the  person  named  in  the  foregoing  Memorial  and 

Certificate,  shall  he  removed  from  said  Hospital,  at  our  expense,  and  within  one  month  after  notice 
shall  be  given  to  any  one  of  us  by  the  master  that  said  is  no  longer  qualified  to  he 

retained  there  as  a Free  Patient. 

J-  Witness. 

J signatures 

and 

Address.  Address. 


IF 
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No.  XL— THE  COOMBE  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  from  its  Opening,  December  1828,  to 
December  1833. 


RECEIPTS. 

To  Dec. 
1829 

To  Dec. 
1S30 

April  25, 
1831 

April  11, 
1S32 

Sept.  21, 
1832 

December 

1833 

Subscriptions  and] 
Donations  . . I 

Cash  paid  upon  the"] 
death  of  Dr.  Gre- 
ajoryby  his  Brother  i 
to  halauce  the  Ac- 
counts . . . J 

£.  s.  tl. 
201  IS  6 

£.  s.  d. 
121  7 111 

£.  x.  d. 
311  0 6 

£.  s.  d. 
158  5 0 

£.  s.  d. 
72  9 5 

55  19  9 

£.  >•  d. 
114  9 3 

£.  .v.  d. 
979  10  7i 

55  19  9 

201  IS  (5 

121  7 ID 

311  0 6 

158  5 0 

128  9 2 

114  9 3 

1,035  10  4£ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1829 

1S30 

1831 

1832 

1832 

1833 

j £.  s.  d. 

£.  5.  d 

£.  s.  d 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Sundries  . 

201  16  9 

113  2 9 

285  6 10,187  8 7£ 

133  6 2 

460  17  6 

1,381  18  7£ 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Account  with  the  Subscribers,  from  the  Opening  of  the 
Institution  to  December  1S33. 


1833  £.  ,r.  d. 

Dec.  18.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  . 979  10  7i 

Cash  per  the  Brother  of  Dr.l  g 

Gregory I 

Net  Proceeds  of  Ball,  omitted!  ,Q  ,n 

in  Account  for  the  Year  1832) 

To  Balance 347  S "5 


979  10  7i-  By  Disbursements  on  Account  of  thel  , -i 

53  19  9 Institution \ 1’3S1  18 

By  Liabilities  incurred  ....  50  0 0 


£1,431  IS  7J-! 


£1,431  18  7-i 
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No.  XII.— SIR  PATRICK  DUNNE’S  HOSPITAL. 


Income  and  Expenditure  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  for  the  Years  1826, 1827,  1828,  182D,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1S33. 


£.  *.  d. 

1,812  2 6 
1,375  1 10 
1,391  18  7 
1.300  0 0 
1,815  3 11 
1,600  0 0 
1,500  0 0 
1,750  0 0 


171  3 
59  17 
116  11 
158  16 


Donations 
mid  Life 
ISubscribers. 


36  10  0 

40  14  0 

41  14  0 


Contribu- 
tions of  Bequests. 
Patients.  I 


46  17  10  | 
51  11  0 | 
27  10  0 I 


Government 
for  fever  j Total. 
Patients. 


4. 086  1 
3,412 
3,S94 
2,810  1 
2,144  1 
2,047 
1,936  1 
2,296  1 


EXPENDITURE. 


1,504  13 
1,595  12 
1,300  3 
1 6s  l 17 


Fuel,  Soap, 

Medicines.  Candles,  Furniture. 
Oil,  & Gas. 

£.  s.  (/.(  £.  t.  4.1  £.  s.  d. 
115  15  7 i 237  10  2 210  16  2 

121  7 5]  331  13  2 91  8 1 

113  16  7,  287  0 10  155  5 11 

138  3 2;  217  8 0 140  1 lo! 

182  8 2 192  11  4 112 

281  8 2'  231  11  4 147 

231  11  0|  212  8 2 145  3 4j 

242  4 10  151  14  6 243  3 6 


356  II  11 1 
250  16 
152  3 l| 
116  17 
8-1  15 
107  16  8| 
70  15  11 


151  3 
265  12 
288  16 
229  5 
03  16 
03  19 
92  14 


333  19  11 
371  4 1 
255  14 
359  11  101 
01  427  12 
li  374  19 
7|  365  G 

7 386  5 


138  9 2 j 
138 


144  19  2 700  0 
138  9 2 377  2 

145  12  1|  10  0 
|&  Insurance! 

166  19  2 


* on  * ^'•xtrl1 
retiring.  ] PrintiuS 


!:21  0 026  14  102: 


,751  10  2 
.030  14 
,582  18  Si 


Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  Sir  Patrick  Donne’s  Hospital,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments, 
and  Wages  of  each,  and  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Name  of  Office. 

By  whom 
appointed. 

0“;^. 

Other  Emolument*. 

Observations. 

A o>i-Re 

fl.fr  „f 

£.  *.  4. 

Jonathan  Osborne,  M.D. 

Physician  in  ordinary. 

Governor's. 

50  0 0 

Pupils'  fees,  trifling 

* "eligible?  ^LatS’  "0t  re 

Robert  Law.  M.D.  . . 

Physician  extract  (Hilary. 

do. 

During  pleasure. 

W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.D. 

Accoucheur. 

do. 

do. 

One  guinea  each  at- 

do. 

Arthur  Jacob . . . . 

Surgeon. 

do. 

do. 

Nunc. 

do. 

8.  C.  Hope  Cooper  . . 

Registrar  end  Providore. 

do.. 

56  0 0 

live  per  cent,  on  volun- 
tary subscriptions. 

do. 

At  Christmas  in  each  year 
the  Porter,  and  Head 

\\ . II.  Disney  . . . 

Apothecary. 

do. 

63  0 0 

Apartments,  coals,  can- 
dle*, and  attendance. 

Nurses  and  Laundress, 
receive  a gratuity  0 lX2. 2r. 

Hannah  Clarke  . . . 

do. 

52  10  0 

do. 

each,  and  the  remaining 

6 6 0 

Rations. 

on  its  being  certified  tlmt 

do. 

6 6 0 

their  conduct  has  been 

do. 

do. 

6 6 0 

do. 

r do.  and  10*.  per 

attentive  durrngthe  year. 
Besides,  when  a nur»e  or 

do. 

4 4 0 

I qnat  ter,  if  they  con- 

servuut  remains  in  the 

do. 

4 4 0 

duct  themselves  to 

Hospital  more  than  five 

do. 

do. 

4 4 0 

the  satisfaction  of  the 
Matron. 

years,  and  then  from  ill 
health  or  infirmity  is 

Cook. 

do. 

4 4 0 

iatious. 

compelled  to  resign,  an 

do. 

8-  fl  0 

do. 

allowance  is  given  of 

Assistant  Laundress. 

do. 

4 0 0 

do.  and  10s.  per 
[uartcr  for  good  conduct. 

£1.  Ir.forcveiy  oneofthe 
five  years;  and  if  thry  re- 

4 0 0 

Iatious. 

mam  beyond  five  years, 

Governors. 

0 1 6 

Coals  and  candles. 

and  then,  from  the  above 
causes,  are  forced  to  retire, 

do. 

do. 

0 16 
do. 

do. 

and  hare  preserved  a good 
character,  a gratuity  of 
£1.  llr.6d.for  every  one 
ofthe  years  abovefive,  to- 
gether with  the  gratuity 
for  five  years’  service. 

1 F 2 
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Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient  was  an  Inmate  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  during  each  of  the  Years  1826,  1827,  1828,  1S29, 1830, 1S31,  1832, 
and  1833;  and  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  in 
each  of  the  same  Years. 


Tear. 

Number  of 
Days. 

Deaths. 

Number  per  Cent., 

Or  One  in  every 

1826 

18* 

6 ‘49  or  6$  nearly. 

15-33  or  152 

1827 

21* 

6 '47  or  6$  nearly. 

15-53  or  15  J- 

1828 

27 

S • 69  or  8$ 

11-5  or  11$ 

1829 

24-U. 

1 1 ■ 3 1 or  1 1 1 

S‘84  or  8$  nearly. 

1830 

24-3-$ 

10-15  or  10$ 

9 17  or  9$ 

1S3I 

27* 

11-63  or  11$ 

3 '59  or  8$  nearly. 

1832 

10-43  or  10$ 

9 • 58  or  9$  nearly. 

1S33 

29* 

10-91  or  10$ 

9 16  op  9$ 

Average  of  tliel 
whole  period  ] 

23fj| 

8*44  or  SJ,  nearly. 

11 ’84  or  11$  nearly. 

Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Patients  in  Sir  Patrick  Dunne’s  Hospital  during- 
every  Month  of  the  Year,  fur  Eight  Years,  ending  December  31st,  1833. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

January  .... 

123 

186* 

127|? 

126$? 

52$?- 

68* 

75$? 

February  .... 

134*fr 

•2 08$$ 

126$$ 

53$$ 

75$$ 

78$$ 

69$$ 

March 

115* 

165* 

132* 

49$  ? 

5441- 

82$} 

76* 

73$  ? 

A pril 

126$$ 

1 88  j J- 

124$$ 

45$$ 

74* 

76$$ 

May 

116$$ 

176 1 ? 

128* 

44* 

59* 

72$  ? 

70-5? 

45?? 

June 

1 39$  $ 

152$$ 

12SJ-S- 

33* 

76$  A- 

57 

43$$ 

July 

138$$ 

125* 

125$? 

31$$ 

58* 

714? 

474? 

43* 

August  .... 

156$  f 

124-3 

• 121$? 

32$  $ 

51$? 

76$?- 

465? 

41$-J- 

September  . . . 

16241 

127$$ 

122 

' 30$$ 

70$  |f 

60$$ 

41$  $ 

October  .... 

19-1 

116* 

109* 

29$  ? 

48* 

714? 

55* 

46;  5- 

November  . . . 

195$$ 

U4* 

115$$ 

49* 

69$  J- 

64$$ 

54  H- 

December  . . . 

183* 

1 25* 

119 

46$? 

014? 

71$? 

67$?- 

66* 

In  the  whole  Year 

148$;$ 

150** 

imn 

73$-S$ 

6-14$$ 

Table  showing  the  Annual  Average  Expense  of  Patients  in  Sir  Patrick  Dunne's  Hospital 
during  each  of  the  Years  1826,  1S27,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 


Provisions. 

Medicines. 

Fuel,  Soap, 
Candles,  Oil, 
and  Gas. 

Incidents. 

Total. 

Amount  of 
small  Fractions 
less  than  a 
Farthing. 

Total  Average 
Annual 
Expense. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  S. 

d. 

£ 

a.  d. 

£. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

■i.  d. 

1826 

10 

2 

li 

0 

15 

61 

1 11 

10$ 

1 

0 34 

13 

9 10$ 

0 

0 

0$ 

13 

9 10$ 

1827 

10 

12 

84 

0 

16 

2 4 

1 

is 

15 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0$ 

16 

8 6$ 

1828 

It 

1 

6* 

0 

18 

M 

2 6 

y 

2 

7 0$ 

16 

13 

9$ 

0 

Of 

13  9? 

1S29 

12 

18 

7$ 

2 

12 

44 

4 2 

5+ 

4 

6 U$ 

24 

0 

5 

0 

0 

o'i 

24 

0 5$ 

1S30 

11 

3 

61 

3 

6 

1$ 

3 9 

y 

L 

13  li-* 

19 

13 

4$ 

19 

13  4$ 

1831 

10 

11 

s$ 

3 

16 

n 

3 3 

0i 

1 

5 6? 

18 

16 

11? 

0 

0 

0$ 

18 

16  11$ 

11 

10 

2 

3 

11 

71 

3 5 

8+ 

1 

8 «•' 

19 

16 

li 

0 

0 

0$ 

19 

16  1$ 

12 

13 

91 

4 

9 

4 

2 15 

11$ 

1 

6 li 

21 

5 

2 i 

21 

Uttj 
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Patients  admitted  to  Silt  Patrick  Donne’s  Hospital  for  each  of  the  Years  1826  1827  1828  ]S29  lain  tail  lain 

1833,  distinguishing;  Fever  Patients  received  on  account  of  ih, r™™  , j ■ . i 1 , ’ I832'  and 

those  mho  contributed  towards  their  own  support  th“  J who  died L “ n !f  ^ “d  ‘ls0 

from;  showing  also,  as  far  as  U'ere- 


Y*“ 

Remaining 

Admitted. 

Admitted  on 

Patients 

who 

contributed. 

Government 

Patients. 

Hospital 

Patients. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remaining. 

Government  or 
Subscribers’ 
Orders. 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1531 

1532 
1833 

109 

168 

116 

124 

50 

59 

70 

72 

2,633 

2,286 

1,372 

539 

None. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

305 

283 

242 

202 

812 

993 

691 

632 

2,938 
2,569 
1 ,614 
741 
812 
993 
691 
682 

2,690 

2,454 

1,466 

727 

715 

867 

617 

617 

189 

167 

140 

88 

SS 

115 

72 

168 

116 

124 

50 

59 

70 

72 

62 

106 

124 

57 

75 

90 

59 

47 

110 

47 

41 

16 

28 

30 

28 

30 

32 

Specification  of  the  Wards  ami  Rom.  (eEclusivo  of  the  Basement  Story)  in  Slit  Patrick  Drain’s  Hospital,  showing  how 
occupied  and  .pptopriawl  when  vtstted  l.y  Ilia  Majesty's  Assisiaut  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  ,h.  Stalk  of  tho”lS 


Poor,  25th  January,  1834. 


Professor's  Study  . . 
Ward,  No.  1 , Male  Chronic. 


Ward,  No.  4,  Mule  Few 


Scullery  and  Buth-ro 

.Pupils’  Waiting-room 
.Apothecary's  Pnrlour 
Bed-rot 


Parse’s  Bed-room  . 
tPhyucian’s  Study  . . 

|WW,K.  ;,E„„Vcim 

•a  „ hi  do.  . 
.gallery  and  Bath-room 
.Paheiits’  VV uiting-room 
rNnise’s  Closet  7 . 

•J “•  Bud-room 
Ward,  No.  9,  Female  Fet 


professor’s  Study 
*P8trars  Office  ! 
cuUery  and  Bath-ro 


Actual  Nnmlier  of  Beds. 

Capable 

uiudnting 

Length. 

Breadth 

1 Height 

! 

| Males. 

F 

'males. 

1 

i 

jf 

1 

5 

3 

J5 

i 

| 

1, 

> 

C-l 

H 

M 

U 

* 

- 

ts. 

< 

20 

0 

20 

0 

14 

6 

O 

N. 

11 

9 

10 

0 

13 

6 

1 

‘.(I 

0 

16 

0 

13 

6 

» 

17 

0 

13 

6 

9 

28 

0 

17 

1) 

13 

(i 

9 

11 

(ill 

0 

IS 

0 

13 

6 

N 

12 

6 

6 

13 

6 

1 

N.& 

4 

6 

15 

0 

1 

15 

9 

12 

6 

13 

0 

20 

0 

15 

il 

S.' 

10 

0 

1(1 

Hi 

37 

0 

.14 

6 

20 

0 

H 

1(1 

37 

0 

28 

C 

20 

0 

5 

N. 

S 

'4 

6 

6 

10 

0 

42 

0 

30 

0 

30 

0 

15 

fi 

10 

11 

0 

20 

0 

20 

U 

14 

9 

il 

9 

12 

6 

20 

0 

Hi 

0 

12 

17 

6 

21 

6 

15 

0 

1 

r. 

21 

6 

15 

0 

9 

0 

17 

6 

15 

0 

28 

0 

17 

« 

15 

(1 

8 

4 

6 

6 

15 

0 

s.  & 

10 

111 

0 

15 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

9 

11 

9 

13 

0 

1 

•i 

4 

2 

2 

9 

29 

6 

18 

0 

19 

0 

7 

1 

8 

29 

18 

0 

19 

0 

9 

9 

9 

29 

6 

IS 

0 

19 

0 

4 

N.& 

0 

S 

8 

9 

£9 

6 

18 

0 

19 

0 

4 

\T.& 

7 

6 

6 

0 

19 

0 

no 

n„ 

27 

0 

20 

0 

19 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 

19 

0 

28 

0 

20 

0 

19 

0 

N. 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

20 

0 

10 

12 

0 

8 

4 

6 

6 

10 

0 

1 

S.  & 

66 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

125;  i 

_1L 

d°‘I 

erge 

■•y  i 

"O^a 

hmt 

”h^i 

One  a case  of  small-pox. 
W..  .mo  a burrowed  light. 
W.j  and  a water-closet. 


E.,  and  a water-closet. 


No.  3. 

E.  Over  Dr.  Osborne' 
patients’  waiting-room. 

V . Over  Nurse’s  room  and  coal- 
Nurse  sleeps  here. 


E.,  and  a wuter-closet. 
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Dietary  of  Sir  Patrick  Donne’s  Hospital,  as  arranged  by  the  undermentioned  Committee,  and  approved  of  bv  th 
General  Board  of  Governors,  1S25.  J 


1 Six  week- 1 C.l;rn 
days.  1 1? eve: 


Mumlay,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  .... 
Wednesday,  Friday,  aud| 
Saturday  . . ./ 


Sunday  . . 

Mend  y,  Tuesday 

Thursday  .... 
Wednesday i Friday,  and) 
Saturday  . 


|4oz.  of  bread. 

I A-  pint  of  new  milk, 
f 4 oz.  of  bread. 

( 1 pint,  of  tea. 

Same  as  Sunday. 
Same  as  Sunday. 


4 oz.  of  bread. 
b pint  of  new  milk. 
1 pint  of  stirabout. 
J pint  of  new  milk. 
Same  as  Suuday. 


fS  oz.  of  bread, 
j If  pint  of  new  milk. 

) i pint  of  stirabout.  1 
. f pint  of  new  milk.  ( 


k Same  as  Sunday. 


ji8  oz.  of  bread. 

; |f  pint  of  new  milk. 


Dinner  at  3 p.  it 


ie  as  Sunday. 

Ijf  pint  of  milk  gruel. 
14  oz.  of  bread. 


Same  as  Sunday. 


Monday.  Tuesday,  and  jf  If  pint  of  stirabout. 
Thursday  ....  :[f  pint «!' new  milk. 


|8  oz.  of  beef,  with  a- 
I slice  of  ox-cheek. 

pint  of  meat  soup.  fl 
Is  oz.  of  bread.  J 

fS  oz.  of  beef. 

J A slice  of  ox-cheek. 

)jj  pint  of  meat  soup. 
l.S  oz.  of  bread. 

| If  pint  of  milk  gruel. . 
(8  oz.  of  bread.  /I 


4 oz.  of  bread, 
f pint  of  new  milk. 


4 oz.  of  bread, 
f pint  of  new  milk. 


1 pint  of  flummery, 
f pint  of  new  milk. 


4 oz.  of  bread. 

pint  of  new  milk, 
i 1 pint  of  flummery, 
if  pint  of  new  milk. 


Sumo  as  Monday. 


4 oz.  of  bread, 
f pint  of  new  milk. 


1 pint  of  flummery, 
f pint,  of  new  milk. 


is  Monday. 


13  pint  of  new  milk 
made,  into  whey  ii 
] morning.  The  samt 
l quantity  at  night. 


1 pint  of  flummery, 
f pint  of  new  milk. 


f pint  of  new  milk 
made  into  whey  in 
the  morning.  The 
same  at  night. 

The  same 


is  Sunday. 


The  following  substitutes  may  lie  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  attending  physician. 

One  pint  of  tea  for  a like  quantity  of  new  milk,  the  letter  T being  marked  after  the  denomination  of  diet  on  which  the  patient  is  placed. 
Mutton  in  place  of  beet,  in  the  same  quantity,  the  letter  M to  be  marked  as  before  mentioned. 

4 oz.  of  bread  for  a pint  of  stirabout,  or  8 oz.  in  place  of  pint,  the  letter  B to  be  affixed  as  before. 

8 oz.  of  bread  for  2 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

4 oz.  of  oatmeal  allowed  to  make  a pint  of  xtirabuut  ; 1-Gth  oz.  of  tea,  1 oz.  of  sugar,  and  i naggiu  of  new  milk,  for  a pint  of  tea;  3 oz.  of 
oatmea1, 1 pint  of  new  milk,  and  J oz.  of  butter,  for  each  quart  of  gruel;  1 ox-head,  or  81bs.  of  coarse  beef,  to  make  8 (marts  of  soup. 

The  meat  tor  lull  met  to  have  the  weight  directed  while  raw,  exclusive  of  bone. 

The  above  articles  are  calculated  by  the  imperial  standard  measure. 


(Signed) 


James  Dianas  Latoociie, 

Thomas  Herbert  Oiu'kn,  D.D. 

William  Stack,  V.P.  and  Censor  of  tlxo  College  of  Physicians, 
Ckauj.es  Lknouick,  1 

Robert  J.  Graves,  > Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Jonathan  Osborne,  J 
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No.  XIII.— THE  MEATH  HOSPITAL,  AND  COUNTY  OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 


Income  anil  Expenditure  of  the  Meatii  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  during;  the  several 
Years  underwritten. 


County  Presentment 


Grass  and  Ilay  sold  oil'  La 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  *.  «/. 

£.  Si  d. 

£.  *.  <1. 

£.  ,v.  d. 

£.  *.  </. 

£.  ,t.  rf. 

£.  s.  d. 

208  18  5 

247  12  0 

246  4 5 

247  G 0 

238  11  li 

238  S 0 

237  15  <> 

292  13  4 

283  13  G 

215  19  2 

280  G 7 

207  1 4 

130  li  0 

133  2 7 

410  5 8 

33  G 8 

. 88  1!)  10 

88  19  10 

89  i 10 

89  1 10 

8!)  1 10 

89  1 10 

553  1G  10 

553  1G  10 

553  Hi  10 

553  1G  10 

553  l(i  10 

553  1G  10 

11  5 0 

40  10  7 

06  4 9 

35  15  5 

70  1 5 

114  5 11 

151  13  (I 

151  13  0 

151  13  0 

177  10  3 

197  14  7 

220  IS  3 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 10  0 

1 10  0 

0 10  0 

3 8 0 

1 10  0 

1.322  14  4 

1,327  15  2 

1,269  III  3 

1,3G4  5 4 

1,33-2  16  G 

1,658  16  4 

GOG  14  5 

EXPENDITURE.  j 

| 1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Provisions 

Medicines 

Sal  aries  and  Wages  . 

^soap  and  Caudles  . 
Clothing  .... 
Repairs  of  Building 
Insurance 

Furniture  anil  Repairs 
Printing  and  Stationery 
Contingencies  . 


< 1 1-2  4 4 

2 I 110  2 6 

3 ! 10  2 0 

1 I Gfi  13  7 

2 20  17  0 

0 86  7 8 


],29G  8 7|1,215  12  31  1,308  1 3 1,301  G 9111,258  7 1 1,304  10  10  1 


Table  showing;  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  (not  being  Fever  Patients  paid  for  by  Government)  during 
each  of  the  Years  13:29,  1S30,  1831,  1S32,  and  1S33  ; no  Allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to 
Extern  Patients, 


T,“- 

Provisions. 

Medicines. 

Snap  iu,i(l 
Caudles. 

Coals. 

Contingeu- 

Total. 

Amount  of  1 
small  Frac- 
tious less  than 
a Farthing. 

Tutal 

Annual 

Expense. 

1829  1 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  s.  d. 
8 12  1 
8 10  11 
8 10  24 
8 (i  8| 
7 I 5 

£.  s.  d. 
4 0 81 
4 10  01 
i 4 3 OJ 
4 3 ll| 
4 1G  111 

£.  s.  d. 

0 16  34  j 
0 15  04  | 
0 13  84  | 

0 12  11  i 

0 11  5 

C-  s.  ’ll 
1 8 111 
1 8 44 
1 5 111 
1 3 1 
1 8 11 

£.  *.  iC 
1 13  7} 
1 14  101 
1 12  7* 
1 8 04 
1 12  51 

£.  ..  d. 
1G  11  71 
16  19  81 
10  5 7 
15  13  111 
13  10  41 

£.  5.  d. 

II  0 111 

0 0 04  ! 
0 0 oi 
0 0 04 
0 0 I'l 

£.*.</. 
1G  11  8 
16  19  91 
1G  5 74 
15  13  Ilf 
15  10  41 

Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  (unt  being  Fever  Patients  paid  for  by  Government)  during 
each  of  the  Years  1330,  1831,  1832,  and  1S83 ; an  equal  proportionate  Allowance  being  made  for  Medicines 
supplied  to  Extern  Patients. 


Years. 

Provisions. 

Medicines. 

Soap  and 
Cundles. 

Coals. 

Cuntingen- 

Total. 

Amount  of 
small  Frac- 
tions less  than 
a Farthing. 

Total 

Average 

Annual 

Expense. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£•  ».  d. 

8 10  11 
8 10  24 
8 G 84 
7 1 5 

£.  *.  d. 
1 9 104 
1 7 0} 

I 1 7 01 
1 11  41 

£.  *.  rl. 
0 15  ri 
0 13  81 
0 12  1.J 
0 11  5 

£.  r-  d. 
1 8 41 
1 5 li| 
1 3 1 
1 8 11 

£.  ».  d. 

1 14  101 
j 1 12  7% 
1 8 04 
1 14  54 

£.  i.  d. 
13  19  OJ 
13  9 04 
12  17  ftf 
12  4 SI 

£ a.  d. 

0 0 01 
0 0 04 

(1  0 04 
0 0 04 

£.  s.  d. 

1 13  19  11 
It  9 7 
12  17  61 
12  4 9 

The  Assistant  Commissi  mew  having  been  unable  to  ascii  tain  the  number  of  Extern  Patients  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year 
J829,  Wele  unable  to  construct  this  Table  so  as  to  embrace  th  it  ) ear.  See  the  Table  of  Extvru  Patients,  in  this  K.-p  .ft. 
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Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Patients  admitted  into  and  discharged  from  the  Meatii  Hospital 
and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  (exclusive  of  Fever  Patients  paid  for  by  Government),  and  also  the 
Number  who  died,  in  each  of  the  Five  Years  eliding  1833. 


Years. 

Remaining 
from  lest 
Year. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remain 
in  Hospital. 

Observations. 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

50 

53 

51 
5-1 

801 

731 

88(1 

378 

809 

851 

785 

930 

929 

923 

6*7 

8-18 

829 

823 

45 

45 

40 
4fi 

41 

51 

53 
51 

54 
51 

A former  Dietary  was  not 
retained,  which  prevents 
us  going  further  back 
than  1829. 

Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Patients  in  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of 
Dublin  Infirmary,  exclusive  of  Government  Fever  Patients,  during  every  Month  in  each  of  the 
same  Five  Years. 


1829 

1S30 

1S31 

1832 

1833 

January  .... 

514? 

534* 

54-4* 

534* 

' 55* 

February  .... 

53 

53-J-J 

58* 

53|* 

54* 

544?- 

543s, 

53*  ? 

544* 

534* 

April 

SIttV 

514:1 

52  * 

494* 

5444 

Mav 

53** 

5 34" 

53f* 

534* 

54* 

June 

54** 

524* 

494* 

534* 

504* 

July  ..... 

52K- 

52* 

53/, 

58/r 

53  V? 

August  .... 

r,Oja 

48/,  • 

54* 

53* 

524* 

September 

524* 

53/,- 

534* 

55* 

534* 

Oc  toiler  .... 

52*{- 

534* 

524* 

54*1- 

524* 

November 

534* 

52* 

54* 

54* 

December 

534* 

534* 

514* 

544* 

514? 

The  whole  Year  . 

52444- 

mn 

524*4 

5S*H 

53/* 

Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient,  not  being  a Govern- 
ment Fever  Patient,  was  an  Inmate  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary, 
during  each  of  the  Years  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832.  and  1833,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  Pro- 
portion lo  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  iu  each  of  the  same  Years. 


Yem 

Number 
of  ' 

Deaths.  ! 

Number  per  Cent., 

Or  One  in  every 

1829 

23f* 

5 ■ 61  or  5-jj-  nearly 

17-76  or  17$ 

1830 

2 6 44 

6-13  „ 64 

16-28  „ 164 

1831 

2141 

4-509  „ 44 

22-17  „ 224 

1832 

22* 

4-25  „ oj 

16-85  „ 1 6*  nearly 

1833 

22* 

4-71  „ 4$  nearly 

21-19  „ 214 

Average  of  the| 
whole  Period,  j 

23* . 

5-21  „ 54 

19-019  „ 19*  nearly 

Table  showing  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Government  Patients  in  the  Meatii  Hospital  and 
County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  during  every  Mouth  iu  each  of  the  last  Eight  Years. 


1S26 

1S27 

1928 

1829 

1S30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

January  . 
February 
March  . 

April  . . 

May  . . 

June 

July .... 
August  . 
September  . 
October  . 
November  . 
December  . 

394* 

2284* 

23944 

236* 

23744 

2354* 

234* 

232* 

2264* 

224* 

220* 

2224* 

2154?- 

147* 

60* 

144* 

214* 
33*j 
354? 
344* 
354* 
35*  §- 
34** 
33 

3444 

33/r 

334* 

324* 

344?- 

33* 

354* 

354* 

35* 

3444 

344* 

334* 

34* 

34* 

354* 

334* 

35 

35* 

35* 

30* 

35 

34* 
35* 
34* 
34 44 
3544 
3544 
3444 

3544 

2844 

3314 

32* 

3344 

3444 

3444 

304? 

3444 

3144 

3144 

3144 

344?- 

3344 

3444 

29* 

3144 

3444 

29 

29* 

3244 

3544 

35* 

33* 

3344 

35* 

34 

3444 

35* 

3444 

3144 

3344 

3444 

3044 

3344 

34 

The  whole  Year 

10245-4 

149444 

33ifi- 

3HK- 

34444 

33/* 

32444 

334H" 
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Tabi.e  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Government  Fever  Patient  was 
an  Inmate  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  during  each  of  the  Years 
1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  and  the  Number  of  Deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  in  each  of  the  same  Years. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Days. 

DEATHS. 

Number  per  Cent., 

or  onu  in  ovury. 

1826 

184-3 

4 ‘59  or  4 -ft  nearly. 

21  -74  or  21®.  nearly. 

1827 

24 

7 '44  or  7-j-  nearly. 

13  44  or  133 

1828 

20>-n- 

7 -17  or  7f 

13 '94  or  13 J- 

1829 

202, 'r 

9 ' 11  or  9-J-  nearly. 

10-91  or  101- 

1830 

Iflj-S- 

9 • 85  or"*  9ft  nearly. 

10-15  or  10 J- 

1831 

17* 

8 '59  or  8ft  nearly. 

11 ' 63  or  11-3- 

1832 

im 

8,59‘or  8-3-  nearly. 

1 1 • 64  or  1 1-| 

1833 

11 ’62  or  Ilf  nearly. 

8-6  or  8g  nearly. 

Average  of  the  1 
whole  Period  J 

20* 

7-31  or  7*. 

13-69  or  13*  nearly. 

Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Government  Patients  in  the  Meath  Hospital  and 
County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  during  each  of  the  Years  1S28,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 


Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Fever  Patients  admitted  into,  paid  for  by  Government,  and 
discharged  from  the  Fever  Wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary, 
also  the  Number  who  died,  in  each  of  the  lust  Eight  Years. 


Years. 

Remaining 

from 

last  Year. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Remaining 

Hospital. 

Observations. 

1826 

2,141 

2,141 

1,817 

93 

231 

The  fever  patients  were  not  ad- 

1827 

231 

2,156 

2,387 

2,218 

169 

milted  into  the  hospital  pre- 

1828 

603 

603 

526 

42 

35 

vious  to  1828,  but  for  two 

1829 

35 

604 

639 

548 

55 

36 

years  prior  to  that  date  four 

1830 

36 

641 

677 

575 

63 

39 

sheds  were  creeled,  at  the 

1831 

39 

697 

736 

639 

60 

37 

expense  of  Government,  in 

1832 

37 

664 

701 

606 

57 

38 

(he  lawn,  for  their  accommo- 

1833 

38 

644 

682 

571 

75 

36 

dation. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  who  have  applied  for  Admission  into  the  Meath  Hospital 
and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary  in  every  Half-year  from  the  24th  June  1828,  including  those 
who  were  admitted. 


24  December  1827  to  24  June  1828 

24  June  1828  to  24  December  1828 

24  December  1828  to  24  June  1829 

24  June  1829  to  24  December  1829 

24  December  1829  to  24  June  1830 

24  June  1830  to  24  December  1830 

24  December  1830  to  24  June  1831 

24  June  1S31  to  24  December  1S31 

24  December  1831  to  24  June  1832 

24  June  1832  to  24  December  1832 

24  December  1832  to  24  June  1833 

24  June  1833  to  24  December  1833 


No. 

524 

571 

637 

690 

543 

561 

534 

546 

565 

448 

584 

625 


The  application  book  (so  called  from  being 
many  years  in  use)  has  lost  several  loaves 
in  the  commencement,  which  renders 
it  totally  inadequate  to  furnish  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  with  an  accurate 
account  farther  back  than  the  period 
first  stated  in  this  Report  •,  and  os  the 
apothecary  is  tho  oldest  of  any  of  the 
officers  in  the  institution, or  at  least  the 
longest  in  it,  there  cau  be  none  other  so 
capable  of  giving  a correct  report ; the 
apothecary,  However,  thinks  that  the  two 
years  wanting  may  ho  very  near  of  the 
above  statement  for  the  same  period. 
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Specification  of  the  Wards,  Rooms,  and  Accommodations  in  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of 
Dublin  Infirmary. 


Number  of  Beds. 

Breadih. 

Height. 

£ 

Males. 

Females.  ' 

. 

3 

Length 

1 

3 

O 

WX 

Occupied. 

1 

■a 

H' 

qW 

i -s 

H 

Feet. 

£ 

1 

£ 

Aspect. 

First  Floor. 

Accident  Wards,  Male  . . 

7 

7 

29  4 

17 

14 

4 

N.  and  W- 

Apothecaries’  Parlour  . . 

13  ( 

20 

14 

2 

S.  and  W. 

14  .. 

15 

14 

2 

E.  and  N. 

Pupils’  Room  .... 

13  .. 

20 

14 

2 

S.  and  E. 

Surgical  Ward  .... 

io 

io 

28  .. 

20 

14 

2 

South. 

Bonid-room 

28  .. 

20 

14 

2 

South. 

Female  Accident  Ward.  . 

0 

l 

6 

29  - 

17 

14 

4 

N.E. 

Nurses'  Room  .... 

7 . 

15 

1 

North. 

Water-closet 

5 . 

15 

14 

1 

West. 

Second  Floor. 
Apothecaries’ Room. 

13 

20 

15 

2 

S.W. 

6 

lemale  Ward.  Surgical.  . 

6 

‘2 

8 

28 

20 

15 

South. 

1 

Male  W ard.  Medical  . . 

io 

io 

28 

20 

15 

2 

South. 

2 

, , Vacant.  . . 

13 

20 

15 

2 

S.E. 

Water-closet 

5 

15 

15 

1 

East. 

Male  Water-closet  . 

19 

15 

15 

2 

North. 

Nurses’  Room  .... 

7 

15 

15 

1 

North. 

3 

Male  Ward,  Surgical  . 

13 

13 

30 

24 

25 

1 

North. 

Female  Ward,  Medical  . 

4 

l 

19 

15 

15 

2 

North. 

Rath  Room 

7 

15 

15 

1 

North. 

Water-closet 

5 

15 

15 

1 

West. 

Third  Floor. 

10 

10 

28 

20 

11 

South. 

S 

>3  33  . . . 

3 

‘2 

13 

20 

11 

2 

ES. 

Water-closet 

5 

15 

11 

1 

East. 

Nurses’  Room  .... 

7 

15 

11 

I 

North. 

9 

Male  Fever  Ward  . 

5 

19 

15 

11 

2 

North. 

10 

Female  ,,  ... 

5 

5 

19 

7 

15 

15 

11 

11 

2 

1 

North. 

North. 

Servants’  Room  .... 

13 

20 

11 

2 

S.W. 

11 

Female  Fever  Ward  . . 

io 

io 

28 

20 

11 

2 

South. 

Water-closet 

5 

15 

11 

1 

West. 

Ground  Floor. 
Housekeeper’s  Room  . 

13 

20 

10 

2 

S.W. 

14 

20 

10 

South. 

14 

20 

10 

1 

South. 

Kitchen 

7 

15 

10 

1 

North. 

Pantry 

5 

15 

10 

1 

West. 

Register's  Parlour  . . . 

13 

10 

14 

20 

10 

1 

South. 

^fnrn.vnrm. 

14 

20 

10 

1 

South. 

7 

15 

10 

i 

North. 

30 

23 

10 

4 

W.  N.E. 

Scullery 

13 

12 

10 

2 

E.W. 

Laundry 

18 

15 

10 

2 

Provision  Store-room  . 

iii 

30 

23 

10 

2 

North. 

Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary, 
together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Name  of 

By  whom 

Salary  or 

Other 

Observations. 

Office. 

appointed. 

Wages. 

Emoluments. 

£.  ».  d. 

fFurnished  apart- 

Hie  collector  receives  a per- 

f Register  and 
I Collector. 

(■  The  I 

73  17  0 

ments,  cools  and 

centage  on  any  subscriptions 

Benj.  W.  Clarke  . 

/Committee  of  > 
[ Governors  J 

16  0 0 

[ candles, 
allowed  fur  servant. 
fFurnished  apart- 

collected  by  him. 

John  J.  Parr  . 

Apothecary. 

ditto. 

46  3 1 

ments,  coals  and 
candlos,  servant’s 

V.  attendance. 

Sarah  Walker.  . 

Housekeeper. 

ditto. 

46  3 1 

ditto. 

Frederick  Word  . 

Porter. 

ditto. 

\220 

Gratuity. 

Gratuity  is  allowed  for  good 

S.  Henderson . . 

Nurse. 

Housekeeper. 

f 10  3 1 

\ i i o 

conduct,  if  more  than  a year 
in  the  institution. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Gratuities  are  allowed  for  good 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditlo. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

conduct  to  each  of  the  muses 

Cook. 

ditto. 

8 1 0 

ditto. 

and  other  female  servants,  if 

Laundress. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

more  than  one  year  in  the 

Housemaid. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

institution. 

Catherine  Walsh  . 

Scourer. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
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Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of  Dublin  In- 
firmary in  respect  of  the  Admission  of  Government  Fever  Patients,  together  with  the  Salaries, 
Wages,  and  Emoluments  of each  paid  on  Account  of  Government. 


Name. 

Namo  of  Office. 

Salaiy  or  Wages. 

Benjamin  W.  Clarke. 

Register 

£.  s.  d. 
40  0 0 

John  J.  Parr 

Apothecary  .... 

40  0 0 

Sarah  Walker  .... 

Housekeeper 

20  0 0 

J.  Fielding 

Porter 

25  5 4 

J.  Moran 

1st  Nurse  .... 

10  4 1 

M.  Parker  

2d  Nurse  .... 

10  4 1 

M.  Hall 

3d  Nurse  ...  . 

10  4 0 

A.  O’Connor 

4th  Nurse  .... 

10  4 1 

C.  Murray 

Laundress  .... 

8 1 0 

B.  Bryan 

Scourer 

8 10 

Diets  used  in  the  Meath  Hospital. 


Full  Diet,  with  Bread— Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday. 

I  lb.  of  Bread. 

lb.  of  Beef  without  bone. 

1 quart  of  Broth. 

1 quart  of  Milk. 

1 pint  of  Flummery. 

Middle  Diet,  with  Bread. 

1 lb.  of  Bread. 

1 quart  of  Broth. 

1 quart  of  Milk. 

1 pint  of  Flummery. 

Middle  Diet,  with  Potatoes. 
i^lb.  of  Bread. 

1 quart  of  Broth. 

1 quart  of  Milk. 

2 lbs.  of  Potatoes. 


Full  Fast,  with  Bread — Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday. 

1 lb.  of  Bread. 

3  pints  of  Milk. 

1 pint  of  Flummery. 

Middle  Fast,  with  Potatoes. 

J lb.  of  Bread. 

3 pints  of  Milk. 

2 lbs.  of  Potatoes. 

1 pint  of  Flummery. 

Low  Diet,  with  Bread. 

% lb.  of  Bread. 

2 quarts  of  New  Milk. 

2 quarts  of  Buttermilk. 


Add  one-third  for  bones  to  the  beef;  one  pound  of  beef  makes  four  quarts  of  broth  ; one-third  water 
to  two-thirds  of  pure  milk  is  added  for  whey,  one-third  water  to  four-fifths  milk  for  diet. 
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Statement  of  the  Property  out  of  which  the  Income  is  derived  for  the  Support  of  the  Institution. 


LANDED  PROPERTY. 

The  landed  property  belonging  to  this  institution  is  all  leasehold,  of  which  the  following  are  the 

particulars : 

First.— A plot  of  ground  in  Jervis-street,  upon  part  of  which  the  Hospital  is  built,  held  by  the 
Governors  as  assignees  of  a lease,  dated  19th  December  1705,  granted  by  James  Smyth,  Gentle- 
man, to  Thomas  Pleasants,  for  199  years  from  December  25,  1704,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £8.  12$. 
Irish,  or  £7.  18s.  10d.  sterling,  which  is  now  paid  to  Mr.  Ralph  Smyth,  of  Drogheda,  in  whom 
is  vested  the  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  term. 

Partly  on  this,  and  partly  on  the  piece  of  ground  next  mentioned,  is  built  the  house  No.  14, 
Jervis-street,  demised  by  the  Governors  to  the  late  Thomas  Wildridge  for  61  years,  from  the 
29th  September  1814,  at  a rent  of  £52.  10$.  sterling,  per  annum,  now  paid  by  William  Wild- 
ridge, the  occupying  tenant. 

Second.— A plot  of  ground  in  Jervis-street  adjoining  that  on  which  the  Hospital  is  erected,  upon 
which  are  built  the  houses  numbered  10,  1 J , 12,  13,  and  part  of  No.  14,  and  containing  in  the 
whole  120  feet  frontage,  held, 

As  to  one  moiety,  containing  60  feet  frontage, 

By  the  Governors,  as  assignees  of  a lease,  dated  19th  December  1707,  granted  by  Sir 
Humphry  Jones,  Knight,  to  Thomas  Pleasants,  for  159  years,  from  March  25,  1705,  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £10. 10s.  Irish,  or  £9.  13s.  lOd.  sterling. 

As  to  the  other  moiety, 

By  the  Governors  as  assignees  of  a certain  other  lease  likewise  dated  19th  December  1707, . 
granted  by  Sir  Humphry  Jones,  Knight,  to  Thomas  Pleasants  for  the  term  of  159  years,  from 
March  25,  1705,  at  a yeurly  rent  of  £10.10$.  Irish,  or  £9. 13$.  id.  sterling. 

The  reversion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  the  term  is  now  vested  in  Sir  Henry  Jervis 
White  Jervis,  to  whom  the  rents  are  paid. 

This  property  is  underlet  for  a term  of  which  19$  years  are  now  (June  1834)  unexpired,  by  a 
lease  granted  by  Thomas  Pleasants,  the  original  lessee,  to  one  Robert  Cheatham,  dated  the  12th 
April  1708,  for  146  years  from  the  25lli  of  March  then  last  past,  at  a rent  of  £31.  7$.  Irish,  or 
£28.  18$.  9 d.  sterling.  This  term  having  become  vested  in  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Faulkner, 
the  rent  is  paid  by  James  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  receiver  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  his  estates. 

Third. — Premises  in  Strand-street,  Dublin,  held  by  the  Governors  as  assignees  of  a lease,  dated  22d 
April  1707,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  a term  of  262  years,  from  the  25th  of  March  then  last 
past,  thereby  granted  by  Robert  Cheatham,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  merchant,  to  Thomas 
Pleasants,  at  a rent  of  £16.  10$.  Irish,  or  £15.  4s.  7 d.  sterling.  The  reversion  expectant  upon 
the  determination  of  the  said  term  having  become  vested  in  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Faulkner,  the 
rent  is  paid  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

These  premises  are  underlet  for  the  whole  term,  wanting  a few  days,  in  the  following  manner: 

As  to  part, 

By  a lease  granted  by  Thomas  Pleasants,  the  first  lessee,  to  one  John  Buckley,  (in  rever- 
sion upon  the  determination  of  a prior  term  of  99  years,  for  which  the  same  had  been 
demised  by  Pleasants  to  Buckley  by  a lease  dated  May  29,  1718,)  at  a yearly  rent  of 
£16.  9$.  id.  Irish,  or  £15.  4s.  sterling,  now  paid  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Booker,  in  whom  the 
term  created  by  the  reversionary  lease  is  now  vested. 

As  to  remainder, 

By  a lease  granted  by  the  representatives  of  Thomas  Pleasants  to  one  Christopher  Nihill, 
(in  reversion  upon  the  determination  of  a prior  term  then  vested  in  him  of  70  years,  for 
which  the  same  had  been  demised  by  Pleasants  to  one  Francis  Quin  by  a lease  dated 
December  16,  1749,)  at  a yearly  rent  of  £16.  Irish,  or  £14.  15$.  id.  sterling,  now  paid  by 
the  receiver  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  matjer  of  Mary  Byrne,  a minor. 


£.  s. 
2,215  7 

1,588  1 
484  12 
1,099  10 
900  0 

37  9 


PUBLIC  SECURITIES. 

d. 

8 Bank  Stock. 

2 Six  per  cent.  Consols. 

4 , , Reduced. 

4 , , , , The  bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett. 

0 Three  per  cent.  Consols,  of  which  £600  was  purchased  in  the  year  1833  with  the  sum  of 

£461.  10$.  9d.,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Preston. 

1 , , , , Two-thirds  of  the  legacy  of  the  late  George  Nugent,  Esq. 


PRIVATE  SECURITIES. 

A judgment  and  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  £2,000  Irish,  for  securing  the  sum  of 
£l,000,  which  is  further  amply  secured  by  a deed  of  mortgage  executed  by  the 
late  Lord  Sunderlin,  bearing  date  June  6,  1767,  upon  certain  valuable  premises 
in  Sackville-street,  Dublin.  The  interest,  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  is  paid  regularly. 
The  principal  in  sterling  money  is  . . . • • 

Three  several  bonds  and  judgments,  entered  as  of  Easter  Term  1746,  against  John 
Butler,  of  Kilcash,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Ormond,  for  the  sums  of 
£1,500,  £1,500,  and  £l,000  respectively,  for  securing  the  sum  of  £2,500  Irish. 
No  interest  having  been  paid  since  November  1819,  a bill  has  been  filed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  Lord  Ormond,  to  enforce,  by  a sale  of  a competent  part 
of  his  Kilcash  es'tate,  upon  which  they  operate  as  a charge,  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  interest  now  due,  being  in  sterling  money  ..... 

Two  Kinnegad-road  debentures,  paying  interest  at  5^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
securing  in  sterling  money  the  sum  of 


£.  $.  d. 

923  1 6 

3,453  6 1 
92  6 2 
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Table  showing  the  Permanent  Annual  Income  payable  to  the  Institution,  and  the  Fines,  Rents,  and  Charges 

payable  thereout. 


£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Rent  of  house,  No.  14,  Jervis-street 

52  10  0 

Subject  (together  with  the  Hospital)  to  ground-rent 

7 18  10 

Rent  of  houses,  numbered  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  Jervis-1 

street  ) 

Subject  to  ground-rent 

19  7 8 

Rent  of  premises  in  Strand-street ; John  Buckley,  tenant 

15  4 0 

. . 

„ Mary  Byrne,  „ 

14  15  5 

Subject  to  ground-rent 

111  8 2 

42  11  1 

68  17  1 

Dividends  on  public  securities 

338  10  7 

Interest  on  Lord  Sunderlin’s  mortgage 

55  7 8 

„ on  Lord  Ormond’s  security 

110  15  4 

„ on  Kinnegad  debentures 

5 16 

From  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  . 

46  3 1 

G rand  -j  ury  presentment 

200  0 0 

Net  annual  income 

824  15  3 

Table  showing  the  whole  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  Jervis-street,  for  the 
Years  1827,  1829,  1829,  1830,  1881, 1S32,  and  1883. 


Subscriptions  .... 
Donations  .... 
Bequests  ..... 
Interest  on  Government  Bonk  Stuck 
, on  Lord  Sunderlin’s  Security 
, oa  the  Bequest  of  Dr.  Barrett 
, on  two  Kiunegad-roud  Deben- 

. , oa  £300  Irish  Debentures 
Sale  of  £300  Irish  Deltentures 
Rent  (,f  Premises  in  Jervis-street 
Premises  in  Jervis-street,  Nos.  11, 12, 
13,  and  14 

Rent  of  Premises  in  Strand-street . 

From  His  Misty's  Treasury 
Grand-Jury  Presentments  . 

Petty  Receipts  .... 


Ending 
5th  January 
1828. 


15  4 0 
46  3 1 
200  0 0 


Ending 
5th  January 
1S29. 


59  1 6 
46  3 1 
200  0 0 


Ending 
5th  J anuary 


Ending 
5th  January 

1831. 


Ending 
5th  January 

1832. 


Ending 
5th  January 

1833. 


306  14  2 
29  19  5 
46  3 1 


Ending 
5th  January 

1834. 


445  14  0 
30  0 0 
33  12  8 


EXPENDITURE. 


Denomination. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1828. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1829. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1830. 

Ending 
5 th  January 
1831. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1832. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1833. 

Ending 
5th  January 
1834. 

Provisions  ..... 

Medical  and  Surgical  Necessaries 
Salaries  and  Wages  .... 
Firing,  Soap,  and  Candles  . 

F uminae  and  Utensils 

Repairs 

Beds  and  Bedding  .... 
Rent  of  the  Infirmary 

Contingencies 

Expenses  IrajlrSiag  the  Operation  Theatre 
Expenses  building  a Dispensary  and  Ac- 
commodation for  Extern  Patients . . 

Ground-rent  of  Premises  in  StranjL-street 

£.  a.  d. 
279  8 104 
232  19  4 
273  4 2 
85  7 3 
23  16  4 
49  2 10 
14  3 8 
27  6 64 
42  2 10 

' 

£.  i.  d. 
245  5 8 
151  19  04 
271  15  0 
72  6 8 
5 0 0 
4 19  0 
16  1 4 
27  6 6 
38  8 11 

£.  *.  d. 

304  8 44 
148  11  24 
262  7 8 
87  19  4 
6 14  6 
72  12  10 
22  15  6 
19  7 9 
99  10  S 

£.  a.  d. 
350  11  7 
176  15  74 
259  10  1 
91  9 4 
18  12  3 
49  0 10 
8 3 1 
35  5 0. 
96  7 1 

£•  t.  d. 
322  13  34 
187  14  9 
263  6 11 
65  14  10 
11  .13  11 
7 1 4 
31  18  8 
9 13  104 
124  14  14 
276  18  8 

£.  i.  d. 

314  10  24 
161  17  l] 
264  !0  0 
63  10  6 
14  11  3 
9 8 9 
30  5 0 
35  5 44 
117  12  IO4 
390  0 0 

565  0 0 

£.  >■  f 

384  18  1 
201  12  6 
263  16  8 
86  2 1 
53  8 0 
97  14  5 
39  14  U 
37  0 * 
157  1 4 
Being  Balance. 

61  3 i 

Dalnnee- 

22  is  11 

1,027  11  10 

833  2 14 

1,024  7 10 

1,085  14  IQ4. 

1,301  10  44 

1,966.11  1 

1,405  8 4 
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Table  showing;  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  into  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  in  Jervis-street, 
in  each  of  the  last  Years  ending  1833,  distinguishing  Cases  of  Accident,  Cases  recommended  by 
Governors  or  Subscribers,  and  Cases  not  recommended;  likewise  showing  the  Number  dis- 
charged in  each  of  the  same  Years,  distinguishing  those  cured,  incurable,  sent  to  a Fever  Hospital, 
and  the  Number  who  left  it  on  their  own  Account  or  without  Leave,  and  the  Number  who  died. 


Years. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Remaining.  j 

Accident. 

jl 

PS  E 

Not  recom- 
mended. 

Total. 

Cured. 

1 

Sent  to  Fever 
Hospital. 

Left  on  their 
own  Account, 
or  without 

s 

£ 

1826 

302 

103 

81 

486 

358 

14 

22 

46 

440 

39 

1827 

239 

93 

105 

437 

331 

11 

23 

36 

401 

39 

1828 

280 

60 

62 

402 

302 

8 

2 

17 

31 

360 

50 

1829 

301 

140 

115 

556 

439 

13 

35 

38 

525 

43 

1830 

305 

125 

193 

623 

480 

19 

7 

56 

26 

588 

52 

1831 

254 

160 

102 

516 

349 

21 

3 

43 

50 

466 

52 

1832 

255 

153 

220 

628 

485 

13 

1 

51 

41 

591 

55 

1833 

301 

110 

350 

761 

598 

11 

3 

47 

49 

708 

59 

Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Days  during  which  each  Patient  was  an  Inmate  of  the 
Charitable  Infirmary  of  Jervis-street,  during  each  of  the  Years  182G,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830, 
1831,  1832,  and  1933;  and  in  the  Number  of  Deaths,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Patients 
admitted,  in  each  of  the  same  Years. 


Years. 

Number 

of 

Days. 

Deaths. 

Number  per  Cent., 

or  ono  in  every, 

1826 

26* 

9.47  or  9£  nearly 

10.56  or  10i 

1827 

27H 

8.23  „ 8$  nearly 

12.14  „ 12$ 

1828 

7.81  „ 74 

12.79  „ 124 

1S29 

25* 

6.8  „ 4 

14.72  „ 144  nearly 

1830 

28 

4.23  „ 4$  nearly 

23.78  „ 23j 

1831 

9.69  „ 9$ 

10.36  „ 10$  nearly 

1832 

24* 

6.54  „ 6| 

15.28  „ 151 

1833 

24H 

6.45  „ 6^  nearly 

15.49  „ 15$  nearly 

Average  of.thel 
whole  Period.  [ 



26* 

7.2 

13.87  „ 13$ 

Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  during  each  of  .the  Years  1827, 1828, 1829,  1830, 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  no  Allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to  Extern  Patients. 


Years. 

Provisions. 

Medicines. 

Firing, 
Soap,  aud 
Candles. 

Contingencies 

Total. 

Amount  of 
small  Fractions 
less  than  u 
Farthing. 

Total 

Averago 

AununL 

Expense. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.  *.  d. 

£.  t.  d. 

1827 

9 3 

7 13  2 

2 16  1$ 

1 7 8+ 

21  0 8$ 

0 0 0$ 

1828 

8 0 8$ 

4 19  6$ 

2 7 4J 

1 5 21 

1G  12  10$ 

0 0 0$ 

1(5  12  11 

1829 

7 17  3§ 

2 5 5* 

1G  10  11$ 

1830 

7 7 8$ 

3 14  5$ 

1 18  6A 

2 0 74 

15  1 4 

0 0 0$ 

1831 

8 o 5$ 

4 13  4$ 

1 12  8| 

3 2 0 

17  8 5$ 

0 0 01 

1832 

7 12  0 

3 18  2$ 

1 10  8$ 

2 16  104 

15  17  9? 

0 0 o| 

1833 

7 8 3 

3 17  8 

1 13  2 

3 0 5$ 

15  19  6$ 

0 0 0$ 

15  19  7 

Table  showing  the  Average  Expense  of  Patients  during  each  of  the  Years  1827, 1828, 1829, 1880, 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  an  equal  proportionate  Allowance  being  made  for  Medicines  supplied  to 
Extern  Patients. 


Years. 

Provisions. 

Medicines. 

Firing, 
Soap,  and 
Candles. 

Contingencies 

Total. 

Amount  of 
small  Fractions 
less  than  a 
Farthing. 

Total 

Average 

Aunuul 

Expense. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  «.  d. 
9 3 8$ 
8 0 8$ 
7 17  3$ 

7 7 8$ 

8 0 5$ 
7 12  0 
7 8 3 

£.  «,  d. 
1 7 5 
0 16  2$ 

0 17  11 

1 4 4$ 
1 4 5$ 
1 2 4 
1 5 0 

£.  ».  d. 
2 16  H 
2 7 4$ 
2 5 54 
1 18  6$ 
1 12  8$ 
1 10  8$ 
1 13  2 

£.  r.  d. 
1 7 8$ 

1 5 2$ 

2 11  5$ 

2 0 7$ 

3 2 0 
2 16  10$ 
3 0 5$ 

£.  *.  d. 
14  14  11$ 

12  9 6$ 

13  11  1$ 

13  11  2$ 

14  4 1$ 
13  1 10$ 
13  16  10$ 

£.  r.  d. 

0 0 0$ 
0 0 0$ 
0 0 0$ 

o 'o  ’o$ 
0 0 0$ 
0 0 0$ 

£.  «.  d. 
14  14  11$ 

12  9 6$ 

13  11  1$ 
12  11  2$ 

14  4 2 
13  1 10$ 
13  6 11$ 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


Statement  showing  the  Daily  Average  Number  of  Patients  on  the  Diet  Book  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in 
Jervis-street,  Dublin,  for  every  Month,  and  for  the  whole  of  every  Year,  and  also  the  Average  Cost  of  each 
Patient  per  Diem,  during  each  of  the  Years  1826,  1S27,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1S31,  1832,  and  1833. 


1S2G  to  5th  January  18*27. 

1827  to  5th  January  1828. 

1823  to  5th  January  1829. 

1829  to  5th  January  1830.J 

Number 

of 

Diets. 

Number 

Cost 

Number 

of 

Diets. 

Number 

per 

Diem. 

Cost 

dumber 

of 

Diets. 

Average 

Number 

per 

Diem. 

Cost 

V}-r 

Number 

of 

Diets. 

Average 

Number 

Dper 

Cost 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

February  . 

1,181 

38* 

H 

1,141 

3644 

5i 

S64 

2744 

5i 

1,285 

414-1- 

4£ 

March  . . 

1,008 

36 

5i 

986 

35* 

5t 

S35 

28f4 

4j 

1,183 

44 

April  . . . 

1,130 

364  j- 

54 

992 

32 

5f 

922 

2944 

41 

1,323 

42f[- 

May  . . . 

942 

31« 

55 

801 

2644 

5i 

867 

2S44 

42 

1,118 

37* 

4s 

June  . . . 

1,132 

86H 

54 

931 

30* 

5-1 

893 

2&4i- 

4J 

1,118 

36* 

July  . . . 

1,168 

37ff 

54 

89S 

2944 

5J- 

810 

27 

5 

1,016 

3344- 

41 

August  . . 

90S 

29* 

«i 

907 

29* 

H 

860 

274?- 

42 

1,079 

35J4 

4i 

September  . 

1,216 

39* 

H 

894 

284? 

51 

856 

274?- 

5 

1,223 

394f 

4;l 

October  . . 

1,073 

35§4 

64 

S12 

27* 

5 

805 

2644 

1,065 

3545- 

41 

November  . 

1,087 

35* 

54 

98S 

3141- 

4} 

955 

304?- 

5i 

1,209 

39 

4 

December  . 

936 

31* 

54 

921 

3044 

41 

1,243 

4144 

4J 

1,157 

3844 

4 

January  . . 

1,027 

33* 

51 

832 

2644 

51 

1,260 

404?- 

1,352 

434?- 

• 4 

In  the  whole  Year 

12,818 

35,‘A 

11,103 

30444 

11,170 

3043!- 

14,128 

333-5* 

1830  to  5th  January  1831. 

1831  to  5th  January  1S32. 

1832  to  5th  January  1833. 

1833  to  5th  January  1834. 

Number 

of 

Diets. 

Average 
N umber 

D?et 

Cost 

per 

dumber 

of 

Diets. 

Average 

Number 

Diem. 

Cost 

dumber 

of 

Diets. 

Average 

Number 

D!*r 

Cost 

per 

Diem. 

Number 

of 

Diets. 

Average 

Number 

Diem. 

Cost 

jPer 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

February  . 

1,505 

4844 

4 

1,556 

50* 

41 

1,4S7 

4744 

4? 

1,622 

524?- 

4 

March  . . 

1,440 

51H 

«i 

1,388 

4944 

4J 

1,324 

45  J-4 

H 

1,326 

471-3- 

41 

April  , . . 

1,438 

46« 

4 

1,512 

4844- 

41 

1,318 

42-1?- 

41 

1,486 

474?- 

31 

May  . . . 

1,416 

47* 

41 

1,436 

4744 

4i 

1,198 

39J4 

42 

1,629 

54* 

41 

June  . . . 

'1,475 

474?- 

41 

1,377 

444?- 

41 

1,289 

414* 

41 

1,437 

4641- 

4i 

July  . . . 

1,506 

50* 

41 

953 

3144 

43 

1,331 

46* 

4i 

1,573 

5244 

4.1 

August  . . 

1,334 

43* 

44 

999 

32* 

4} 

1,070 

344  ^ 

5 

1,676 

54* 

41 

September  . 

1,320 

424?- 

4 

987 

3144 

4I 

1,139 

36|?- 

4i 

1,706 

55* 

4* 

October  . . 

1,406 

4644 

41 

975 

3244 

4} 

1,031 

344-1 

4i 

1,571 

5244 

<1 

November  . 

1,512 

484?- 

41 

1,057 

34* 

41 

1,173 

3744 

4 

1,675 

54* 

41 

December  . 

1,475 

49* 

41 

1,255 

4144 

4 

1,349 

44 44 

32 

1,599 

53* 

41 

January  . . 

1,496 

487V 

41 

1,118 

38* 

41 

1,388 

4444 

4 

1,652 

53* 

41 

In  the  whole  Y ear 

17,323 

47444 

14,681 

40*V 

15,147 

41444 

18,952 

51444 
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Table  showing1  the  Highest,  Lowest,  and  Daily  Average  Number  of  Extern  Patients  at  the  Charitable 
Iwwrmahy  l"  Jervis-street,  Dublin ; and  the  Total  Number  of  Prescriptions  supplied  to  such  Patients  during 
every  Mouth  of  the  Years  1826,  1827,  1828, 1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  and  1833. 


s 

% 

3 

& 

8 

■3 

^ 1 
S m 

1 

•3 

3 

£ 

W 

1 

1° 

< 

£ 

5 

►3 

?c 

g 

3 

b 

February  . . . 

178 

106 

285 

7,4.92219 

87 

122 

3,140 

287 

81 

167 

4,199 

313 

67 

159 

4,133 

March  .... 

101 

84 

149 

4,022  L77 

84 

110 

2,957  313 

117 

222 

5,548 

105 

73 

154 

3,701 

April 

18H 

85 

119 

3,235  199 

80 

136 

3,676 

222 

63 

135 

3,643341 

81 

177 

4,603 

May  ..... 

169 

77 

115 

3,123208 

102 

140 

3,605 

2S4 

64 

147 

3,820 

295 

83 

168 

4,364 

June  . . . • ■ 

178 

77 

129 

3,357 207 

110 

156 

4,057 

298 

100 

155 

4,171 

2£6 

103 

167 

4,440 

July 

146 

97 

116 

3,034299 

102 

170 

4,517 

285 

89 

157 

4,250 

817 

101 

169 

4,216 

August  . . 

169 

89 

132 

3,581299103 

153 

4,986|313 

116 

215 

5,696 

293 

84 

160 

4,309 

September  . . . 

19!) 

76 

157 

4,093377114 

255 

6,900317 

57 

207 

5,508 

289 

101 

155 

4,191 

October  .... 

198 

98 

153 

3,986399 

111 

265 

7.16S 306 

81 

19S 

4,. 951 

300 

105 

173 

4,331 

November  . . . 

141 

05 

97 

2,520  224 

37 

146 

3,7S2 

316 

110 

20-1 

5 , 503 

233 

59 

106 

2,937 

December  . . . 

130 

52 

101 

2,616  283 

63 

124 

3,22-1 

299 

113 

199 

5,167 

124 

76 

99 

2,571 

January  .... 

145 

7S 

105 

2,838  272 

48 

106 

2,S47|302 

71 

190 

4,951 

143 

49 

9S 

2,558 

In  the  whole  Year 

378 

52I2(W3 

43,827  377 

37 

139.J  jj-£ 

50,859 

317 

i III 

63.156343-57, 4093411  49 

127 

46,354 

1830  to  5th  January  1831. 1 1831  to  5th  January  1832. 

133 

2 to  5th  January  1 833. 

1833  to 

ith  January  1834.  I 

4 

a 

| 

►3 

1 -I* 

s a 

1 

1 

H 

-s 

1 

3 

| 

S 

i 

i 

H 

February  . . 

138 

84 

107 

2,907207 

63 

106 

2,870 

148 

74 

120 

3,11S 

190 

so 

132 

3,430 

Marcli  .... 

140 

83 

108 

2,591202 

72 

108 

2,823 

201 

113 

150 

3,702 

156 

93 

115 

2,765 

April 

230 

54 

112 

2,938207 

76 

117 

3,055 

230 

67 

138 

3,724 

125 

9S 

112 

3,034 

May 

207 

84 

133 

3,450  235 

82 

137 

3,569 

165 

80 

117 

3,C39 

196103 

151 

3.S16 

June 

143 

68 

103 

2,767  240 

102 

149 

3,S7S 

155 

72 

113 

j 2,952  231 

ioe 

157 

4,246 

July  ..... 

140 

93 

116 

2,907  254 

103 

181 

4,711 

220 

92 

149 

3,876 

125 

sc 

97 

2,621 

August  .... 

137 

84 

112 

3,025 173 

82 

128 

3,463 

180 

93 

122 

3,185 

172 

9C 

136 

3,537 

September  . . . 

153 

86 

117 

3,045  172 

92 

131 

3,417 

156 

78 

113 

3,046 

178 

87 

116 

3, 145 

October  .... 

271 

92 

142 

3,415  218 

103 

146 

3,794 

142 

74 

114 

2,976 

172 

109 

134 

3,473 

November  . . . 

163 

82 

123 

3,318172 

82 

120 

3,243 

160 

90 

122 

3,137 

152 

74 

123 

3,200 

December  . . . 

144 

74 

111 

2,771 173 

92 

128 

3,204 

136 

82 

105 

2,730 

186 

90 

136 

3,542 

January  .... 

137 

41 

93 

2,521 172 

73 

125 

3,364 

132 

84 

103 

2,769 

1,2 

72 

120 

3,108 

In  the  whole  Year 

271 

41 

973*$.  35, 665  254 

63 11344-$- 41, 391 

230 

67 

104-5  In 

3S,254j231 

72 

109|ff 39,917 

Memorandum. — All  the  foregoing  Extern  Patients  received  advice  and  medicine,  except  a few  daily  accidents, 
who  received  dressing,  leeches,  bandages,  &e.  &c.,  for  whom  there  was  no  separate  account  kept. 
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Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servant's  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-street,  Dublin,  together  with  the 
Salaries,  Emoluments,  and  Wages  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Name  of  Office. 

1 Salaries 

By  whom  appointed,  anil  Wages 
Jper  Annum. 

Weekly 

Wages. 

Other  Emoluments. 

Observations. 

£. 

iL 

£.  s.  d. 

John  O’Brien  . . 

Treasurer. 

Governors  at  large. 

None. 

And  is  on  the  Committee. 

John  Aylmer 
James  Charles  Bacon  . 
John  Campbell.  . 

On  the  Committee. 

Andrew  Ennis  . 

David  Lynch  . . . 

;; 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray. 
Robert  Magee  . . - 

” 

>• 

Robert  McClelland.  . 
Edward  M'Donnell 
James  O'Hara  . 
Andrew  Pollock  . . 

Robert  Simpson  . . 

George  Stapleton  . 

;; 

;; 

Rev.  James  Armstrong. 
J.  Corrigan  . . . 

Physician. 

P.  Hunt  .... 
James  Duggan . . . 

William  Wallace  • 
John  Kirby.  . . . 

Robert  Adams  . . . 

R.  P.  O’Reilly  . . . 
Andrew  Ellis  . 

Surgeon. 

;i 

The  physicians-  and  surgeons 
receive  from  pupils,  for  me- 
dical and  surgical  lectures, 
about  .£'200  per  annum, 
which  they  give  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Infirmary. 

J.  P.  Lynch  . . 
Matthew  Meade  . 

i Secretary  and  \ 
t Registrar.  J 

G8 

0 

f Without  mninte- 
( nance. 

With  5 per  cent,  on  the  col- 
lection of  the  subscriptions. 

George  Cullen  . . 

Apothecary. 

GO 

Elizabeth  D’Arcy  . 

Housekeeper. 

(18 

0 

Man'  Sullivan  . . 

Nurse. 

Committee. 

‘20 

) 0 

3 t 

Bridget  Quin  . . 

, , 

20 

) 0 

,, 

Whraifrcd  M'Donnell  . 

Cook. 

Housekeeper. 

20 

) 0 

. , 

Margaret  Master-on  . 

Assistant  Nurse. 

4 

) 0 

With  maintenance. 

Anno  Iliggiuson  . 

Housemaid. 

4 

) 0 

,, 

Thomas  Kelly  . . 

House  Porter. 

Committee. 

0 12  0 

( Without  inainte-  1 
( nance.  J 

With  a suit  of  1 very  in  each 
year,  and  a working  suit  in 

Isabella  Paisley 

Hall  Portress. 

!)  7 0 

,,  J 

every  two  years.  Resident. 
Resident  occasionally. 

Catherine  Higgins . 

Ward  Maid. 

Housekeeper. 

) 5 10 

Messrs.  Hurt  A 0 Ilaru. 

Law  Agents. 

Governors  at  large. 

Total  . . . 

264  10  0 

1 4 10 

Memorandum. — When  a servant  is  discharged  within  the  (platter  the  sum  paid  is  entered  in  the  Book  of  Contingencies. 


Specification  of  the  Wards  in  the  Charitable  Infirmary  in  Jervis-stvect,  Dublin,  and  showing  h<>w  occupied  and 
appropriated  when  visited  by  Ilis  Majesty  s Assistant  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor, 
January  1834. 


— 

1| 

Number  of 
Patients. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

£ B 
1| 

Ohseivntums. 

£ 

1 

1 

fa 

fa 

§ 

1 

£ 

% 

First  Lauding,  No.  1,  Accident  . 

10 

10 

33 

20 

6 

Water-closet  on  Lauding. 

First  Floor,  No.  2,  Surgical 

7 

« 

30 

13 

6 

12 

3 

,,  No.  3,  ,,  . . 

9 

8 

30 

16 

12 

3 

Second  Landing,  No.  4,  Accident . 

10 

10 

33 

12 

12 

G 

Water-closet  on  Landing. 

Second  Fluor,  No.  5,  Medical . 

6 

5 

30 

13 

6 

12 

3 

, , No.  fi,  Surgical  . . 

7 

0 

30 

16 

12 

3 

Third  Landing,  Theatre 

32 

20 

20 

Lighted  by  a large  Dome. 

Third  Fluor,  No.  7,  Modical  . . 

4 

3 

30 

13 

6 

8 

3 

, , No.  8,  Surgical  . 

8 

8 

30 

16 

8 

3 

GO 

30 

2G 

DIETARY. 


Beef  and  Mutton. 

Bread. 

Now  Miik. 

Buttermilk. 

Potatoes. 

Observation. 

Full  Diet .... 
Milk  Diet  .,  . . 
Reduced  Diet  . . 

T ->w  Diet  . . . 

lbs. 

i 

i 

Half-  quartern 
Loaves. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 pint. 

1 quart. 
1 pint. 

1 quart. 

1 pint. 

lbs. 

2 

2 

I The  medical  gentlemen  have  a power  to 
1 deviate  fiom  the  above  diet,  ami  order 
j such  other  diet  for  a patient  whose 
1 case  may  be  dangerous. 
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No.  15.— MERCER'S  HOSPITAL. 


Statement  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Property  of  Mercer’s  Hospital,  out  of  which  the 
Annual  Permanent  Income  in  Aid  of  that  Institution  is  derived. 


LAND. 

FREEHOLD. 

One-half  of  the  town  lands  of  Ballintemple,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Henry,  representative  of  J.  Blacker,  held  on  lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever, 
at  a pepper-corn  fine. 

The  Lauds  ofCnrrick,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  let  to  Robert  Fetherston,  in  possession  of  his 
representatives,  held  on  lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  at  a pepper-corn  fine. 

The  lands  of  Lismov,  in  the  same  county,  let  to  J.  M'Kitty,  in  possession  of  his  representatives,  held 
on  lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever;  fine  10s. 

Houses  and  ground  in  Cow-lane,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  let  to  Samuel  Onge,  Esq.,  held  on  lease  for 
Lives,  renewable  for  ever;  fine  £20. 

LEASEHOLD. 

Ground  in  Stepben-street,  on  which  the  hospital  stands,  held  on  lease  from  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens of  St.  Peter’s  parish  for  999  years,  assigned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  the  said  hospital,  at  a rent  of  £24  per  annum. 

SECURITIES,  &c. 

STOCK. 

The  sum  of  £6,778.  4*.  new  3£  per  cent,  stock. 

The  sum  of  £1,099,  old  3^  per  cent,  stock,  in  trust  under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Barrett,  T.  C.  D. 

PRIVATE  SECURITIES. 

A bequest  of  the  late  Richard  Daniel,  Esq.,  £400  Irish,  managed  by  trustees  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Interest,  at  6 per  cent.,  paid  by  Arthur  Barlow. 

A Bond  of  John  Hatche,  Esq.  for  £600  Irish,  at  6 per  cent.,  payable  by  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Two  Kinnegad  road  turnpike  debentures,  £50  Irish  each,  5 J per  cent. 

Interest  on  a bequest  of  the  late  Lady  Hutchinson,  managed  in  trust  under  her  will  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Bequests. 


Table  showing  the  Permanent  Annual  Income  payable  to  the  Institution,  and  theTiucs,  Rents* 
and  Charges,  payable  thereout. 


FREEHOLD  LAND. 

£.  .1.  d. 

The  Lands  of  Bullinteinple 

36  IS  5 

The  Lauds  of  Carrick 

96  IB  6 

The  Lunds  ol  Lismov 

32  11  S 

Houses  and  Grounds  in  Cow  Latte  (Fiue  £20.) 

73  16  11 

240  5 6 

SECURITIES,  &c. 

Interest  of  New  3£  per  Cent.  Stock 

237  4 8 

, , I)r.  Barrett's  Fund 

38  9 8 

, , Mr.  Daniel's  Fund  

22  3 1 

, , Mr.  Hatches  Bond 

33  4 7 

, , Kinnegad  Road  Debentures 

5 1 6 

,,  Lady  Hutchinson's  Fund 

15  14  11 

GRANTS. 

From  the  Treasury 

44  10  11 

, , City  of  Dublin  Grand  Jury 

200  0 0 

244  10  11 

836  14  10 

Deduct  Rent  for  Ground  in  St.  Stephen's  Street  on  which! 

the  11  ospital  is  built  ...  . . . . . . j 

812  14  10 

1 H 2 
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Table  showing  the  whole  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Mercer’s  Hospital  for  the  Years  1826, 1827,  1828,  1829,  1830, 

1831,  1832,  and  1833. 


INCOME.  | 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1S31 

1832 

1833  | 

£.  *. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

a. 

d. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

£.  s. 

,/. 

£. 

a. 

d. 

£. 

d. 

£. 

,, 

d. 

104  2 

4 

316  8 

7 

219 

4 

7 

250 

19 

7 

277  3 

11 

288 

14 

9 

154 

17 

10 

214 

17 

10 

441  18 

0 

411  2 

7 

363 

11 

3 

413 

9 

418  3 

fi 

353 

15 

1 

407 

9 

1 

375 

8 

7 

200  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200  0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

44  10 

11 

44  10 

11 

44 

10 

11 

44 

10 

1 1 

44  10 

11 

44 

10 

LI 

44 

10 

11 

101  7 

0 

86  IS 

89 

0 

7 

78 

10 

70  1 

91 

1 

7 

98 

8 

7 

77 

8 

7 

24  2 

4 

203  15 

137 

19 

4 

47 

8 

0 

54  1 

9 

190 

6 

3 

43 

9 

6 

145 

17 

10 

Legacies 

23  1 

6 

249 

8 

0 

50 

16 

6 

33 

5 

16 

4 

Incidental  Receipts  . . 

Wide  Street  Certificates  paid  | 

500 

176 

off  in  1826,  and  Stock} 
sold  in  1831  . . . . ) 

4,393  5 

Donations  towards  Building  1 

107 

0 

an  Operation  Theatre  . j 

Total  . . . 

5,309  6 

9 

1.262  15 

10 

1,054 

6 

8 

1,040 

12 

4 

1,037  3 

3 

2,024 

16 

7 

999 

12 

5 

1,223 

14 

C 

EXPENDITURE. 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

£.  s. 

d. 

£.  *. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

S. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

IS. 

d. 

£. 

*. 

d. 

426  12 

U 

456  10 

104 

448 

12 

9 

470 

9 

10} 

445  15 

7} 

423 

13 

2;'- 

414 

lti 

« 

443 

0 

1 

180  11 

Uli 

170  11 

181 

14 

10 

133 

0 

iw 

110  13 

1 

130 

3 

w 

146 

18 

10 

162 

1 

4 

63  2 

6 

00  0 

0 

70 

17 

1 

68 

13 

10 

G5  3 

0 

83 

3 

4 

80 

0 

4 

85 

6 

8 

Salaries  and  Wages 

191  15 

«i 

213  19  10: 

220 

16 

8 

231 

0 

8 

4 

7i 

7 

<w 

211 

0 

0 

Furniture  and  Repairs  of] 
Building j 

389  16 

4 

192  0 

1* 

112 

0 

6 

82 

9 

24 

116  14  11 

150 

6 

H 

147 

12 

10* 

96 

3 

6 

15  13 

7 

8 16 

11 

23 

14 

1 

14 

17 

H 

8 10 

0} 

15 

17 

4 

16 

17 

4* 

12 

0 

0 

28  19 

11 

19 

11 

19 

11 

52  19 

1 1 

Incidental  Expenses. 

25  11 

r- 

27  19 

7 

144 

6 

8jf 

21 

1 

‘‘i 

25  10 

5 

0 

167 

11 

H 

144 

7 

8 

Purchase  of  Stock  . 
Building  an  Operation  I 

4,411  0 

3 

7G1 

0 

11 

Theatre 

Total  . . . 

0,704  4 

1,124  19 

0 

1,202 

2 

"i 

1,021 

13 

4} 

1,068  8 

3i 

1,857 

19 

0 

1,269 

4 

8} 

1,206 

19 

2 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  into  Mercer’s  Hospital  during  each  Month  of  the  Years 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1S29 

1S30 

1831 

1S32 

1833 

Observation. 

371 

51 

56 

46 

51 

53 

61 

59 

112  were  admitted 

February  . . . 

371 

49 

42 

40 

49 

45 

43 

53 

from  1st  January 

March  .... 

371 

67 

46 

39 

52 

55 

64 

54 

1826  to  1st  April 

44 

39 

52 

51 

40 

59 

46 

58 

1826;  but  the 

57 

56 

62 

41 

58 

60 

59 

71 

Numbers  in  each 

54 

44 

54 

52 

46 

5S 

52 

54 

Month  cannot  be 

July 

41 

64 

48 

59 

58 

66 

58 

63 

ascertained, sothe 

August.  . . . 

53 

57 

47 

54 

58 

67 

63 

57 

Average  is  given. 

September  . . 

44 

49 

47 

52 

53 

51 

42 

72 

48 

54 

54 

34 

59 

71 

55 

65 

52 

46 

51 

50 

70 

50 

59 

57 

December  . . 

52 

44 

59 

53 

56 

66 

51 

48 

The  whole  Year 

557 

620 

618 

571 

650 

701 

653 

711 

Of  the  above  there  were  in 


J826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Accidents.  . . 

200 

232 

240 

266 

26S 

323 

302 

308 

Chronic  Cases  . 

357 

388 

378 

305 

3S2 

378 

351 

403 

Total  .... 

557 

620 

618 

571 

650 

701 

653 

711 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted  into  and  discharged  from  Mercer’s  Hospital 
in  each  of  the  last  Eight  Years,  distinguishing  those  cured,  relieved,  discharged  for  irregular 
Conduct,  and  those  who  died. 


Year. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

Discharged. 

Died. 

Accident. 

Chronic. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

Irregular. 

1826 

200 

357 

557 

451 

63 

9 

34 

1827 

232 

388 

620 

518 

48 

14 

40 

1828 

240 

378 

618 

504 

55 

15 

44 

1829 

266 

305 

571 

447 

90 

6 

28 

1830 

268 

382 

650 

525 

82 

18 

30 

1831 

323 

378 

701 

551 

95 

13 

42 

1832 

302 

351 

653 

533 

81 

13 

26 

1833 

308 

403 

711 

590 

75 

13 

33 

557 

620 

618 

571 

650 

701 

653 

711 


Table  showing  the  Average 
into  Mercer’s  Hospital 
and  1833. 


Number  of  Deaths  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Patients  admitted 
m each  of  the  Years  1826,  1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832, 


1 Y oar. 

DEATHS.  i 

Number  per  Cent., 

or  One  in  every 

1826 

6-01  or  6 

16*38  or  16f 

1827 

6-45  or  6J  nearly. 

15*5  or  la| 

1828 

7-119  or  7^-  nearly. 

14 '04  or  14 

4-9  or  4-cV 

20  • 39  or  20g 

1830 

4-61  or  4-J-  nearly. 

21  • 66  or  21g- 

5 99  or  6 nearly. 

16*69  or  16J  nearly. 

1832 

3 -98  or  4 nearly. 

25*11  or  25g  nearly. 

4-64  or  4g- 

21  *54  or  21  j 

Average  of  the  1 
whole  Period,  j 

5-45  or  5£  nearly. 

18*34  or  18*- 

,h?  5“"?  A':craS»  *nrt  Total  Number  of  Err.ira  Patients  p, -escribed  for,  ami 

.ho  i%™?8S'Ssi“33MB“c“'s  H“m"'  **«  — “r 


Year. 

Daily 

Average. 

Total 

1826 

48 

15,100 

1827 

70 

21,840 

1828 

69 

21,900 

1S29 

70 

21,910 

1830 

72 

22,536 

1831 

72 

22,536 

1832 

72 

22,800 

1833 

75 

23,563 
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Statement  of  the  Officers  and  Servants  of  Mercer’s  Hospital,  together  with  the  Salaries,  Emoluments,  and 
Wages  of  each,  and  showing  by  whom  appointed. 


Name. 

Name  of  Office. 

By  whom 
appointed. 

Annual  Salary 

Other  Emoluments. 

Observations. 

John  Campbell  . . 

Deborah  Wilkins 
Thomas  Pearson 
Anne  Woodley  . . 
Margaret  Townsend . 
Catherine  Cannon  . 
Mary  Gannon  . . 

Anne  Harding  . . 

Mary  Murray  . . 

Margaret  Magennis . 
Jane  Barber . . . 
Alexander  Richey  . 

Apothecary  1 
and  Register  I 
Housekeeper 
Porter 

Portress  . . 

Laundress 
Housemaid  . 
Nurse  . . 

Do.  . . . 
Do.  . . . 
Do.  . . 
Accountant  . 

The  Governors 
Do.  . . . 

Do.  . . . 

Do.  . . . 

Housekeeper 
Da.  . . . 

Do.  . . . 
Do.  . . . 
Do.  . . . 

Do.  . . . 
Do.  . . . 

The  Governors 

£.  ».  d. 

ro  o o 

50  0 0 
TOO 
18  4 0 
5 5 0 
5 10  8 
4 4 0 
4 12  4 
G 0 0 
4 12  4 
3 13  0 
18  9 3 

f Apartments,  1 
l Coals,  and  Candles.  1 
Do. 

f Board.  Lodging,  1 
t and  Clothing.  J 

Board  and  Lodging. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 

Do. 

The  appointment  of 
Apothecary  and  House- 
keeper is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  medical 
officers. 

It  is  sometimes  found 
necessary  to  employ  as- 
sistant nurses  in  cases 
of  operation,  &c.,  at  an 
average  of  6s.  weekly. 

Specification  of  the  Wards  in  Mercer's  Hospital,  showing  how  occupied  and  appropriated  when  visited  by  His  Majesty’s 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor,  January  1884. 


Number  of  Beds. 

Males. 

£ B 

■3  - 

Observations. 

"g 

i 

6 

1 

Total. 

O 

> 

£ 

■a«  s 

1 

1 

1 

| 

t 

£ 

Inches 

Aspec 

Daunfs  Ward,  Upper  Story 

10 

23 

10 

< more,  but  the  funds  could  not 
[ support  them. 

' 

Female  Ward,  Accident, \ 

- 

7 

7 

23 

23 

10 

li 

, 

Second  Story  . . . I 

0 

s. 

Female  Ward,  Chronic,! 

10 

10 

■tr 

10 

on 

r 

li 

N. 

fin  this  ward  7 beds  are  appro- 
< priated  for  surgical  cases,  and 
[ 3 lor  medical. 

Second  Story  . . . J 

Hume's  Ward,  Upper  Story 

o 

7 

25 

~ 

no 

. 

10 

- 

N. 

j Six  beds  for  surgical  cases,  and 

Long  Ward,  Second  Story  . 

12 

I 

13 

13 

49 

9 

21 

8 

11 

6 

5 

S. 

Ten  beds  for  surgical  cases,  and 
1 3 for  medical. 

Male  Ward,  Accident,  No.  1,] 

24 

22 

12 

. 

First  Story  ...  . j 

Male  Ward,  Accident,  No.  2,] 

24 

1G 

21 

14 

j , 

First  Story  ...  . 1 

Operation  Ward,  No.  1,| 

11 

w. 

( For  cases  before  and  after 

First  Story  . . . . j 

Operation  Ward,  No.  2,| 

n 

l operation. 
Ditto. 

16 

14 

11 

w. 

First  Story  . . . | 

Ward,  Upper  Story  . 

24 

6 

21 

7 

10 

6 

1 

s. 

(This  ward  would  hold  8 or  9 beds; 

Operation  Thealre,  Ground! 

28 

10 

21 

4 

16 

G 

Lighted  from  above. 

Surgery  Theatre,  Ground | 
Level ' . J 

" 

23 

3 

23 

9 

12 

6 

2 

s. 

29 

_1 

34 

18 

3 

21 

55 
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Dietary  of  Mercer's  Hospital. 


Full  Diet. 

Breakfast  . Jib.  bread,  1 pint  diluted  milk. 

Dinner  . . 21bs.  potatoes  (weighed  when  unwashed)  daily,  ox-cheek,  and  1J  pint  of  broth,  on  three 
days  in  the  week;  and  1J  pint  of  milk  porridge  on  the  remaining  days. 

Supper  . . Jib.  bread,  1 pint  mixed  milk. 

Extra  Full  Diet. 

Differs  from  the  above  only  with  respect  to  dinner,  which  consists  of  Jib.  of  bread,  5 oz.  mutton 
boiled,  and  J pint  of  mutton  broth  daily ; instead  of  potatoes,  ox-cheek  and  broth,  or  porridge. 

Middle  Bread  Diet. 

Breakfast  . Jib.  bread,  1 pint  dilated  milk. 

Dinner  . . Jib  bread,  1J  pint  of  broth  on  three  days  in  the  week,  and  I J pint  of  milk  porridge  on 
the  remaining  days. 

Supper  . . As  full  diet. 


Breakfast 
Dinner  . 
Supper  . 

Breakfast 
Supper  . 


Middle  Diet,  and  Diet  for  Children  under  Twelve  Years. 
ilb.  bread,  1 pint  of  diluted  milk. 

1 pint  broth  on  three  days  iri  the  week  ; 1 pint  of  milk  porridge  on  the  remaining  dayB. 
As  full  diet 

Low  Diet. 

Jib.  bread,  1 pint  diluted  milk,  1 pint  of  whey. 

Jib.  bread,  1 pint  mixed  milk,  1 pint  whey.  (Extra  whey  as  ordered.) 


Fever  Diet. 

Breakfast  . 1 quart  of  whey. 

Supper  . . Ditto.  (Extra  whey  as  ordered.) 


One  pint  of  buttermilk  may  be  substituted  for  the  daily  allowance  of  milk  porridge,  at  the  request  of 
the  patients  using  potatoes ; ulso  1 oz.  of  butter  and  J pint  of  pure  new  milk  for  the  daily  al'owanee 
of  milk  to  such  patients  as  provide  their  own  tea  and  sugar,  if  consented  to  by  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon in  attendance. 

N.  B.  The  Hospital  measure  is  four-fifths  of  the  imperial  standard  measure  ; diluted  milk  consists 
of  three-fourths  of  pure  new  milk  and  one-fourth  water;  mixed  milk  consists  of  equal  of  pure  new 
milk  and  of  buttermilk. 

Wine,  porter,  ale,  brandy,  tea,  chicken,  jelly,  &c.,  are  ordered  occasionally  (for  patients  requiring 
such)  by  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  attendance. 
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No.  XVI.— THE  MATSON  DE  SANTE. 


Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Matson  de  Sante  for  the  Years  1827,  1828,  1S29,  1830,  1831, 
1832,  and  1833. 


Years. 

Annual 

Subscriptions. 

Donations. 

Patients. 

Sermons. 

Balls. 

Total  Income. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

.V. 

d. 

£.  S. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

1827 

59  10  3 

46 

3 

1 

148  15 

1 

64 

14 

8 

319 

3 

I 

1S2S 

03  8 7 

49 

3 

1 

122  17 

0 

70 

18 

0 

303 

6 

1820 

65  11  0 

66 

3 

7 

65  13 

0 

147 

16 

0 

345 

3 

1830 

64  5 10 

20 

0 

0 

132  4 

0 

140 

4 

0 

356 

13 

10 

1831 

63  5 10 

58 

3 

9 

130  14 

3 

132 

2 

O 

382 

5 

10 

1832 

61  1 3 

10 

0 

0 

95  1 

0 

91 

5 

6 

257 

7 

9 

1833 

55  14  0 

95 

15 

1 

93  19 

0 

245 

8 

1 

EXPENDITURE. 


I Rent  and 


£. 

s. 

<7.1 

£. 

». 

d.£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

g. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d.1 

£. 

•t. 

d.  | 

£. 

s. 

d.  £. 

s. 

d. 

1827 

110 

18 

°i 

62 

10 

032 

5 

2 

19 

7 

6 

32 

18 

2 1 

46 

3 

1 

20 

0 

0324 

1 

11 

1828 

92 

7 

ol 

62 

10 

040 

5 

1 

21 

11 

0 

39 

5 

2 

46 

3 

1 

20 

0 

0322 

1 

4 

1829 

65 

12 

8 

57 

18 

628 

10 

1 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 i 

46 

3 

1 

20 

0 

0,258 

3 

11 

1830 

133 

4 

9 

62 

17 

245 

15 

0 

21 

5 

0 

24 

0 

0 

46 

3 

1 1 

21 

0 

0354 

5 

0 

1831 

138 

13 

11 

172 

19 

1;43 

11 

0 

19 

19 

0 

40 

10 

0 

40 

3 

1 

21 

0 

0382 

16 

1 

1832 

103 

10 

4 

j78 

18 

6;50 

12 

6 

21 

11 

0 

32 

11 

0 

46 

3 

1 I 

21 

0 

0|354 

6 

5 

1833 

79 

0 

6 

•>2 

10 

059 

15 

10 

21 

• 9 

4 

! 16 

10 

0 

46 

3 

1 i 

21 

0 

0:296 

8 

9 

Medical  Nurses’  Total 

Superintendent  Wages.  Expenditure. 
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2 a*  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


ON- THE  STATE  OF  VAGRANCY  AND  MENDICITY,  AND  THE  LAWS 
RELATING  THERETO. 

The  investigation,  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  engaged,  into  the  state  and 
operations  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  and  the  influence  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  exer- 
cise upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  laid  the  foundation  for,  and  was  the 
commencement  of,  the  important  Inquiry  upon  which  they  now  proceed  to  report.  The  con- 
current testimony  of  well-informed  travellers,  not  less  than  of  the  historian  and  the  journalist, 
has  for  a series  of  ages  dwelt"  upon  the  evils  which  the  great  number  of  beggars,  vagrants, 
and  idle  poor  have  produced  in  Ireland.  Many  have  contented  themselves  with  merely 
stating  the  fact : some  few,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  estimate  their  numbers,  and  to  fathom 
the  causes  to  which  such  lamentable  consequences  are  attributable.  The  Legislature  has 
more  than  once  interfered;  the  enactments  of  the  law  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  variously 
modified  and  changed,  and  still  more  variously  exercised.  With  what  degree  of  success  the 
subject  has  ever  yet  been  treated  remains  now  to  be  decided.  In  these  days,  in  which  reli- 
gious prejudices  and  political  feelings  have  become  intermingled  with  the  consideration  of 
every  question,  and  have  armed  the  hand  of  every  man  against  his  neighbour,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  theories  the  most  monstrous  and  absurd  should  be  industriously  circulated,  and 
that  each  should  endeavour  to  fix  the  origin  of  this  evil  upon  the  opposite  party.  Instead  of 
paying  any  attention  to  the  dogmas  of  theorists,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been 
anxious  to  ascertain  such  facts  as  appeared  best  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  they 
now  submit  the  Report  of  their  Inquiries  in  endeavouring,  first,  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  vagrancy  has  prevailed,  and  how  it  has  been  affected  by  the  different  state  of  things  to 
which  Ireland  has  been  at  different  periods  subject,  and  by  the  variations  and  alterations  in 
the  laws ; secondly,  to  trace  the  effects  produced  in  other  countries  by  alterations  in  their 
laws,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  in  existence  in  Ireland;  and,  firstly,  to  draw  such 
general  conclusions  as  facts  may  appear  to  warrant. 

With  respect  to  the  first  division  of  the  subject,  no  lengthened  statement,  either  of  any  laws 
or  of  any  occurrences  anterior  to  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  can  be  required. 
Shortly  previous  to  that  time  had  occurred  that  disastrous  civil  war  which  for  11  years  deso- 
lated the  fairest  provinces  of  this  unhappy  country.  According  to  Sir  William  Petty,  a writer 
whose  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  were  ample,  there  perished  in  1 1 years,  (a) 
namely,  from  the  year  1641  to  1652,  of  the  English  party  in  Ireland,  112,000,  and  of  the 
mere  Irish  no  less  than  504,000;  (6)  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  William  was  himself 
attached  to  the  former  party,  and,  however  much  reason  there  may  be  to  suspect  him  as 
likely  to  have  exaggerated  the  former  number,  there  is  too  little  to  hope  that  the  latter  is 
above  the  real  number,  fortified,  as  his  account  is,  by  the  statement  made  to  the  Government 
by  the  officers  (c)  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland.  At  this  period,  too,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  territory  became  confiscated,  and  was  apportioned  either  amongst  the  victorious 
generals  or  the  fortunate  adherents  of  the  existing  Government.  Little,  then,  does  it  signify 
to  inquire  very  minutely  into  the  previous  condition  of  Ireland.  This  (in  every  sense  of  the 
word)  revolution  so  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom  as  almost  to  have  snapped  in 
sunder  the  link  which  binds  its  previous  to  its  subsequent  history.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  that  event  gave  a character  to  all  the  subsequent  relations  which  have  subsisted  between 
her  and  England,  which  is  still,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  most  distinctly  per- 
ceivable. 

To  return.  In  the  33d  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  statute,  passed  11  years  before  in 
England,  entitled  “ An  Act  directing  how  Aged,  Poor,  and  Impotent  Persons,  compelled  to 
live  by  Alms,  shall  be  ordered,  and  fiow  Vagabonds  and  Beggars  shall  be  punished,”  was 
extended  to  Ireland,  (cl)  This  law,  though  its  chief  object  was  doubtless  merely  to  repress  the 
evil  of  vagrancy,  was  rapidly  followed  in  England  by  others,  to  which,  and  to  their  effects,  it 
will  be  necessary  hereafter  to  revert.  Not  so  in  Ireland : from  that  day  until  the  year  1634 
the  Legislature  preserved  a strict  silence  relative  to  the  state  of  vagrancy  or  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  real  state  of  the  kingdom  it  is  barely  possible  to  extract  from  prejudiced  statements  of 
the  annalists  of  those  early  days.  The  Irish  appear  to  have  been  treated  as  the  national 
enemies  of  England.  For  many  years  no  higher  penalty  than  a pecuniary  fine  could  be 
inflicted  for  putting  one  to  death.  The  laws  of  England  were  but  partially  introduced ; the 
validity  of  those  laws  (e)  was  doubted  by  those  who  were  called  upon  to  execute  them  ; confu- 
sion— it  may  be  said  anarchy,  frequently  inflamed  into  insurrection,  was  the  natural  result. 
So  late  as  the  close  of  the  1 6th  century,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  tells  the  assembled  Irish  Parlia- 


(а)  “ Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,”  by  Sir  William  Petty.  London,  8vo.  1690,  p.  18. 

(б)  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  being:estimated  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  1672,  at  1,100,000,  and 
in  1652  at  850,000.  Ibid.  p.  17. 

(c)  Sir  William  Cole,  in  a letlerto  the  lords  justices  setting  forth  his  services,  has  this  item : “ Starved  and 
famished  of  the  vulgar  sort,  whose  goods  were  seized  by  my  regiment,  7,000  and  see,  passim,  “ The 
Answer  and  Vindication  of  Sir  William  Cole.”  London,  4to.  1645,  p.  15.  He  says  that  immediately  after 
the  cessation  his  regiment  destroyed  296  of  the  rebels,  and  famished  many  hundreds  of  them  I 

(d)  33  Henry  VIII.  sess.  1,  c.  15. 

(e)  That  this  was  the  case  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  see  “ Petty’s  Political  Anatomy  of  Ire- 
land,” p.  100 : indeed,  down  to  the  year  1782,  a perpetual  contest  was  going  on  as  to  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  make  laws  binding  upon  Ireland  ; so  that  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  but  little  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  once  made  in  Parliament  that  down  to  that  year  Ireland  had  no  fixed  or  legal  constitution. 
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jnent  “ that  the  Irish  nation  (a)  are  foes  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  more  in  number,  richer  of 

Sound”  [than  the  Scots,  of  whom  he  had  immediately  before  been  speaking],  “desperate 
Leves,  ever  at  an  inch  impossible  to  be  severed  from  you,  without  any  fence  beside  your 
own  valiantnes  and  tire  helpe  of  your  own  valiantnes.”  He  says  that  persons  are  wont  to 
reason,  “Why  should  not  we  live  without  any  army  as  in  England?”  thereby  clearly  showing  “ 
that  there  were  not  wanting,  even  in  that  day,  when  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  little 
understood,  those  who  supposed  a kingdom  might  possibly  be  ruled  by  other  means  than  the 
sword,  and  that  the  necessity  of  treating  Ireland  as  a conquered  country,  and  her  older  in- 
habitants as  slaves,  was  by  no  means  generally  admitted ; and  it  is  to  such  reasoners  that  the 
lord  deputy  opposes  himself  in  this  speech. 

What  was  the  then  state  of  Ireland,  for  the  remedying  the  diseases  of  which  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  recommends  the  sword,  may  be  surmised  from  the  indubitable  testimony  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  James  Ware,  (b)  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  from  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1573,  a period  of  15  years,  did  not  exceed  £120,000. 

In  the  year  1596  the  poet  Spenser  (c)  wrote  his  “ View  of  the  State  of  Ireland and  as  he  is 
s one  of  the  earliest  authors  who  notice  the  state  of  vagrancy  in  Ireland,  and  as,  from  his 
station,  his  opinions  may  be  considered  as  forming  a not  inapt  criterion,  at  least,  of  the  senti- 
ments generally  entertained  towards  Ireland,  a quotation  from  this  work  will  probably  not  be 
considered  inapplicable.  “ Now  that  this  people  is  thus  tythed  and  ordered,  and  every  one 
bound  unto  some  honest  trade,  of-  life,  which  will  be  particularly  entered  and  set.  down  in  the 
tything-boolce,  yet  perhaps  there  will  be  some  stragglers  and  runnagates  which  will  not  of 
themselves  come  in  and  yield  themselves  to  this  order,  and  yet,  after  the  well  finishing  of  the 
present  warre,  and  establishing  of  the  garrisons  in  all  strong  places  of  the  counterie  where 
their  wonted  refuge  was  most,  I suppose,  there  will  few  stand  out,  or,  if  they  doe,  they  will 
shortly  bee  brought  by  the  eares;  but  yet  afterwards,  lest  any  one  of  them  should  swerve,  or  any 
that  is  tyed  to  a trade  should  afterwards  not  follow  the  same,  according  to  this  institution,  but 
should  straggle  up  and  downe  the  countrey,  or  micli  in  comers  amongst  their  friends  idely,  as 
carrowes,  bards,  testers,  and  such  like,  I would  wishe  that  a provost-marshall  should  be 
APPOINTED  IN  EVERY  SHIIIE,  WHICH  SHOULD  CONTINUALLY  WALKE  ABOUT  THE  COUNTREY  WITH 
HALFE-A-DOZEN  OR  IIALFE-A-SCORE  HORSEMEN,  TO  TAKE  UP  SUCH  LOOSE  PERSONS  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  FIND  THUS  WANDERING,  WHOM  HEE  SHOULD  PUNISH  BY  HIS  OWN  AUTHORITY  Wltllsuch 
paines  as  the  person  should  seem  to  deserve ; for  if  hee  bee  but  once  so  idely  taken  rogueing, 
hee  may  punish  him  more  lightly,  as  with  stockes  or  such  like ; but  if  hee  bee  found,  again 
so  loytering,  he  May  scourge  him  with  whippes  or  rodds,  after  which,  if  hee  bee  again 
taken,  let  him  have  the  bitternesse  of  marshall  lawe  : likewise,  if  any  reliques  of  the 
old  rebellion  be  found  by  any  that  either  have  not  come  in  and  submitted  themselves  to  the 
lawe,  or  that,  having  once  come  in,  do  breake  forth  againe  and  walke  disorderly,  let  them 
taste  of  the  same  cuppe  in  God’s  name ; for  it  was  due  to  them  for  their  first  guilt,  and  now 
being  revived  by  their  latter  loosenesse,  let  them  have  their  first  desert,  as  now  being  found 
unfit  to  live  in  the  commonwealth.”^) 

With  such  kind  of  publications  was  the  mind  of  the  Government  constantly  diverted  from 
any  measures  of  rational  policy  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  who  were  chiefly, 
as  they  still  are,  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Irish. 

In  the  year  1601  the  situation  of  the  poor  of  England  and  the  distresses  of  Ireland  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  relief  of  the  former  was  enacted 
that  celebrated  statute  (e)  which  introduced  a complete  system  of  compulsory  taxation  for  the 
employing  and  maintaining  the  poor  of  England;  for  remedying  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  a 
base  coinage  was  introduced. ! (f) 

The  next  author  worthy  of  notice  is  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  This  distinguished  lawyer  took  infinite  pains  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  tho  state  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  which  he  was 
appointed  to  take  a principal  part,  and  travelled  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  its  customs,  grievances,  and  political  condition ; and  shortly 
before  quitting  it  he  published  his  “ Discoverie.”(g)  The  numerous  confiscations  of  property 
which  had  been  continually  taking  place,  not  only  for  preceding  years  but  for  preceding 
centuries,  and  the  system  of  making  re-grants  to  English  adventurers  who  resided  in  England, 
had  deprived  Ireland  of  everything  but  the  shadow  of  a landed  aristocracy;  and  accordingly 
Sir  J ohn,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  ruinous 
consequences  attending  the  absence  of  great  lords,  who,  having  great  estates  in  Ireland,  yet 
kept  their  continual  residence  in  England,  attributes  to  this,  as  a principal  cause,  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Irish. 

(a)  Speech  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  Lord  Deputy,  to  the  Parliament,  12th  Dec.  1570;  from  the  “ History  of 
Ireland,”  by  Edmund  Campion  (written  in  1571,  as  appears  by  the  preface  and  dedication).  Dublin,  folio, 
1633. 

(6)  “ The  Annals  of  Ireland  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  by  Sir  James  Ware.  London  folio, 
1770,  p.  16.  This  last  part  of  his  “ Annals  of  Ireland”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prior  editions  of  that  work, 
and  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

(c)  Spenser  was  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord  Deputy  o'  Ireland. 

(d)  “view  of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  by  Edmund  Spenser,  Esq.  Dublin,  folio,  1633,  p.  111. 

(e)  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  , . . , . . , . , , 

(/)  “ This  month  (May)  was  published  a proclamation  to  make  a new  standard  of  mixed  money  to  be  only 
current  in  this  kingdom,  all  other  coynes  being  to  be  brought  into  the  treasury,  which  was  a great  loss  to 
the  soldiers  who  ventured  their  blood  in  her  Majesty's  service  and  enriched  the  paymasters  who  sat  idle  at 
home.”  Sir  James  Ware’s  “ Annals  of  Ireland  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ’ p.  57.  For  this  pro- 
clamation see  “ Rymer's  Fcedera,”  vol.  xvi.  p.  414 ; see  likewise  Camden’s  “ Britannia,”  p.  643. 

(g)  “ A Discoverie  of  the  true  Cause  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued  nor  brought  under  Obedience 
to  the  Crowne  of  England  until  the  beginning  of  His  present  Majestie’s  Reigne.”  Dublin^ 1 612. 
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“ And  therefore,”  says  he,(o)  “ the  ordinance  made  in  England,  the  3d  of  Richard  II.,  against 
such  as  were  absent  from  their  lands  in  Ireland,  and  gave  two-third  parts  of  the  profits  thereof 
unto  the  King,  until  they  returned  or  placed  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  defend  the  same, 
was  grounded  upon  good  reason  of  state,  which  ordinance  was  put  in  execution  for  many  years 
after,  as  appeareth  by  sundry  seizures  made  thereupon  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  and 
Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  whereof  there  remain  records  in  the  Remembrancer’s 
Office  here!  Among  the  rest  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  himself  was  not  spared,  but  was  impleaded 
upon  this  ordinance  for  two  parts  of  the  profits  of  Dorburies  Ham,  and  others,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ; and  afterwards,  upon  the  same  reason  of  state,  all  the 
lands  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbery,  the  Lord  Berkely,  and  others,  who, 
having  lands  in  Ireland,  yet  resided  continually  in  England,  were  entirely  resumed  by  the  Act 
of  Absentees  made  in  the  28th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

er  Not  only  two-third  parts  of  the  profits  of  the  lands  of  absentees  were  forfeited  by  law, 
but  if  any  in  office  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  his  office  became  void  immediately,  and  therefore, 
in  the  25th  Henry  VI.,  an  Act  passed  in  Ireland,  that  whereas  it  was  in  doubt  if  any  persons 
in  office  did  pass  by  sea  from  one  port  in  Ireland  to  another,  whether  their  offices  were  void  as 
if  they  had  passed  into  England,  or  into  other  lands  out  of  Ireland,  it  was  thereby  declared,  that 
any  officer  may  pass  in  smps  or  boats  from  any  part  of  Ireland  to  another.  And  by  another 
Act  made  in  the  same  year,  entitled  ‘An  Act  concerning  Absentees,’  it  was  ordained  that  if  any 
of  the  King’s  subjects  or  officers  be  absent  from  Ireland  by  the  command  of  the  King,  &c., 
that  their  lands  should  not  be  seized,  nor  their  offices  void.” 

For  the  insertion  of  the  following  quotation  from  this  author’s  description  of  the  wretched 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  policy,  or  rather  impolicy,  pursued 
towards  it,  no  apology  can  be  necessary : — 

“ But  the  most  wicked  and  mischievous  of  all  customs,  was  that  of  coigne  and  livery  of  the 
before-mentioned,  which  consisted  of  taking  of  man’s  meat,  horse  meat,  and  money,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  who,  as  the  phrase  of 
Scripture  is,  ‘did  eat  up  the  people  as  if  it  were  bread.’  This  extortion  was  originally  Irish,  for 
they  used  to  lay  Bonaght  upon  their  people,  and  never  gave  their  soldiers  any  other  pay.  But 
when  the  English  had  learned  it,  they  used  it  with  more  insoleucy,  and  made  it  more  intoler- 
able ; for  this  oppression  was  not  temporary,  or  limited  either  to  place  or  time,  but  because 
there  was  everywhere  a continual  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  and  every  lord  of  a county, 
and  every  marcher,  made  war  and  peace  at  his  pleasure,  it  became  universal  and  perpetual, 
and  was  indeed  the  most  heavy  oppression  that  ever  was  used  iu  any  Christian  or  heathen 
kingdom.  And  therefore,  vox  opprcssorum,  this  crying  sin,  did  draw  down  as  great,  or  greater 
plagues  upon  Ireland,  than  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  did  draw  upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 
For  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  though  they  were  grievous,  were  but  of  a short  continuance,  but 
the  plagues  of  Ireland  lasted  400  years  together.  This  extortion  of  coigne  and  livery  did 
produce  two  notorious  effects . First,  it  made  the  land  waste  : next,  it  made  the  people  idle. 
For  when  the  husbandman  had  laboured  all  the  year,  the  soldier  did  in  one  night  consume  the 
fruits  of  all  his  labour. 

“ ‘ Longeque  perit  labor  irritus  anni.’  ” 

Had  he  reason,  then,  to  manure  the  land  for  the  next  year?  Or  rather  might  he  not  com- 
plain as  the  shepherd  in  Virgil, 

“ * Impius  hoac  tam  culta  novalia  miles  habebit? 

Barbaras  has  segetes  ? En,  quo  discordia  cives 
Perduxit  miseros  1 En,  queis  consevimus  agros  I’  ” 

“ And  hereupon  of  necessity  came  depopulation,  banishment,  and  extirpation  of  the  better 
sort  of  subjects,  and  such  as  remained  became  idle  and  lookers  on,  expecting  the  event  of  those 

miseries  and  evil  times.  SO  AS  THIS  EXTREME  EXTORTION  AND  OPPRESSION 
HATH  BEEN  THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  IDLENESS  OF  THIS  IRISH 
NATION,  and  that  rather  the  vulgar  sort  have  chosen  to  be  beggars  in  foreign  countries, 
than  to  manure  their  own  fruitful  land  at  liome.”(&) 

Sir  John  Davies’  work,  though  not  written  till  the  year  1612,  was  published  before  that  of 
Mr.  Spenser,  the  earliest  edition  of  which  is  in  folio,  Dublin,  1633, (c)  thirty-five  years  after 
the  author’s  death ; about  which  time  a measure  was  adopted  in  England,  which  could  not  fail 
to  increase  the  number  of  vagrants  in  Ireland. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  appears  that  for  the  first  time  the  number  of  Irish  vagrants 
had  so  much  increased,  that  they  spread  themselves  throughout  some  parts  of  England,  and 
to  remedy  this  grievance.  His  Majesty  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  measure  of  issuing  a pro- 
clamation. This  document,  is  a curious  one ; it  bears  date  at  Greenwich,  the  5th  of  May  1629, 
and  is  entitled — 

A Proclamation  (rf)  “ for  the  speedy  sending  away  of  the  Irish  beggars  out  of  this  kingdom  into 
their  owne  countrie,  and  for  the  suppressing  and  ordering  of  the  English  rogues  and  vagabonds 
according  to  the  lawes.”  It  commences  with  a recital,  “ That  this  realme  hath  of  late  been 
pestered  with  a great  number  of  Irish  beggars ; and,  therefore,  the  King  commands  that  all 
the  lawes  and  statutes  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  rogues  and  vagabonds  be  duly  put  in  exe- 
cution in  every  part  thereof;  and  more  particularly.  His  Majesty  doth  expressly  charge  and 


(a)  Sir  John  Davies’  “ Discoverie,”  p.  222.  (6)  Ibid.  p.  173. 

(c)  ,e  inscription  on  the  monument  to  his  memory,  now  to  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  fixes 
bpenser  s death  in  1596,  a date  not  to  be  relied  upon,  the  one  there  mentioned  for  his  birth  (1510)  being 
grossly  and  absurdly  incorrect.  Neither  is  there  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Camden,  who 
fixes  his  death  in  1598,  according  to  the  monument  first  erected. 

(a)  “ Rym.  Foed.”  vol.  xix.  p.  72. 
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command  all  Irish  beggars  forthwith  to  depart  this  realme,  and  return  into  their  own  countrie 
and  there  abide ; and  if  any  Irish  man  or  woman  shall,  after  the  end  of  sixweeks,  be  found  wan- 
dering or  begging,  then  he  or  she  shall  be  apprehended  and  punished  as  a rogue  and  vagabond 
and  conveyed,  from  constable  to  constable,  to  a convenient  port  to  be  shipped  to  Ireland  ” ’ 

How  far  this  measure  was  successful  in  diminishing  the  number  of  Irish  beggars  in  ' 
England,  it  is  of  little  moment  at  present  to  inquire;  probably  it  was  a mere  hretum  fulmm 
but  it  is  strong  evidence  ot  tile  universal  intolerance  that  disgraced  that  awe  The  present* 
of  the  Irish  poor  was  intolerable  in  England,  and  that  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  pestebed 
they  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  theh 
distresses  appears  never  to  have  occurred  to  die  republican  more  than  to  the  lover  of  arbi 
ti-ary  power.  Very  few  yearn  elapsed  before  the  Irish  Parliament  resolved  to  exert  itself 
to  repress  the  evils  arising  from  a vagrant  population,  without  doubt  much  increased  bv  tile 
numbers  thus  transported  from  England  ; accordingly,  in  the  year  1634,  they  passed  an  Act 
entitled,  “ An  Act  for  the  erecting  of  Houses  or  Correction,  and  for  the  punishment  of  roreies’ 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  lewd  and  idle  persons.(rc)  & ’ 

% this  statute  it  is  enacted,  "That  there  shall  be  provided  within  every  county  one  or  more 
convenient  Houses  ol  Correction,  with  mills,  &c.,  to  set  rogues  and  other  idle  persons  on  work 
to  he  purchased  upon  trust,  to  the  intent  the  same  shall  bo  employed  for  the  keeping  correct’ 
ing,  and  setting  to  work  of  vogues,  vagabonds,  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  idle  aid  disorderly 
persons.  (/;)  J 

" And  the  said  rogues,  &c.,  during  such  time  as  they  remain  in  said  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, shall  m no  sort  be  chargeable  to  the  country  for  any  allowance,  either  at  their  comma- 
in,  or  going  forth,  or  during  the  time  of  their  abode  there,  but  shall  have  such  allowance  as 
they  deserve  for  their  labour.  Justices  of  peace  of  every  county,  or  any  two,  shall  assemble 
twice  a year,  and,  four  or  five  days  before  their  meeting,  shall  by  warrant  command  all  consta- 
bles, or  so  many  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  be  assisted  with  sufficient  men,  to  make  a general 
pnvy  search  in  one  night,  for  the  finding  out  and  apprehending  of  rogues,  &c.  And  such 
as  they  apprehend  arc  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  15.  or  to 
be  sent  to  the  Houses  of  Correction,  and  set  to  Hard  labour.”(c) 

“ Persons  who  are  to  be  considered  rogues,  &c.  (rf) 

“ 1-  Persons  calling  themselves  scholars  going  about  begging. 

“ 2.  Idle  persons  going  about  begging,  or  using  subtle  craft,  &c. 

" 3.  Fortune-tellers. 

“ 4.  Persons  being,  or  uttering  themselves  to  be,  collectors  for  gaols. 

“ 5.  Fencers,  bearwards,  minstrels,  &c. 

“ 6.  Jugglers. 

fc  7.  Lab  lourers,  able,  but  refusing  to  work  at  reasonable  wages. 

" 8-  Persons  delivered  out  of  gaol,  that  beg  for  their  fees,  or  that  otherwise  travel  beg-gine-. 

“ 9.  Pretenders  to  loss  by  fire,  &c. 

“ 10.  Gipseys. 

" P°r  ^at  many  wilful  people,  finding  that  they  have  children,  have  some  hope  to  have 
relief  from  the  parish  wherein  they  dwell,  and  being  able  to  labour,  and  thereby  relieve  them- 
selves and  their  families,  run  away  and  leave  their  families  upon  the  parish,  all  such  are  to  be 
deemed  incorrigible  rogues  ; and  persons  threatening  to  run  away  to  be  deemed  rogues.”  (e) 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  Act,  except  the  8th  section,  is  a mere  transcript  from  the  7th 
James  I.  c.  4.  English;  the  absurdity  of  the  9th  section,  which  relates  to  the  En°-lish  law  of 
settlement,  is  sufficiently  evident.  (/) 

Six  years  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  broke  out  the  still  memorable  Rebellion.  How- 
ever interesting,  and  however  strictly  relevant  it  be  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  to 
trace  the  real  causes  which  led  to  that  disastrous  event,  and  to  prove  its  origin  from  the  intoler- 
able oppressions  under  which  the  Irish  people  groaned, — which  had  made  their  fairest  fields 
a prey  to  the  spoiler,  themselves  outcasts  and  beggars  in  their  own  land,  and  had  barbarised 
their  very  nature, — time  would  not  suffice  to  make  anything  like  a faithful  sketch.  To  pro- 
ceed, therefore : the  calamitous  slaughter  of  the  ensuing  1 1 years,  and  the  immense  confisca- 
tions which  took  place  during  that  period,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate,  reduced 
thousands  to  ruin,  and  accordingly  it  appears  that  the  very  first  Session  of  Parliament  after 
the  Restoration,  the  House  of  Commons  (g)  took  notice  of  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  who  intruded  themselves  into  all  houses  to  beg,  oftentimes  carrying  with  them  in- 
fectious and  pestilential  diseases,  and  they  ordered  a communication  to  be  made  to  the  civil 
authorities  upon  this  subject. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  made  the  first 
ot  a series  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  measures  for  the  relief  of  their  own  poor,  some  ex- 
tending only  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  some  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  some  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  as  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Bills  have  repeatedly  been  introduced  into 
n ti  -^ar^anient  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  they  are  here 

11  ^ar‘  (®)  Ibid.  s.  1.  (a)  Ibid.  s.  4.  (d)  Ibid.  s.  8.  (s)  Ibid.  s.  9. 

cn  i ■ i 3 Act  was  followed,  in  the  very  same  session  of  Parliament,  by  another,  10  & 11  Car.  I.  c.  16.  It 
"tains  jess  mischief  than  some  later  Acts  for  the  punishment  of  vagrants.  It  is  entitled,  “An  Act  for 
k :P?re,sln£  Cosherers  and  Wanderers;”  and  enacts,  “That  persons  without  means  from  their  parents  or 
1 od  Hi’  W^°  w.&ik  l'P  and  down  the  country  with  their  fosterers,  kindred,  or  retinue,  or  cosher  or 
?e  themselves,  their  followers,  &c.,  upon  the  inhabitants,  or  exact  meat  and  drink,  or  crave  any  helps  in 
ann  ?ort.as  P°or  PeoP*e  t*are  n°t  deny  the  same  for  fear  of  some  scandalous  rhyme  or  song,  shall  be 
pprehended  and  bound  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  and  in  default  of  finding  very  good  security  shall  be  com- 
“‘trea  to  gaol.** 

(g)  “ Commons’  Journals,”  17  die  Junii  1661,  vol.  i.  p.  640. 
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6 a*  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1662,  (a)  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a select  committee  to 
peruse  the  statutes  now  in  force  in  England  for  collections  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for 
binding  poor  children  apprentices,  to  report,  &c. ; and  the  House  resolved  that,  the  care  of 
their  order  be  particularly  recommended  to  Mr.  Whalley.  On  the  10th  of  June,(Z>)  Mr. 
Whalley  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee.  After  noticing  the  other  matters  referred  to 
them  it  proceeds  thus : — “ As  for  the  poor,  except  houses  of  correction,  the  said  committee  find 
no  statutes  in  Ireland  for  their  provision.”  Whereupon  the  House  immediately  ordered,  upon 
question, — “ That  any  five  or  more  of  the  persons  named,  do,  as  a committee,  wait  upon  the 
rio-ht  honourable  the  Lords  Justices,  and  desire  of  their  lordships  that  one  or  more  bills 
may  be  framed  and  transmitted  to  His  Majesty  by  their  lordships  and  council  (c)  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices.”  Tile  sanction  of  the  Government  to  the 
passing  of  such  hills  was  never  obtained,  and  thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  a system 
of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1665,  an  Act.  had  been  passed  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Dublin(d).  On  the  11th  October,  1695  (c),  a petition  of  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens of  several  parishes  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  praying  that  the  like  provision  might  be  made 
for  the  poor  of  the  said  parishes  as  was  made  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  in  St.  An- 
drew’s parish,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  referred  to  such  members  as  were 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  made  their  report  on  the  25th  November  following,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  is  as  follows: — 

“ Resolve d(  f), — That  it.  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  heads  of  a bill  may  be  prepared 
to  empower  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  several  and  respective  parishes  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  their  successors,  ministers  and  churchwardens  for  the  time 
being,  from  and  after  the  feast  of  the  N ativit.y  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  next  coming, 
to  call  a vestry  once  in  every  year,  or  oftenev,  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  rate  and  assess  the 
several  and  respective  houses  and  inhabitants  within  each  parish,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the.  inhabitants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  that  shall  be  present  at 
such  vestry  or  meetings  as  shall  he  appointed  to  that  purpose,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
said  several  and  respective  parishes,  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  only  excepted,  by  reason  it 
is  provided  for  by  the  statute  made  in  the  17  & 18  of  king  Charles  II. : and  that  such  person 
or  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said  vestry  or  vestries  to  collect  and  receive  the 
sums  so  rated  and  assessed,  shall  be  empowered,  if  the  same  be  not  paid  within  14  days  after 
demand,  then  to  distrain,  and  the  distress  to  lead,  drive,  carry  away,  detain,  and  keep ; and 
if  the  distress  he  not  redeemed  within  16  days  after  such  distraining,  by  payment  of  the  money 
so  rated  and  assessed,  that  then  the  same  be  appraised  and  sold,  and  the  overplus  be  returned  to 
the  owner  thereof : and  it  was  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  for  laws  to  prepare 
heads  of  a bill  pursuant  to  the  above  resolution,  and  present  the  same  to  the  House.” 

On  the  same  day(,g)  it  was  resolved  that  the  House  would,  on  the  Tuesday  morning  then 
next.  (November  29),  resolve  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  House  to  prepare  heads  of 
a hill  to  make  provision  for  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  in  this  kingdom(/i),  which  was  post- 
poned to  the  3d  December,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  day(i),  upon  reading  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  was  discharged.  Thus  failed  on  the  3d  December,  1695,  the  second  attempt  to  introduce  a 
system  of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  of  Ireland. 

The  committee  for  laws,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  prepare  heads  of  a bill  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  House,  and  on  the  14th  December,  (among  others)  (k)  presented  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  were,  heads  of  a bill  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches,  and  enclos- 
ing of  churchyards,  and  provision  for  the  poor ; and  it  was  ordered  that  such  members  of  the 
House  as  were  of  His  Majesty’s  most  honourable  privy  council  should  attend  the  lord  deputy 
with  the  heads  of  the  said  bills,  and  humbly  desire  his  lordship  that,  he  would  order  the  same 
to  be  put  into  form  and  transmitted  into  England.  These  bills,  however,  the  lord  deputy 
(Lord  Sidney)  never  did  transmit  to  England,  and  thus  failed  the  third  attempt  to  introduce 
a system  of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1697  a new  lord  deputy.  Lord  Capel,  having  arrived,(/)  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  this  omission,  which,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  beneficial  result,  (wi)  Colonel  Tench,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards. 


(a)  “Irish  Com.  Jour.,’’  12  die  Maii  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were : — Mr.  "Whalley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Major  Goodwine,  Sir  St.  John  Broderick,  Sir  Peter  Courthorp, 
Colonel  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Bingham,  Mr.  John  Eyres,  Colonel  Longe,  Mr.  Oliver,  Sir  James  Skeffington, 
Colonel  Hill,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  Lieut.-Col.  Pigolt,  Mr.  Southerby,  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe. 

(£>)  “ Irish  Com.  Jour.,”  10  die  Junii  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

(c)  The  very  title  of  the  English  Act,  43  Eliz,  c.  2.  , 

(d)  17  & 18  Car.  II.  e.  7,  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  provision  for  ministers  in  cities  and  corporate  towns,  ana 
making  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  presentalive  for  ever.”  By  section  4th,  “Arthur 
Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  others,  are  appointed  churchwardens,  and  they  and  their  successoi-s,  churchwardens 
for  the  time  being,  are  empowered  to  rate  and  assess  the  several  houses  within  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  ana 
Stane,  alias  Lazie  Hill,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  inhabitants,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  at  such  meetings  as  shall  he  appointed  for  that  purpose  for  and  towards  the  building 
of  the  said  church,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.” 

(e)  “Irish  Com.  Jour.,"  11  die  Octobris  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 

(/)  Ibid.  25  die  Novembris  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  774. 

fe)  Ibid.  25  die  Novembris  1 695,  voL  ii.  p.  775. 

(A)  Ibid.  29  die  Novembris  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  782. 

(»)  Ibid.  3 die  Decemhris  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  789. 

( k ) Ibid.  14  die  Decembris  1695,  vol.  ii.  p.  819.  , , 

( D “Irish  Com.  Jour.,”  27  die  Julii  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  835;  31  die  Julii  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  837;  and  5 die 
Angusti  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  843. 

( m)  Ibid.  4 die  Septembris  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  894. 
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namely,  on  the  4th  September,  presented  and  delivered  in  at  the  Table,  heads  of  a bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  and  about  the  city  of  Dublin  and  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  (a) 
which,  after  several  adjournments  of  the  order  of  the  day  (b)  were  read  on  the  22d  September 
These  heads  of  a bill,  however,  were  never  transmitted  to  England,  and  thus  failed  the 
fourth  attempt  to  introduce  a system  of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  in  Ireland. 

On  the  same  day  the  House  agreed  to  a resolution  to  resolve  itself  into'  a committee  of 
the  whole  House  on  the  then  next  Friday,  to  consider  of  some  ways  for  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin,  but  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  (c)  heads  of  a bill  which  had 
been  introduced  for  that  purpose  were  rejected. 

The  subject  was  renewed  in  the  following  session:  October  21,  1698,  a select  com- 
mittee (cl)  was  appointed  to  prepare  heads  of  a bill  for  the  better  providing  for  and  employing 
the  poor  of  this  kingdom,  with  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place!  The 
House  having  adjoumed,(e)  the  committee  was  revived  on  the  26th  November;  and  on  the 
29th  (./)  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Tullamore,  presented  to  the  House  heads  of  a bill  for  the  better 
providing  for  and  employing  the  poor  in  this  kingdom,  which  were  received  and  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  Colonel  Hamilton  (g)  was  ordered 
to  carry,  on  the  3d  December,  the  above  heads  of  a bill  to  the  lords  justices,  and  to  desire 
them  to  order  that  the  same  might  be  transmitted  into  England,  according  to  Poyning’s  Law. 
On  the  29th  (the  House  having  adjourned  in  the  mean  time)  Colonel  Hamilton  ( h ) reported 
that  he  had  attended  the  lords  justices  with  the  said  heads  of  a bill,  and  that  they  were 
pleased  to  say  they  would  lay  the  same  before  the  council  to  be  considered.  They  were,  how- 
ever, either  never  transmitted,  or  else  were  not  approved  in  England,  and  thus  failed  the  fifth 
attempt  to  introduce  a system  of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  in  Ireland. 

Fatigued  with  unavailing  attempts  to  pass  a general  Poor  Law  Act,  it  appears  that  when, 
in  October,  1703,(2)  a motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a bill  to  employ  and 
maintain  the  poor  in  the  county  and  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  friends  of  a general 
system  made  no  exertion  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  proposed  measure.  On  the  4th  March 
following  these  heads  passed  (&)  with  much  difficulty,  and  in  a shape  much  reduced  within  the 
original  objects,  into  a law,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  more  particularly  to  advert. 

On  the  19th  September,  1717,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons(J)  ordered  that  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  heads  of  a bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  poor  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  punishing 
idle  persons,  vagrants,  and  vagabonds,  and  that  Mr.  Abel  Ram,  Mr.  Marley,  and  Mr.  Pepard 
should  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same.  And  accordingly,  on  the  1st  October  following,  (m)  Mr. 
Abel  Ram  presented  to  the  House  heads  of  a bill  for  better  regulating  the  poor,  &c.,  which 
were  received,  read,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole  House.  The 
House  did,  on  Saturday  the  12th  ( n ) resolve  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
take  the  said  heads  of  a bill  into  consideration,  reported  progress,  and  the  chairman  had  leave 
to  sit  again  on  the  following  Monday,  upon  which  a message  was  delivered  to  the  House, 
commanding  it  to  adjourn  to  the  7th  November.  And  after  similar  adjournments.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  23d  December.  Thus  failed  the  sixth  attempt  to  introduce  a system 
of  poor  laws  into  every  parish  in  Ireland. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  which,  either  for 
the  folly  in  which  it  originated,  the  malevolence  with  which  it  was  carried  on,  or  the  length  of 
time  for  which  it  was  persisted  in,  is  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 
Everything  which  might  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  considered  as 
an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  empire  at  large,  and  consequently  to  England,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  English  as  a national  loss;  they  preferring  to  suffer  loss,  so  that  the  Irish  suffered 
more  in  proportion  than  themselves,  to  a benefit  in  which  the  latter  were  to  participate.  Yet 
for  upwards  of  a century,  in  spite  of  every  appeal  that  could  be  made  to  her  justice,  or  even 
to  her  own  interest,  England  continued  so  infatuated  and  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  Sir  Francis 
Brewster  (o)  declares,  " that  in  making  laws  to  make  Ireland  poor,  she  acted  just  like  one 
who  should  set  his  house  on  fire  that  he  might  burn  his  neighbour’s.” 

In  the  year  1666  was  passed  a statute  (p)  xn  the  English  Parliament  declaring  " the  importa- 
tion of  lean  or  fat  cattle,  dead  or  alive,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  very  destructive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  kingdom,  a public  and  common  nuisance,”  and  prohibiting  it  accordingly ! Not- 
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(a)  Ibid.  8 die  Septembris  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  902;  12  die  Septembris  1697,  vol.ii.  p.  910;  14  die  Septembris, 
1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  913*;  15  die  Septembris,  p.  915. 

(i)  Ibid.  22  die  Septembris  1697,  vol.  ii.  p.  931. 

(c)  Ibid.  25  die  Septembris  1697,  vol.  ii.p.  938.  It  seems  probable  that  these  beads  of  a bill  were  rejected, 
as  having;  been  introduced  pending  a motion  for  a committee.  The  committee  never  sat,  for  on  this  very 
day,  25  September,  as  the  House  was  about  to  rise,  they  were  commanded  to  adjourn  to  the  20th  October: 
see  the  “ Com.  Jour.,”  23  die  Septembris,  vol.  ii.  p.  935,  and  24  die  Septembris,  vol.  ii.  p.  937. 

(d)  Ibid.  21  die  Octobris  1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  1018;  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  committee  were: — 
Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Tullamore,  Sir  John  Meade,  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Mr.  Hartstongue,  sen.,  Colonel 
Tench,  Mr.  Weaver,  sen.,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Reading,  Mr.  Hassett. 

(e)  Ibid.  26  die  Novembris  1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 066. 

(/)  Ibid.  29  die  Novembris  1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  1070,  and  1 die  Decembris  1698,  vol.  ii.p.  1075. 

(g-)  Ibid.  3 die  Decembris  1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  1079. 

(«)  Ibid.  29  die  Decembris- 1698,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081. 

(i)  Ibid.  3 die  Octobris  1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

(&)  Ibid.  21  die  Octobris  1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  68 ; 28  die  Cctobris  1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  83 ; 29  die  Octobris  J703, 
P-86;  2 die  Novembris  1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  94;  8 die  Novembris  1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  102;  13  die  Novembris 
1703,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

CO  Ibid.  19  Septembris  1717,  vol.  iv.  p.  324. 

(**)  Ibid.  1 die  Octobris  1717,  vol.  iv.  p.  392. 

(n)  Ibid.  12  die  Octobris  1717,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 

(o)  Essay  on  Trade  and  Navigation. 

CP)  18  Car.  II.  c.  2.  . . 
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8 a*  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  /or  inquiring 

withstanding  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English  parliament, (a)  30,000  beeves, 
the  only  riches  then  afforded  by  the  country,  were  cheerfully  subscribed  by  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gentry  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  tremendous  conflagration  in  London. 
This  act  of  disinterested  benevolence  was  malignantly  interpreted  in  England,  as  a scheme  to 
defeat  the  Act  of  prohibition. 

Most  ably  did  Sir  William  Petty,  at  the  very  outset,  expose  the  folly  of  this  system  and  its 
ill  consequences  to  England.  The  fifth  chapter  of  Ms  “Political  Arithmetic”  commences  with 
this  position : “That  the  impediments  of  England’s  greatness  are  but  contingent  and  remov- 
able.” Let  us  hear  him  state  one  of  these  impediments  to  England’s  greatness : “England, 
sometimes  prohibiting  the  commodities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  of  late  it  did  the  cattle, 
flesh,  and  fish  of  Ireland,  did  mot  only  make  food,  and  consequently  labour,  dearer  in  England, 
but  also  hath  forced  the  people  of  Ireland  to  fetch  their  commodities  from  France,  Holland, 
and  other  places,  which  before  were  sold  them  from  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both 
nations.”  (b)  Thus  does  he  treat  this  as  an  English  question  now,  but  let  us  hear  how  he  treats 
it  as  affecting  the  Irish  nation  in  particular.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  poor,  (c)  he  says,  cc  Their 
lazing  seems  to  me  to  proceed  rather  from  want  of  employment  and  encouragement  to  work 
than  from  the  natural  abundance  of  flegm  in  their  bowels  and  blood  ; for  what  need  they 
work  who  can  content  themselves  with  potatoes?  And  why  should  they  breed  more  cattle, 
since  ’tis  penal  to  import  them  into  England  ? Why  should  they  raise  more  commodities, 
since  there  are  not  merchants  sufficiently  stocked  to  take  them,  nor  provided  with  other  more 
pleasing  foreign  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  ? And  how  should  merchants 
have  stock,  since  trade  is  prohibited  and  fettered  by  the  statutes  of  England?  And  why 
should  they  endeavour  to  get  estates  when  the  legislative  power  is  not  agreed  upon,  when 
tricks  and  words  destroy  natural  rights  and  property  ? 

" They  are  accused  also  of  much  treachery,  falseness,  and  thievery,  none  of  all  which  I 
conceive  is  natural  to  them.  In  this  case  there  must  be  thievery  where  is  withall  neither 
encouragement  nor  means  for  labouring,  nor  provision  for  impotents.” 

But,  in  addition  to  the  miseries  under  which  Ireland  laboured  from  these  newly-invented 
methods  for  effecting  her  ruin,  she  was  destined  not  long  to  remain  free  from  the  terrors  of 
civil  war.  When  England  in  1688  took  up  arms  against  her  sovereign,  Ireland,  content  with 
the  dominion  of  King  James,  remained  true  to  her  allegiance,  and  never  submitted  to  King 
William  till  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  sons  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  After 
the  submission  of  Ireland  the  victory  was  followed  up  by  increased  measures  of  severity.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  English  Parliament  was  again  exercised  in  devising  fresh  schemes  for  crush- 
ing the  commerce  of  Ireland.  The  necessity  under  which  the  Irish  had  latterly  been  to  keep 
their  cattle  at  home  had  made  them  turn  more  of  their  attention  to  their  ancient  manufacture, 
that  of  woollen  cloths.  The  spirit  of  trade,  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  extinguish,  only 
broke  out  in  another  form,  and  consequently  soon  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  English. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  made  by  the  English  Parliament  to  extinguish  it,  both 
Houses,  in  the  year  1698,  voted  addresses  to  His  Majesty,  complaining  of  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
according  to  the  orthodox  opinions  of  the  age,  as  a national  injury ; in  answer  to  which  the 
King  was  pleased  most  graciously  to  reply,  “ Gentlemen,  I will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  dis- 
courage the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland.”(d) 

In  the  year  1703  the  Government  appears  at  last  to  have  recognised  the  distresses  of  the 
poor,  and  the  Legislature  for  the  first  time  made  an  attempt  to  establish  a system  for  their 
relief  by  passing  an  Act  (e)  entitled  “ An  Act  for  erecting  a Workhouse  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
for  employing  and  maintaining  the  Poor  thereof.”  The  preamble  to  this  Act  contains  the 
most  important  testimony  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Dublin,  and  the  willingness  of  its 
richer  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  their  relief.  It  commences  as  follows : — 

“ Whereas  the  necessities,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the'  poor  within  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  liberties  thereto  adjoining,  are  very  great  and  exceeding  burthensome  for  want  of 
workhouses  to  set  them  at  work,  and  a sufficient  authority  to  compel  them  thereto ; and 
whereas  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  commons,  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  for  the  encouragement  of 
so  necessary  and  charitable  a work  are  willing,  not  only  to  appropriate  a piece  of  ground  for 
a workhouse  within  the  said  city,  but  also  to  endow  the  same  with  lands  of  inheritance  of  the 
value  of  £100  per  annum.”  The  chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  and  other  persons 
therein  mentioned,  were  erected  into  a corporation,  with  power  to  take  lajids,  &c.,  without 
licence,  in  mortmain.  Power  (/)  is  given  to  make  by-laws,  &c.,  for  the  relieving,  regulating, 
and  setting  at  work  all  vagabonds  and  beggars  which  should  come  within  the  city  or  liberties, 
to  apprehend  all  idle  or  poor  people  begging  or  seeking  relief  within  the  city  or  liberties,  or 
who  receive  parish  alms,  [to  compel  them]  to  dwell  in  the  hospital  or  workhouses  to  be 
erected,  and  to  set  them  to  work ; to  detain  and  set  to  work  till  the  age  of  16  years,  any  poor 
children  found  or  taken  up  above  the  age  of  five  years,  and  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  16  years,  to  bind  them  as  apprentices  to  Pro- 
testants. 

Idle  vagrants  and  beggars  may  be  kept  and  set  to  work  for  any  period  not  exceeding  seven 
years  .(g) 

Donors  of  £50  may  be  elected  guardians  of  the  poor. (A) 

Duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches,  carts,  or  cars,  plying  for  hire,  chairs  and  sedans. 


‘ History  of  Ireland,”  by  James  Gordon.  Lond.  1812,  2 vols.  8vo.,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

(o)  “ Political  Arithmetic, ’’  by  Sir  William  Petty,  London,  8vo.,  1691,  p.  89. 

(c)  “ Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,”  p.  98.  (d)  “ Commons’  Journal,”  vol.  xii.  July  1st,  1698. 

(e)  2 Ann.  c.  19,  s.  1.  (/)  ibid.  s.  4. 

(g)  2 Ann.  c.  1 9,  s.  6.  (A)  2 Ann,  c.  19,  s.  1 0. 
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granted  to  the  corporation,  viz. : — For  every  hackney  coach  £5,  and  per  annum  £2.  Number 
not  to  exceed £50.  Licences  to  be  granted  for  21  years. (a) 

For  every  chair  per  annum  £2.  Number  not  to  exceed  80.(6) 

For  every  cart  per  annum  £1.  For  every  car  ditto  L0s.(c) 

For  every  brewer’s  dray  per  annum  £l.(rf) 

Likewise  a x*ate  of  3 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  every  house  in  the  city  or  liber- 
ties.^) 

Four  years  after  the  passing  of  the  above  Act,  the  first  law  was  passed  which  made  vagrancy 
a transportable  offence.  The  Act  of  Charles  was  unconstitutional,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical. 
It  set  at  nought  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  but  the  penalties  which  it  contained 
were  not  excessive  against  those  who  contravened  its  provisions.  For  71  years  its  terrors  had 
been  held  over  Ireland  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  yet  the 
evils  of  vagrancy  continued ; the  experiment  of  a nocturnal  search,  and  apprehension  of  sus- 
pected vagrants,  without  warrant,  without  information,  without  the  necessity  of  there  beino- 
the  slightest  grounds  for  suspicion,  had  failed.  Queen  Anne  made  another  attempt.  Did  she 
attempt  to  heal  the  wound  in  the  constitution  which  had  been  inflicted  by  King  Charles  ? to 
regain  the  confidence  of  her  people  by  moderation  ? to  make  some  distinction  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  by  justice  ? No  such  thing : she  determined  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
at  once, — to  than  spout  ali.  vagrants  without  trial  or  traverse. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign  was  passed  an  Act  (/)  entitled  " An  Act  for  explaining  and 
amending  two  several  Acts  against  Tories,  Robbers,’  and  Rapparees.”  It  enacts  « that,  for 
the  more  effectually  suppressing  tories,  robbers,  and  rapparees,  and  for  preventing  persons 
becoming  tones,  or  resorting  to  them,  all  loose  idle  vagrants,  such  as  pretend  to  he  Irish  gen- 
tlemen, and  will  not  work  or  betake  themselves  to  any  honest  trade  or  livelihood,  but  wander 
about  demanding  victuals,  and  coshering  from  house  to  house  amongst  their  fosterers,  fol- 
lowers, and  others,  and  also  loose,  persons  of  infamous  lives  aud  characters,  shall,  upon  the 
presentments  of  the  grand  juries  at  the  assizes,  and  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  of  the  respective  counties  where  such  persons  keep  or  frequent,  and  upon  warrants  from 
the  justices  of  assize  or  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  respective  quarter  sessions,  be  sent  to 
gaol,  there  to  remain  without,  hail  or  mainprizc  until  they  shall  be  sent  on  hoard  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s fleet,  or  to  some  of  Her  Majesty’s  plantations  in  America,  whither  such  justices  are 
authorized  to  send  such  persons,  unless  they  give  sufficient  security  to  be  of  good'behaviour.” 
Thus  was  a power  vested  in  a secret  and  irresponsible  body  to  doom  any  person  whatever, 
too  poor  to  provide  sufficient  security,  to  transportation,  without  giving  liim  the  slightest 
opportunity  either  to  meet  the  charge,  to  learn  the  acts  of  which  he  is  accused,  or  even  to 
know  the  testimony  upon  which  he  is  convicted. 

These  laws  were  however  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  poor  vagrant,  and  in  a few  years  the 
House  of  Commons  again  bore  witness  to  the  still  prevailing  number  of  beggars  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

“ Resolved,  nomine  contradicente,  that  the  strict  and  due  execution  of  the  several  laws  in 
force  in  this  kingdom  against  sturdy  beggars,  and  for  confining  the.  poor  thereof  to  their 
respective  parishes,  would  be  a public  and  seasonable  service  to  this  kingdom.” (g-) 

The  reign  of  King  George  I.  was  ushered  in  with  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  still  prevailing  number  of  beggars,  and  a measure  was  accordingly  passed, 
having  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  industrious  habits  among  the  rising  generation, 
and  thus  to  destroy  the  supposed  cause  whence  so  great  an  evil  flowed  . 

‘The  Act  (/t)  alluded  to  is  entitled  “An  Act  to  empower  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  determine 
Disputes  about  Services,  Artificers,”  & c.  &c.  &c.;  and  the  seventh  section  hears  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor.  It  commences  by  reciting  that  there  are,  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  kingdom,  great  numbers  of  helpless  children  who  are  forced  to  beg  then- 
bread  ; and  authorizes  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish  to  bind  out,  with  the 
approbation  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  any  child  they  find  begging  within  their  parish,  or  any 
other  poor  child,  with  the  parents’  consent,  to  any  honest  anti  substantial  Protestant  house- 
keeper or  Protestant,  tradesman. 

That  this  provision  was  wholly  unattended  with  any  beneficial  results  (i)  can  form  no  matter 
for  surprise  while  England  was  intent  on  ruining  the  trade  of  Ireland ; for  what  could  it  avail 
to  hind  out  children  to  trade  which  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  ? and  what  use  could 
industrious  habits  bo  to  those  who  wore  denied  all  employment  wherein  to  exercise  their 
industry  ? 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  king’s  reign  fresh  measures  of  severity  were  again  had  recourse  to. 
Each  session  of  Parliament  was  engaged  iu  passing  some  new  Act,  either  of  amendment  of 
the  previous  laws,  or  introducing  fresh  ones.  In  the  year  1721  it  was  enacted  (/c)  “That 
any  vagabond  who  should  break  gaql,  or  be  at  large  without  lawful  cause,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ordered  to  be  transported,  should  suffer  death  as  a felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.” 

In  the  year  1723  the  statute  book  records,  (Z)  that  great  numbers  of  idle  and  vagrant  persons 


(a)  2 Ann.  c.  19,  s.  12.  (6)  Ibid.  s.  16.  (c)  Ibid.  s.  17. 

(d)  Ibid.  s.  18.  (e)  Ibid.  s.  19.  (/)  6 Ann.  c.  11. 

ig)  “ Irish  Com.  Jour.”  24  die  Junii  1710,  vol.  iii.  p.  780.  (A)  2 Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

(0  That,  such  was  the  case  see  23  Geo.  II.  c.  11,  post,  page  14  a*. 

(*)  8 Geo.  I.  c.  9.  The  duralion  of  this  Act  was  limited  to  five  years  and  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  Parliament,  and  this  provision  then  expired ; it  was  however  revived  and  made  perpetual  by  the  31  Geo. 
111.  c.  44,  sec.  17,  and  is  at  this  moment  the  law  of  the  land. 

(*>  10  Geo.  I.  c.  3,  s.  17. 
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do  daily  resort  from  the  country  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  suburbs  thereof,  who,  by  reason 
of  the  correspondence  they  generally  keep  with  the  beadles  of  the  several  parishes,  and  the 
neglect  of  such  beadles  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  are  permitted  to  beg  in  and  through 
this  city ; and  it  is  enacted,  “ That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city°of 
Dublin,  two  aldermen,  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  within  the  said  city  and  liberties,  and  for  the 
respective  seneschals  of  the  said  manors  or  liberties  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Thomas  Court,  and 
Donore,  to  make  rules,  to  be  observed  by  the  beadles,  for  cleaving  the  said  city,  and  suburbs, 
and  liberties  aforesaid,  of  sturdy  idle  and  vagrant  beggars.” 

The  worshipful  mayor  and  aldermen  of  "Dublin  appear,  however,  to  have  had  as  little 
success  in  diminishing  the  number  of  beggars  as  the  Parliament.  The  task  which  had  failed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  failed  likewise  in  those  of  even  the  corporation  of  Dublin; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  this  king’s  reign  no  further  exertions  were  inade ; a law  (a)  was, 
however,  passed,  for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  transportation  of  vagrants. 

The  deep  distress  which  at  this  period  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  poor — is  noticed  in  the 
most  pathetic  writings  of  many  authors  who  wrote  at  this  time, — is  admitted,  and  its  causes 
attempted  to  be  traced,  and  remedies  proposed  by  others, — is  denied  by  none.  There  are  few 
whose  accuracy  is  so  totally  free  from  every  suspicion  as  Dr.  Swift.  In  the  year  1724(6)  he 
published  his  “Maxims  Controuled  in  Ireland;”  described  by  Burke  as  a collection  of  State 
paradoxes  abounding  with  great  sense  and  penetration,  and  on  a very  important  subject.  He 
says,(c)  “ It  is  another  undisputed  maxim  in  government  that  people  are  the  riches  of  a nation, 
which  is  so  universally  granted,  that  it  will  be  hardly  pardonable  to  bring  it  into  doubt.  But 
in  our  present  situation,  at  least  live  children  in  six  who  are  born  lie  a dead  weight  upon  us 
for  want  of  employment.  Ancl  a very  skilful  computer  assured  me  that  above  one-half  of  the 
souls  in  this  kingdom  supported  themselves  by  begging  and  thieving,  two-thirds  whereof 
would  be  able  to  get  their  bread  in  any  other  country  upon  earth.  Trade  is  the  only  incite- 
ment to  labour.  The  poorer  native  must  either  beg,  steal,  or  starve,  or  be  forced  to  quit  his 
country.”  “ I confess  myself  to  be  touched  with  very  sensible  pleasure  when  I hear  of  a 
mortality  in  any  county,  parish,  or  village,  where  the  wretches  are  forced  to  pay  for  a filthy 
cabin  and  two  ridges  of  potatoes  double  the  worth,  brought  up  to  steal  or  beg  for  want  of 
work,  to  whom  death  would  be  the  best  thing  to  be  wished  for,  on  account  both  of  themselves 
and  the  public.” 

“The  miseries  we  suffer  by  our  absentees  are  of  a far  more  extensive  nature  than  seems  to 
be  commonly  understood.”((2) 

Dean  Swift  was  too  steady  a friend  to  Ireland  to  let  drop  the  subject  he  had  thus  taken  up. 
To  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  while  the  powers  of  his  mind  remained,  he  never  ceased  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  public  the  real  miseries  under  which  his  country  laboured;  and 
various  were  his  publications  in  which  he  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  system  being 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  of  removing  the  iniquitous  restraints  with  which  the 
industry  of  all  classes  was  hampered,  and  their  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  their 
melancholy  state  of  difficulty  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  the  winter  of  1725  he  wrote  liis 
Letter(e)  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  the  Miserable  State  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  tells  the  minister 
that  “ numbers  of  miserable  objects  crowd  our  doors,  begging  us  to  take  their  wares  at  any 
price,  to  save  their  families  from  starving.”  Dr.  Swift  followed  up  his  letter  to  the  Minister 
by  a publication//’)  in  which  he  submitted  a plan,  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  taken  many 
years  in  attempting  to  bring  to  maturity,  in  which  he  states,  “ The  prodigious  number  of  beggars 
throughout  this  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  so  small  a number  of  people,  is  owing  to  many  reasons : 
— to  the  laziness  of  the  natives ; to  the.  want  of  work  to  employ  them ; the  enormous  rents  paid 
by  tile  cottagers  for  the  miserable  cabins  and  potato  plots;  their  early  marriages,  without  the 
least  prospect  of  an  establishment ; the  ruin  of  agriculture,  whereby  such  vast  numbers  are 
hindered  from  providing  their  own  bread,  and  have  no  money  to  purchase  it;  the  mortal  damp 
upon  all  kinds  of  trade,  and  many  other  circumstances  too  tedious  or  invidious  to  mention. 

“ And  to  the  same  causes  we  owe  the  perpetual  concourse  of  foreign  beggars  to  this  town. 
The  country  landlords  giving  all  assistance,  except  money  and  victuals,  to  drive  from  their 
estates  those  miserable  creatures  whom  they  have  undone.” 

In  others  of  his  publications  he  dwells  most  forcibly,  and  most  feelingly,  upon  the  causes 
of  the  laziness  of  the  people,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  above  work.(g-)  “ We  are  apt,”  says 
he,  “ to  charge  the  Irish  with  laziness,  because  we  seldom  find  them  employed,  but  then  we 
don’t  consider  they  have  nothing  to  do.”  And  again,  in  the  year  1729,  he  observes,  “ There 
was  a treatise  written  about  nine  years  ago,  to  persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  to  wear  their 
own  manufactures.^)  This  treatise  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of 


(а)  12  Geo.  I.  c.  8. 

(б)  The  references  to  Swift’s  Works  are  according  to  the  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  19  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1824,  being  the  one  most  easily  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  maybe  desirous  of  following  up  the  extracts  to 
be  found  in  this  Report. 

(c)  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  105. 

( d)  See  further  on  this  subject  that  inimitable  piece  of  irony  by  Dean  Swift,  intitled,  “ A modest  Proposal 
for  preventing  the  Children  of  poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,  and 
for  making  them  beneficial  to  the  Public,  1729.”  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  262. 

(e)  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  199  : "The  present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland  in  a Letter  from  a Gentleman 
in  Dublin  to  hip  Friend  S.  R.  W.  in  London,  wherein  are  briefly  stated  the  Causes  and  Heads  of  all  our 
Woes." 

(/)  “ On  giving  Badges  to  the  Poor;  Deanery  House,  Sept.  26,  1726  : to  which  is  added,  Considerations 
about  maintaining  the  Poor,”  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  27. 

(£■)  “The  present  Miserable  state  of  Ireland,”  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  198.  if  , 

(6)  ‘‘A  Proposal  that  all  the  Ladies  and  Women  in  Ireland  should  appear  continually  in  Irish  Manufac- 
tures, 1729,”  Swift’s  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  253. 
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Dublin  as  a scandalous,  seditious,  and  factious  pamphlet.  I forget  who  was  the  foreman  of 
the  city  grand  jury,  hut  the  foreman  for  the  county  was  one  Dr.  Seal,  registrar  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin ; wherein  he  differed  much  from  the  sentiments  of  his  lord.  The  printer 
was  tried  before  the  late  Mr.  Whitshed,  that  famous  lord  chief  justice,  who,  on  the  bench, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  declared  upon  his  salvation  that  the  author  was  a Jacobite,  and 
had  a design  to  beget  a quarrel  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  midst  of  this  prosecution, 
about  1,500  weavers  were  forced  to  beg  their  bread,  and  had  a general  contribution  made  for 
their  relief,  which  just,  served  to  make  them  drunk  for  a week,  and  then  they  were  forced  to 
turn  rogues  or  strolling  beggars,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  being  perfectly  ashamed  of  so  infamous  and  unpopular  a proceeding, 
obtained  a noli  prosequi  for  the  printer;  yet  the  grand  jury  had  solemn  thanks  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  And,  in  a letter(«)  written  in  the  same  year,  after  recommending 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  Dean  Swift  says,  “The  common  objection  against 
all  this,  drawn  from  the  laziness,  the  perverseness,  or  thievish  disposition  of  the  poor 
native  Irish,  might  he  easily  answered  by  showing  the  true  reasons  for  such  accusations,  and 
how  easily  those  people  may  be  brought  to  a less  savage  manner  of  life  ; but  my  printers 
have  already  suffered  too  much  for  my  speculations.  However,  supposing  the  size  of  a 
native’s  understanding  just  equal  to  that  of  a dog  or  a horse,  I have  often  seen  those  two 
animals  civilized  by  rewards  at  least  as  much  as  by  punishments.” 

At  this  period  a new  constitution  had  recently  been  granted  to  the  Dublin  workhouse,  by 
anrpi  ( ^ passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  commences  by  reciting, 
" That  the  Act  2 Anne,,c.  16,  hath  not  answered  the  good  end  and  design  thereof,  but  not- 
withstanding the  said  Act  the  city,  and  liberties  thereto  adjoining,  are  extremely  burthened 
with  great  numbers  ot  poor  and  idle  vagrants,  many  of  whom  are  able  to  work  and  earn  their 
bread,  if  proper  care  were  taken  to  regulate  and  employ  them.”(c)  The  Act  then  proceeds  to 
dissolve  the  old  corporation,  and  erect  a new  one  with  very  similar  powers. 

Duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches,  carts,  &c,  granted  to  the  corporation,(rf)  viz. : 


For  every  hackney  coach,  licensed  for  21  years  . 5 0 0 

And  per  annum  . . . . . . 2 0 0 

For  every  chair,  or  sedan,  per  annum  . . 2 2 0 

Sec.  15. — Brewers’  dray,  cart,  or  car,  ditto  . . . 10  0 

Other  hired  car,  ditto  . . . . . 0 10  0 

Sec.  18. — Cart  drawing  bricks,  stones,  or  gravel,  ditto  . 0 10  0 

Car  so  drawing,  ditto  . . . . . 0 5 0 


Number  of  coaches  to  b.e  licensed,  200  : the  duties  in  respect  of  150  to  be  paid  to  the 
governors  of  the  workhouse ; in  respect  of  the  other  50,  to  the  governors  of  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital.  Number  of  chairs,  or  sedans,  to  be  licensed,  200 : the  duties  in  respect  of  160 
to  be  paid  to  the  governors  of  the  workhouse ; in  respect  to  the  other  40,  to  the  governors  of 
the  Blue  Coat  Hospital. (e) 

A special  preamble  recites,  “That  whereas  the  exposed,  or  foundling  children,  left  yearly, 
do  mostly  perish  before  they  attain  the  age  of  six  years ; and  it  is  manifest  that  neither 
the  workhouse,  nor  the  fund  thereof,  is  large  enough  for  the  reception  or  relief  of  such 
foundlings  before  they  attain  the  age  of  six  years ; it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  overseers  of 
the  poor  shall  be  elected  for  every  parish  in  the  city  and  liberties  to  take  care  of  foundlings 
till  admitted  into  the  workhouse :”(_/)  and  “That  a parish  cess  he  made  for  their  support’Yg) 
. % this  enactment  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  change  in  the  character  of  the 
undergo011’  fr°m  ^ °f  a'workhouse  to  a foundling  hospital,  which  it  was  shortly  destined  to 

Lastly,  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  depute  persons  to  apprehend  any  sturdy  beggar 
or  beggars,  or  other  idle  vagabond  or  vagabonds,  and  to  confine  them  to  hard  labour  for  anv 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years.(/i) 

It  was  not',  however,  by  such  trifling  palliatives  as  this  workhouse  and  hospital  that  the 
miseries  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  were  to  be  remedied;  nor  by  such  coercions 
as  houses  of  correction  or  transportation  that  mendicity  and  vagrancy  were  to  be  repressed. 
In  the  years  1729  and  1731  the  Dublin  Workhouse  Act  was  again  amended,  and  rendered 
more  efficient  in  its  details. 


By  an  Act  (*)  passed  in  the  former  of  these  years,  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  better  enabling 
the  Governors  of  the  Workhouse  of  the  City  of  Dublin  to  provide  and  employ  the  Poor 
therein,  and  for  the  more  effectual  Punishment  of  Vagabonds,  and  also  for  the  better  securing 
of,  and  providing  for,  Lunatics  and  Foundling  Children,”  various  provisions  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars, 
thus  bearing  the  most  infallible  testimony  how  little  the  evils  of  mendicity  and  vaorancyhad 
been  dimimshed  by  the  previous  exertions  of  the  Legislature.  This  Act  was  likewise  the  first 
which  actually  sanctioned  the  admission  of  foundling  children  into  the  workhouse. 

For  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  horrible  practices  and  mischiefs  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  Act  of  1719,  1 Geo.  II.  c.  17,  s.  29,  by  s.  7 it  was  enacted,  “That  for  the  maintenance 
ot  foundlings  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  (of  six  years)  when  they  are  to  be  received  into  the 
workhouse,  an  additional  rate  of  3 d.  in  the  pound  is  to  be  levied  on  all  houses,  to  be  paid  to 


p 189  "*  AnSWer  to  8everal  Letters  sent  from  Unknown  Hands,  1729,  Letter  II,"  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vi 

IL  *•  27 • (*)  s- 1-  C d)  Ibid.,  s.  11.  (e)  Ibid.,  ss  n & 20 

C/D  Ibid.,  s.  28.  Qr)  Ibid.,  s.  29.  (A)  Ibid,  s.  30.  (0  3 Geo  II.  c.  f7 
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the  governors  of  the  workhouse  for  two  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  no  rate  to  he  made  by  the 
vestries.”  By  the  Act(a)  of  1731  further  amendments  are  introduced  for  regulating  the  details 
of  the  Dublin  workhouse,  and  additional  duties  are  granted  to  the  governors,  namely,  upon 
certain  cars,  called  “ Ringsend  Cars,”  £1.  10 s.  for  every  licence,  to  be  in  force  for  21  years, 
and  an  annual  duty  of  10,?. 

Another  Act,  likewise,  passed  in  the  former  year,  (b)  “ For  the  more  effectual  Transporting  of 
Vagabonds.” 

At  this  period  the  press  teemed  with  publications,  many  of  them  possessing  very  great 
merit,  and  abounding  with  the  soundest  political  news,  in  which  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  misgovernment  of  Ireland,  and  the  extensive  misery  thereby  produced,  are  most  forcibly 
illustrated.  The  laws  against  absentees  had  long  remained  a mere  dead  letter  in  the  Statute 
Book,  and  though  many  authors  had  lamented  the  large  amount  of  wealth  abstracted  from 
Ireland  and  spent  in  other  countries,  none  had  hitherto  attempted  to  make  any  estimate  of 
the  actual  amount  of  this  drain  upon  its  resources. 

In  the  year  1729  Mr.  Prior  first  published"  A List  of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland,”(c)  mention- 
ing each  by  name.  The  following  extracts  are,  however,  taken  from  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1730,  on  account  of  its  superior  accuracy.  The  supplement  and  observa- 
tions added  to  it  are  likewise  well  worthy  of  notice. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  list  is  divided  into  three  classes — first  of  those  who  live  constantly  abroad 

, and  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in  Ireland,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  estates, 

which  is  spent  abroad,  is  estimated  at 204,200  0 0 

The  second  class  comprehends  those  who  live  generally  abroad  and  visit  Ireland 
now  and  then  for  a month  or  two,  the  value  of  that  part  of  whose  estates, 

which  is  yearly  spent  abroad,  is  estimated  at 91,800  0 0 

The  third  class,  who  live  generally  in  Ireland,  but  were  occasionally  absent,  at  the 
time  when  the  said  list  was  taken,  either  for  health,  pleasure,  or  business,  but 
their  number  is  commonly  the  same,  for  if  some  come  home  other's  go  abroad 
and  supply  their  places,  the  value  of  that  part  of  whose  estates,  which  is 

yearly  spent  abroad,  is  estimated  at 54,000  0 0 

There  is  no  person  mentioned  in  this  list  whose  estate  is  supposed  to  be 
less  than  £400  per  anuum. 

To  these  classes  are  added  the  following  items : — 

Spent  abroad  by  persons  whose  estates  are  under  £400  per  annum,  half  of 


whom  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  first  class  and  half  to  the  second  class  . 40,000  0 0 

Travelling  expenses  of  dealers 3,000  0 0 

Spent  in  the  education  of  children 8,000  0 0 

By  young  students  at  the  several  inns  of  court 5,000  0 0 

On  lawsuits  in  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  &c 9,000  0 0 

In  attendance  and  application  for  employments 8,000  0 0 

By  those  who  have  employments  in  Ireland,  which  profits  amount  to  . . . 31,500  0 0 

By  the  pensioners  on  the  civil  list 23  070  13  1 

By  those  in  the  military  establishment,  salaries,  &c 67^658  10  0 

Other  items,  specified  in  Mr.  Prior's  work 82,560  0 0 


£627,789  3 1 

The  author  adds,  “ I shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  take  notice  of  some  additional  articles 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  we  come  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
money  yearly  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom.”  The  items  are,  however,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here. 
Amongst  them  he  includes  interest  of  mortgages  upon  Irish  estates,  but  he  gives  no  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  amount. 

This  publication  was  universally  esteemed  for  the  accuracy  with  which  the  estimate  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made.  The  total  amount  may  appear  small  now,  but  when  compared 
with  the  population  and  wealth,  or  rather  with  the  poverty,  of  a kingdom,  almost  pro- 
hibited the  means  of  acquiring  funds  for  satisfying  her  absent  aristocracy,  was  an  immense 
sum.  ’ J 

The  state  of  Ireland,  as  then  represented  to  be,  is  thus  noticed  by  a leading  London  journal, (rl) 
“ 1 11  most  °f  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  come  to  us  from  Ireland^  we  have,  seen  a de- 
plorable account  of  that  nation.  They  have  had  neither  wars,  nor  pestilence,  nor  famine,  and 
yet  the  misery  of  the  lower  sort  of  people  there  is  not  to  he  described.”  One  of  the  pam- 
phlets published  in  Dublin  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  was  immediately 
reprinted  in  London,  and  obtained  extensive  circulation.  The  author  enters  most  dispas- 
sionately into  the  causes  of  the  misery  in  Ireland,  hut  he  certainly  underrates  the  mischiefs 
proceeding  from  the  absurd  and  cruel  restrictions  to  which  her  trade  was  subject  He  com- 
mences by  stating,  that  “ the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  afford  a very  disao-reeahle 
prospect  to  her  inhabitants.  We  are  daily  running  in  debt,  our  public  funds  prove  deficient 
our  little  trade  is  diminished,  our  fanners  are  in  a breaking  condition,  the  value  of  land  is 
lessened,  money  is  scarce  to  a degree,  and  consequently  our  credit  is  sinking,  our  manufac- 


(a)  5 Geo.  II.  c.  14.  (ft)  3 Geo.  II.  c.  4. 

of  the  Absentees  of  Ireland,  and  the  Yearly  Value  nf  their  Estates  and  Incomes  spent  abroad: 
with  Observation*  on  the  present  Trade  and  Condition  of  that  Kingdom.  To  which  is  added  a large  Ap- 
pendix containing  a further  List  and  Observations.”  London,  8vo.  1730. 

(d)  “ Fog’s  Journal,”  Nov.  20,  1 731. 
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turers  are  poor,  idle,  and  extravagant,  forming  combinations  to  themselves  hurtful,  to  the 
nation  destructive.”  (a) 

In  the  year  1735  an  Act(6)  was  passed  which  made  considerable  alteration  in  the  law 
respecting  the  transportation  of  vagrants ; by  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  Statutes  G Anne, 
c.  1 1,  and  3 Geo.  II.  c.4,  together  with  the  alterations  and  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall 
remain  in  force  until  the  25th  of  March  1757,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  (c) 

A special  p re  amble  (rf)  recites,  “ That  there  are  great  numbers  of  loose  idle  vagrants,  and 
of  loose,  persons  of  infamous  lives  and  character's,  in  Dublin  and  the  county  of  Dublin and 
it  is  enacted  " That  such  persons  may  be  presented  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  or  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  held  in  the  King’s  courts  after 
term  for  the  county  or  city  of  Dublin,  and  sent  on  hoard  His  Majesty’s  fleet,  or  transported 
for  seven  years.” 

The  power(e)  of  grand  juries  at  sessions  (except  for  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin)  to 
present  vagrants  is  taken  away.  This  Act  likewise^/1)  introduces  quite  a new  practice, 
giving  “ the  power  to  any  person  presented,  to  traverse  the  presentment,  which  traverse 
shall  be  tried  the  same  term,  assizes,  &c.,  in  which  such  presentment  is  made,  in  case  the 
person  presented  is  in  custody,  or  at  the  next  term,  assizes,  &c.,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge  or  justices  before  whom  such  presentment  shall  be  made,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  person  presented  to  remain  in  gaol  unless  security  to  be  of  good  behaviour  be  given.  In 
case  the  person  presented  be  at  large  the  Court  to  issue  process,  and  upon  his  apprehension 
he  is  to  be  committed,  and  to  remain  in  gaol  to  the  next  term,  assizes,  &c.,  unless  security  to 
be  of  good  behaviour  be  given.  If  found  in  gaol  at  the  next  term,  assizes,  &c,  and  cannot 
then  give  sufficient  security,  or  if  in  case  of  traverse  such  traverse  be  found  against  him,  any 
person  so  presented  shall  be  sent  on  board  His  Majesty’s  fleet,  or  be  transported  to  some  of 
His  Majesty’s  plantations  in  America.” 

In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  boon  thus  conceded  to  a poor  vagrant,  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  presented,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  order  to  ensure  a conviction  all  the 
rules  of  law  upon  evidence  arc.  reversed ; incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  the.  English  reader,  or 
indeed  to  the  inhabitant  of  any  country  boasting  the  most  distant  claims  to  free  institutions,  it 
is  nevertheless  undoubtedly  true  that,  upon  the  trial  of  a presentment  for  vagrancy,  the 
accused  is  required  to  prove  his  own  innocence  of  a charge  of  which  he  may  have  never 
heard, — to  negative  the  truth  of  an  accusation  the  particulars  of  which  he  kuows  not  till  he 
has  closed  his  case.  He  is  presumed  to  be  guilty  unless  he  makes  the  contrary  to 
appear.  It  were  idle  to  institute  a comparison  between  such  a mockery  of  justice  as  such 
a trial  must  disclose,  and  one  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  England ; one  of  the  first 
principles  of  which  is,  that  every  man  shall  be  presumed  innocent  till  a jury  of  his  equals  shall 
have  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty.  He  has  an  alternative,  that  of  finding  sufficient 
surety  to  be  of  good  behaviour : setting  aside  the  question  that  this  does  not  in  the  least 
vary  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  statute,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  any  country  a poor 
person  could  hardly  ever  obtain  security  not  to  commit,  a breach  of  laws  so  vague  and  uncertain. 

In  the-  mean  time,  amongst,  the  friends  of  Ireland  there  were  none  who  at  this  period  more 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  than  Dr.  Swift.  It.  would  be  quite  impossible  to  notice,  even 
by  nahie,  the  numerous  pamphlets,  and  other  works,  which  he  published  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  attention  to  the  real  grievances  under  which  his  country  groaned. 

In  the  year  1737  he  published  a “ Proposal  for  giving  Badges  to  the  Poor  in  all  the  Parishes 
of  Dublin. ”(g)  Since  first  this  proposition  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  he  had  had  not 
only  ample  time  to  mature  his  plans,  but  had  actually  made  the  experiment  in  his  own 
deanery  upon  a small  scale.  (A) 

But  this  work  is  important  in  another  respect,  as  showing  the  failure,  at  this  early  period, 
of  the  House  of  Industry  to  afford  any  adequate  relief  for  the  poor.  He  says, “ this  has  been 
a general  complaint  that  the  poor-house,  especially  since  the  new  constitution  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  this  city,  for  the  care  of  which  it  was  wholly  intended.” 

In  the  yeav  1745, (i)  the  Legislature  again  revised  the  Dublin  Workhouse  Act,  but  in  1749  it 

(а)  “ An  Inquiryinto  some  of  the  Causes  of  the  ill  situation  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  with  some  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Trade  and  Manufactures,  8s c.  of  England."  8vo.  Dublin  and  London,  1732. 

(б)  9 Geo.  II.  c.  C.  (c)  Ibid.  s.  I . (d)  Ibid.  s.  2.  (e)  Ibid.  s.  3.  (/)  Ibid.  s.  4. 

( g ) “ A Proposal  for  giving  Badges  to  the  Poor  in  all  the  Parishes  of  Dublin,  April  22d,  1737."  Swifts 
Works,  vol.  vii.  389. 

(A)  It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  following  remarks  of  a contemporary  (Dr.Delany)  upon  Dean  Swift  s plan 
and  personal  exertions  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor: — “ I htver  saw  poor  so  carefully 
and  conscientiously  attended  to  in  my  life  as  those  of  his  cathedral.  They  were  badged,  and  never  begged 
out  of  their  district,  and  they  always  appeared  with  a very  distinguished  decency  and  cleanliness  ; and  after 
some  time,  partly  by  collecting  charities  but  more  by  contributing,  he  got  a little  alms-house  built  and 
furnished  for  a few  of  the  most  ancient  and  orderly  widows  in  one  of  the  closes  of  his  cathedral,  where  they 
lived  with  decency  and  cleanliness  equal  to  that  of  the  best  English  poor,  which  he  took  care  to  keep  up  by 
frequent  visits  to  them  in  person. 

“ But  this  spirit  of  charity  stopped  not  here ; it  is  well  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  a scheme  for  the 
badging  the  poor  of  the  whole  city  of  Dublin,  (and  the  kingdom  in  consequence,)  the  wisest,  the  best  judged, 
the  "most  practical  and  the  most  Christian  scheme  for  relieving  all  those  who  were  proper  objects  of  charity, 
and  at  the  same  time  banishing  vagrant  beggary  from  the  earth  with  all  its  attendant  abominations.  A 
scheme  for  delivering  his  country  from  a pest  for  which  he  much  better  deserved  to  have  a statue  erected  to 
him  than  Hippocrates  did  for  relieving  his  under  the  plague  of  Athens.”  Observations  upon  Lord  Orrery’s 
Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  in  a series  of  Letters  to  his  Lordship.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 17 S4,  p.  8. 

(*')  19  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  Further  amendments,  which  it  is  not  necessary  more  particularly  to  mention,  were 
likewise  introduced  in  the  year  1751  by  the  25  Geo.  II.  c.  25,  and  as  to  the  power  of  grand  juries  to  make 
presentments  in  aid  of  the  funds  in  1755,  ljy  the  29  Geo.  IT.  c.  14. 
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appears  that  the  number  of  beggars  remained  unreduced,  particularly  the  children.  The 
Legislature  thus  confesses  the  failure  of  their  schemes  in  the  preamble  ( a ) to  an  Act  to 
provide  for  begging  children,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  charity  schools,  and  for  taking 
. UP  vagrants  and  offensive  beggars  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  liberties  thereof,  and  the  liberties 
thereto  adjoining. 

Cf  Whereas  there  are  in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom  great  numbers  of  helpless  chil- 
dren who  are  forced  to  beg,  and  who  will,  in  all  likelihood,  if  some  proper  care  be  not  taken 
of  their  education,  become  hereafter  not  only  unprofitable  but  dangerous  to  their  country ; and 
whereas  the  Act (b)  for  apprenticing  children  found  begging  has  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  and 
greater  numbers  than  ever  of  such  begging  children  being  found  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,” 
tor  remedy  it  is  enacted,  " That  the  English  Protestant  School  Society  may  appoint  persons 
to  apprehend  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  sent  to  a charter  school.” 

The  10th  section  contains  likewise  further  evidence  ou  this  subject.  It  recites  that  “ Several 
strolling  beggars  and  vagrants,  labouring  under  various  disorders  offensive  to  the  sight  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  frequent  the  streets  of  Dublin,”  and  ff  that  the 
workhouse,  riot  being  capable  of  containing  the  great  number  of  beggars  and  vagrants,  an 
hospital  for  incurables  had  been  erected and  enacts,  “ That  any  member  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  workhouse,  may  commit  beggars  and  vagrants  to  the 
workhouse  for  31  days.  If  they  be  certified  by  the  medical  officers  to  be  labouring  under 
disease  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants,  the  governors  may  send  them  to  a house  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  till  cured  if  curable,  or  for  five  years  if  incurable.” 

In  the  year  1755,(c)  the  Acts  7 Will.  III.  c.  21,  9 Will.  III.  c.  9,  6 Anne,  c.  11,  and  8 Geo.  I. 
c.  9,  together  with  the  amendments  made  by  3 Geo.  II.  c.  4,  and  9 Geo.  II.  c.  6,  were  con- 
tinued for  21  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a strong  proof  of  great  distress  and  poverty,  that  although  the  authors 
who  write,  on  the  subject  are  numerous,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  hardly  ever  stated  in  so 
many  words;  it  appears  to  be  universally  conceded,  and  the  only  questions  treated  of  are  its 
causes  and  the  best  manner  of  removing  them.  Of  Irish  authors  there  are  not  many  even 
who  notice  the  number  of  beggars ; so  used  were  all  ranks  to  the  continued  sight  of  misery, 
that  its  presence  rarely  excited  observation,  In  the  year  1758,  however,  the  subject  appears 
to  be  strongly  noticed  by  an  anonymous  author,  who  suggests  various  measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  (d)  He  says,  " The  number  of  poor  which  go  about  from  house  to  house  begging 
from  some,  and  stealing  from  others,  and  bringing  up  their  children  to  the  same  trade  of  idle- 
ness and  theft,  are  in  themselves  a great  nuisance,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  on  a very  heavy 
charge  upon  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of  the  community.” 

Nor.  many  years  from  this  time  elapsed  before  another  champion  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
charity  arose  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Richard  Woodward.  To  that  great  man  is  justly  due  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  ventured  to  assert  the  right  of  the  Irish  poor  to  a national 
provision ; that  which  for  1 67  years  had  been  the  birth-right  of  all  the  English  poor, 
had  never  been  contended  for  on  behalf  of  the  Irish.  In  Doctor  Woodward’s  publication 
on  this  subject,(e)  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  poor  laws  not  to  admire 
the  bold  and  manly  manner  in  which  he  lays  down  the  following  three  positions  upon  which 
he  grounds  his  argument: — 

1st.  “That  the  poor  are  so  inadequately  provided  for  by  voluntary  contributions  in  this 
kingdom  as  to  stand  in  need  of  some  legal  title  to  a maintenance.” (f) 

2d.  " That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  rich  to  provide  a competent  maintenance 
for  the  poor.”(g) 

3d.  “ That  it  is  eminently  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  that  this  duty  he  dis- 
charged in  an  ample  and  effectual  manner.” (A) 

In  support  of  his  first  position,  Dr.  Woodward  draws  a melancholy  picture  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  One  quotation  must,  however,  suffice  :■ — 

“ That  the  lower  class  of  our  people  are  very  ill  accommodated  with  lodging,  raiment,  and 
even  food,  is  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  living.  That 
their  poverty  is  likely  to  continue  with  but  little  mitigation  will  be  as  evident,  to  any  intelligent 
man  who  reflects  on  the  following  among  other  causes,  of  it : — the  exorbitant  rent  extorted 
from  the  poorer  tenants,  ever  loth  and  afraid  to  quit  their  ancient  habitations,  by  the  general 
method  of  setting  farms  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  any  allowance  for  a tenant  right ; the 
system,  as  prejudicial  to  the  landlord  as  to  the  under-tenant,  of  letting  large  tracts  of  land  to 
under-takers  inured  to  tyranny  and  extortion ; the  oppression  of  duty  work  which  calls  the 
cottagei’  arbitrarily  from  the  tillage  of  the  little  spot  which  he  holds  at  so  dear  a rent ; and 
the  low  rates  of  wages  for  labour. 

“These  circumstances,  combined  with  some  others,  reduce  the  Irish  cottager  below  the 
peasant  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe. — Such  is  his  hard  condition  in  the  most  plentiful 
season,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  health  and  strength.  What,  then,  must  be  his  state  in  time  of 
dearth,  under  the  pressure  of  years,  infirmities,  or  even  a very  numerous  young  family  ? His 


(a)  23  Geo.  II.  c.  11.  (6)  2 Geo.  I.  c.  17.  (c)  29  Geo.  II.  c.  8. 

(d)  “ Some  Thoughts  on  the  general  Improvement  of  Ireland,  with  a Scheme  of  a Society  for  carrying  on 
all  Improvements  in  a more  extensive  and  effectual  Manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done.”  Dublin,  8vo., 
1758. 

(e)  “ An  Argument  in  support  of  the  Right  of  the  Poor  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  a National  Provision ; 
in  the  Appendix  to  which  an  Attempt  is  made  to  settle  a Measure  of  the  Contribution  due  from  each  Man  to 
the  Poor  on  the  footing  of  Justice.”  By  Richard  Woodward,  LLJ).,  Dean  of  Clogher  and  Chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick’s.  8vo.,  Dublin,  1768. 

(/)  Ibid,  p.  14.  (g)  Ibid.  p-25.  (A)  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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expenses  admit  of  no  retrenchment,  he  is  a stranger  to  luxury  or  even  to  decent  accommoda- 
tion, and  yet  his  wages  seldom  afford  any  reserve.  On  the  death  of  such  a father  of  a family, 
dependent  on  his  labour  for  their  main  or  perhaps  entire  support,  how  forlorn  mifst  he  the 
situation  of  his  widow  and  orphan  children ! It  would  shock  a tender  mind  to  imagine  (if 
imagination  could  paint)  the  miseries  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are 
constantly  exposed  by  the  slightest  reverse  of  fortune,  by  a single  bad  season,  by  an  accidental 
loss,  by  an  occasional  disease,  and  even  by  the  gradual  decay  of  nature.  Nor  are  these  affecting 
scenes  confined  to  seasons  of  scarcity ; they  must  always  exist  in  a great,  though  not  equal 
number.  They  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied  by  any  but  those  who  shut  their  eyes  or  steel  their 
hearts  against  them.” 

Let  it.  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  because  no  national  provision  had  hitherto  been  made, 
or  systematic  means  adopted,  for  the  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  that  their  distresses  were 
wholly  unheeded.  The  very  existence  of  so  large  a nhmber  of  beggars  is  a fact,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  that  large  sums  of  money  were  distributed  as  alms  to  the  mendicant ; but  it  is 
stated,  cr  on  the  authority  of  eminent  manufacturers,  that  at  this  period  repeated  instances 
occurred  of  journeymen  quitting  their  looms,  &c.,  to  follow  begging.”(a)  There  were  not 
wanting  then,  any  more  than  there  are  now,  a class  of  men,  who  would  fain  cure  the  evils 
incident  to  a large  pauper  population  by  a denial  of  alms  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  he  solicited.  Such  an  expedient  is  a notable  improvement  on  the  plan  for  ensuring  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  where  one  of  any  number  had  committed  an  offence  to  punish  all, 
lest,  the  real  offender  should  escape.  Beautifully  does  Sir  Matthew  Hale(/;)  expose  the  fallacy 
of  all  such  reasoners,  and  place  the  circumstances  under  which  not  only  alms  may  and  ought 
to  be  refused,  but  the  beggar  punished,  in  a point  of  view  which  shows  him  to  have  been  not 
less  a sound  philosopher  than  he  was  an  upright  judge, — not  less  a solid  reasoner  than  a true 
philanthropist.  In  reference  to  the  evils  produced  by  the  ill  administration  of  the  poor  laws 
in  England,  which  were  either  not  acted  upon  at  all,  or  in  a manner  little  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  legislature,  he  says,  “ Poor  families  which  daily  multiply  in  this  kingdom  for 
want  of  a due  order  for  their  employment  in  an  honest  course  of  life,  whereby  they  may  gain 
subsistence  for  them  and  their  children,  do  unavoidably  bring  up  their  children  either  in  a 
trade  of  begging,  or  stealing,  or  such  other  idle  course,  which  again  they  propagate  to  their 
children  ; and  so  there  is  a successive  multiplication  of  hurtlul  or  at  least  improvident  people, 
neither  capable  of  discipline  nor  beneficial  employment.  It  is  true  we  have  very  severe  laws 
against  begging,  the  very  giver  being  in  some  cases  subject  to  a penalty  by  the  statute  of 
1 J am.  c.  1 7-  But  it  takes  little  effect.  And  indeed,  as  the  case  stands  with  us,  it  is  no  reason 
it  should  ; for  what  man  that  is  of  ability  can  have  the  conscience  to  deny  an  alms,  or  to  bring 
a wanderer  to  the  punishment  directed  by  that  si  atute,  and  the  statute  39  Eliz.,  when  he  cannot 
choose  but  know  that  there  is  not  that  due  course  provided,  or  at  least  used,  that  persons  neces- 
sitous and  able  to  work  may  have  it.  Indeed  were  there  a clear  means  practised  for  the  em- 
ploying poor  persons,  it  were  an  uncharitable  action  to  relieve  them  in  a course  of  idleness ; 
but  when  I do  not  know  there  is  such  a provision,  I dare  not  deny  my  relief,  because  I know 
not  whether  without  it  he  may  be  starved  with  hunger  without  his  own  default.” 

It  must,  however,  be  universally  admitted  that  of  all  modes  of  giving  relief  alms-giving  to 
beggars  is  the  least  beneficial  to  those  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  donor  to  relieve.  A beggar 
may  be  thus  supported,  but  never  can  be  relieved ; the  more  that  he  receives  the  less  likely  he 
is  to  become  an  useful  member  of  society.  The  more  that  he  receives,  instead  of  being  thereby 
enabled  to  obtain  some  more  respectable  employment,  and  to  better  liis  condition  in  life,  the 
less  chance  is  there  of  his  forsaking  his  degrading  occupation.  His  children,  instead  of  being 
educated  in  habits  of  industry,  are  early  initiated  in  those  of  idleness,  falsehood,  and  deceit, 
and  are  looked  upon  merely  as  so  many  means  for  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  passer  by. 
He  would  not  allow  them,  therefore,  to  be  sent  to  school.  Clothes,  and  even  good  and  whole- 
some food,  are  equally  valueless  to  one  whose  gains  depend  on  the  external  appearance  of 
misery  alone. 

T o return,  however,  from  this  digression,  the  receipts  of  beggars  in  the  year  1 772  (c)  are  calcu- 
lated to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  £31 ,200  per  annum  in  Dublin  alone ; whatever  the 
sum  might  be,  it  was  levied  principally  on  the  industrious,  as  the  doors  of  the  shopkeeper  were 
open  to  the  beggar,  and  he  was  obliged,  almost  at  any  rate,  to  buy  off  the  interruption  which 
they  gave  to  his  trade.  At  such  a height  had  this  nuisance  arrived,  that  many  if  not  all  the 
shops  were  under  a composition  with  a certain  number  of  beggars,  to  whom  they  gave  a weekly 
pay  on  condition  of  their  not  molesting  their  doors  and  interrupting  their  business. 

In  the  year  1771,  the  Legislature  appears  to  have  once  more,  after  an  interval  of  16  years 
turned  its  attention  to  the>  laws  relating  to  the  poor,  and  the  Dublin  Workhouse  Act,  now 
about  to  expire,  (d)  was  renewed  for  a further  period  of  21  years.  In  the  following  session, 
however,  the  corporation  was  dissolved,  and  all  the  Acts(e)  in  relation  thereto,  were  by  an 


(a)  “ An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Expediency  of  a Regular  Plan  for  the  Maintenance  and  Government 
of  the  Poor:  in  which  its  Utility,  with  respect  to  Industry,  Morals,  and  Public  Economy,  is  proved  from 
Reason,  and  confirmed  by  the  Experience  of  the  House  of  Industry  lately  established  in  Dublin."  By  Richard 
Woodward,  LL.D.  Dublin,  8vo.,  1775,  p.  33. 

(.o)  “A  Discourse  touching  Provision  for  the  Poor.  Written  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench."  London,  8vo.,  1683.  Preface,  p.  2.  ‘ At  the  time  Sir  Matthew  Hale  wrote 
this  little  treatise,  (generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  year  1655,)  the  defects  in  the  statute  43  Eliz.  in 
omitting  to  direct  the  poor  to  what  particular  parish  each  was  to  look  for  relief,  had  introduced  great  con- 
fusion, and  rendered  it,  to  a great  extent,  inoperative." — Note  by  Mr.  Flood. 

(e)  Dr.  "Woodward's  Address,  p.  24.  (d)  11  Geo.  III.  c.  2,  s.  4. 

(.e)  2 Anne,  c.  19;  i Geo.  II.  c.  27 ; 3 Geo.  II.  c.  17 ; 6 Geo.  II.  c.  14;  19  Geo.  II.  c.  21 ; 25  Geo.  II. 
c.  1 6 ; and  11  Geo.  III.  c.  2,  s.  4. 
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1G  a*  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Act(a)  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Workhouse  in  the 
city  ot  Dublin,  and  increasing  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof,  repealed  (A)  ; and  a neiv  cor- 
poration^) created  in  lieu  thereof,  called  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Work- 
house.  After  reciting(d)  that  the  reception  of  vagabonds  and  strolling  beggars  in  the  same  house, 
or  -within  the  same  walls,  would  be  manifestly  injurious  by  the  setting  a bad  example,  it  is 
enacted,  that  no  vagabond  or  strolling  beggar  shall  be  sent  into  the  same  house,  but  to  Bride- 
well, or  other  place  separate,  distinct  and  apart  from  such  children.  The  governors  were(e) 
empowered  to  inflict  reasonable  punishment,  or  correction  on  any  vagabond,  beggar,  or  poor 
person  confined,  who  shall  not  conform  to  the  rules.  Any  governor,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  (/')  is 
empowered  to  apprehend  all  idle  or  poor  people  begging,  or  seeking  relief,  all  vagabonds  and 
sturdy  and  strolling  beggars,  within  the  city  and  liberties.  Any  parish  beadle  or  constable, 
and  every  inhabitant  calling  in  their  assistance,  may  apprehend  such  persons,  and  bring  them 
before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  a governor,  to  be  committed  to  Bridewell,  and  kept  to  hard 
abour,  till  the  next  assembly  of  governors,  who  may  commit,  for  a further  period  of  three 
years.  Poor  foundlings^)  taken  up  witlpu  the  city,  to  he  taken  into  the  hospital,  or  sent  to 
nurse ; if  above  six,  and  under  eight  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted. 

The  duties  on  licences  given  by  the  repealed  Acts, (A)  are  continued  to  the  governors,  with 
enlarged  powers  to  them  to  grant  licences  to  the  owners  or  drivers  of  coaches,  landaus,  or 
stages,  &c.  plying  for  hire  in  the  city,  or  within  seven  miles.  New  duties  are  also  given  on 
job  carriages  and  horses,  hearses,  mourning  coaches,  sedans,  chairs,  cars,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise  an  annual  rate  of  6rf.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent,(i)  and  when  that  is  only  a ground 
rent,  on  the  value  of  every  house  in  the  city  and  liberties ; and  it  was  likewise  enacted,(A)  that  no 
money  should  be  levied  in  future  in  Dublin  for  f'oundlings.(7)  From  this  time,  the  Dublin 
Workhouse  ceased,  in  fact,  to  exist.  For  a few  years,  indeed,  the  name  was  still  retained,  but 
in  many  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  subsequently  passed  for  its  better  regulation,  it  was  alto- 
gether omitted.  And  as  it  appears  that  the  powers  with  which  the  governors  were  vested  for 
repressing  vagrancy  and  mendicity  are  not  now,  and  indeed  never  have,  been  exorcised ; and 
as  the  laws  relating  to  foundlings,  or  the  institutions  for  their  relief  and  maintenance,  form  no 
part  of  the  present  subject  of  inquiry,  the  further  progress  of  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital 
will  not  be  noticed  in  this  Report.  As,  however,  it  has  from  its  connexion  with  the  workhouse 
been  unavoidably  noticed,  a short  abstract  of  the  Acts(m)  which  have  been  passed  relative  to  it 
will  be  found  in  a note  below. 


(a)  11  & 12  Geo.  IIT.  c.  11.  (A)  11  & 12  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  s.  1.  (e)  11  Sc  12  Geo.  III.  c-11,  s.2. 

(d)  Ibid.  s.  13.  (e)  Ibid.  s.  14.  (/)  Ibid.  s.  15. 

(g)  Ibid.  s.  ]fi.  (A)  Ibid.  s.  20.  (0  Ibid.  s.  51). 

(k)  Ibid.  s.  51. 

(/)  By  an  Act  passed  the  same  year,  11  & 12  Gen.  III.  c.  15,  relating  to  counties,  and  by  another  Act 
passed  in  the  following  session  (1773),  13  & 14  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  relating  to  counties  of  cities  and  towns,  over- 
seers of  the  poor  are  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  vestry  of  each  parish,  except  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children  deserted  at  the  age  of  12  months,  or  under,  provided 
always  that  not  more  than  5 1.  shall  be  allowed  for  each  child.  These  statutes  have  been  construed  so  as  to 
empower  the  overseers  only  to  raise  the  sum  of  Hi.  once  for  each  child,  and  not  5l.  per  annum. 

(wi)  The  following  Acts  relate  to  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital.  13  & 14  Geo.  III.  c.  17  (1773),  s.  1,  No. 
child  appearing  above  three  years  old  to  be  admitted.  S.  2,  The  rate  on  houses  above  10/.  a-year  value  raised 
1o  an  additional  sum  of  id.  in  the  pound  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  after  paying  thereout  the  sum  of  400/.  to 
the  Treasury.  15  & 16  Geo.  III.  c.  25  (1775),  s.  5,  No  child  appearing  above  a year  old  to  he  received  into 
the  hospital.  25  Geo.  III.  e.50  (1 785)  recites,  that  the  funds  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  were  very  insufficient,  and  authorizes  the  levying  a further  rate  of  6 d.  in  the  pound  on  every 
house  within  two  miles  of  the  castle,  the  value  whereof  amounts  to  5l.  per  annum,  and  augments  the  duties 
on  coach  ami  car  licences.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  58  (1787)  recites,  that  whereas  it  is  found  necessary  and  expedient 
that  the  power  and  authority  granted  to  the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Workhouse  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  licensing  and  governing  hackney  carriages,  sedans,  and  porters  plying 
for  hire,  should  cease,  and  the  revenues  arising  therefrom  should  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  and,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  proceeds  to  vest  those  revenues  in  the  Commissioners  of  Police.  38  Geo.  III.  c.  35 
(1798),  The  sole  management  of  the  Dublin  Workhouse  and  Foundling  Hospital  is  vested  in  nine  governors; 
Act  to  be  in  force  till  the  1st  August  1 799.  By  another  Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  38  Geo.  III.'  c.  74,  the 
sum  of  5.000/.  is  granted  “ as  a further  supply  to  the  institution,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.” 
39  Geo.  III.  c.  38  (1799),  Last-mentioned  Act  continued  to  1st  May  1800,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Parliament.  40  Geo.  III.  c.  33,  The  statutes  11  & 12  Geo.  111.  c.  11,  15  & 10  Geo.  ni.  c.  25, 
25  Geo.  IIT.  c.  50,  and  38  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  except  as  altered,  made  perpetual ; nine  persons  thereinmentioned 
appointed  governors,  together  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  vacancies 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  remainder,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  41  Geo.  III.  e.  50  (1801), 
The  sum  of  13,846/.  3,v.  Id.  granted  to  governors  of  the  Dublin  Foundling  Hospital  and  Workhouse.  Num- 
ber of  governors  increased  to  12.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  192  (1810)  repeals  the  41  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  and  vests  the 
government  of  the  Woikhouseand  Foundling  Hospital  in  12  individuals,  who  are  to  till  up  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  and  who,  together  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  are 
incorporated  as  the  governors.  54  Geo.  111.  c.  128  (1814)  recites  that  the  number  of  infants  presented  for 
admission  at  the  hospital  has,  of  late  years,  considerably  increased,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several 
of  them  are  the  children  of  parents  able  to  maintain  them  ; and  it  has  been  found  that  great  mortality  has 
taken  place  among  the  infants,  particularly  during  the  winter  and  spring  months:  and  enacts  that  the  go- 
vernors may  suspend  the  admission  of  infants  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  refuse  admission  to  any  infant 
not  accompanied  by  a certificate  sinned  by  the  minister  and  church  wardens  of  the  parish  from  which  such 
infant  is  sent,  that  they  have  made  diligent  inquiry  and  cannot  discover  the  parents.  1 Geo.  IV.  c.  29  (1820), 
The  governors  of  theFoundling  Hospital  are  authorized  to  make  such  orders  (with  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant)  as  they  think  fit  for  suspending  the  admission  of  infants.  I & 2 Geo.  IV.  c.  1 1 7,  The  Act  50 
Geo.  lll.c.  192,  continued  to  Ihe  5th  of  Jan.  1823,  and  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 
3 Geo.  IV.  c.  35,  s,  1,  The  statute  50  Geo.  III.  c.192,  except  as  altered, made  perpetual.  Ss.  28s  4,  The  Irish 
statutes  11  8c  12  Geo.  III.  c.  15  8c  13, 14  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  extended  to  Dublin.  S.  2,  No  child  to  be  admitted 
unless  5l.  paid;  none  to.  be  admitted  except  with  certificate  that  the  parents  cannot  be  discovered.  S.  5, 
Taxes  on  houses  in  Dublin  repealed.  S.  8,  No  child  to  be  admitted  above  1 2 months’  old.  6 Geo. IV.  c.  1 02, 
empowers  parishes  to  raise  additional  sums  for  the  maintaining  their  deserted  children  until  transmitted  to 
theFoundling  Hospital,  Dubfm,  and  for  transmitting  them  thither,  provided  that  no  greater  sum  than  2/.  10s. 
a-year  be  levied  for  each  child,  Act  1o  remain  in  operation  two  years;  continued  to  25th  March  1829,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  by  9 Geo.  IV.  c.  87. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND.  17  a* 

The  Legislature  of  Ireland  now  resolved  to  adopt  more  effective  measures  for  repressing  the 
rapid  increase  of  mendicity,  and  for  the  first  lime  passed  a law,  in  which  relief  to  the  distressed 
w as  intended  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  punishment  of  idleness  and  vagrancy.  The  plan 
for  hadmng  the  poor,  46  years  before,  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Swift,  but  which  had 
been  almost  forgotten  and  quite  neglected,  was  adopted  by  an  Act,(«)  entitled,  “ An  Act  for  badg-  ~ 
ino-  such  poor  as  shall  be  found  unable  to  support  themselves  by  labour,  and  otherwise  provid- 
in  o-  for  them,  and  for  restraining  such  as  shall  be  found  able  to  support  themselves  by  labour 
or  industry  from  begging,  and  otherwise  providing  for  them.”  The  preamble(i)  recites  that 
strolling  beggars  are  very  numerous  in  this  kingdom,  aud  that  it  is  become  equally  necessary 
to  give  countenance  and  assistance  to  those  poor  who  shall  be  found  disabled  by  old  age  or  in- 
firmities to  earn  their  living,  as  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  may  bo  able  to  support  them- 
selves by  labour  and  industry,  and  yet  may  choose  to  live  in  idleness  by  begging ; aud  it  is 
just  to  call  upon  the  humane  and  affluent  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  real  objects  of  charity  : 
and.  that  those  objects  may  be  better  effected  by  one  law  than  by  many  laws  tending  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  Statutes  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  and  10  &11  Charles  I.  c.  4,  are  repealed. 

There  is  more  truth,  more  common  sense,  there  are  more  sound  views  of  political  economy 
in  this  title,  and  in  this  preamble,  than  in  all  the  previous  Acts  of  the  Irish  Legislature  put 
together.  Had  the  same  wisdom  directed  them  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  their  measure  for 
remedying  the  grievances  which  demanded  redress,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing  of  the  above 
outline,  and  had  their  patriotic  exertions  been  aided  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  Ireland 
might  now  he  looked  upon  as  a model  of  good  government  and  happiness  by  those  to  whom 
she  is  only  known  by  her  misfortunes  and  her  crimes.  It  were,  however,  but  little  use  now 
to  ti*ace  the  causes  which  made  the  miserable  expedient,  which  this  Act  contains,  follow  such 
a preamble. 

The  following  are  the  principal  enactments : — 

Covporations(c)  are  created  in  every  county, (d)  county  of  a city,  and  county  of  a town,  which 
are  respectively(e)  required  to  grant  to  the  helpless  poor  who  have  resided  for  one  year  within 
their  respective  counties,  cities,  or  towns,  badges  and  licences  to  beg  within  the  counties  of  the 
said  corporations. 

Tower  is  given  to  these  corporations  “ to  build  houses  of  industry,  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  one  for  such  poor  helpless  men  as  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  admission ; one  for  similar 
poor  women ; one  for  men  who  shall  be  committed  as  vagabonds,  or  sturdy  beggars  able  or  fit 
for  labour ; the  fourth  for  such  idle,  strolling,  and  disorderly  women  as  shall  be  committed, 
and  shall  be  found  able  or  fit  for  labour.”(/) 

Every  man  found  begging  without  a licence,  and  not  wearing  his  badge  exposed  to  view, 
may  be  committed  to  the  stocks  by  a justice  for  three  hours  for  the  first  offence,  and  six  hours 
for  every  subsequent  offence,  (g)  Every  old  persevering  offender  may  be  indicted  and  tried  atthe 
quarter  sessions,  and,  if  convicted,  is  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  prison  for  not  exceeding 
tw  o months ; upon  a second  conviction,  he  is  to  be  whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  not  exceeding  four 
months,  and  so  in  proportion  for  every  subsequent  conviction.  Females  found  begging,  without 
licence  and  badge,  are  to  be  confined  in  any  place  appointed  by  a justice,  for  the  first  offence 
three  hours,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  six  hours.  Old  persevering  female  offenders  to 
be  proceeded  against  at  sessions  in  the  same  manner  as  males. 

The  necessary  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  sessions,  (A)  and  justices  are  empowered  on  their 
own  view  to  commit  male  offenders  to  the  stocks,  and  females  to  a place  of  confinement. 

The  corporations^')  are  required  to  take  into  their  houses  of  industry  so  many  vagrants, 
sturdy  beggars,  and  vagabonds,  to  be  kept  at  hard  labour,  and  so  many  helpless  poor  as  the 
funds  will  admit  of ; to  seize  every  vagrant  capable  of  hard  labour,  every  person  above  1 5 
years  of  age  publicly  begging  without  licence  or  badge,  and  every  strolling  prostituto  capable 
of  hard  labour,  and  commit  them  to  the  divisions  in  the  houses  of  industry  allotted  respectively 
for  them ; to  inflict  reasonable  corporal  punishment  on  the  disorderly  inmates,  and  to  keep  all 
the  said  disorderly  persons  so  in  restraint,  the  first  time  for  not  exceeding  two  months,  after  a 
second  commitment  four  months,  after  a third,  one  year,  after  a fourth,  two  years,  after  a fifth, 
four  years. 

The  corporations  were  to  be  maintained  chiefly  by  voluntary  contributions(A)  (persons  sub- 
scribing £20  in  one  payment,  or  £3  annually,  to  be  members),  and  were  authorized  to  take 
by  purchase,  voluntary  grant,  or  devise,  lands  or  tenements,  of  inheritance  or  for  lives,  of  the 
value  of  £500  per  annum ; all  such  donations  of  personal  property  as  should  be  made  to  them, 
and  leases  of  houses  and  lands  for  any  term  not  exceeding  21  years.  ,fIn  order  to  create 
some  revenue  for  the  said  corporations  atthe  outset,”  ( l ) the  grand  juries  of  every  county  of  a 
city  or  town  are  required  at  every  spring  assizes  to  present  not  less  than  £100,  nor  more  than 
£200,  and  the  grand  juries  of  every  county  at  large  not  less  than  £200,  qpr  more  than  £400, 
for  the  use  of  their  respective  corporations  of  the  poor. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  corporation(m)  thus  instituted  for  the  city  of  Dublin  took  place  on 
the  3d  August  1772,  and  determined  to  put  the  law  in  force  on  the  3d  May  1773,  The 


(«>  ^ 12  Geo-  ni-  c-  so-  @)  Ibid.  s.  i.  (e)  Ibid.  s.  2. 

(aj  Similar  corporations  were  created  at  subsequent  periods  in  places  not  falling  within  any  of  these  descrip- 
tions, namely,  at  Belfast,  in  the  year  1774,  by  the  13  & 14  Geo.  IIT.  c.  46,  ss.  12  et  sea. ; at  Limerick  and 
Coleraine,  m the  year  1776,  by  the  15  and  16  Geo.  III.  c.  35  ; at  Cork,  in  the  year  1778,  by  the  17  & 18 
G-eo-  All.  c.  38,  amended  by  the  21  & 22  Geo.  III.  c.  40:  and  Lisburn,  in  the  vear  1780,  by  the  19  & 20 
G-eo-  III.  c.  15. 

12  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  s.  4.  (/)  Ibid.  s.  5.  (g)  Ibid.  s.  6.  (A)  Ibid.  s.  7. 

S>  8‘  • (*>  Ibi^- s- 9-  (0  Ibid.  s.  59. 

Proceedings  of  the  Corporation,  instituted  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor”  Dublin,  8vo.,  1774. 
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names  of  7.90  persons  were  returned  to  them  by  committees  of  different  parishes  as  help- 
less and  unable  to  work,  and  badges  and  licences  to  beg  were  issued  to  them.  They  then 
proceeded  to  establish  a house  of  industry,  which  was  opened  8th  November  1773 ; but 
although  all  the  aged  and  other  infirm  poor  were  invited  to  come  in,  only  235  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  invitation. 

In  the  following  session(a)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation (6)  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  was  extended  to  all  places  within  two  miles  of  Dublin  Castle.(c)  The  grand  jury  for 
the  county  of  Dublin  was  required  to  present  such  sum  as  is  required  by  the  former  Act,  and 
to  hand  over  to  the  corporation  of  the  poor  for  the  city,  as  should  be  adjudged  reasonable,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  poor  received  from  the  county  into  the  houses  of  industry  for 
the  city,  and  other  amendments  relating  to  matters  of  detail  are  introduced.  It  is  likewise 
enacted(rf)  that  as  the  Act  forbadgingthe  poor  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  counties 
of  Wexford,  Armagh,  Wicklow,  and  King’s  County,  the  Statutes  33  Henry  VIII.  cc.  15,  10, 
11, 1,  4,  should  be  revived  and  be  in  force  in  these  counties. 

The  establishment  of  a house  of  industry  in  Dublin  produced  immediate  and  most 
beneficial  effects,  independently  of  the  mere  repression  of  mendicity.  “ Many  of  the  lowest 
shops  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  which  were  a nuisance  to  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
were  shut  up,  and  the  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  sitting  justices  for  hays  and  petty 
larcenies,  as  well  as  of  causes  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  was  sensibly  lessened.”(e)  Had  the 
system  been  radically  sound,  these  blessings  would  not  only  have  increased,  but  gradually  mul- 
tiplied and  produced  other  permanent  and  important  benefits ; hut  it  proceeded  altogether  on 
an  erroneous  principle ; it  appealed  to  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  passions  of  mankind,  their 
fear  of  the  evils  resulting  from  mendicity,  not  the  love  of  their  fellow-creature : the  very  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  die  preamble  were  overlooked  in  the  enacting  clauses  ; hence,  it  followed, 
that  no  sooner  was  the  evil  in  a great  measure  remedied,  than  the  only  chord  of  the  heart, 
that  of  self-interest,  which  had  been  touched,  ceased  to  vibrate. 

After  the  first  institution  of  the  house  of  industry, (/)  the  collections  from  house  to  house  gra- 
dually declined ; the  first,  made  whilst  the  plan  was  untried,  and  by  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  thought  impracticable,  amounted  to  £2,900  ; the  second,  made  when  the 
efficacy  of  the  scheme  was  evinced,  and  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  amounted  to  only 
£2,200 ; and  very  few  years  elapsed  before  the  corporation,  in  order  to  keep  the  scheme  on 
foot,  were  obliged  to  expend  for  their  current  expenses  the  large  subscriptions,  entitling  the 
benefactors  to  be  chosen  governors  for  life,  instead  of  putting  them  out  to  interest  and  making 
them  (what  they  were  intended  for)  the  basis  of  an  annual  income, — the  revenue  arising  from 
annual  subscriptions  only  amounting  to  £4 58.  9s. 

The  governors,  nevertheless,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ; hut  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  mischievous  effects  which  a want  of 
proper  laws  relating  to  the  poor  had  produced,  from  the  fact  that  the  number  compelled  to 
enter  the  house  of  industry  far  exceeded  the  number  of  those  who  voluntarily  sought  it  as  an 
asylum,  as  appears  from  the  following  return  of  the  number  of  persons  admitted  into  the  Dublin 
House  of  Industry,  from  the  8th  November  1773,  to  25th  March  1775  : — 


Compelled 

Voluntary 

Of  whom  there  were  : — 
Men 

Women  . 

And  there  were  aged  : — 
Sixty  and  above 
Thirty  to  sixty  . 
Under  thirty 


742 

596 

1,338 

578 

760 

1,338 

728 

453 

157 


Upon  these  facts  Dr.  Woodward  again  invited  the  attention  of  the  public(g)  to  the  political 
expediency  of  some  regular  plan  for  the  support  and  government  of  the  poor,  strengthening 
his  former  arguments  by  experience,  that  voluntary  contributions(A)  are  not  sufficiently  certain 
and  permanent  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  support  of  so  great  an  establishment  His  rea- 
soning and  his  eloquence  were,  however,  alike  in  vain.  The  corporations  of  the  poor,  unsup- 
ported by  the  public,  in  vain  attempted  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  Legislature,  and 
accordingly  in  the  following  year  mendicancy  (i)  is  described  as  still  unrepressed  throughout 
the  metropolis,  and  the  same  complaints  of  misery- and  distress  throughout  the  country  were 
again  heard.(i)  The  system  of  licences  to  beg  and  badging  was  soon  discontinued ; the  number 
of  applicants,  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  meritorious  poor  and  the  impostor, 
&c.  &c.  demonstrated  this  method  to  be  useless  and  impracticable.  The  failure  of  the  volun- 
. tary  funds  compelled  the  governors  of  the  houses  of  industry  to  seek  parliamentary  aid,  and 


• (a)  13&I4  Seo.IIfc  c.  46.  (6)  Ibid.  s.  1.  («D  Ibid. s.  2.  (d)  Ibid.  s.  21. 

(e)  Dr.  Woodward's1' Address  to  the  Public,"  p.  9.  (f)  Ibid.,pp.  35,  37.  (g ) Ibid.  p.  8. 

(A)  Ibid.  p.  34. 

(0  “ Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield  Earl  of  Charlemont,  KP.,’’  by  Erancis 
Hardy,  Esq.,  M.P.  2 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 812,  vol.  J , p.  363. 

(A)  “Report  upon  certain  Charitable'Establishtnents  in  the  City  of  Dublin  which  received  Aid  from  Par-, 
liament.”  Dnblin,  4to.»  1809,  p.  16. 
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in  1777  they  received  a grant  of  £4,000,  since  which  time  it  has  been  supported  up  to  the 
present  almost  exclusively  by  grants. 

Fresh  inquirers  entered  the  held,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  of,  and  suggest  remedies 
for,  that  distress  which  was  universally  admitted.  To  each  and  every  of  them  “ the  most 
obvious  remark  that  presented  itself  was,  that  Ireland  possessing,  on  a smaller  scale,  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  and  having  besides,  in  point  of  commerce,  some  others 
peculiar  to  her  situation,  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  had  yet  in  all  ages  been  comparatively 
poor  and  oppressed.”(a) 

A brighter  era,  however,  began  soon  to  dawn  upon  the  Irish  nation.  Those  rights  to  a 
freedom  of  trade  with  England,  and  to  a participation  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  denied  to  justice,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.  It  will  be  important  to  mark  to 
what  extent,  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  poor  was  effected  by  these  great  political 
changes. 

. Ten  years  after  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland,  when  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  for  its  benefits  to  be  developed,  the  miseries  of  the  Irish  poor  still 
attracted  public  attention,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  offered  as  a subject  for  a premium 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  providing  employment  for  the  people.  “ To  offer  any 
evidence,”  says  Dr.  Crumpe,  the  successful  competitor,  in  his  essay,(6)  “ of  the  poverty  which 
prevails  among  the  Irish  commonalty  would  merely  be  superfluous.  It  is  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  inattentive,  too  considerable  not  to  possess  a powerful  influence 
on  their  character,  and  so  universally  acknowledged  as  to  render  any  proof  of  its  existence 
unnecessary.  Its  prevalence  has  probably  been  occasioned  by  the  distressed  state  of  the  nation 
for  several  years,  by  the  general  discouragement  of  industrious  habits  already  noticed,  and  by 
that  oppression  to  which  the  peasantry  have  been  exposed  from  so  many  sources  and  for  so  many 
centuries.”  To  this  latter  cause  Dr.  Crumpe  continually  reverts.  To  the  same  oppression, 
he  says,"  are  we  to  trace  the  lawless  inclinations  of  the  Irish  peasant.”  (c)  And  again,  "to  the 
destructive  influence  of  oppression  on  the  character  of  the  lower  Irish  is  added  that  of  general 
and  extreme  poverty.”(d)  And  again,  " The  misery  and  idleness  occasioned  by  poverty  and  op- 
pression united  are  principal  sources  of  the  prevalent  tendency  to  inebriety,  and  the  consequent 
riotous  feuds  so  remarkable  among  the  Irish.”(e) 

The  Parliament  likewise  thus  notices  the  insufficiency  of  the  sums  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor : “Whereas  the  sums  directed  by  the  Act  11  & 12  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  have  in  many  places 
been  found  insufficient,  it  is  enacted  that  when  any  member  of  a corporation  for  relief  of  the 
poor  shall  make  the  same  appear  to  a judge  of  assize,  he  shall  direct  the  grand  jury  to  present 
the  sum  of  £100,  who  are  required  to  present  the  same.”(_/^) 

And,  again,  in  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  preamble  to  an  Act(g)  for  amending  the 
11  & 12  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  and  13  & 14  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  it  is  recited  that  although  these 
Acts  have  in  Dublin  been  beneficially  carried  into  execution, " from  various  causes  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  maintained  and  kept  to  hard  labour  hath  considerably  increased and  it  is 
enacted  that  the  corporation  may  take  not  exceeding  four  acres  of  land  for  the  site  of  work- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  other  necessary  buildings.  And  in  the  same  year  the  Legislature 
complains(A)  that  in  some  counties  no  houses  o’f  industry  had  been  erected,  and  the  poor  of  the 
said  counties  are  admitted  into  the  houses  of  industry  belonging  to  adjoining  counties  of  cities 
or  towns,  and  therefore  requires  presentments  to  be  made  by  such  counties  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  houses  of  industry  belonging  to  such  bounties  of  cities  or  towns. 

In  the  year  1790,  an  Act(i)  was  passed  regulating  the  manner  in  which  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, passed  on  vagabonds  and  other’s,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  law  for  transporting  vagabonds,  and  making  it  a capital  felony  to  be  at  large  without  law- 
ful cause  after  sentence  of  transportation,  (A)  were  made  perpetual. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Acts  under  winch  corporations  of  the  poor  were  created,  and  houses 
of  industry  founded, (7)  were  continued,  but  that  little  benefit  in  repressing  vagrancy,  in  Dublin 
at  least,  had  been  effected,  is  evident  from  the  Legislature  being  obliged  again  in  the  following 
year  to  make  another  attempt.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1795, (m)  it  is  enacted  that  all 
night-walkers,  and  suspicious  persons  in  the  day  time,  loitering  about  without  any  sensible  means 
of  maintaining  themselves,  &c.,  may  be  apprehended  and  carried  before  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  if  such  persons  shall  not  give  sufficient  security  for  good  behaviour,  they  shall  he  adjudged 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes  then  in  force,  and  if  any  of  the 
persons  so  apprehended  shall  he  common  beggars,  the  superintendent  magistrate  shall  cause 
them  to  he  Bent  to  the  house  of  industry. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  often  been  insisted  on  by  those  who  opposed 
their  claims  to  civil  privileges.  In  this  year,  Mr.  Johnson,  member  of  parliament  for  Hills- 
borough, stated  it  as  a known  fact  teat  upwards  of  two-thirds  were  excused  on 

ACCOUNT  OF  POVERTY  FROM  'PAYING.  THE  HEARTH-MONEY  TAX  OF  4 d.  A-YEAR.  But  let  US 
hear  his  own  words ,(n)  “ the  claim  of  opening  Parliament  to  popish  pretensions  is  said  to  be  a 
claim  made  on  the  right  of  3,000,000.  Now  of  these  3,000,000,  it  is  a known  fact  that 
2,100,000  are  by  the  late  Hearth-money  Act  excused,  on  account  of  poverty,  4d.a-year  each 
to  the  state.”  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  upon  searching  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
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(а)  “ Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  from  W.  Eden.  Esq.’  8vo  London,  1 779,  p.  134. 

(б)  "Essay  on  the  best  Means  of  providing  Employment  for  the  People,  to  vvlueh  was  adjudged  that  Prize 
proposed  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,”  by  Samuel  Crumpe,  M.D.  M.R.I.A.  8vo.,  reprinted,  London, 
1 793,  p.  204. 

(n)  Ibid.  p.  207.  (d)  Ibid.  p.  207. 

(/)  23  & 24  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  s.  2.  (g)  27  Geo.  III.  c.  57. 

(*')  30  Geo.  III.  c.  32.  (ft)  31  Geo.  III.  c.  44.  j 

(«)  “Speechof’  Robert*  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hillsborough,  before  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  May 

24th  1795,”  quoted  in  “ Union  or  Separation,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  London,  8vo.  1799,  10-  ^ 


(e)  Ibid.p.  208. 

(A)  27  Geo.  HI.  c.  44. 
(L)  34  Geo,  III.  c.  34. 
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Commons,  that  Mr.  Johnson  originated  any  measure,  or  made  any  motion  for  the  relief  of  those 
2,100,000  poor.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Dublin  house  of  industry  was  in  the  mean  time 
rapidly  increasing : the  daily  average  number  was  for  the  year,(a)  from  25th  December  1796 
to  December  1797 — 1718, (6)  but  in  the  following  year  a slight  decrease  took  place,  the  daily- 
average  being  from  25th  December  1797  to  25th  December  1798 — 1587.(c) 

Of  all  persons  who  at  this  period  were  acquainted  with  the  state  of  distress  in  Dublin,  and 
upon  whose  accuracy  the  most  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  late 
excellent  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  from  whose  “ Essay  on  the  Population  of  Dublin”  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made,  which  too  truly  describes  the  present  state  of  that  city  : — 

“ In  the  ancient  parts  of  the  city  the  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  generally  narrow,  the 
houses  crowded  together,  and  the  reres  or  back-yards  of  very  small  extent.  Of  these  streets, 
a few  are  the  residence  of  the  upper  class  of  shopkeepers,  and  others  engaged  in  trade ; but  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  them,  with  their  numerous  lanes  and  alleys,  are  occupied  by  working- 
manufacturers,  by  petty  shopkeepers,  and  the  labouring  poor  and  beggars,  crowded  together 
to  a degree  distressing  to  humanity.  A single  apartment  in  one  of  these  truly  wretched  habita- 
tions rates  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  week;  and,  to  lighten  this  rent,  two,  three,  and.  even  four  families 
become  joint  tenants.  As  I was  usually  out  at  very  early  hours  on  the  survey,  I have  frequently 
surprised  from  10  to  16  persons,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  a room  not  15  feet  square,  stretched 
on  a wad  of  filthy  straw,  swarming  with  vermin,  and  without  any  covering,  save  the  wretched 
rags  that  constituted  their  wearing  apparel.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  I should  have  frequently  found  from  30  to  50  individuals  in  a house.  An  intelligent 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Rome  assured  me  that  No.  6,  Braithwaite-street,  some  years 
since,  contained  10S  souls.  These,  however,  in  1797  were  reduced  to  97 ; and  at  the 
period  of  this  survey,  to  56.  From  a careful  survey  twice  taken  of  Plunket-st.reet  it  ap- 
peared that  32  contiguous  houses  contained  917  souls,  which  gives  an  average  of  28  -7  to  a 
house  ; and  the  entire  Liberty  averages  from  12  to  16  persons  to  each  house.  This  is  certainly 
a dense  population.  The  best-informed  inhabitants  however  assert  that  it  was  much  greater 
a few  years  since,  and  to  this  opinion  I willingly  accede.  I do  not,  however,  affirm  that  the 
houses  at  present  in  existence  contained  more  inhabitants  at  any  former  period,  though  such 
probably  was  the  fact ; but  I am  confident  that  a great  number  of  houses  that  once  feemed 
with  population  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  These  were  situated  in  narrow  back  courts 
and  lanes  off  the  principal  streets,  and  their  ichnography  is  distinctly  expressed  in  Roque’s 
four-sheet  maps  of  Dublin,  which  I generally  found  minutely  exact.  With  this  map  in  my 
hand  I searched  for  the  courts  : some  had  totally  disappeared,  and  their  entrances  were  built 
up ; the  greatest  part,  however,  I found,  but  their  houses  were  mostly  in  ruins,  or  converted 
into  warehouses  or  workshops,  now  perfectly  useless ; and  the  few  that  remained  were  in  a state 
of  rapid  decline.  This  crowded  population,  wherever  it  obtains,  is  almost  universally  accom- 
panied by  a very  serious  evil — a degree  of  filth  and  stench  inconceivable  except  by  such  as 
have  visited  these  scenes  of  wretchedness.  Into  the  back-yard  of  each  house,  frequently 
not  10  feet  deep,  is  flung  from  the  window  of  each  apartment  the  ordure  and  other  filth  of  its 
numerous  inhabitants ; from  whence  it  is  so  seldom  removed,  that  I have  seen  it  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  windows  of  the  first  floor ; and  the  moisture  that,  after  heavy  rains,  flows  from 
this  heap,  having  frequently  no  sewer  to  carry  it  off,  runs  into  the  street  by  the  entry  leading 
to  the  staircase.  One  instance,  out  of  a thousand  that  might  be  given,  will  be  sufficient. 
When  I attempted,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  to  take  the  population  of  a ruinous  house  in 
Joseph’s-lane,  near  Castle-mai-ket,  I was  interrupted  in  ray  progress  by  an  inundation  of  putrid 
blood,  alive  with  maggots,  which  had,  from  an  adjacent  slaughter- yard,  burst  the  back-door  and 
filled  the  hall  t.o  the  depth  of  several  inches.  By  the  help  of  a plank,  and  some  stepping-stones 
which  I provided  for  that  purpose  (for  the  inhabitants  without  any  concern  waded  through 
it),  I reached  the  staircase.  It  had  rained  violently,  and,  from  the  shattered  state  of  the  roof, 
a torrent  of  water  made  its  way  through  every  floor,  from  the  garret  to  the  ground.  The 
sallow  looks  and  filth  of  the  wretches  who  crowded  round  me,  indicated  their  situation,  though 


(а)  Report  presented  to  Government  by  the  Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  1 798. 

(б)  In  this  year  the  House  of  Industiy  in  Dublin  underwent  a complete  revolution;  but  as  the  mere  manage- 
ment of  any  institution  is  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  Report,  and  as  none  of  the  enactments  which  have  since 
been  made  in  reference  to  (his  establishment  have  any  reference  to  the  history  of  vagrancy  or  mendicity  they 
are  omitted  in  the  text,  hut  as  for  other  purposes  connected  with  this  Inquiry  Ihey  may  be  of  importance, 
they  are  here  added  in  a note.  By  the  37  Geo.  HI.  c.  34,  entitled,  “An  Act  for  the  better  Governing  and 
Managing  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Dublin,”  it  is  enacted  that  in  order  the  better 
to  conduce  to  the  well-governing  the  House  of  Industry,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation  of  the  poor  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  corporation  are  required  to  meet  and  choose  seven  governors,  who,  or  any  three,  are 
to  have  the  sole  management  till  the  1st  of  May  1798,  after  which  the  governors  to  meet  annually  and  in  like 
manner  choose  seven  governors.  By  38  Geo.  III.  c.  34  and  39  Geo.  IIT.  c.  38  the  management  is  continued 
in  the  governors  first  elected  till  1st  May  1800,  and  the  end  of  next  session  of  Parliament.  And  by  section  3 
of  the  former  Act,  after  reciting  that  it  often  happens  that  persons  committed  as  common  beggars  to  the  said 
house  are  immediately  and  frequently,  by  undue  means,  discharged  therefrom,  it  is  enacted  that  ho  person 
so  committed  shall  be  discharged  from  the  said  house  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  three  at  least  of  the 
acting  governors.  By  the  40  Geo.  III.  e.  40  the  number  of  governors  of  the  House  of  Industry  is  reduced  to 
five,  to  be  named  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  55  Geo.  III.  c.  107  recites  that  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  had 
been  begun  and  proceeded  in  by  the  governors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and  authorizes  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  appoint  15  persons  who  are  incorporated  as  the  governors.  The  last  Act  is  the  1 Geo.  IV.  c.  49,  by  which 
it  is  enacted  that  the  House  of  Industry  shall  be  directed  by  one  resident  governor,  with  a salary  of  500L 
a- year,  and  an  assistant  governor,  with  a salary  of  300Z.  a-year,both  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Thus  like  its  predecessor,  the? Dublin  Workhouse,  this  institution  by  sure,  though  slow,  degrees  became  con- 
verted from  a corporation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  an  establishment  under  the  complete  superintendence 
ahd  control  of  the  Irish  government. 

(c)  Report  presented  to  Government  by  the  Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  1799. 

(cl)  “Essay  on  the  Population  of  Dublin,  being  the  Result  of  an  actual  Survey  taken  in  1798  with  great  care 
and  precision,  by  the  Rev.  James  Whitelaw,  M.R.I.A.’'  Dublin,  8vo.,  1805,  p.  50. 
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they  seemed  insensible  to  the  stench  which  I could  scarcely  sustain  for  a few  minutes.  In 
the  garret  I found  the  entire  family  of  a poor  working  shoemaker,  seven  in  number,  lying  in 
a fever,  without  a human  being  to  administer  to  their  wants.  On  observing  that  his  apart- 
ment had  not  a door,  he  informed  me  that  his  landlord,  finding  him  not  able  to  pay  the  week’s  _ 
rent,  in  consequence  of  his  sickness,  had,  the  preceding  Saturday,  taken  it  away,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  abandon  the  apartment  I counted  in  this  sty  37  persons,  and  computed  that 
its  humane  proprietor  received  out  of  an  absolute  ruin,  which  should  be  taken  down  by  the 
magistrate  as  a public  nuisance,  a profit  rent  of  above  £30  per  annum,  with  unfeeling  severity. 

I will  not  disgust  the  reader  with  any  further  detail,  and  only  observe  that  I generally  found  poor 
room-keepers  of  this  description,  notwithstanding  so  many  causes  of  wretchedness,  apparently 
at  ease  and  perfectly  assimilated  to  their  habitations.  Filth  and  stench  seemed  congenial  to 
their  nature ; they  never  made  the  smallest  effort  to  remove  them ; and  if  they  could  answer 
the  calls  of  hunger  they  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  nothing  else  of  inconvenience.  How  far  it.  is 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  interfere  in  the  removal  and  prevention  of  such  dreadful  nui- 
sances, or  how  far  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  existing  laws,  I shall  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine. I am  certain  that  every  friend  to  decency  and  cleanliness,  every  person  who  is  anxious 
to  promote  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  will  join  in  my  opinion  that  a police  which  attends  to  our 
streets  and  lanes  only,  and  that  but  partially,  while  it  never  bestows  a thought  on  the  back 
yards  of  the  poor,  performs  only  half  its  duty;  the  more  essential  part,  perhaps,  is  neglected. 
The  stench  of  filth  in  the  open  street  may  be  dissipated  by  an  unobstructed  current  of  air,  but 
that  arising  from  human  excrement  in  narrow  yards,  enclosed  by  lofty  buildings,  must  operate 
with  unchecked  malignity.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  I frequently  remonstrated  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  particularly  when  I found  them  unemployed  and  idle,  on  their  not  attempting 
to  remove  their  dirt;  but  their  universal  answer  was,  ‘It  is  not  my  business,  if  I remove  it 
who  will  pay  me?’  The  landlord,  who  in  reason  should  attend  to  this  matter,  seldom  inter- 
fered. If  he  had  an  apartment  in  the  house  the  evil  was  perhaps  somewhat  less,  though 
frequently  he  wa3  the  greatest  brute  in  the  sty.  I found,  however,  that  he.  was  generally 
some  money- grasping  wretch,  who  lived  in  affluence  in,  perhaps,  a distant  part  of  the  city, 
and  who  made  a trade  of  venting  out  such  houses  to  the  poor,  with  whoso  concerns  he  never 
interfered,  except  to-  collect  his  routs,  generally  weekly,  in  which  indeed  he  betrayed  no  re- 
missness whatever.  ****** 

“In  July  1798  the  entire  side  of  a house,  four  stories  high,  in  Sclioolhouse-lanc,  fell  from 
its  foundation  into  an  adjoining  yard,  where  it  destroyed  an  entire  dairy  of  cows.  I ascended 
the  remaining  ruin  through  the  usual  approach  of  shattered  stairs,  stench,  and  filth.  The 
floors  had  all  sunk  on  the  side  now  unsupported,  forming  so  many  inclined  planes;  and  I 
observed  with  astonishment  that  the  inhabitants,  above  thirty  in  number,  who  had  escaped 
destruction  from  the  circumstance  of  the  wall  falling^jutvvards.  Had  not  deserted  their  apart- 
ments. I was  informed  that  it  had  remained  some  months  in  this  situation,  and  that  the 
humane  landlord  claimed,  and  actually  received,  for  it  the  usual  rent  To  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  scenes  I have  been  describing  this  picture  will  seem  overcharged,  but  I pledge 
myself  that,  if  they  take  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  they  will  find  it  faithfully  and  minutely  true.” 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  years  1798  and  1799, 
from  reasons  unfortunately  too  notorious,  can  afford  little  satisfactory  information ; the  year 
1800  likewise  was  one  of  scarcity,  by  which  the  average  number,  both  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  was  likely  to  influenced. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  notice  that,  in  the  year  of  scarcity  (1800),  (a)  the  number 
admitted  into  the  House  of  Industry  was — 

Males  ......  2,068 

Females  .....  6,129 


Of  whom  there  were — 

Healthy 
Unhealthy  . 

Previous  condition — 

Labourers 

Manufacturers 

Servants 

Children  and  others,  in 
occupation  . 

And  their  ages  were — 

Under  5 

Above  5 and  under  10 

„ 10  „ 20 

„ 20  „ 40 

„ 40  „ 55 

„ 55 


- 8,197 


8,197 


8,197 


Now  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was  about  172,100 ; consequently 
the  number  admitted  into  the  House  of  Industry  amounted  to  about  1 in  20 i of  the  whole 
population  of  the  city. 

During  this  year  the  practice  of  compelling  the  vagrant  poor  to  enter  the  House  of  Industry, 
(a)  Report  presented  to  Government  by  the  Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  1801. 
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or  committing  them  to  it  as  a punishment,  was  wholly  suspended.  The  governors  partially 
adopted  it  in  the  following  year ; but  they  have  never  since  had  recourse  to  any  really  efficient 
steps  to  enforce  their  power  to  repress  vagrancy  by  measures  of  severity. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  number  of  poor  persons  “ compelled  into”  the  House  of 

' 209 
966 

1,175 

242 
169 
94 
41 
17 
519 
93 

1,175 

102 
149 
509 
415 

1,175 

Upon  recurring  to  the  return  of  the  daily  average  number  of  inmates,  it  is  melancholy  to 
observe  that,  for  the  five  years  following  the  year  1801,  a steady  increase  is  observable  in  each 
succeeding  year.  The  average  numbers  are  as  follows  (a)  : — 


Period. 

Voluntary. 

Compelled. 

Total. 

From  January  1802  to  January  18Q3 

1,313 

14 

1,327 

1803 

1804 

1,529 

11 

1,540 

1804 

1805 

1,622 

6 

1,628 

1805 

1806 

1,680 

7 

1,687 

1806 

1807 

1,862 

9 

1,871 

From  this  it  appears  that  no  measures,  at  least  to  any  extent,  to  compel  the  vagrant  or 
sturdy  beggar  to  enter  the  House  of  Industry  were  at  this  period  adopted,  and.  matters  remained 
much  in  the  same  state  till  the  opening  of  the  Institution  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1818.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  however  passed  in  the  mean 
time  requiring  additional  sums  to  be  presented  by  grand  juries  to  corporations  of  the  poor; 
and  a further  attempt  was  made  to  repress  mendicity  and  vagrancy  in  Dublin.  These  Acts 
are  as"  follows : — In  1806  it  was enacted(i)  that,  “in  case  any  member  of  a corporation  for  the 
•poor  shall  make  it  appear  to  a judge  at  the  summer  assizes  that  such  corporation  is  properly 
conducted,  and.  that  it  is  expedient  that  a greater  sum  than  the  amounts  levied  under  the 
former  Acts(c)  should  be  presented,  or  that  a house  of  industry  is  being  built,”  the  grand  jury 
are  required  to  present  in  a county  of  a city  not  less  than  £400  or  more  than  £500,  including 
the  amount  levied  under  the'  former  Act,  and  in  a county  at  large  not  less  than  £500  or 
more  than  £700.  In  1808  it  was  enacted  (cZ)  that  all  night-walkers,  suspected  thieves,  &c., 
&c.,  may  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  ’a  divisional  justice  in  Dublin,  and  in  default 
of  giving  very  good  security  are  to  be  adjudged  rogues  and  vagabonds  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes.  If  any  of  the  persons  so  apprehended  shall  be  a common  beggar,  the  said  divi- 
sional justices,  or  any  of  them  respectively,  shall  cause  him  or  her  to  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Industry.  In  1818  it  was  enacted(e)  that  grand  juries  might  present  £500  in  addition  to  the 
sums  to  be  levied  under  former  Acts  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  corporations  of  the  poor.  ” 

At  this  time  a violent  contagious  disease  had  recently  been  raging  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
“ supposed  to  be  propagated,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,(/)  “by  5,000  beggars,  who  conveyed 
the  contagion  from  house  to  house;”  but’  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  operations  of  the 
Mendicity  Association,  it  would  appear  that  5,000  is  very  considerably  below  the  real  number. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  very  poor  great  numbers  fell  victims  to  this  pestilential 
disease,  yet  in  the  year  1818  the  daily  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  Mendicity  Associa- 
tion was  no  less  than  2,624,  and  the  total  number  of  cases  registered  between  7,000  and  8,000. 
The  House  of  Industry  had  at  that  time  altogether  discontinued  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  appre- 
hend and  commit  beggars ; and  it  has  been  already  shown  (g)  that  the  evils  of  mendicity  were 
so  great  as  to  have  become  quite  alarming  to  the  city,  which  presented  “ a spectacle  at  once 
afflicting  and  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants.”  To  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  conducted  this  admirable  institution  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  very  highest  praise, 
but  that  they  have  been  altogether  successful  it  is  impossible  to  assert.  The  fact  that,  through 
their  instrumentality,  in  the  very  last  year,  nearly  4,000  beggars  were  apprehended,  is  unan- 
swerable evidence  of  the  great  numbers  still  infesting  the  streets. 

(а)  From  the  Reports  presented  to  the  Government. 

(б)  46  Geo,  III.  c.  95.  {c)  11  & 12  Geo.  HI.  c.  30,  and  23  & 24  Geo.  IH.  c.  58. 

(d)  48  Geo.  III.  c,  140,  s.  53.  (e)  58  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  s.  9. 

(/)  “ History  of  the  City  of  Dublin.  By  the  late  J.  Warburton,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Birming- 
ham Tower;  theRev.  J.  Whitelaw,  M.RJ.A.,Vicar  of  St.  Catherine ; and  the  Rev.  RobertWalsh,M.R.I.A.” 
2 vols.  folio,  London,  1818,  p.  1346. 

(g)  See,  ante,  the  Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Mendicity  Association. 


Industry,  from  the  1st  of  January  1/99  to  the  1st  of  January  18UU 
Males  . . . ■ • • 

Females  ....... 


Of  whom  there  were — 

Discharged 
Bailed 

Sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
Eloped 
Died 

Served  the  time  for  which  they  were  committed 
Remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  . 

And  their  ages  were- — 

Under  5 

Above  5 and  under  20 
„ 20  „ 50  ... 

„ 50 
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It  is,  however,  most  necessary  to  acid,  as  to  some  extent  accounting  for  the  want  of  suc- 
cess attendant  upon  the  attempts  to  repress  mendicity  by  committing  beggars  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  that  the  accommodation  for  their  restraint  is  so  utterly  inadequate,  that  a large 
proportion  of  those  committed  are  not  admitted  at  all.  (a)  The  department  formerly  allotted 
for  their  reception,  consisting  of  two  wards,  the  one  capable  of  containing  60  females,  the 
other  capable  of  containing  50  males,  (two  or  three  of  them  in  a bed,)  have  been  ever  since 
the  year  1816,  (before  the  Foundation  of  the  Mendicity,)  appropriated  to  other  purposes.  The 
number  of  cells  still  set  apart  for  the  confinement  of  mendicants  committed  for  begging  can 
bnly  contain  30  individuals,  so  that,  upon  an  average,  the  period  of  confinement  is  limited  to 
three  days.  As  further  evidence  of  the  number  of  beggars  still  in  Dublin,  the  books  of  the 
Mendicity  present  the  following  Account  of  the  Number  of  Applications  for  Relief,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  as  strongly  marking  an  increased  state  of  distress,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  re-admissions  has  been  increasing,  while  the  proportion  of  those  who  withdrew  their 
applications  when  the  conditions  of  the  institution  were  explained  to  them,  or  who  were 
refused  admission  and  relief,  has  decreased  : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 

How  disposed  of.  j 

Relieved. 

Withdrew  when  . 
the  Conditions  of 

Applications. 

New  Coses. 

Re-admissions. 

Total. 

were  explained  to 
refused  Relief. 

18 1 S ' 

7,500  and 

•upwards. 

5,051 

18191 

1820 

the  books  of  the 

number  admitted 

1821 } 

ape,  however,  has 

been  calculated, 

and  will  be  found 

18221 

in  the  Statistic 

af  Report  of  the 

Assistant  Commi 

ssioners. 

4,101 

2,385 

813 

3,198 

2,726 

1,608 

598 

2,206 

520 

1826 

4,758 

2,333 

1,324 

3*657 

■6, 051 

3,394 

1,295 

4,6S9 

1 ,36  '& 

1828 

4,136 

2,709 

1,331 

3,040 

5,577 

2,659 

2,267 

4,926 

•651 

5,838 

2,816 

2,548 

5,364 

4,021 

1,567 

2,479 

3,- 846 

*175 

4,183 

1,377 

2,169  - 

3,546 

1833 

3,488 

;l,3S5 

1,747 

3,132 

356 

; Again,  in  Ireland,  tar  different  from’  the  case  in  England,  almost  all  the  poor  are  natives 
P Thnfollnmqg  Table  will  show  the  proportion  of  English  relieved  in  the  last  10  years:— 


1824  . 

. 8VW  per  cent. 

1829  . . 

1825  . 

. StV-sV 

1830  . .. 

. 4-pWr 

1826  . 

, .10-tHt 

1831  . . 

• 1M 

1827  . 

. 81Hf 

1832  . . 

41W 

1828  , 

• 3H- 

1838  . . 

. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  for  as  possible,  the  present  number  of  vagrants  ana 
beggars  in  Dublin,  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Mendicity  Association,  the  magistrates, 
and  chief  constables  of  police,  and  the  street-inspectors  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  some 

' (a)  .Tenth  General  Report  of  the  Committeeof  the  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Mondicityin  Dublin, 
fr  60,  Appendix  No<  4. 
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of  the  principal  streets  in  Dublin,  was  requested ; the  officers  of  the  Mendicity,  however. 

Vagrancy  (with  the  exception  of  the  street-inspectors)  are  too  much  engaged  with  the  details  of  the 

AND  management  of  the  institution  to  devote  their  time  to  statistics.  . The  street-inspector. 

Mendicity.  Rogers,  though,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  most  acquainted  with  the  fact,  felt  himself 

incompetent  to  make  any  statement.  The  mode  in  which  the  vagrant  department  gene- 
rally is  carried  on  at  the  police  offices,  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from  gaining 
any  information,  and  they  felt  themselves  unwilling  to  hazard  an  opinion.  Of  the  chief  con- 
stables, one  (Mr.  Farrell)  considers  that  there  are,  first,  100  persons  (exclusive  of  their 
children)  who  beg  from  real  necessity,  whose  very  manner  of  begging,  look,  and  dress, 
bespeak  them  at  once  to  be  objects  of  real  charity,  so  that  he  cannot,  himself,  refrain  from 
giving  them  alms  in  the  streets ; secondly,  that  there  are  about  500  (including  children) 
regular  beggars  in  Dublin ; thirdly,  an  equal  number  who,  residing  at  the  extremity  of  the 
city,  go  to  beg  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ; and,  fourthly,  that  thpre  are  about  100  beggars 
in  Dublin  who  are  mere  strangers.  According  to  this  supposition  the  number  of  beggars  in 
Dublin,  including  children,  (who  are  omitted,  in  the  first  class,  the  number  of  whom  is, 
therefore,  calculated  according  to  the  proportion  of  children  apprehended  with  their  parents 


for  begging,)  will  stand  thus : — 

First  class  . . . . 124 

Second  class  ....  500 

Third  class  ....  500 

Fourth  class  ....  100 

Total  . . 1,224 


Another  chief  constable,  Mr.  Goodisson,  considered  that  there  might  be  8,000.  The 
street-inspectors  could  give  no  account  but  of  the  numbers  frequenting  their  own  very  limited 
beats.  Even  of  these  gentlemen,  who  suffering  from  the  annoyance,  contributed  largely  to 
attempt  its  removal,  not  one  felt  himself  competent  to  give  anything  like  a decided  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  vagrancy  and  mendicity  prevail  in  Dublin.  All,  however,  agreed 
that  a material  decrease  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  inhabitants.  In  almost  all  the  principal  thoroughfares,  street-inspec- 
tors have  been  appointed  and  paid  by  a few  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  other  inhabitants,  to 
keep  the  streets  clear  as  far  as  they  can,  and  more  particularly  to  prevent  persons  from  being 
annoyed  at  shop-doors.  But  these  inspectors  are  armed  with  no  legal  powers,  invested  with 
no  authority ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  so  long  as  the  beggars  are  in  ignorance  that 
these  persons  are  thus  but  as  other  frequenters  of  the  street,  and  so  long  only,  that  any 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  these  measures. 

So  far  as  the  numbers  in  the  books  of  the  Mendicity  can  be  considered  indicative  of  the 
state  of  vagrancy,  the  evidence  is  most  important.  The  following  is  a 

Table  showing  the.  highest  and  lowest  Number  of  Poor  Persons  receiving  Relief  from  the  Mendicity 
Association  together  with  the  Dates  of  such  highest  and  lowest  Number,  the  daily  Average  Number 
andAverage  Cost  of  Potatoes  during  each  Year  siuce  the  Foundation  of  the  Institution,  likewise  the 
Number  on  the  last  Day  of  December  in  every  Year. 


Tear. 

Highest  Number 
with  Date. 

Daily 

Lowest  Number  Average 

with  Date.  Number 

of  Poor. 

Average  cost 
of  Potatoes 
per  Ton. 

No.  on  31si 
December. 

1818 

31  December 

2,930 

■2,624 

s.  d. 

2,930 

1819 

2 April 

2,093 

31  December 

1,050  1,584 

67  7 

1,106 

1820 

March 

1,178 

August 

935  1,054 

46  1 

961 

1821 

April 

1,046 

October 

661  836 

34  10 

752 

1S22 

March 

813 

November 

640  691 

40  7 

689 

1823 

December 

928 

4 February 

675  784 

37  6 

928 

1824 

25  December 

1,448 

10  January 

922  1,184 

60  8 

1,443 

1825 

16  April 

1,551 

8 October 

1,035  1,335 

62  5 

1,206 

1826 

23  December 

1,480 

January 

1,109  1,288 

67  ,, 

1,497 

1827 

19  May 

2,156 

6 January 

1,446  1,838 

51  6 

1,920 

1S28 

9 February 

1,865 

12  July 

1,499  1,728 

29  ,, 

1,806 

1829 

5 December 

2,170 

10  January 

1,785  2,004 

42  1 

2,132 

1S30 

31  July 

2,831 

2 January 

2,124  2,517 

55  6 

2,420 

1831 

26  March 

3,004 

5 November 

1,781  2,810 

37  9 

2,079 

1832 

10  March 

2,290 

28  July 

1,736  1,917 

37  10 

1,448 

1833 

16  March 

1,989 

15  July 

1,613  1,784 

34  ,, 

1,938 

Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Abbott  (honorary  secretary)  observes,  “ that  upon  comparing  the 
price  of  potatoes  with  the  daily  average  number  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  it  appears 
mi  increase  in  the  price  of  potatoes  almost  uniformly  produces  an  increase  in  our 
numbers,  and  a fall  in  their  price  an  immediate  and  opposite  effect.  I would,  therefore, 
assign  e variations  in  the  cost  of  the  chief  food  of  the  poor  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
variations  ahuebd  to : this  is,  however,  subject  to  qualification.’  The  fall  in  the  cost  of 
• ,°es  m _ ,m  was  very  great,  and  accordingly  the  numbers  decreased  by  one- 
• i«ooy!nr'  SOme  de&ree- ia  1821  there  is  a decrease  of  price  and  of  numbers;  but 

* u the  potatoes  were  dearer,  the  numbers  diminished  considerably.  I conceive 

this  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  very  large  sums  of  money  sent  over  from  England  in  1822, 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  distribution  of  which  through  the 
country  doubtless  diminished  the  yearly  emigration  of  poor  persons  into  Dublin ; I do  not 
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mean  of  actual  beggars,  but  of  persons  likely  to  enter  into  the  market  of  labour  with  the 
Dublin  poor,  and  thus  indirectly  to  burthen  the  Mendicity  Institution.  I would  extend  this 
remark  to  1823. 

" In  1824  the  price  of  potatoes  averaged  not  far  from  double  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  numbers  increased  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  eleven  and  a quarter;  in  1825  there  was 
an  increase  of  both ; in  1826  there  was  a diminution  of  our  number's,  though  a considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes. 

“ This,  which  seems  an  exception  to  the  rule,  is  not  so  in  fact,  for  it  arose  from  the  same 
cause  which  in  1827  increased  our  burthen  by  nearly  600;  that  is,  the  existence  of  a relief 
committee  chiefly  for  the  manufacturing  poor  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  suffering  under  the 
infliction  of  epidemic  fevers  : so  long  as  this  charitable  body  continued  their  exertions  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  poor,  so  long  the  Mendicity  Institution  was  in  some  degree  relieved  ; 
but  when  in  1827  this  temporary  aid  was  discontinued,  the  institution  felt  the  immediate 
effect  by  the  increase  of  500  additional  claimants  for  relief.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  the 
assistance  given  by  the  relief  committee  of  this  year  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  addition  of 
500  to  our  numbers,  because,  undoubtedly,  the  fever  which  then  generally  prevailed,  reduced 
very  many  families  to  utter  destitution  ; but  I am  convinced  that  the  distribution  of  money 
to  the  able-bodied  poor,  without  requiring  labour  in  return — an  evil  almost  inseparable  from 
a temporary  endeavour  of  this  kind,  engenders  habits  of  dependence  and  pauperism.  The 
slight  decrease  of  our  numbers  which  took  place  in  1828,  seems  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  potatoes,  though  by  no  means  commensurate  with  it;  and  a great  increase  of  the  aver- 
age numbers  in  1829  accompanied  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes  in  that  year;  and  the 
like  may  he  said  of  1830,  as  compared  with  1829. 

“ In  1831  a considerable  increase  of  numbers  is  observable,  although  the  average  price  of 
potatoes,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  is  less;  this  was  the  most  struggling  year  the 
institution  had  encountered  since  its  early  days.  The  winter  of  1830-1  was  extremely 
severe  in  Dublin : a heavy  fall  of  snow  caused  great  suffering  amongst  the-  poor ; besides 
which,  the  discontinuance  in  September  1830  of  another  manufacturers’  relief  committee, 
which  had  commenced  its  operations  in  September  1829,  produced  a serious  effect  upon  the 
Mendicity  Institution  in  1831.  The  distribution  by  this  relief  committee  of  £5,000  to  the 
poor  was  doubtless  a relief  during  its  continuance  to  the  Mendicity  Institution,  yet  I am 
persuaded  it  increased  our  numbers  to  a degree,  from  the  effects  of  which  our  institution 
suffered  for  a considerable  time.” 

In  the  year  1826  the  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Association  instituted  an  investigation 
into  the  previous  condition  in  life  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  had  collected  the  materials  from  which  was  prepared  the  following 


Table  showing  the  previous  Occupation  and  Condition  in  Life  of  the  Persons  admitted  into  the 
Mendicity  Institutiqn  from  the  1st  January  1826  to  1st  January  1827. 


Silk-weavers  and  Throwsters  .... 
Cotton-weavers  and  Spinners  .... 
Worsted-weavers  and  Stuff-makers 
Dress-makers,  Lace-makers,  Bonnet-1 
makers,  and  Plain-workers  . . ) 

Hosiers 

Copper-plate  and  Letter-press  Printers') 

and  Bookbinders J 

Tailors 

Stay  makers  

Shoemakers  

Flax-dressers  and  Linen-weavers  . 

Bakers,  Confectioners,  and  Pastrycooks  . 

Pin-makers  and  Headers 

Whip-maker 

Glovers 

Carpenters 

Dyers 

Distillers,  Brewers,  and  Maltsters 
Skinners,  Tanners,  and  Curriers  . 

Button-makers 

Teachers  

Clerks  

Shopkeepers,  Pedlars,  and  Hucksters 

Washerwomen 

Fruit  and  Cake-sellers  in  the  Streets  . 

Dairy-keepers 

Root-sellers 

Gardeners  and  Garden  Labourers 

Painters  and  Glaziers  

Sailors 

Cart-makers  and  Carters 

Egg-sellers  . . , 

Soldiers’  Widows 

Paviours  

Fish-dealers-  ........ 

Livery-lace  maker 


No. 

188 

182 

53 

99 

7 
6 

13 

4 
46 

23 

24 
3 
1 

14 
6 
6 

30 

13 

3 

3 

9 

21 

63 

33 

6 

8 
13 
12 
13 

3 

8 

30 

3 

5 
1 


No. 


Gamekeeper  ........  1 

Tin-workers 3 

Comb-makers 2 

Cabinet-makers  and  Upholsterers  . . 15 

Paper-makers 12 

Tobacco-workers 6 

Plumbers 2 

Bleachers 12 

Mat  and  Paillasse-makers  .....  3 

Chair-makers 2 

Newspaper  and  Pamphlet-sellers  . . 7 

Feather-dressers  .......  2 

Hairdressers  ........  3 

Coach-trimming  makers  ......  2 

Glass-cutters  and  Blowers  • . 7 

Harness-makers 2 

Quilt-makers 2 

Toysellers 2 

Brush-makers 3 

Farriers 2 

Broom -makers 2 

Chandlers 9 

Masons,  Slaters,  and  Bricklayers  ...  13 

Smiths,  Brassfounders,  &c 27 

Sawyers 4 

Butchers 3 

Carpet-makers 6 

Knitters  and  Spinners 17 

Hatters S3 

Marble  Polishers 8 

Cutters 4 

Coal  Porters 5 

Day-labourers 74 

Waiters 13 

Servants 476 

Scourers,  Charwomen,  &c.  ....  377 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  having,  however,  ascertained  that  no  similar  investigation  had 
taken  place  since  that  period,  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  at  the 

1 M 
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present  time  reduced  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  asylum,  should  be  ascertained  from  a per- 

Vagrancy  sonal  inquiry ; and  having  heard  that  great  complaints  existed,  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
and  of  poor  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  not  natives,  or  to  be  considered  as 

Mendicity.  belonging  to  this  city,  made  this  likewise  part  of  their  inquiries.  They  were,  however,  of 

opinion,  that  persons  who  had  become  settled  in  Dublin  prior  to  their  attaining  the  age  of 
18  years,  might  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  city  rather  than  to  the  place  where 
they  were  born,  but  which  they  had  thus  early  in  life  forsaken. 

The  result  is  contained  in  the  following  Tables  : — 


Statement  showing  the  previous  Occupation  and  Condition  in  Life  of  Persons  now  in  the  Mendicity  Insti- 
tution, distinguishing  those  who  were  either  born  in  Dublin,  or  who  came  there  previous  to  18  Years  of  Age 
from  those  born  in  the  Country,  or  who  came  to  Dublin  after  18  Years  of  Age. 


Previous  Occupation. 

Dublin. 

Country 

Total. 

Previous  Occupation. 

Dublin. 

Country. 

Total. 

Silk-winders 

28 

28 

Brought  forward  . 

564 

96 

660 

Silk-weavers 

47 

47 

Sawyers 

4 

2 

6 

Silk-framers  and  Throwsters 

6 

6 

Pin-sheaters  .... 

4 

4 

Silk-varnisher  .... 

1 

1 

Pin-headers  .... 

2 

2 

Silk-twisters 

4 

4 

Livery-lace  weaver  . 

1 

W.  Indies. 

1 

Wool-dressers  .... 

16 

16 

Leather-dyer  .... 

1 

1 

Wool-spinners  .... 

3 

3 

Lace-makers  .... 

4 

4 

Woollen-weavers  .... 

9 

3 

12 

Stocking-seamer  . 

1 

1 

Wool-warpers  .... 

4 

1 

5 

Hat-binder  .... 

1 

i 

2 

Wool-spinners  .... 

3 

3 

Nurses 

3 

3 

Worsted-weavers 

7 

7 

Pastrycooks  .... 

2 

2 

Worsted-wiuders  .... 

7 

2 

9 

Bandbox-makers . 

6 

2 

S 

Cotton-weavers  .... 

9 

3 

12 

Tailors 

10 

1 

11 

Cotton-spinners  .... 
Cotton-winders  . 

6 

3 

9 

Nailers  ..... 

5 

1 

6 

11 

1 

12 

Publicans  .... 

3 

1 

4 

Cotton-dyers  and  Hosiers 

12 

2 

14 

Thread-sellers 

5 

3 

8 

Carpenters 

14 

3 

17 

Sailors  ..... 

2 

2 

Comb-stainers  .... 

3 

I 

4 

Thread-makers  . 

3 

3 

Cork-cutters 

5 

5 

Plasterer  

1 

1 

Calico-printers  .... 

3 

3 

Watch-maker .... 

1 

1 

Clerks 

2 

1 

3 

Printer 

1 

1 

Cap-maker 

1 

1 

Painters 

4 

4 

Bobbin-winders  .... 

7 

7 

Straw-plaiter 

1 

1 

Brokers 

10 

i 

11 

Engraver 

1 

1 

Button-makers  .... 

5 

5 

Harness-maker  . 

1 

1 

Bit  and  Spur-maker  . 

1 

1 

Tanner  

1 

1 

Brace-maker 

1 

1 

Jenny-spinners  . 

4 

4 

Barber 

1 

1 

Army  Accoutrement-maker 

1 

1 

Bakers 

2 

2 

Inspector  of  Excise  for  20  Years 

1 

1 

Basket-maker  .... 

1 

1 

Haircloth-weaver 

1 

1 

Butcher 

1 

1 

Furriers 

2 

2 

Blacksmith 

1 

1 

Wire-drawer  .... 

1 

1 

Dressmakers 

87 

18 

105 

Boot  and  Shoe-binders  . 

18 

18 

Dealers  in  Clothes 

6 

6 

Servants 

359 

113 

472 

Glovers 

21 

1 

22 

Officers  in  the  Army 

2 

2 

Gilders 

2 

2 

No  previous  occupation  . 

104 

154 

258 

Washerwomen  .... 

53 

14 

67 

Children  in  the  Schools  . 

300 

300 

Labourers  . ... 

35 

15 

50 

Orphans  in  ditto  . 

75 

75 

Fish  and  Fruit-sellers  . 

105 

21 

126 

Extern  Sick  .... 

80 

80 

1,579 

375 

1,954 

80 

Engine  and  Stuff-weavers  . 
Hucksters  . . . 

6 

5 

i 

6 

6 

Children  too  young  for  School 

Carried  forward 

564 

96 

660 

2,024 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  personal  inquiry  from  each  inmate ; the  great  proportion  women;  there  are  only  about  30  able 
men  in  the  institution. — July  19,'  1834.  " ...... 


Table  showing  the  Counties  in  Ireland  to  which  the  Poor  in  this  Institution  belong,  considering 
every  Individual  who  settled  in  the  City  of  Dublin  before  the  Age  of  18  Years  as  belonging 
to  that  City,  and  likewise  the  Number  of  Persons  belonging  to  each  County. 


County. 

No. 

County. 

No. 

County. 

No. 

Armagh 

8 

Brought  forward  . 

86 

Brought  forward  . 
Queen’s  .... 

168 

Carlow 

15 

Kildare  .... 

?1 

10 

Clare  ..... 

.4 

Kilkenny  ..... 
King’s ..... 

8 

Sligo.  ......  . 

1 

Cork  

15 

14 

Tipperary  .... 

3 

Cavan  . 

7 

Limerick  .... 

3 

Tyroye  .... 

7 

Donegal  ....... 

1 

Longford  ..... 

. 8 

Wicklow  .... 

21 

Dublin  , 

19 

Louth  ..... 

4 

Westmeath 

16 

Down  . . .... 

2 

Meath  ..... 

20 

Wexford  .... 

14 

Fermanagh 

2 

Mayo  ..... 

2 

Waterford  .... 

7 

Galway  .... 

13 

Monaghan 

2 

Total  Number  ofl 

247 

Carried  forward  . 

86 

1 Carried  forward  . 

168 

Country  Poor  j 
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It  is  melancholy  to  observe,  that  throughout  all  the  classes  into  which  the  poor  may  be 
divided,  the  female  sex  comprises  by  far  the  greatest  number.  Among  the  adult  inmates 
of  the  Mendicity,  at  the  close  of  last,  year,  the  number  of  females  was  1,334,  that  of  males 
202 ; being  a proportion  of  more  than  six  and  a half  to  one ; and  of  those  relieved  without  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  the  females  bore  to  the  males  a proportion  of  no  less  than  eleven  to  one.  ” 

Among  the  beggars  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  a ratio  equally  high  appears  to  prevail : if 
you  frequent  the  more  public  and  more  fashionable  streets,  at  every  corner  your  eyes  alight 
upon  some  young  widow  ; or  the  deserted  wife,  with  two  or  three  helpless  children”  demands 
your  pity  on  behalf  ol  her  helpless  offspring,  for  the  maintenance  of  whom  she  professes  her 
willingness  to  seek,  but  her  want  of  success  in  her  endeavours  to  obtain  work.  At  almost 
every  door  your  alms  are  solicited  in  the  shape  of  a purchase  of  some  little  article  by  a 
female,  who  urges  on  your  attention  the  claims  of  a sick  husband  or  children.  If  you  turn 
into  the  quarter  of  the  town  frequented  by  the  humbler  classes  alone,  the  demands  upon  your 
charity  are  not  the  less  numerous,  though,  perhaps,  less  importunate.  The  aged  -female 
seeks  relief  at  your  hands  as  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  herself;  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
and  the  blind,  here  collect  the  alms  of  those  little  removed  above  them  in  the  scale  of  human 
wretchedness. 

The  witnesses  almost  invariably  described  the  beggars  as  being  generally  persons  who  had, 
at  some  period,  maintained  themselves  in  honest  industry.  Some  few,  indeed,  have  been 
brought  up  in  this  habit,  from  their  infancy ; but  though  there  have  been  at  all  times  vast 
numbers  of  vagrants,  of  the. children  of  such  persons  few  now  pursue  the  same  course  of  life. 
They  have  descended  a step  lower  ! — their  daughters  have  become  prostitutes,  and  their  sons 
thieves.; (a)  they  are  outcasts  even  from  the  “ boccough’s”  dwelling ; the  beggars  can,  there- 
fore, never  become  a separate  class  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  stated  that  he  considered  that  an  habitual  beggar  could, 
upon  an  average,  obtain  as  much  as  2s.  a-day.  Another  stated  that  the  average  receipts  of  a 
woman  and  two  children  were  from  1 Os.  to  1.2s.  a-wcek,  and  some  statements  were  made  of  beggars 
earning  even  considerably  more  than  that  in  the  course  of  a single  day.  Upon  an  attentive 
consideration,  however,  of  the  question,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  think,  that  upon  a general 
average,  the  earnings  of  beggars  are  only  sufficient  to  obtain  for  them  the  most  wretched 
maintenance.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  rate  their  earnings  high  appear  to  be  influenced 
by  circumstances  which,  if  they  often  occurred,  would  soon  become  notorious,  aud  would 
effect  a much  more  extensive  influence  upon  the  lower  orders  generally,  and  the  habits  of  the 
beggars  themselves  in  particular,  than  is  now  to  be  discerned,  and  that  they  have  drawn 
conclusions  from  what  ought  to  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  In  the  second, 
the  fact  that  numbers  annually  withdraw  themselves  voluntarily  from  this  course  of  life  to 
pursue  a course  of  labour  and  confinement  upon  the  smallest  possible  allowance,  seems  of 
itself  a direct  refutation  of  any  such  supposition  as  - that  their  gains  are  either  large  or  easily 
made.  In  the  last  place,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  deem  it  right  to  record  the  result  of 
their  own  observation  while  visiting  the  poor.  Some  of  their  body  (b)  made  visits  to  some  of  the 
most  wretched  parts  of  the.  city,  where  they  were  informed  that  beggars,  and  the  very  poorest 
classes,  resided.  Their  first  visit  was  to  Fordham’s-alley,  in  the  Liberty,  and  in  regular  suc- 
cession they  entered  one  after  the  other  a large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  houses.  The 
hour  chosen  for  making  these,  visits  was  always  from  7 till  9 a.  m.  Upon  entering  the 
very  first  house  they  found  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  locked  and  untenanted,  and 
proceeding  up  stairs,  entered  the  front  room  on  the  first-floor;  its  dimensions  were  about 
9 feet  by  12,  the  light  struggled  for  admittance  through  a hole  in  the  wall,  where  once  had 
been  a window,  but  where  now  remained  little  else  hut  part  of  the  sash;  one  dirty  pane  of 
glass,  the  placo  for  the  others  being  occupied  partly  by  three  pieces  of  wood,  and  partly  by 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  pieces  of  paper,  which,  from  their  nature,  and  from  the  wide 
intervals  between  them,  formed  little  or  no  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Stretched  on  a litter,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  lay  a mother,  apparently  about 
50  years  of  age,  and  her  two  daughters ; their  emaciated  forms  bore  testimony  to  the 
assertion  that  they  had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  three  days;  for  bed-covering  they  had 
what  once  had  been  a rug,  but  which  now  possessed  hut.  little  resemblance  to  anything 
bearing  the  name,  yet  was  it  all  which  the  room  contained.  One  only  of  the  three  had 
a second  article  of  dress.  In  another  comer  was  a woman  too  ill  to  move,  with  two 
daughters,  who  received  at  the  Mendicity  their  daily  food,  and  an  allowance  amounting, 
in  the  whole,  to  2 s.  6d.  a-week.  An  old  woman,  whose  tattered  garments  and  squalid 
appearance  at  once  betokened  her  mendicant  profession,  occupied  another  little  heap  of 
straw.  Two  other  equally  wretched  objects  were  lying  on  the  floor.  The  mistress  of 
the  room  had  risen  to  prepare  a breakfast,  consisting  of  (for  seven  out  of  nine  individuals) 
three  potatoes  and  a piece  of  bread,  about  the  size  of  a penny  loaf.  The  whole  of  the 
furniture  in  this  abode  of  misery  consisted  of  an  old  table,  two  shelves,  an  earthenware  pan, 
a tea-pot,  and  a basin  which  contained  the  potatoes.  For  this  lodging  each  lodger  paid 
3d.  a-week,  the  rent  of  the  room  being  If.  The  poor  woman  who  hired  the  room  had,  till 
lately,  had  employment  as  an  occasions  servant,  but  being  out  of  work  was  not  less  an  object  of 
commiseration  than  her  lodgers;  she  was  in  arrear  If.  6 d.  For  rent,  and  had  been  diiven  to 
attempt  to  make  a livelihood  by  a profit  of  If.  a-week  out  of  her  room.  In  another  room  lay 
a poor  forlorn  creature,  who  declared  she  had  not  a friend  upon  earth.  She  was  a charwoman, 
hut  had  met  with  an  accident  from  being  run  against  by  a car ; one  of  her  legs  presented 
a frightful  cedematous  swelling,  and  there  she  lay  on  some  straw  worn  to  dust,  with  no  other 


(a)  See  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Michael  Farrell,  post  p.  41  a *. 

..  (h)  The  writer  of  this  Report,  and  Mr.  White,  Irish  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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covering  but  a piece  of  rug,  till  death  should  release  her  from  her  sufferings.  And  such  was 

Vagrancy  the  condition  of  almost  every  inhabitant  of  a street,  which  a witness,  who  had  passed  in  it 

AlfD  the  whole  of  his  life,  remembered  to  have  resounded  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  glad 

Mendicity.  sounds  of  industry,  but  where  now,  out  of  700  inhabitants,  not  six  families  maintained  them- 

selves  by  their  own  labour,  and  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  did  not,  after  a long 
personal  investigation,  discover  one  blanket.  Within  a recent  period  a considerable  number 
of  houses  had  been  pulled  down,  the  rest  were  ruinous  and  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  A 
complete  staircase  was  not  to  be  found,  and  in  attempting  to  gain  the  upper  rooms,  amid  the 
filth  and  darkness  which  prevailed,  the  greatest  care  was  necessary  to  clamber  up  by  the  help 
of  logs  of  wood,  which  formed  a substitute  for  the  usual  means  of  ascending : the  rere  of  one 
house  had  fallen  within  a few  days,  nearly  burying  alive  several  whole  families ; from  the 
ruins  suddenly  rushed  an  unfortunate  lodger,  pursued  by  the  landlord,  to  whom  he  owed 
a week's  rent ; — the  wall  being  now  rebuilt,  while  the  front  projected  at  the  top  nearly  a 
foot  from  its  perpendicular,  to  alter  which  there  was  no  intention.  Nor  are  these  solitary 
cases  confined  to  a single  street.  Months  would  not  have  sufficed  to  go  through  the  hundreds 
of  houses  whose  outward  appearance  was  no  better  than  those  of  Fordham’s-alley. 

Mr.  Farrell  declares  that  there  die  every  winter,  of  actual  want,  not  less  than  20  poor 
friendless  people.  Mr.  Sharpe  considers  the  numbers  to  be  not  less  than  100 ; but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  deny  credence  to  the  fact  universally  stated,  that  the  poor  will  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  privations,  miseries  in  England  quite  unheard  of,  before  they  will  openly  seek  the 
hand  of  charity.  It  is,  however,  indisputable,  that  some  beggars,  by  their  superior  address, 
obtain  more  than  many  labourers,  even  in  constant  employment,  can  earn  by  honest  industry. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  such  persons  accumulating  as  much  as  £30  or  £40  ; but  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  earnings  of  a beggar,  over  and  above  what  is  sufficient 
to  meet  his  immediate  and  most  pressing  necessities,  are  spent  in  the  whiskey  shops — another 
instance,  if  any  more  were  wanting,  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  vagrant  habits.  One  more 
proof  of  the  mischiefs  inflicted  on  society — the  temptation  to  steal  young  children  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  compassion — is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Farrell  as  sometimes  leading  to  the  com- 
mission of  that,  dreadful  crime.  Borrowing  a child  from  persons  unable  or  unwilling  to 
accompany  them,  is  proved  from  the  evidence  of  those  acquainted  with  the  fact : the  price 
paid  is  4 d.  a-day. 

The  transition  from  borrowing  to  stealing  is  soon  made ; yet  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  bear  unanimous  testimony,  that  even  the  most  habitual  beggars,  the  most  persevering 
impostors,  are  hardly  ever  concerned  in  thefts,  robberies,  or  similar  outrages,  upon  the  property 
or  persons  of  others.  In  fact  it  is  very  generally  known  that  persons  engaged  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  crimes  form  a totally  distinct  class  of  the  community. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  have  obtained  direct  testimony  as  to  the 
average  numbers  of  persons  in  the  families  of  beggars,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  poor  generally,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  opinions  which  were  generally 
entertained  on  this  subject  were  mere  guesses,  founded  upon  no  accurate  data ; they  there- 
fore again  recurred  to  the  Mendicity,  ana  upon  searching  the  books  the  materials  were  obtained 
for  constructing  the  two  following  Tables. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  Dublin 
Mendicity  Asylum,  from  1st  July  to  31st  December  1833,  with  the  Total  Number  of  their  Children; 
distinguishing  those  Children  who  accompanied  their'Parents,  and  for  whom  Admission  was  required 
and  granted,  from  those  for  whom  the  Parents  did  not  require  Admission. 


Heads 

Families. 

admitted  with 
Husbunds. 

Young 
Children 
admitted  with 
their  Parents. 

Adult 
Children 
admitted  with 
their  Patents. 

Total 

admitted. 

Children  for 
whom  their 
Parents  did 
not  require 
Admissiun. 

General 

Total. 

421 

8 

81 

3 

513 

843 

856 

Table  showing  the  Average  Number  of  Persons  in  every  Family  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the 
Dublin  Mendicity  Asylum,  from  the  1st  July  to  the  31st  December  1833,  distinguishing  Children 
who  accompanied  their  Parents  from  those  for  whom  their  Parents  did  not  require  Admission. 


Average  Number 
in  Family  admitted. 

Average  Number  of 
Children  not  admitted. 

Total  Average 
Number  in  Family. 

1‘21  or  1-J- 

•91  or  i 

2-03  or  2 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  apprehended  in  the  Streets  for  Begging,  and  sent  to  the  Cells 
in  the  House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  in  the  Year  1833,  distinguishing  Wives  apprehended  with  their 
Husbands,  and  Children  with  their  Parents. 


Number  of  Heads 
of  Families. 

Wives  apprehended 
with  their  Husbands. 

Children  apprehended 
with  their  Parents. 

. 

Total. 

3,151 

6 

759 

3,916 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  average  number  in  family  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution, 
even  including  those  children  who  are  settled  in  life,  is  only  two  and  a very  small  fraction; 
and  that  the  average  number  in  family  found  begging  and  apprehended  is  only  one  and  a 
fifth.  Both  of  which  averages  are  to  an  amazing  extent  below  that  which  is  usually  stated  as 
the  average  number  in  family  of  the  mendicant  poor,  and  the  proportion  of  children  begging 
in  tHe  streets  ; but  if  we  compare  this  with  the  average  number  in  family  of  those  relieved  by 
societies  which  exclude  beggars,  the  difference  will  appear  still  more  striking. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Tables  compiled  on  this  subject  and  inserted  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Report  on  the  respective  institutions : — • 


Name  of 
Institution. 

Number  of 
Families  upon 
which  the 
Average  is 
struck  in  1827. 

Number  of 
Families  upon 
which  the 
Average  is 
struck  in  1833. 

Average  Num- 
ber of  Persons 
in  every  100 
Families  in 
1827. 

Average  Num- 
ber of  Persons 
in  every  100 
Families  in 
1833. 

Excess  of 
Persons  in 
1827  over  1833 

100  Families. 

Excess  of 
Persons  per 
Cent,  in  1827. 

Room-keepers’  Society 

6,024 

10,415 

402 

354 

48 

131 

Charitable  Association 

2,260 

1,670 

398 

299 

99 

33 

Strangers’Fund  Society 

2,212 

2,991 

348 

290 

58 

20 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  much  surprised  upon  discovering  continual  diminution 
of  the  number-  in  family  of  the  poor  at  the  present  time ; and  in  my  Report  on  the  Charitable  In- 
stitutions of  Dublin,  I have  inserted  all  the  evidence  which  was  in  my  possession  at  the  time 
I completed  it.  Since  then  I have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  has  been  at 
any  former  period : the  only  author,  however,  that  I find  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  this 
subj  ec.t  is  Mr.  Whitclaw,  and  he  fully  corroborates  the  fact  of  this  diminution,  by  a statement 
which  shows  that,  in  the  year  1800,  the  number  of  persons  in  the  families  of  the  poor  was 
greater  than,  from  the  evidence  to  which  I have  referred,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  any  time 
within  the  last  seven  years.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Wakefield  he  says, (a)  “ In  the  year  1800  I 
took,  the  population  of  the  town  of  Bray  and  its  vicinity,  about  10  miles  south  of  Dublin,  with 
great  accuracy,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  souls,  and  afterwards  the  Protestant  population  of 
my  own  parish,  St.  Catherine,  consisting  of  nearly  the  same  number,  when  it  appeared  that  a 
natu  ral  family,  consisting  of  a father,  mother,  and  their  immediate  offspring,  amounted  on  an 
average  to  five  and  a half  in-  Bray,  but  in  the  liberty  parish  to  four  and  a half  only — a me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  effects  produced  by  intemperance,  profligacy,  and  perhaps  sedentary 
trades  in  a crowded  capital,  on  the  prolific  powers  of  man.’’  The  importance  to  be  attached 
to  this  evidence,  and  t.o  the  great  disproportion  between  different,  yet  not  far  removed,  classes 
of  the  poor,  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  comment. 

Besides  the  alms  given  in  the  streets,  there  are  some  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
small  pecuniary  weekly  allowances  to  beggars,  but  more  in  that  of  dispensing  food.  Now  it  is 
clearly  proved,  that  the  pressure  of  supporting  the  beggars  falls  heaviest  upon  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  The  rich  will  give  to  get  rid  of  importunity ; some,  indeed, 
from  a higher  motive ; hut  their  charity  is  mostly  diffused  through  the  medium  of  public 
institutions.  The  middling  classes  are,  however,  influenced  to  a much  greater  extent  by  a 
religious  desire  to  alleviate  the  misery  which  is  brought  directly  under  their  observation ; 
hence  considerable  sums  are  given  at  the  chapel  doors  to  the  beggars,  who  there  stand,  ready 
to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  on  the  charitable  and  humane.  Hence  the  generosity 
which  those  not  removed  a step  above  want  themselves  exhibit  towards  others,  whose  neces- 
sities they  imagine  to  be  greater  than  their  own. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  middling  classes  feel  most  severely  the  effects  of  the 
number  of  vagrants  who  infest  the  streets.  The  annoyance  to  which  their  customers  are 
subjected  has  been  found  so  serious  an  interruption  to  their  business,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  associate  together  in  great  numbers  of  small  bodies  to  appoint  and  pav  inefficient,  because 
not  legally  constituted,  inspectors  to  remove  beggars  from  their  doors — a plan  from  which  those 
who  do  not  contribute  derive  nearly  as  much  benefit  as  those  who  do,  and  which  inflicts  a most 
unreasonable  expense  of  from  £4  to  £5  per  annum,  and  upwards,  upon  the  public-spirited 
shopkeeper,  and  is  a direct  tax  upon  industry.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  examined  in  Dublin,  chosen  without  any 'reference 
to  their  opinions,  should  have  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  a legislative  provision  for  the 
poor. 

The  Mendicity  Institution  is  limited  in  its  object ; in  a great  measure  counteracted  by  the 
state  of  the  laws,  and  precarious  in  its  nature.  The  House  of  Industry  is  utterly  inadequate, 
as  a means  of  affording  relief ; actually  mischievous  in  its  vain  attempts  to  repress  mendicity. 

The  whole  legal  code  respecting  vagrancy  is  contradictory,  uncertain,  and  but  little  acted 
upon. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  some  more  specific  evidence 
seems  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  immediate  effect  which  the  statute  for  trans- 
porting vagrants  has  produced,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

'The  Assistant  Commissioners  have,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
from  which  the  following  Table  has  been  compiled : — 


(«}.“  An  Account  of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  Political,  by  Edward  Wakefield."  2 vols.  4to.  London,  1812, 
vol-  n.  p.  793. 
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It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  an  error  that  the  number  of  prosecutions,  or  of 
convictions,  is  any  evidence  of  the  number  of  vagrants,  or  that  the  fluctuation  in  tile  amount 
of  prosecutions  and  convictions  indicates  a corresponding  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  va- 
grants. Various  circumstances,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  general  state  of  the  country, 
may  have  produced  such  effects ; the  alterations  in  the  system  of  police  must  likewise  be  “ 
taken  into  account.  In  late  years,  too,  some  of  the  judges  have  strained  the  law  to  its  utmost 
possible  limit  to  ensure  the  acquittal  of  all  persons  committed  under  these  statutes,  and  a 
consequent  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  prosecute,  and  magistrates  to  commit  ■ 
but  more  particularly  on  the  part  of  grand  juries  to  present,  and  petit,  juries  to  convict.  The 
judges  now  hold  that  this  law  is  not  applicable  to  any  persons  having  any,  even  the  slightest 
ostensible  means  of  subsistence.  To  the  question,  “Do  you  know  what  the  prisoner  is  ?”  put  to 
a witness  Ibr  the  prosecution,  au  answer, — “ I have  seen  him  standing  in  the  market-place  with 
vegetables,”  is  sufficient  to  ensure  an  instant  acquittal,  whatever  circumstances  there  might  be 
to  warrant  his  being  considered  to  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  word  vagrant.  This  word 
is  now  hold  to  apply  to  persons  suspoctod  of  groat  crimes,  but  against  whom  there  is  not 
sufficient  legal  evidence  of  such  crimes,  and  who  have  no  ascertained  mode  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  who  are,  therefore,  presumed  to  live  by  dishonest  and  illegal  means. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  mischiefs  at  all  times  arising  from  attempts  made  to 
fit  to  the  temper  of  the  times  the  construction  of  laws  held  in  deserved  repugnance,  instead  of 
repealing  or  amending  them,  or  to  notice  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  even  this  modified 
interpretation  of  tho  Vagrant  Laws  now  adopted.  According  to  all  received  opinion  on  con- 
stitutional law,  in  England  at  least,  a man  is  cither  guilty  or  innocent ; there  suspicion  is  not 
evidence.  Trying  a man  for  being  suspected  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

It  is  a matter  of  no  small  importance  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  con- 
clusions as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  to 
ascertain  tho  extent,  not  merely  to  which  distress,  hut  likewise  mendicity  and  vagrancy  have 
prevailed  in  other  countries ; and  tho  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  remedying  the  former 
and  repressing  the  latter.  Tho  Appendix  to  tho  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
England  and  Wales  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  vagrancy  almost  in  every 
part  of  tho  kingdom  to  which  tho  valuable  inquiries  of  those  gentlemen  extended.  The 
most  satisfactory  evidence  is  given  to  prove  that  this  evil  has  arrived  at  its  present  height 
in  England,  not  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  poor  laws,  but  in  spite  of  them;  and  a 
reference  to  history  will,  it  is  very  confidently  asserted,  prove  that  if  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
vagrants  wore  not  taken  into  account  there  never  was  a period  at  which  this  evil  was  less 
extensively  felt  throughout  England  than  the  present.  According  to  Harrison  (a)  there  were 
hanged  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  72,000  thieves  and  hogues.  The  same  author 
complains  in  the  year  1577  that  so  few  rogues  were  punished  in  his  time.  His  complaint 
may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  the  great  number  of  rogues ; but  facts  stated  by  himself 
disprove  his  charge  of  want  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  statute  of  James  I. 
(6)  for  building  houses  of  correction,  and  requiring  a nocturnal  privy  search  to  he  made  twice 
a-ycar  for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  was  then  in  force.  Yet  Harrison  computes  the  gipsies 
alone  as  amounting  to  no  less  than  10,000. 

In  the  year  1595  Queen  Elizabeth  proclaimed  martial  law  against  vagrants,  (c)  By  her 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  18th  July,  in  that  year,  she  appointed  Sir  Henry  Wylford,  her 
provost-marshal,  authorizing  him  " by  law  martial  to  causo  them  to  be  executed  on  the 
gallows  or  gibbet.” 

Two  years  afterwards  she  made  another  attempt,  (d)  and  it  was  enacted  that  every  rogue, 
vagabond,  or  sturdy  beggar,  that  should  be  taken  vagrant,  should  he  stripped  naked  and 
openly  whipped  till  his  body  be  bloody ; and  in  four  years  afterwards  was  passed  that  cele- 
brated statute  («)  which  Brut  gave  aright  to  thepoor  to  demand  relief ; but,  looking  at  the  state 
of  the  times,  comparing  it  with  the  character  of  the  Government  of  that  day  and  the  poli- 
tical opinions  then  entertained,  can  there  be  the  slightest  room  to  doubt  that  the  first  thing 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  tho  framers  of  that  measure  was  the  repressing  the  enormous  evils 
of  a largo  vagrant  population  ? ' . ‘ 

That  it  was  long  before  this  statute  had  any  material  effect  in  correcting  evils  which  bad 
existed  for  ages,  is  merely  to  assert  that  it  was  a human  institution,  extremely  defective  in  its 
provisions,  administered  by  men,  and  intended  to  affect  men.  The  proclamations  that  were 
made,  the  votes  of  Parliament  that  were  agreed  to,  the  Acts  of  the  municipal  authorities  that 
were  passed  during  the  succeeding  50  years,  still  directed  against  the  same  evil,  merely  prove 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  failed  in  converting  families  that  had  been  educated  to  no  employ- 
ment, save  that  of  begging,  no  habits  except  those  of  idleness,  into  honest,  laborious,  and  inde- 
pendent citizens  : but  as  we  approach  a period  of  history  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  find 
that,  during  the  50  years  following  tho  period  just  mentioned,  the  cry  of  distress  was  but  little 
beard.  The  beggar  and  the  vagrant  wore  hardly  known.  . 

In  the  year  1706  (f)  we  ogam  hear  of  the  great  number  of  beggars,  as  being mot  only  a great 
scandal  to  Christianity,  but  also  to  the  Government;  so  troublesome  in  and  about  the  city, 
that  seldom  anybody  could  stop  a moment  to  talk  about  business  without  being  interrupted 
by  some  of  them,  who  were  also  a very  great  hindemuce  to  shopkeepers,  and  many  other 
persons,  at  whoso  doors  or  shops  they  were  continually  begging  all  the  day  long,  and  often- 
times gave  ill  words  if  any  refused  to  give  them. 
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In  the  year  1714  the  corporation  of  London  issued  a proclamation,  (a)  by  way  of  a warning 
not  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  then  Vagrant  Act;  but  how  different  is  its  style  from  the 
threatenings  and  complaints  to  be  found  in  similar  documents  of  a previous  age. 

About  10  years  afterwards  ( b ) was  published  one  of  the  earliest  text-books  extant  on  the 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  The  author  says,  “ We  have  swarms  of  poor  still,  and  young 
lusty  beggars,  (those  spectncula  opprobrii  in  a well  regulated  state,)  make  up  a considerable 
part  of  our  people."  (c)  . 

It  would  be  needlessly  swelling  this  Report  to  notice  the  various  publications  which,  during 
the  last  century,  literally  deluged  the  press  relative  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  the  evils  of 
vagrancy — the  ablest  are  those  of  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  controversy  respecting 
the  utility  of  workhouses  was  long,  and  enlisted  many  very  able  writers : but  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  nearly  set  at  rest ; the  fact  being  almost  indisputably  ascertained  that  the  state 
of  vagrancy,  so  much  complained  of  in  England,  was  chiefly  confined  to  places  where  the 
poor  laws  were  least  understood  and  worst  administered,  or  where  no  efliciont  workhouse 
system  was  in  force. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  the  year  1796,  treated  it  as  a generally  assumed  fact,  (d) 
that  above  20,000  individuals  rise  every  morning  in  this  great  metropolis  without  knowing 
how,  or  by  what  means,  they  are  t.o  be  supported  during  the  passing  day,  or  where  they  are 
t.o  lodge  on  the  succeeding  night.  He  urges  this  as  a proof  of  the  great  distress  existing  in 
London ; and  as  he  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  treats  the  subject  in  anything  like  a statis- 
tical point  of  view,  his  language  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  teaching  us  what  is  the  proper 
value  to  be  set  on  the  language  made  use  of  by  authors  when  speaking  of  the  “great  dis- 
tress” felt  in  England,  the  “ great  number  of  beggars”  in  London,  and  similar  expressions. 
Without  such  a guide  the  most  dangerous  ertors  would  arise  in  attempting  to  institute  a com- 
parison between  the  extent  of  distress,  of  mendicity,  or  vagrancy  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Similar  expressions  may  be  used  calculated  to  convey  similar  ideas,  but  intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  a widely  different  state  of  things.  A reader,  therefore,  perusing  a statement  that 
in  England,  where  the  benefits  of  the  poor  laws  are  in  active  operation,  there  has  always  ex- 
isted “ very  great  distress,”  and  that  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  provision,  there  has  always 
existed  “ very  great  distress,”  might  readily  leap  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  poor  laws 
have  been  tried  and  found  ineffectual  in  the  former  kingdom,  and  ought  not  to  bo  introduced 
into  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  have  thus  fallen  into  error.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
views  with  horror  the  fact  of  there  being  not  less  than  20,000  persons,  out  of  a population  of 
nearly  1,000,000,  or  two  per  cent.,  in  a state  of  destitution.  What  language  could  he  have 
adopted  to  paint  the  state  of  Dublin,  where,  out  of  a population  of  about  212,000,  there  are, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shore,  (e)  “ 40,000  or  50,000  so  destitute  in  Dublin,  who  know  not 
in  the  morning  how  they  will  obtain  support  in  the  day,”  not  two  but  22  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  ! A similar  piece  of  evidence  likewise  throws  great  light  on  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  complaints  of  the  number  of  beggars.  At  the  time  when  these  complaints 
were  at  the  highest,  so  great  did  the  grievance  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a grant  of  £500  was  voted  to  a gentleman  for  making  inquiries ; and  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  subsequently  appointed  to  prosecute  them  further.  After  sitting 
during  two  sessions  of  Parliament  they  made  a Report,  (f)  in  which  they  state,  “ that  of  the 
number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  a probable  conjecture  only  can  be  formed. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  extremely  active  in  the  department  of  inquiry  about  mendicity, 
stated  them  13  years  ago  at  15,000,  of  which  5,300  were  Irish;  but  the  committee  will  have 
occasion  to  refer,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  Report,  to  a statement  which  will  show  the  pro- 
bability of  the  number  being  considerably  more.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  certainty  to  which  number  the  committee  refer,  than  which 
they  suppose  the  actual  number  to  be  considerably  more ; whether  they  consider  it  probable 
that  the  gross  number  of  beggars  is  considerably  more  than  15,000,  or  that  of  the  15,000 
beggars,  the  number  of  Irish  is  considerably  more  than  5,300. 

“ The  Statement”  to  which  they  refer  relates  only  to  the  Irish  poor.  It  is  as  follows: — 
“ One  class  of  paupers  is  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  a special  statement  to  the  House  respecting  them.  We  allude  to  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  in  which  part  of  the  kingdom  there  are  no  laws  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor.  Some  of  these  come  to  England,  chiefly  to  London,  or  to  places  near  to  it,  in  search 
of  work  at  a particular  season  of  the  year,  and  frequently  do  not  return.  Much  pains,  by  very 
particular  inquiries,  were  taken  in  the  year  1815,  by  a remarkably  humane  gentleman,  to 
ascertain  the  number  in  London  only,  distinguishing  the  parishes,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
6,876  adults,  and  7,288  children,  were  then  found,  making  a total  of  14,164. 

“ These  are  not  all  mendicants;  but  it  has  been  stated  by  a gentleman,  who  gave  that 
evidence,  since  his  examination,  that  there  were  few  of  that  number  who  had  not  themselves 
begged,  or  employed  some  in  their  families.”  _ The  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement  as  to  the  number  of  mendicants,  and  the  qualification  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, seem  to  deprive  it  of  every  value  in  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  beggars.  It  is 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  Irish  poor,  but  it  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  disbelieving  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Martin,  whose  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  considerable  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  number  of  beggars  in  London  in  the  year  1803  to  have  been 


(a)  Acta  Civ.  Lond.  xii.  die  Octobris  1714. 

® » ™ega!-  the.  Poor,”  by  S.  C„  Esq.,  London,  8vo.,  1725.  (c)  Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  4. 

W Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,"  by  a Magistrate.  London,  8yo.  1796  n 39 
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] 5,000,  this  would  be  about  one  and  a half  per  cent.,  which  is  considered  a monstrous  evil;  but 
it  has  been  already  shown  that,  the  numbers  in  Dublin  at  the  same  period  were  three  per  cent. ; 
the  proportion  being  double.  If,  however,  the  5,300  Irish  are  deducted  from  the  gross  number 
of  beggars  in  London,  the  proportion  to  the  population  will  be  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and 
the  proportion  less  than  one- third  that  in  Dublin. 

There  is  another  test  by  which  the  relative  proportions  of  the  numbers  of  beggars  in  the 
respective  cities  may  be  tried,  that  is,  by  the  number  apprehended  at  the  instancy  of  the 
Mendicity  Societies. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  effect  of  their  exertions: — 


Year. 

Committed. 

Discharged. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Constables 
employed. 

Annual  Average 
Number  of 

committed,  in 
iroportiun  to  each 
Constable 
employed. 

Observations. 

1818 

385] 

8 

48 

No  record  now  remaining 

1819 

5S0 

6 

96 

of  the  numbers  discharged 

1820 

359 

6 

59 

in  each  separate  year  prior 

1821 

324 

i. 

2,323 

6 

54 

1822 

287 

6 

47 

1823 

193 

7 

27 

1824 

195 

7 

27 

1825 

381 

421 

802 

7 

54 

1826 

300 

216 

516 

7 

42 

1827 

403 

385 

788 

7 

57 

1828 

786 

566 

1,352 

5 

157 

1829 

602 

561 

1,163 

3 

200 
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There  is  this  difference,  among  others,  between  the  Association  for  Suppressing  Mendicity 
in  London  and  that  in  Dublin ; that  in  the  former  constables  were  appointed  for  the  appre- 
hension of  beggars,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  street  inspectors  are  not  constables;  their  duty 
is  limited  to  pointing  out  persons  in  the  act  of  begging  to  the  police — a system  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  presents  far  less  facilities  for  their  apprehension  than  that  adopted  in 
London.  In  Dublin,  likewise,  the  number  of  street  inspectors  has  been  generally  only  two, 
latterly  only  one,  and  never  exceeded  three.  The  number  of  constables  employed  by  the 
London  Mendicity  Society  has  been  eight,  but  generally  upon  comparing  this  with  a similar 
Table  for  the  Dublin  Society,  that  the  number  apprehended  by  each  Dublin  street  inspector, 
and  committed,  bears  the  following  proportion  to  the  number  apprehended  by  each  London 
constable  and  committed. 


1823  . . 

. . 23B- 

to 

1 

1824  . . 

. . 31-J-? 

to 

1 

1825  . . 

. , 26£ 

to 

1 

1826  . . 

• • 44* 

to 

1 

1827 

. . 30}  J- 

to 

1 

1828  . . 

• - 8H* 

to 

1 

1929  . . 

• • 6±H 

to 

1 

Again,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  prepared  the  following  Table  of  the  cases  regis- 
tered by  the  Mendicity  Association  in  London  from  the  documents  of  that  institution,  for  the 
purpose  as  well  of  showing  the  proportion  of  Irish  to  English  beggars,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  cases  actually  registered. 


Years. 

Cases  Registered. 

Country. 

London. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Not 

ascertained 

Total. 

1818 

1,081 

720 

927 

129 

427 

3,284 

1819 

1,525 

845 

1,561 

201 

326 

224 

4,682 

1820 

1,922 

622 

1,417 

159 

364 

62 

4,546 

1821 

932 

472 

593 

115 

180 

47 

2,339 

1822 

1,105 

813 

90 

188 

39 

2,235 

1823 

656 

167 

434 

58 

146 

32 

1,492 

1824 

636 

179 

416 

47 

136 

27 

1,441 

1825 

478 

159 

294 

46 

81 

38 

1,096 

1826 

345 

114 

276 

33 

65 

833 

1827 

267 

211 

207 

26 

95 

806 

1828 

590 

231 

279 

59 

115 

10 

1,284 

1829 

295 

156 

127 

28 

62 

3 

674 

1830 

304 

257 

172 

30 

48 

37 

848 

1831 

536 

342 

275 

36 

55 

41 

1,285 

1832 

337 

346 

249 

26 

46 

36 

1,040 

1833 

231 

149 

136 

31 

35 

42 

624 

I N 
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Consequently  of  Irish,  in  proportion  to  Engligh  beggars  in  London,  there  were,  in — 


1818  . 

1819  . 

1820  . 
1821  . 
1822  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 

1825  . 


. 51  AW  Per  cent. 

664-1? 

■ 5544* 

42*Vr 

73*** 

52*44 
51r*s- 
46W? 


1S26  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 
1S29  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 


And  comparing  this  Table  to  the  similar  one  already  inserted  in  this  Report  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  taking  100  beggars  in  London,  and  100  beggars  in  Dublin,  it  appears  that  in  each 
100  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  London  to  English  in  Dublin  is  as  follows : — 


1824  . 

• • 6f**4f  to  1 

1829  . 

• - 5*****  to  1 

1825  . 

• • 13t*v  to  1 

1830  . 

• • 7-H44*  to  1 

1S26  . 

. . 6***  to  1 

1831  . 

. . 18****  to  1 

1827  . 

• - 5AVtWo  1 

1832  . 

• . 7/vVAVo  1 

1828  . 

. . 8*44  to  1 

1833  . 

- • 6TVr’A  to  1 

• 60tW  per  cent. 

43wv 

, 33*4* 

• 28/W 

som 

31444 

36*** 

35  H 


And,  lastly,  that  the  proportion  of  Irish  beggars  in  Dublin  to  English  beggars  in  London, 
out  of  every  hundred  of  one  or  other,  is  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Irish  in  Dublin. 

English  in  London, 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

1824 

9l**4 

48**4 

1825 

96  AW 

53**4 

1826 

89*44* 

39*4* 

1827 

91*14* 

56*4* 

1S28 

96  - A 

1829 

9*  *4*4 

71*4* 

1830 

95-AVr 

69*4* 

1831 

9S  AW 
95  rVW 
94  *4* 

68*** 

1832 

1833 

64  A 

-ine  mumper  oi  persons  relieved  by  tbe  Mendicity  Society  in  the  year  1833,  all  of  whom 
maybe  considered  vagrant  poor,  was  4,986,  and  the  number  apprehended  at  the  instance  of 
the  society,  only  employing  one  street  inspector,  was  3,719— in  all  8,705 ; yet  are  the  streets 
so  much  infested  that,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  employ  persons  to  remove  the  beggars  Horn  their  doors.  The  most  important 
question  however  yet  remains— to  what  extent  is  the  number  of  beggars  a proof  of  real  distress? 
10  this  (a)  Mr.  Abbott  gives  an  answer  which  appears  decisive.  He  states  facts,  which  show, 
bevond  fbp.  nnttRiVi  1 tir  a. n , . • ’ ’ 


,iU  f "Ar*  .f:°Dott  gw®8  an  answer  which  appears  decisive.  He  states  facts,  which  show, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt,  that  the  number  of  vagrant  poor  fluctuates  in  almost  exact 
proportion  with  the  pressure  of  actual  misery  among  the  poor. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  Scotland.  At  a very  early 
period  m the  history  of  this  country,  measures  were  adopted  for  the  punishment  of  vagrancy, 
and  tor  the  relief  of  the  poor;  the  latter,  however,,  until  a very  short  time  before  the  legis- 
lative  union,  were  of  a nature  little  understood,  and  less  acted  on.  Accordingly  the  state  of 
'■otland  is  thus  described  by  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun : — 

•c  From  unwholesome  food  diseases  are  so  multiplied  among  the  poor  people,  (b)  that  if 
ne  course  be  not  taken,  this  famine  ma.v  -nrnhahlv  Lp  ii f . :„.i  tu. t.a. 


-ouuouo  au  iuluuluicu  amuiig  me  poor  PL , ... 

some  course  be  not  taken,  this  famine  may  probably  he  followed  by  a plague;  and  then  what 
man  is  there,  even  of  those  who  sit  in  Parliament,  that  can  be  sure  he  will  escape  ? 

“ And  whatman  is  there  in  this  nation,  if  he  have  any  compassion,  who  must  not  grudge 
himself  every  nice  bit,  and  every  delicate  morsel  he  puts  in  his  mouth,  when  he  considers  that 
so  many  are  already  dead  and  so  many  at  that  minute  struggling  with  death,  not  for  want  of 
bread,  but  of  grams,  which,  I am  credibly  informed,  have  been  eaten  by  some  families,  even 
1 8 P*ecedl?£  years  of  scarcity.  And  must  not  every  unnecessary  branch  of  our  expense, 
Z finery  “ houses,  clothes,  or  equipage,  reproach  us  with  our  barbarity  so  long 

* WS  endowments,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  our  own  and  fellow- citizens, 

perish  for  want  of  things  absolutely  necessary  to  life?  But  not  to  insist  any  more  upon  the 
a CakTmty’  Thich)  if  drawn  in  proper  colours,  and  only  according  to 
the  precise  truth  of  things,  must  cast  the  mind  of  all  honest  men  into  those  convulsions  which 
ought  necessarily  to  be  composed  before  they  can  calmly  consider  of  a remedy,  and  because 
^partumlaw  of  this  great  distress  are  sufficiently  known  to  all ; I shall  proceed  to  say  that 
tb?S/ttrhhS’  UP0X1  great  WaVt  of  }read>  oeeasioned  by  the  continued,  bad  seasons  of 
is  and  the  three  preceding  years,  the  evil  be  greater  and  more  pressing  than  at  any  time  in 
our  days,  yet  there  have  always  been  in  Scotland  such  numbers  of  poor  as  by  no  regulations 

PT  and^is  country  has  always  swanned  with  such  numbers 

01  idle  vagabonds  as  no  law  could  ever  restrain. 

And  again  the  same  author  says : — 

th!S  in,Scotla.I1f  > W * great  many  poor  taffies  very  meanly  pro- 

7'*  °*ers,  who,  ?y  living  upon  bad  food,  fall  into  various 
diseases,  200,086  people  heggmg  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous, 

»*^*^A1*<***LL». 
1698  ; ^e^o^Dis^mrse^pp^'e'sf  ^ Seetland,”  written  in  the  year  1698.  Edinburgh,  Umo, 

(c)  “ Discourses  touching  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,"  p.  24. 
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assert,  that  the  revival  of  a domestic  slavery  would  be  an  evil  less  intolerable  than  that,  of  a 
large  vagrant  population,  destitute  of  any  provision  for  them. 

Yet  at  this  time  laws  were  not  wanting,  (a)  requiring  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  but  they  remained  a dead  letter  in  the  statute 
book.  The  general  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Laws  was  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  if  the  contributions  fell  short,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  an  assessment. 

The  extent  of  difficulty  which  human  exertion,  in  a good  cause,  is  capable  of  surmounting,  is 
well  shown  by  the  different  condition  which  Scotland  now,  and  for  many  years,  has  presented. 

At  the  period  above  spoken  of,  the  law  requiring  an  assessment,  to  be  made  where  sufficient 
money  could  not  be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  had  been  recently  re-enacted.  Desire 
to  avoid  the  assessment,  doubtlessly,  had  its  influence  in  inducing  the  rich  to  exert  themselves 
in  aid  of  their  suffering  fellow -countrymen. (6)  But  if  the  evil  ofpauperism  be  less  prevalent 
in  Scotland  than  in  England  or  Ireland,  it  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  excellent  adap- 
tation of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  inha- 
bitants, rather  than  to  the  nature  and  superiority  of  its  poor  laws. 

In  fact,  in  many  essential  particulars,  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  so  defective,  that 
they  have  never  been,  except  very  partially,  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect ; and  to  this 
the  great  number  of  beggars,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  parochial  poor,  may  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  attributed.  "The  average  expense  of  each  pauper,”  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  (c) 

" is  about  £3  sterling  annually.  They  constitute  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  population,  and, 
accordingly,  their  number  in  Scotland  being  36,097,  the  total  expense  of  maintaining  them  is 
£108,291  sterling.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  mendicity  very  much  prevails.  The 
country  reporters  state,  and  it  is  the.  fact,  that  the  country  is  everywhere  iufested  with  strolling 
beggars .”  In  a note,  he  observes,  that  “ begging,  whether  licensed  or  otherwise,  is  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland;  hut  the  practice  of  granting  badges,  as  a licence  to  beg, 
still  obtains  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  Royal  Burghs.  * * * The  Act, 

Charles  II.  c.  18, 1672,  which  provides  for  the  erection  of  work  and  correction  houses  through- 
out Scotland,  permits  begging  by  such  of  the  poor  as  are  unable  to  work  from  age  and  in- 
firmities, and  could  not  be  accommodated  in  those  houses.  It  ordains,  that  if  the  contribu- 
tions at  the  parish  kirk  ‘ be  not  sufficient  to  entertain  them,  that  they  give  them  a badge  or 
ticket  to  ask  alms  at  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  parish ; only  without 
the  bounds  thereof  they  are  not  to  beg.’  ” 

“ This  statute(d)  specifies  32  towns  where  such  houses  are  to  he  erected,  but  has  not  been 
put  into  execution,  arid  there  are  few  workhouses  in  Scotland,  but  where  they  have  been  esta- 
blished, they  are  appropriated  to  the  helpless  poor;  and  houses  of  correction  for  vagabonds, 
termed  Bridewells,  of  which  there  are  four  in  Scotland,  have  been  erected  under  different 
enactments.” 

Upon  referring  to  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  great  work  upon  Scotland,  it  would  appear  that  this 
country  is  “ inundated  with  Irish  vagrants.”  It  is  there  stated,  that  " the  great  road  from 
Portpatrick  to  Dumfries  is  constantly  swarming  with  Irish  beggars. ”(e)  To  a person  knowing 
Ireland,  there  appears  some  little  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  it  is  only  quoted  to  prove 
the  injury  sustained  by  other  countries,  by  the  poor  of  Ireland  having  no  provision  for  them  in 
their  own  country. 

In  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  hardly  any  country  where  the  care  of  the  poor  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Government,  and  where  laws  have  not  been  passed,  making  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  really  distressed  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the  correction  of  the  idle  and  sturdy  beggar, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  vagrant.  So  many  authors  have  commented  upon  the  laws  relating 
to  the  poor  in  Holland,  that  some  notice  of  them  may  be  expected  here.  They  are  scattered 
through  a great  variety  of  Edicts,  the  Statute  Books  of  the  Netherlands^)  and  Flanders (g), 
being  nearly  as  voluminous  as  those  of  England.  In  the  year  1531,  Charles  V.,upon  his  visit 
to  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  issued  a decree,  and  "to  the  end  that  it  might  be  kept  in 
force  and  executed  against  all  who  should  contravene  its  provisions,  commanded  it  to  be  repub- 
lished every  six  months.”(fi)  It,  recites  that " the  poor  of  the  provinces  are  now  increased,  and 
much,  more  in  number  than  they  used  to  be ; that,  by  experience,  it  has  been  found  that  many 
abuses  have  arisen  from  suffering  them  to  beg,  particularly  that  it  fixes  them  in  idleness,  (which 
is  the  beginning  of  all  evil,)  and  that  neither  they  nor  their  children  follow  any  trade  or  method 
of  getting  their  living,  but  are  thuB  led  into  base  actions  and  a wicked  manner  of  life,  &c.  &c. : 
and  then  enacts  " that  persons  begging,  or  otherwise  offending  against  this  law,  shall  for  the 
first  offence  be  imprisoned,  and  for  the  second  be  whipped:  that  all  the  poor  residing  in  the 
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but  a very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a country.  And  though  the  number  of  them  be  per- 
haps double  to  what  it  was  formerly  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times 
there  have  been  about  100,000  of  these  vagabonds  who  have  lived,  without  any  regard  or  .sub- 
jection, either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  God  and  nature.”  He  proceeds  to 


(a)  “ Inquiry  concerning  Ihe  Poor,”  by  John  Macfarlane,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1782.  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland  relative  to  the  Poor,”  by  A.  Dunlop,  jun.,  Esq.,  Advocate.  “Encyclopaedia  Edinensis. 
Tit.Poor. 

(by  “ Encyclopaedia  Edinensis.”  Tit.  Poor.  , ,, 

(c)  “General  Report  of  the  Agricultural  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement,  under  the  direction  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  the  President.  Edinburgh,  3 vols.  8vo.,  1814,  vol.  iii„  p.  363. 

(d)  “ General  Report  of  Scotland.”  Vol.  iii.  pp.  365,  366. 

(fl)  “Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,”  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Vol.  iii.  p.  139.  T r, 

(/)  Placcaeten,  Ordonnantien,  Landt-Chartres,  &c.  By  de  Prjncen  van  dese  Nederlanden  aen  de  Inghese- 
tenen  van  Brabandt,  Vlaenderen,  ende  audere  provincien,  &u.  &u.  &c.  Folio.  Antwerpen,  ende  Brusseie. 
(g)  Placcaeten  von  Vlaenderen,  ende  by  de  Princen  van  dese  Nederlanden,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Folio.  Ghent. 
(A)  Placcaeten  von  Vlaenderen,  Bouck  iii.  Rubrica  i.  Ordon.  19.  Angaende  de  onderlunghe  ende  mutuele 
vriendschap  van  den  landen  van  herwaertsouere.  Ghegeuen  te  Brussule  den  7 van  Octobre^n  naer  1531. 
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provinces  one  whole  year  must  remain  where  settled,  and  there  receive  the  relief  that  may  be 
Vagrancy  ordered  them.  Parents  are  forbid  to  allow  their  children  to  beg.  The  Chief  Officers  and 
and  Magistrates  of  all  cities,  towns,  &c.,  are  to  appoint  one  or  more  subordinate  officers  to  appre- 

■ Mendicity.  bend  all  offenders.  For  the  support  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  others  not  able  to  get  their  bread, 
and  not  having  anything  to  live  upon,  a common  fund  is  to  be  made  from  all  poor  houses,  &c. 
boxes  are  to  be  placed  in  every  church,  and  the  magistrates  are  to  appoint  deputies  to  make 
collections  from  house  to  house.  The  poor  are  to  be  registered,  and  relieved  with  money, 
bread,  and  other  necessaries,  regard  being  had  to  their  condition  and  character.  The  sick  and 
infirm,  and  lying-in  women,  are  to  be  visited  and  supplied  with  what  they  require.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  taught  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Command- 
ments, and  taken  to  mass  and  vespers  every  Sunday,  and  put  to  trades  or  service.  Complaints 
may  be  made  by  the  poor  of  any  neglect  to  the  officers  or  clergy,  who  are  to  inquire  into 
them.  And,  to  the  end  that  this  system  of  charity  may  be  maintained  for  ever,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  officers  and  magistrates  are  authorized  to  make  additional 
regulations  which  they  may  be  convinced  will  serve  for  the  better  advancement  of  charity.” 

In  the  year  1534(a)  amendments  were  made  to  this  Edict;  but  disputes  having  arisen 
among  the  officers  who  obtained  the  name  of  charity-masters,  a long  explanatory  decree  was 
issued  by  the  Emperor,  in  1538(6),  by  which  all  disputes  arc  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Council.  It  commands  that  no  alms  be  given  to  drunkards,  gamblers, 
vagrants,  &c.,  except  articles  of  the  greatest  necessity,  and  those  only  to  their  wives  and 
children ; and  that  all  idle  persons  ( particularly  the  strong)  shall  be  compelled  to  work.  The 
clergy  in  their  sermons,  and  notaries  when  called  in  to  make  wills,  are  to  exhort  people  to 
be  charitable.  It  was  soon  after  more  particularly  required(c)  that  the  able-bodied  poor 
, should  be  employed  in  cleansing  the  streets,  repairing  the  city  walls,  beating  hemp,  & c.,  and 

additional  articles(ii)  were  issued  in  1552.  Postlethwayt(e)  quotes  part  of  the  Edict  of 
1531  with  great  correctness,  and  parts  of  two  others,  dated  March  19th,  1G14,  and  Juno  25th, 
1649  ; but  I have  been  unable  to  discover  these  two  among  the  Placcaeten,  or  any  reference 
to  them  in  any  index.  By  the  latter,  he  says,  it  is  enacted  "That  every  town,  village,  and 
parish  shall  support  its  own  poor  out  of  the  income  of  the  charitable  foundations ; and,  in 
case  these  means  shall  fall  short,  then  the  magistrates  shall  maintain  them  at  the  general 
expense  of  the  inhabitants,  as  can  most  conveniently  he  done, — provided  always  that  the  poor 
be  obliged  to  work  and  labour.”  Besides  those  to  which  I have  referred,  many  Ordonnances 
were  published  between  the  years  1531  and  1765,  having  for  their  object  the  repression  of 
vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  poor.  The  last  of  these 
Ordonnances  commands(/)  " that  every  town,  parish,  and  village  shall  support  its  own  poor 
who  are  sick  and  incapable  of  work,  from  the  revenues  of  the  table  of  charities ; and,  if  the 
said  revenues  be  not  sufficient,  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  masters  of  the  poor  shall  concert 
among  themselves  the  most  proper  means  that  shall  be  the  least  burdensome  to  the  towns 
and  the  country,  and  supply  what  may  be  wanting  for  the  support  of  the  poor ; in  case  they 
find  it  necessary  to  lay  some  new  imposition  for  this  purpose  on  the  inhabitants,  in  the  shape 
of  a domiciliary  tax,  they  shall  first  apply  for  permission ; and  they  shall  perform  their  duties 
gratuitously.”  Mr.  Anderson,  (g)  after  noticing  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Charles  V.,  says, 
“ But  since  those  old  times,  Holland  has  so  greatly  improved  in  their  methods  of  provision  for 
helpless  poor,  and  the  forcing  idle  ones  to  labour,  as  to  make  their  regulations  a pattern  for  all 
nations  upon  earth.  It  will  be  observed,  upon  a perusal  of  these  decrees,  that  a dear  right  to 
relief  is  given  to  the  poor;  but  the  assessing  system,  though  loug  previously  adopted  by  corpo- 
rations and  other  municipal  authorities,  was  not  introduced  by  law  till  the  year  1765.”  To  the 
effect  produced  by  these  laws,  many  of  our  most  distinguished  authors  speak  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Captain  Graunt,  commenting  upon  the  necessity  of  poor  laws  as  a means  of  repressing 
mendicity,  says,  “To  this  some  may  object, (A)  that  beggars  are  now  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions,  whereas  in  the  other  way  the  same  must  be  done  by  general  tax,  and  conse- 
quently the  objects  of  charity  would  be  removed  and  taken  away.” 

"For  which,  I answer,  that  in  Holland,  though  nowhere  fewer  beggars  appear  to  charm  up 
commiseration  in  the  credulous,  yet  nowhere  is  there  greater  or  more  frequent  charity.”  Sir 
William  Temple,  speaking  of  the  same  nation,  says,  “ Charity  seems  to  be  very  natural  among 
them,(i)  though  it  be  regulated  by  orders  of  the  country,  and  not  usually  movecl  by  the  common 
objects  of  compassion.  But  it  is  seen  in  the  admirable  provisions  that  are  made  out  of  it  for 
all  sorts  of  persons  that  can  want,  or  ought  to  be  kept  in  a Government”  Sir  Josiah  Child, (A) 

(а)  Placcaelen  von  Brabant,  Deel.  iii.  Bouck  i.  tytel  1,  Raeckende  die  Charitaete,  capp.  i.  1 Martii  1534. 

(б)  Placcaeten  von  Brabant,  Deel.  iii.  Bouck  i.  tytel  i.  Raeckende  die  Charitaete,  capp.  ii.  Additie  of  te  niev.e 
ordonnantie  op  het  stuck  van  de  Charitaet  voor  de  Stadt  Brussele,  3 Jan.  1538. 

(c)  Placcaeten  von  Brabant,  Deel.  iii.  Bouck  i.  tytel  1.  Raeckende  die  Charitaete,  cap.  iii.  Ordonnantie 
verclaerende  ende  amplierende  eenight  Articulen  van  den  Placcaerte  van  den  3 Jan.  1538,  op  het  feyt  vande 
Charitaet  ende  arme  luyden  der  Sladt  Brussele,  24  Jan.  1541. 

(d)  Placcaeten  von  Brabant,  Deel.  iii.  Bouck  i.  tytel  1.  Raeckende  die  Charitaete,  capp.  iv.  Ordonnantie 
ghemaecht  by  forme  van  additie  op  den  voorghemelden  Placcaerte  van  den  3 Jan.  1538—26  Ap.  1552. 

(e)  “ Dictionary  of  Commerce,”  by  Malachi  Postlethwayt,  London,  2 vols.  fol.,  1 774,  vol.  2.  tit.  Poor. 

(/)  Placcaeten  von  Brabant,  Deel.  ix.  tittel  iv.  Raeckende  de  Vagabonden,  Bedelaers,  ende  Landtloopers, 

capp.  vi.  Pl'accaet  Raeckende  de  Ledighangers,  Bedelaers,  Vagabonden,  ende  Landtloopers,  21  Dec.  1765. 

(g)  “ Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of.  the  Origin  of  Commerce.”  London,  4 vols.  4to.,  1787, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55. 

(6)  “ Natural  and  Political  Observations,  mentioned  in  a following  Index,  and  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality,” by  Capt.  John  Graunt,  P.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  printed  by  the  Royal  Society,  London,  8vo.,  1676, 
p.  28.  This  work  was  first  published  in  4to.  in  1661-2. 

(0  “ Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  o(  the  Netherlands,"  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart.,  Am- 
bassador  at  the  Hague  in  1688.  London,  8vo.,  1690,  Fifth  Edition,  p.  170. 

(k)  “A  Method  concerning  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  taken  out  of  Sir  Josiah  Child’s  writings.  Printed  by  the  advice  of  some  in' authority.” 
London,  8vo.,  1699,  pp.  3— 7. 
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after  observing,  “ tliat  if  all  our  impotent,  poor  were  provided  for,  and  that  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages  that  can  do  work  of  any  kind  employed,  it  would  redound  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum  to  the.  public  advantage,”  illustrates  his  argument  by  examples.  " That 
there  are  places  in  the  world  wherein  the  poor  are  so  provided  fbr  as  in  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
New  England,  and  others,  and,  as  I am  informed,  in  the  city  of  Paris;”  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  speaks  of  Holland  and  Hamburgh  from  his  own  knowledge. 

To  come  nearer  our  own  times.  "When  we  consider,” (a)  says  Dr.  Macfarlane,  in  his  treatise 
concerning  the  poor,  “the  present  state  of  the  United  Provinces,  we  should  in  speculation 
conclude,  that  there  could  be  no  country  where  there  was  a greater  number  of  beggars  and 
poor  unprovided  for.  The  territory  is  small,  in  proportion  to  the  multitude  it  maintains; 
hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  there  must  be  multitudes  who  find  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
procure  the  poorest  subsistence : as  they  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  meridian  in  manufactures 
and  commerce,  it  might  be  also  concluded,  that  a stagnation  of  many  branches  in  trade  having 
taken  place,  there  must  be  many  who  could  find  no  employment,  or  but  the  poorest  encou- 
ragement to  labour ; and  as  thousands  are  daily  employed  in  the  dangerous  occupation  of 
seamen  and  fishers,  that  there  must  be  many  disabled,  or  who,  dying  in  the  service,  leave  their 
wives  and  orphans  to  the  public  care. 

« That  these  causes  do  contribute  to  the  number  of  the  poor,  is  what  scarcely  can  be  doubted ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  certain,  from  all  that  has  been  observed,  that  there  is  no  civilized 
country  in  the  world  where  there  is  a smaller  proportion  of  poor,  where  so  few  beggars  are  to 
be  seen,  or  where  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  is  less  a burthen  on  the  public.” 

The  population  of  the  Netherlands^)  amounted  in  1820  to  five  and  a half  millions,  and  had 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  annum. 

The  number  of  poor  receiving  assistance  at.  their  own  homes  is  stated,  in  a Report  of  that 
year  by  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Depai-tment  to  the  States,  to  be  573,179,  and  in  1825, 
703,000,  which  amounts  in  the  former  year,  to  very  nearly  a ninth  of  the  population,  and  in 
•the  latter  to  117,  and  a fraction  in  every  1,000.  The  increase  observable  in  1825  is  attributed 
to  the  greater  care  with  which  the  Report  was  made  up,  and  to  the  total  prohibition  of  public 
begging  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  the  positive  extension  of  poverty  among  the  people. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  furnishes  us  with  evidence  not  only  of  the  effect  which  a well- 
digested  system  1'or  relieving  the  poor  has  upon  the  comforts,  but  likewise,  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  those  whom  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  poor  laws  to  make  profitable  members  of 
the  community. 

In  the.  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  is  an  extract  from 
a highly  interesting  publication  at  Hamburgh,  which  details  the  state  of  that  city  in  the 
year  1789,  before  any  serious  attempts  had  been  made  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  in  the  year 
1799,  after  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  had  been 
in  operation  10  years. 

The  extract  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  Report(c)  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
.principal  heads  of  comparison  in  the  comparative  state  of  Hamburgh  in  the  years 


1789. 


1799. 


1.  The  streets  crowded  with  beggars,  many  of 
them  strangers  ; all  in  great  distress ; the  modest 
and  deserving  perishing,  unheard  and  unknown 
for  want  of  a share  in  that  relief  which  the  street 
beggars  anticipated  by  fraud  and  importunity. 
446  persons  in  the  House  of  Correction  besides 
prisoners. 

2.  It  appeared  upon  inquiry  that  besides  street 
beggars  there  were  many  poor  persons,  without 
bedding  or  Clothes,  perishing  wretchedly  and  un- 
known ; objects  who  were  ashamed  to  make  their 
appearance,  in  the  day-time  on  account  of  the 
want  of  decent  apparel. 

3.  There  were  not  less  than  600  persons  with- 
out bed  or  bedding,  and  2,000  without  linen, 
ragged,  and  devoid  of  domestic  comfort. 


1.  Scarcely  a beggar  to  be  seen,  every  neces- 
sitous inhabitantreceiving, under  kind  and  regular 
care  and  inspection,  sure  and  beueficiul  relief.  In 
10  years,  3,081  poor  strangers  relieved  and  re- 
turned to  their  places  of  abode.  No  more  in  the 
whole  than  147  persons  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

2.  It  is  known  to  all  the  poor  inhabitants  that 
if  they  apply  to  the  inspector  of  their  district  they 
will  receive  immediate  temporary  relief,  and  that 
the  necessary  inquiries  will  forthwith  be  made  as 
to  their  situation,  and  the  means  of  assuring  to 
them  regular  support. 

3.  No  poor  person  without  proper  clothing; 
none  who  may  not  have  linen  and  a bed.  If  they 
are  not  able  to  earn  them  by  labour,  they  receive 
them  as  a gift. 


Of  the  system  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  an  account  was  published  by 
Caspar  Voght,  in  which  he  dwells  most  forcibly  on  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  from  it  to 
the  city  of  Hamburgh,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  themselves. 

The  following  fact  is,  however,  worth  all  the  arguments  that  mere  theory  can  suggest Not 
only  the  number  of  sick  among  our  poor  had  decreased  from  3,711  successively,  to  2,627  in 
' 1793,  but  the  mortality  among  the  sick  had  diminished  in  that  surprising  proportion. 


“In  1788-89 

1789- 90 

1790- 91 

1791- 92 


7 per  cent. 

6 ditto. 

5 ditto, 
ditto.”  ( d ) 


Bavaria,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  presented  an  example  of  a country  “ overspread 


fa)  “ Inquiry  concerning  the  Poor,”  by  John  Macfarlane,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1782,  p.  203. 

(i)  “ An  Account  of  Ihe  Poor  Colonies  in  Holland,  and  Agricultural  Workhouses  of  the  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  Holland.”  Edinburgh,  12mo.,  p.  54.  j 

(c)  “ Report  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  and  increasing  the  Comfort  of  the  Poor.  London, 
8vo.,  1800  ; Appendix,  No.  1 0,  Fourth  Edition,  p.  422. 

(d)  “ An  Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Hamburgh  since  the  Year  1788,  by  C.  vognt,  Lsq. 
London,  8vo.,  1796,  p.  53. 
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with  beggars,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  laws, (a)  obliging  each  community  in  the  country 
to  support  its  own  poor,”  owing  to  the  “ neglect”  in  tluir  administration.  But  no  sooner  were 
effectual  measures  undertaken  by  the  Government  for  relieving  the  poor,  than  at  the  same 
time  the  evil  which  had  been  so  long  the  subject  of  complaint,  diminished,  and,  under  a judi- 
cious system  of  provision  by  law,  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  of  encouragement  td  the 
industrious,  and  correction  of  the  idle,  the  country  became  changed  from  one(i)  infested  with 
beggars,  " who  strolled  about  in  all  directions,  levying  contributions  from  the  industrious 
inhabitants,  stealing  and  robbing,  and  leading  a life  of  indolence,  and  the  most  shameful 
debauchery,”  to  one  where  happiness  and  contentment  alone  seemed  to  dwell. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  institutions  established  on  the  Continent  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor ; to  trace  their  effects,  all  establishing  the  same  positiou,  is  evidently  superfluous. 

A translation  of  the  Decrees  of  the  King  of  Sicily,  (c)  establishing  a system  of  poor  laws  in  the 
year  1716,  at  Turin,  has  been  published  in  England.  The  King  commences,  in  his  first 
Decree,  dated  August  6,  1716,  by  expressly  forbidding  all  and  every  person,  strong  or  weak, 
of  whatever  age  or  condition,  to  beg  under  pain  of  punishment,  and  forbids  all  persons  to 
give  alms  to  beggars,  or  to  harbour  them,  under  small  pecuniary  penalties,  and  then  esta- 
blishes general  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  modem  times  that  the  principle  has  been  admitted  that  relief  of  the 
really  poor,  and  repression  of  mendicity,  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  sages  of  ancient  days,  when  jurisprudence,  as  a science,  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  ere  the 
Gospel  of  God  had  taught  mankind  that  to  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  was  the  second 
great  commandment,  possessed  a knowledge  of  what  is  morally  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  of 
political  economy,  that  would  put  modern  theorists  to  shame.  When  Plato  said,  “ Let  there 
not  be  a beggar  in  your  city ; that  whoever  should  attempt,  to  seek  a livelihood  by  idle  sup- 
plications should  be  driven  from  the  market-place  by  the  officers  of  the  markets,  be  expelled 
from  the  city  by  the  municipal  authorities,  be  banished  from  the  country  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  district;  that  the  kingdom  be  cleared  from  such  kind  of  people;” — never  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  he  had  just  before  been  observing,  “ That  if  the  really  poor,  free  or  bond,  be  neglected, 
it  is  a disgrace  to  any  well-governed  country,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  pass  laws  in  their  favour.”  The  whole  passage  is,  however,  given  in  a note  below,  (d) 

And  there  is  a strong  evidence  to  show  that  in  Greece(g)  there  was  a legal  provision  for  the 
poor,  as  well  as  laws  prohibiting  vagrancy.  In  ancient  Rome  various  were  the  agrarice 
leges , under  which  are  classed  all  which  make  a provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  among 
whom  it  was  customary  to  divide  large  portions  of  the  lands  taken  by  conquest ; ( f)  and 
at  other  times  distributions  of  corn  were  made  from  the  public  treasury,  to  superintend 
which  officers  were  specially  appointed.  At  a later  period  of  its  history,  when  Christianity  shed 
her  light  upon  the  empire,  laws  were  soon  enacted  more  clearly  repressing  mendicity,  and  for 
more  effectually  relieving  the  poor.  The  following  seem  to  deserve  a place  in  this  Report : — 
“ De  Mendicantibus  Validis.  (g) 

“ Qui  SINE  NECESSITATE  MENDICANT  POSSUNT  INSPICI : ET  QUI  EOS  INSPEXERIT,  ET  PRODI- 
DERIT,  ET  ESSE  PROBAVERIT,  DOMINIUM  EORUM  CONSEQUITUR,  SI  SUNT  SERVI  : VEL  JUS  COLO- 
NATUS  SI  SUNT  LIBERI : SALVA  DOMINIS  ACTIONE  RUPTI. 

" 1.  Impp.  Gratian.  Yalentinian.  et  Theodosius,  A.  A.  A.  ad  Severum,  P.  V. 

“ Cunctis,  quos  in  publicum  quaestum  incerta  mendicitas  vocaverit,  inspectis,  exploretur  in 
singulis  et  integritas  corporum,  et  robur  annorum:  atque  inert  ibus,  et  absque  ulla  debilitate 
miserandis  necessitas  inferatur,  ut  eorum  quidem,  quos  tenet  conditio  servilis,  proditor  studiosus 
et  diligens  dominium  consequatur : eorum  vero,  quos  natalium  sola  libertas  persequitur,  colo- 
natu  perpetuo  fulciatur  quisquis  hujusmodi  lenitudinem  prodiderit,  ac  probaverit : salva  domi- 
nis  in  eos  actione,  qui  vel  latebram  forte  fugitivis,  vel  mendicitatis  subeundao  consilium 
praestiterunt  Dat.  xn.  Cal.  Jul.  Patavii,  Antonio,  et  Syagrio,  Coss.,  A.  D.  382. 

" De  Queestore.  ( h ) 

“Imp.  Justinianus  Aug.  Joanni  gloriosi  sacrorum  pr/etoriorum  prjefecto,  iterum 

EXCONSULT,  ET  PATRICIO. 

“ Officiuni  Qucestoris  in  inquirendis  personis  in  urbe  Constantinopolitanu  manentibus  cm- 
sistet ; et  si  Constantinopolitance  civitatis  sunt  cives,  eorum  causas,  et  negotia  eeleriter 
expedire ; extraneos  ad  suas  provincias  cum  suis  bonis  remitter e,  et  alios  expellere ; et 
validos,  et  potentes  operari  facer e ; exceptis  infirmis  corpore,  qui  dimitt i debent. 

“ Cap. IV. — Si  verb  vitae  occasione  aliqui,  aut  lites  non  habentes  in  h£lc  sunt  nostril  civitate, 
ut  propter  victum,  aut  eo  quod  hoc  ad  eorum  desideria  non  sufficiat,  jam  etiam  peccent,  cor- 

(а)  “ Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,”  by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford.  London,  2 vols. 
8vo.  1796,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

(б)  “Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,”  by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford.  London,  2 vols. 
8vo„  1796,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

(c)  “ Ways  and  Means  for  suppressing  Beggary  and  relieving  the  Poor  by  erecting  General  Hospitals  and 
Charitable  Corporations.”  London,  4to.,  1726. 

(d)  '<  OiK-rgoj  S’  o vx  o we iy£v  ti  ti  roiourov  naayjuv  aXX5  o oulpqavSv  % rna  ager-hv  vj  /xspos  £%«v 
rav-rns  av  viva  %o/j.!popav  vrpos  rourots  xexrnraf  5io  Sav/Aarov  av  te'voito  %i  ns  uv  roiouros  apoEXuSsiv} 
TO  wapawav  Star  sir  erruyfiav  rm  eayfuTm  IXSeTv,  JouXor  v xai  eXst/fiepor,  sy  oixeptivr)  xai  /j-erpius 
woXit si'jt  te  xai  sroXti,  Sio  rw  vo/xo8etvi  Seivai  vo/xov  daipaXes  roiurois  ro/ovSs  nva‘  Tlrcoyjas  pt-nSsiv 
nfMV  £V  T p woXei  yiyvEfffl&j-  toiStov  S’  av  Tir  Imy^ipy  Jgav,  ku%<ns  fiiov  dvnwrocis  ^oXXEyoptEvor,  ex 
/xev  dyopas  dypovoflbi  E^Eipyovraiv  aorov,  ex  5e  Toy  areas  -n  n rcov  drmoiXMM  dpy^n,  dypovo/J.oi  Se  ex. 
f ns  aXXvjr  %upas  eis  r m vnepopiav  ex  nttxmairui  onus  « vcipa  rov  roiour ov  Zaiau  xaQapd  ylymrai 
TO  wapawav.”— nAATaNQX  NOMOI.  IA. 

(e)  Suidas,  ’ASovaroi. 

( / ) Livii,  jib.  ii.;  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  ii.;  Mor.Epit.Liv.,  lib.  ii.;  Cicero  in  Verrem : Cicero  pro  Sextio. 

(e)  Cod.  lib.  xi.  Titulus  xxv. 

(X)  Aulhenticorum  Collatio  Sexta.  Titulus  9.  Novella  Constitutio  80. 
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■norum  eovum  statum,  qualis  quis  est,  inspicere : et  si  quidem  valent  eis  corpora,  potentes 
autem  sixfficere  a£l  l&borera  sunt : si  quidem  servilia  fuerinl,  cognoscere  quorum  sunt,  et  hos 
etiam  iri  vitos  possessoribus  transmitter©.  Si  verb  liberi  fortunft,  et  ex  aliquibus  civitatibus  aut 
■provinciis  orti : hos  transmittere  ad  provincias,.  ex  quibus  orti  sunt. 

* cc  Cap-  V. — Si  verb  hujus  terra©  fuerint,  et  corpovibus  quidem  validis  utantur,  vitas  autem 
eis  decens  non  est  occasio : hos  non  frustra  esse  terras  onus  permittere,  sed  tradere  citius  eos, 
ut  operum  publicorum  attinet  artibus,  ad  ministerium,  et  praapositis  panificantium  stationum, 
et  hortos  operantibus,  aliisque  diversis  artibus,  aut  operibus,  in  quibus  valent  simul  quidem 
labor  are,  simul  autem  ali : et  segnem  ita  ad  meliorem  mutare  vitam. 

« gi  verb  aliqui  noluevint  observire  operibus  quibus  traditi  sunt,  hos  sectari  hac  regia  civitate, 
parcentes  enim  eis  hoc  sancimus : ut  non  segnitie  eos  ad  illicitos  actus  impellente,  leges  eos 
abripiant.  ad  pcenas,  nostris  tradentes  judicibus.  Lajsos  autem,  aut  lassas  corpore,  aut  canitie 
graves,  Dos  sine  molcstift  esse  jubemus  in  hftc  nostril  civitate,  auf  pie  ogere  volentibus  adscri- 
bendos,  et  aliorum  singulos  interrogare  quH  venerint  gratia : ut  non  pigri  hie  sedeant,  sed 
competently  agentes,  ad  proprias  revertantur  provincias.” — Dat.  vn.  Id.  Maii,  Constantino, 
Impera.  D-  Justii  P.  P.  an.  xii.  Arioni  Y.  C.  (Jons.  (a.  d.  539). 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  now  brought  their  Report  upon  the  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  to  a conclusion,  having  examined  to  what  extent  it  is 
considered  to  have  prevailed  at  former  periods,  together  with  the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
for  its  repression,  and  having  collected  such  information  on  this  subject  as  the  brief  time 
allotted,  for  their  labours  has  enabled  them  to  do,  relative  to  other  countries.it  only  now 
remains  that  they  should  state  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  arrived.  It  appears'  that 
during  the  period  into  which  they  have  inquired,  almost  every  method  has  been  adopted  in 
Ireland  to  diminish  the  number  of  beggars  and  vagrants,  except  that  of  providing  them  with 
other  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood,  and  making  a provision  for  those  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  it.  The  terrors  of  the  law  have  been  at.  one  time  doubly  armed,  at  another  time 
relaxed . The  fear  of  transportation  has  not  repressed  the  vagrant,  the  fear  of  imprisonment 
has  not  deterred  the  beggar  from  seeking  alms.  The  benefits  resulting  to  Ireland  from  her 
admission  into  participation  with  England  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions from  international  trade,  appear  to  have  extended  little  below  those  classes  of  society 
most  immediately  interested,  and  not  to  have  at,  all  affected  the  lowest.  The  cry  of  the 
distressed  is  still  heard  as  loud  as  ever;  the  beggar's  demands  are  not  checked;  the  vagrant 
still  wanders  in  idleness  through  the  land;  the  midnight  outrage  still  alarms  the  peaceable 
and  industrious.  The  seventy  of  the  laws  for  repressing  vagrancy  has  utterly  failed  in 
every  tiling,  except  in  proving  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  restrain  those  lawless  habits  which 
poverty  has  engendered,  and  has  only  been  an  additional  means  of  bringing  them  into 
ridicule.  Experience  has  written  it  down,  as  an  undeniable  truth,  that  of  all  encouragements 
for  crime,  undue  severity  is  the  greatest.  Hatred  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  punishments  is 
so  deeply  implanted  in  our  nature,  that  the  highest  obligation  which  is  known,  the.  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  will  not  be  regarded  when  put  in  competition  with  a desire  to  shield  the  guilty 
from  a penalty  disproportional  to  his  crime.  To  evade  or  trample,  upon  laws  treating 
poverty  as  a crime  will  never  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a meritorious  act  under  any  circum- 
stances how  much  more  in  a country  “ where  there  is  neither  means  for  employment  nor 
provision  for  impotents.”  If,  at,  the  same  time,  England  has  complained  of  the  grievous 
burden  of  taxation  to  which  her  poor  laws  subject  her,  it  is  the  premium  which  she  pays  for 
ensurin  g-  at  home  the  industry  and  good  conduct,  of  her  citizens,  abroad  her  independence 
and  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  both  her  unrivalled  superiority  in  trade. 
If,  indeed,  abroad  sho  has  always  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  being  great,  sufficient  evidence 
has  been  given  to  prove  that,  until  the  universal  application  of  a system  for  the  relief  of  her 
poor,  lier  complaints  of  being  encumbered  by  a large,  distressed,  and  vagrant  population,  were 
as  well  founded  as  they  have  of  late  years  been  idle  and  absurd'.  Complaints  there  have  been ; 
Parliament  has  thought  them  worthy  of  inquiry  ; has  indeed  considered  them  made  not 
without  just  cause  : but  when  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  are  compared  with  the  evi- 
dence on  which  those  from  her  sister  country  proceed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance,  and 
the  evidence  further  shows  that  even  of  the  distressed,  and  particularly  of  the  beggars,  a 
very  great  proportion  in  England  is,  and  long  has  been,  composed  of  natives  of  Ireland;  and.  if 
we  loolc  beyond  our  own  country,  we  find  those  kingdoms  to  prosper  most  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  care  which  the  Government,  provides  for  the  poor.  The  examples  are  more  numerous 
than  it  is  here  necessary  to  notice,  that  even  where  the  prospect  appeared  most  hopeless,  a 
system,  in  which  a maintenance  for  the  really  distressed  Iras  accompanied  all  attempts  to 
repress  "by  severity  the  idle,  the  mendicant,  and  the  vagrant,  has  never  failed  to  he  attended 
with  permanent  benefit  to  the  nation.  Ireland  alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe,  presents 
an  instance,  where  the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  system  is  in  operation,  not  accompanied  by 
the  former,  and  Ireland  is,  of  all,  the  one  in  which  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  appears 
least  admitting  of  any  justification. 


EXAMINATIONS  TAKEN  ON,  VAGRANCY  AND  MENDICITY. 

1 cannot  form  any  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  actual  number  of  vagrants  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  the  same  individuals  being  apprehended  and  committed  over  and  over  again.  I 
.ink  that  two-thirds  are  persons  who  for  a long  time  have  been  constantly  brought  before  us, 
time  after  time,  at  no  very  great  intervals;  nine-tenths,  however,  have  not  been  brought  up  to 
beggm  g.  phe  causes  to  which  they  attribute  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to  beg  are  gene-  ’ 
a recent,  sickness,  want  ef  employment,  old  age,  a severe  accident,  being  left  an  orphan. 
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Joseph  Gabbet, 
Esq.,  one  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the 
College  Street 
Division  of  Police. 
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a bad  husband,  beincr  left  a widow,  or  deserted  by  a husband.  I believe  such  are  mostly  the 
real  causes.  The  number  of  adults  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  practice  of  begging, 
and  have  never  had  any  industrious  employment,  is  not  great,  and  of  those  who  may  be  consi- 
dered as  criminal  vagrants,  is  still  less.  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  much 
they  can  obtain  by  this  mode  of  life.  Many  of  the  beggars  at  night  are  persons  who  are  in 
the  Mendicity  all  day.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  criminal  vagrants.  The  severe 
labour  which  they  there  voluntarily  undergo,  and  the  confinement  for  the  whole  day  to  which 
they  submit,  for  the  sate  of  a miserable  allowance  and  a wretched  mess  of  pottage,  show  that 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  in  that  light.  The  beggars  of  Dublin  are  quite  a distinct  class 
from  the  thieves  and  such  persons  by  whom  robberies,  assaults,  and  similar  outrages  are 
usually  committed.  I have  hardly  ever  known  the  former  to  be  engaged  in  such  acts.  All 
attempts  to  repress  vagrancy  and  mendicity  have  hitherto  failed.  1 he  Act  for  transport- 
ing vagrants  is  considered  only  to  apply  to  suspected  thieves,  or  other  persons  who  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  are  guilty  of  great  crimes  which  cannot  be  proved  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  In  Dublin  its  provisions  are  rarely  enforced,  a law  having  been  passed  inflict- 
ing a punishment  of  only  two  months  upon  an  “ old  persevering  offender”  found  begging. 
Even  this  latter  Act  is,  however,  inoperative  in  Dublin ; the  part  for  relieving  the  poor,  owing 
to  the  change  of  system  in  the  corporation  of  the  poor;  the  penal  clauses,  from  their  undue 
severity.  This  was  fully  shown  in  Cullen’s  case.  He  was  committed  by  me  ; but  before  the 
trial  I told  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  I thought  it  would  fail. 
The  recorder  told  the  jury  that,  since  the  corporation  of  the  poor  has  discontinued  the  badging 
system,  and  no  badges  provided  any  adequate  relief,  the  clause  for  punishing  beggars  might 
be  considered  almost  as  obsolete  likewise. 

Persons  who  are  now  committed  to  the  House  of  Industry  are  only  detained  for  a few  days 
and  it  is  my  invariable  practice  to  discharge  all  who  are  charged  for  the  first  time. 


John  Tudor,  Esq.,  jt  -s  y difficult  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  who  infest  Dublin,  for 
Magistrates  of  the  of  those  who  are  apprehended  for  begging  and  brought  here,  certainly  one-half  are  brought 
College  Street  here  over  and  over  again.  The  present  system  for  repressing  vagrancy  is  worse  than  useless ; 
Division  of  Police,  the  great  majority  of  beggars  are  women  and  children.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  adult  women 

are  mostly  widows,  or  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  become  reduced  in  age  from 

want  of  employment  or  misfortune.  The  men  are  chiefly  persons  who  have  been  in  a better 
condition,  but  from  bodily  infirmities,  accidents,  and  inability  to  obtain  a livelihood,  have  been 
obliged  to  ask  for  alms  in  the  street,  and  very  few  are  themselves  children  of  beggars,  so  few 
that  they  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  a class  in  society, — some  are  oiphans ; 
those  who  make  a trade  of  begging  are  not  numerous.  A poor  orphan  girl,  apparently  about 
nine  years  of  age,  named  Maria  Mahon,  was  recently  brought  to  this  office,  on  a charge  of 
beino-  found  beo-crino-,  at  the  instance  of  a gentleman  who  had  noticed  her  in  the  street:  he  had 
observed  a fellow  in  the  street  taking  her  into  spirit  shops.  She  had  two  or  three  times  before 
been  apprehended  and  brought  to  this  office  as  a beggar,  and  it  was  considered  as  the  best 
means  of  saving  her  from  misery  and  prostitution,  to  send  her  to  the  House  of  Industry ; she 
was  accordingly  committed,  and  at  the  same  time  I wrote  a letter  to  the  Governor,  request- 
ing that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  might  be  detained  a day  or  two.  Afterwards,  the  fol- 
lowing answer  was  returned. 

Gentlemen,  Houses  of  Industry,  2>d  April. 

I am  directed  by  the  Governor  of  the  House  of  Industry  to  acquaint  you  that  he  has 
no  power  to  admit  children  into  the  House  of  Industry,  and  therefore  Maria  Mahon  must  he 
discharged  after  a certain  time,  as  the  Magistrates  must  he  perfectly  aware  that  the  mendi- 
cant cells  of  the  House  of  Industry  cannot  be  appropriated  to  permanent  inmates. 

I am,  &c. 

George  Alley,  Reg. 

To  the  Magistrates  of  the  Police  Office,  College  Street. 

Instances  very  rarely  occur  of  beggars  being  apprehended  for  stealing,  or  on  any  other 
charge  but  begging;  they  are  beggars,  and  nothing  but  beggars. 


Sami.  Tyndall,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Aldermen 
of  theCity  of  Dublin, 
and  a Magistrate  of 
the  Arran  Quay 
Division  of  Police. 


The  practice  in  dealing  with  the  persons  apprehended  in  the  streets  for  begging  prevents 
the  magistrates  from  becoming  acquainted  in  their  official  capacity  with  the  extent  of  vagrancy 
in  Dublin,  or  the  habits  of  the  beggars  committed  by  them.  An  information  is  sworn,  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  (naming  them)  have  been  apprehended,  and  are  in  custody,  found 
begging  in  the  streets,  upon  which  a warrant  is  made  out  for  their  committal  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  usually  for  24  hours ; they  are  usually  discharged  the  same  evening  at  six  o’clock. 
The  system  is  utterly  useless. 


Arthur  Hamilton, 
Esq-,  one  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the 
Head  Division  of 
Police. 


I have  not  been  a magistrate  a sufficiently  long  time,  to  have  acquired  from  the  practice  of 
my  duties  any  knowledge  of  the  state  and  extent  of  vagrancy  in  Dublin.  There  are  very  few 
vagrants  brought  to  this  office ; by  far  the  greater  number  are  taken  either  to  the  College 
Street  or  the  Henry  Street  Office,  and  I know  of  no  official  papers  that  throw  any  light  upon 
their  numbers.  The  number  of  vagrants  prosecuted,  under  the  statute  of  George  II.,  has 
been  larger  at  one  time  than  another,  owing  to  accidental  causes,  the  superior  activity  of  some 
one  individual,  or  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates  and  police. 
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I have  been  26  years  chief  constable  of  police.  The  best  opinion  which  I can  give  as  to 
the  number  of  beggars  in  Dublin  is  that  there  are  100  persons  who  beg  from  real  necessity 
exclusive  of  their  children.  Their  very  manner  of  begging,  look,  and  dress,  bespeak  them  at 
once  to  be  objects  of  real  charity.  I cannot  myself  refrain  from  giving  them  alms  in  the 
streets.  Besides  these  there  are  about  500  regular  beggars,  including  their  children ; an  mr  lvuctm  „ .. 

equal  number  who  reside  in  tire  extremities  of  the  city,  and  go  out  to  beg  in  the  neighbour-  Chief ^ Constable" at’ 
ing-  villages,  and  besides  there  are  about  100  strangers  passing  through.  I do  not  think  that  the  Head  Office  ol 
there  arc  now  half  the  number  that  there  used  to  he.  They  still  very  much  frequent  the  Police, 
doors  of  the  chapels,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  clergymen,  police-officers  are  stationed  to  - 

prevent  the  annoyance.  In  consequence  of  the  Mendicity  Society  being  established,  people 
do  not  give  so  much  as  they  did  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  driven  out  of  the  streets  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  inhabitants.  Of  the 
most  destitute  poor  very  few  arc  regular  beggars ; they  will  undergo  the  greatest  misery  before 
they  will  beg.  When  they  quarrel,  they  will  often  boast  that  neither  they,  nor  any  one 
belonging  to  them,  ever  begged : they  look  upon  it  as  a great  disgrace.  I have  known  a 
great  many  to  die  rather  than  beg,  and  I consider  that  20  poor  friendless  people  every 
winter  die  in  watchhouses,  halls,  and  open  places,  from  actual  want  and  its  effects.  But  when 
the  poor  have  overcome  the  shame  of  begging,  the  proud  spirit  of  industry  is  broken ; they 
never  return  to  an  industrious  course  of  life.  I knew  a fine,  healthy,  strong  lad,  a farmer's 
servant,  who  came  up  to  his  master  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  and  asked  him  for  something  for 
drink  ; the  master  refused,  and  told  him  in  joke  to  go  and  disguise  himself  and  beg,  and  he 
would  give  him  6 cl.  to  begin  with.  The  lad  did  so ; he  got  3s.  or  4s.  begging  among  the 
tents,  but  the  habit  thus  began  in  joke  was  his  ruin;  he  never  returned  to  work  again  : and  I 
know  of  persons  who  have  been  beggars  for  40  years,  and  who  could  have  got  work  at  the 
business  to  which  they  were  brought  up,  but  have  refused.  Though  there  are  some  who 
have  commenced  begging  through  laziness,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  persons  who 
have  had  some  employment,  but  are  no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and.  are  chiefly 
women.  Very  few  adults  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars,  for  of  the  children  of  ( 
beg-gars  the  girls  mostly  turn  out  prostitutes,  and  the  boys  robbers.  An  habituated  beggar 
will  often,  with  the  help  of  a couple  of  children,  earn  2$.  or  more  on  a Sunday  or  holiday; 
othei'S  not  so  much,  but  how  much  I cannot  say.  Those  who  collect  alms,  generally  spend 
all  they  do  not  require  for  actual  necessities,  in  drink.  Instances  of  their  saving  money  nave 
occurred,  but  they  are  very  rare.  One  instance,  however,  has  been  known  of  £30  or  £40  being 
found  after  death  to  have  belonged  to  a beggar.  When  examined  why  they  beg,  the  almost 
invariable  ajiswer  is,  that  they  are  unable  to  work,  or  that  they  cannot  obtain  employment ; 
and.  upon  investigation  their  statements  are  generally  ascertained  to  be  true.  Some  have 
recourse  to  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  public,  but  I think 
very  few.  For  instance,  though  I have  sometimes  known  them  purposely  go  without  sufficient 
clothing,  which  they  might  obtain,  I never  knew  them  to  refuse  to  allow  sores  or  diseases  on 
themselves  or  their  children  to  be  cured,  lest  they  should  fail  in  exciting  compassion.  When 
asked  why  they  do  not  make  application  to  the  Mendicity,  they  generally  complain  of  the 
diet  as  too  coarse ; they  mostly  live  on  tea  for  breakfast,  which  they  would  not  get  at  the  Men- 
dicity. I believe  that  sometimes  thieves  derive  their  information  how  they  may  commit  rob- 
beries from  beggars,  but  such  crimes  are  very  seldom  committed  by  beggars  themselves. 

X have  heard,  however,  of  their  stealing  children,  and  have  known  them  to  borrow  them  to 
accompany  them  when  begging,  and  to  pay  4 d.  a-day  for  a child.  Their  children,  of  whom  they 
generally  have  a large  number,  are,  I think,  often  illegitimate,  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, as  they  live  together  as  man  and  wife,  without  its  being  known  that  they  are  not  married. 

They  are  much  more  anxious  to  get  money  than  they  are  to  get  food  given  them,  and  will 
prefer  a halfpenny  to  sixpenny-worth  of  food.  If  potatoes  are  given  them  they  will  sometimes 
throw  them  away,  but  not  bread  or  meat.  There  are  many  persons  who  are  in  the  regular 
habit  of  giving  small  weekly  allowances  from  2d.  to  6 d.  a-week,  but  more  give  food.  I know 
families  who  give  dinner  to  10  beggars  every  Sunday.  By  far  the.  greatest  number  of  persons 
who  give  to  beggars  belong  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society ; there  is  a "Teat  deal 
of  g-enerosity  among  the  lower  orders.  Poor  persons  who  are  not  worth  .more  than  2d.  in  the 
world,  will  give  a halfpenny  to  a beggar,  particularly  at  the  chapel  doors.  The  influence  of 
reli  gion  in  this  respect  is  very  great. 

The  present  system  of  attempting  to  repress  mendicity  by  law  has  utterly  failed : the 
beggars  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to  object  to  being  sent,  to  the  House  of  Industry;  they  go  there 
quite  cheerfully,  knowing  that  they  will  not  be  long  confined.  I have  known  persons  break 
lamps,  and  valuable  panes  of  glass  in  shop-windows,  on  purpose  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  and  do 
the  same  again  the  very  night  they  are  set  at  liberty. 
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In  my  opinion  there  may  he  8,000  beggars  in  Dublin,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  signifi-  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert 
cation,  including  men,  women,  their  children,  and  orphans  ; but  I should  certainly  not  think  Constable  0f  the 
there  can  be  more.  There  is  a much  larger  number  of  poor  much  worse  off  than  them.  Some  Q0ne~e  street  Divi- 
of  the  beggars,  a small  proportion  of  them,  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  importunate.  I sjon  of  Police, 
heard  one  a few  days  ago  ask  a lady  in  her  carriage  for  a shilling.  ' " " 


t I cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  in  Dublin,  hut  many  of  the  gtreet  inspector, 
inmates  of  the  Mendicity  beg  at  the  hour  when  the  doors  of  the  institution  are  closed.  Many  appointed  by 

of  the  beggars  in  Dublin  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars,  and  have  been  brought  up  the  Mendicity 

to  no  other  habits  but  those  of  vagrancy.  The  generality  are  not  persons  who  had  formerly  Association. 
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* had  other  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood,  but  I do  not  think  that  many  voluntarily  com- 

ViGaiNev  mence  the  habit  of  begging,  though  some  may  do  so.  I cannot  say  that  I know  much,  from 
*-KD  my  own  knowledge,  as  to  the  receipts  of  beggars.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a beggar 

Mem  digits'.  saying  any  m0ney,  or  dying  with  any.  Sometimes  they  spend  their  earnings  in  drink,  and 
~ are  very  ready  to  treat  with  drink  those  who  may  have  been  less  fortunate  in  the  day  than 

Streeflnspfctor,  themselves,  but  not  with  anything  else.  I sometimes  see  money  given  in  the  streets,  but  not 
appointed  by  the  very  often;  it  is  chiefly  in  halfpence:  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  I see  silver  given.  When 
Mendicity  Associa-  beggars  are  apprehended  it  is  not  customary  to  search  them.  An  instance  once  occurred  of  a 
tmn  beggar  taken  to  the  house  of  industry,  when,  in  consequence  of  suspicion  being  excited,  he  was 

searched.  He  declared  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days  ; 18s.  were  found  on  his  person. 
I know  many  instances  of  blind  children  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  much  engaged  in  dishonest  practices,  that  is,  in  thefl%,  but  sometimes 
they  will  pilfer  in  the  grocers'  shops.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  practice  of  borrowing  children,  to  accompany  them  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  streets,  prevails.  When  beggars  with  children  have  been  apprehended,  it  some- 
times happens  that  other  poor  people  will  come  and  claim  the  children,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  children  to  have  been  borrowed.  It  may  be,  and  I believe  often  is,  that 
they  claim  the  children  of  their  companions  to  save  them  from  being  sent  to  prison.  Upon 
such  occasions  they  assert  that  the  children  strayed  away  with  their  companions,  or  else  that 
they  were  enticed  away,  or  some  such  excuse.  I never  ascertained  an  instance  of  children 
being  hired  or  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion.  Beggars  very  frequently 
have  large  families  of  their  own,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  of  the 
children  are  illegitimate.  There  are  some,  but  not  very  many,  clamorous  beggars,  particu- 
larly at  night ; and  many  persons  are  induced  to  give  from  a fear  of  the  “ poor  man’s  curse,” 
others  from  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the  “poor  man’s  blessing,”  which  they  shower  upon  those 
who  bestow  their  alms,  calling  down  blessings  on  them,  and  repeating  prayers  for  their  souls, 
and  everybody  belonging  to  them.  The  influence  of  religious  motives  is  very  extensive,  for 
which  purpose  the  beggars  flock  very  much  to  the  doors  of  the  chapels,  though  at  most  of 
them  persons  are  stationed  to  keep  them  off.  The  persons  who  give  alms  in  the  street  are 
chiefly  in  the  middling  rank  of  life,  or  servants.  I have  seen  servants  giving  halfpence  in  the 
streets  to  beggars.  Besides  money,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  victuals  given  away* 
principally  by  servants. 

I am  a street-inspector,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  houses  in  Daw- 
son-street  nearest  to  Nassau-street,  and  my  duty  is  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  opposite 
to  those  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  beggars  from  importuning  persons  who  frequent 
the  street,  particularly  those  who  have  occasion  to  stop  at,  or  go  in  or  out  of,  the  houses  on  my 
beat.  I receive  10  s.  a-week.  I cannot  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  beggars  and 
vagrants  in  the  street,  but  there  are  not  as  many  in  Dawson-street  as  there  used  to  be  three, 
years  ago,  before  street-inspectors  were  employed ; but  still  there  is  seldom  a day  that  I do 
not  see  40  or  50.  I have  seen  as  many  as  500  in  a week ; some  of  them  are  very  sturdy 
beggars,  and  are  exceedingly  importunate  and  troublesome : such  are  generally  great  im- 
postors, and  they  will  sometimes  get  as  much  as  3*.  in  the  day.  This  I am  sure  of,  from  what 
I see  given,  many  persons  being  induced  to  give  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance.  The  money 
thus  obtained  they  spend  in  low  dissipation,  frequenting  the  public  houses,  drinking  aud  treat- 
ing one  another  to  whisky  at  night,  and  never  saving  anything  they  get.  These  are  persons 
who  have,  been  engaged  all  their  lives  in  begging,  and  have  been  brought  up  to  it  by  their 
parents,  who  followed  the  same  mode  of  life : they  are  mostly  women,  and  are  almost  always- 
accompanied  by  cmldren,  but  I have  never  known  but  one  instance  in  which  the  children  were 
not  theu  own.  In  the  case  to  which  I allude,  a woman  was  begging  about  with  four  children, 
which  she  had  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appearance  of  having  a large  destitute 
family ; but  not  one  of  them  was  her  own.  I have  sometimes  asked  them  why  they  do  not 
appiy  to  the  Mendicity  for  relief:  sometimes  they  will  say  they  cannot  gain  admission ; others, 
whom  1 have  known  to  have  been  inmates  of  that  institution,  will  assert  that  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  it,  were  put  to  too  hard  labour,  or  that,  the  food  disagreed  with  them 


- r I,haVe,bfen  three  years  an  inspector  of  the  streets  5n  Dublin,  appointed  and  paid  by  a few* 
the  inhabitants  of  Grafton-street.  My  duty  is  to  walk  up  and  down  one  side  of  the  street, 
trom JNo.  lb  to  the  corner  of  Grafton-street.  I cannot  give  any  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
number  ot  beggars  in  Dublin,  but  there  are  40  or  50  a-day  on  my  beat  on  most  days,  more 
particularly  on  Saturdays ; but  since  there  have  been  street-inspectors  there  are  not  so  many 
^as  there  were  before.  They  are  employed  in  almost  all  the  principal  streets.  There  are 
inspectors  m \\  estmorland-street,  Castle-street,  Dame-street,  Sackville-street,  Upper  and 
Lower,  College-green  Parliament-street,  High-street,  Christchurch-place,  and  Wellington-, 
quay.  beggars  that  I see  in  Grafton-street,  are  mostly  the  same  persons — a well-known 
known  group.  It  appears  that  the  beggars  have  regular  walks  through  the  town  ; about  20 
out  ot  DU  carry  or  take  some  some  small  article  for  sale  as  a pretence.  I only  interfere  by 
maung  em  wp  moving,  having  no  legal  authority.  I have  seen  beggars  counting  their 
money.  1 once  saw  a woman  counting,  what  appeared  to  me,  as  much  as  7s.  I am  sure  it 
was  full  / * , some  was  m silver ; I saw  her  get  Is.  from  one  person.  But,  I think,  taking  one 
k another>  a woman  with  two  children  would  get  10s.  or  12s.  a-vreek.  Much  of 
what  they  get  goes  m drink;  such  is  the  general  practice.  They  are  always  ready  to  treat; 
their  friends  to  drink  when  they  are  able.  As  long  as  they  have  anything  they  will  spend 
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it,  ancl  sa.y  they  will  get  more  the  morrow.  They  are  very  improvident,  never  saving  any- 
thing. X never  knew  an  instance  of  a street  robbery  committed  by  a beggar.  But  f heard 
pf  a lady  who  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  encouragiug  beggars,  and  giving  a great  deal 
among  them ; upon  going  into  a shop,  and  leaving  her  carriage  (a  phaeton)  at  the  door,  the 
coachman,  by  her  orders,  got  down  and  followed  her  into  the  shop  with  a bonnet  which  he 
took  out  of  the  carriage ; upon  which  the  beggars  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  a muff,  which 
had  been  left  in  it,  and  got  clear  off  with  it.  I was  told  this  by  the  coachman,  who  offered 
a reward  for  the  discovery  ot  the  thieves,  but  without  success : generally,  beggars  will  steal 
anything  to  eat,  but  nothing  else.  I have  known  them  run  into  a shop,  and  put  their  hands 
on  a.  cake  and  run  off  with  it,  and  have  apprehended  them  so  doing.  I have  heard  that 
beggars  sometimes  go  out  to  beg,  accompanied  by  the  children  of  other  poor  persons ; for 
they  think  they  will  do  no  good  unless  they  have  children;  but  1 never  knew  an  instance, 
of  my  own  knowledge.  They  have  mostly  plenty  of  children  of  their  own,  and  the  women 
will  go  to  any  blackguard  that  they  may  have  children,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in 
begging.  Most,  of  the  givers  of  alms  arc  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life ; but  there  are  some  rich 

ladies  who  greatly  encourage  the  beggars  ; Mrs.  P , Mrs.  D , Lieut,  and  Mrs.  H . 

Mrs.  P— is  in  the  habit  of  giving  silver  to  beggars;  all  her  movements  are  watched, 

and  are  -well  known.  One  morning,  when  it  was  known  that  she  was  going  out  of  town,  I 
passed  her  house,  and  saw  upwards  of  50  beggars  at  her  door ; and  at  one  glance  down  the 
street  you  may,  at  any  time,  know  whether  she  is  in  town  according  as  there  may  be  a 
crowd  of  beggars  in  the  street  or  not.  The  evils  of  street  begging  are  thus  greatly  increased, 
and  cannot  be  prevented,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  anything  like  a sufficient  police. 


Appendix  (CA 
Part  II. 

Va.GIU.NCY, 

Mendicity. 

William  Flinn. 


I live  at  No.  8,  Meyler's-alley,  Bride-street:  am  a Protestant,  but  am  appointed  and  paid  Richard  Browning. 

by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Camden-stroet  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  at  

the  chapel  during  the  hours  of  divine  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  to  prevent  beggars 
from  importuning  the.  congregation  upon  entering  the  chapel : they  are  still  very  trouble- 
some ; there  being  on  Sundays  generally  30  or  40  at  the  chapel,  and  about  .50  on  great  festivals. 

I have  had  persons  pointed  out  to  mo  begging  who  are  inmates  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  have  got  leave  for  the  day  to  go  out  and  see  their  friends.  Many  (on  Sundays)  are  persons 
who  are  inmates  of  the  Mendicity.  On  a recent  occasion  I was  desired  to  ascertain  from  the 
begg-ars  at  the  chapel  their  abode,  and  to  make  inquiries  into  their  characters  and  habits.  I 
did  so,  with  respect  to  30  or  40  : many  of  them  gave  me  false  addresses,  at  least  I could  not 
find  them  out  in  the  alleys  and  places  in  the  liberty.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  them  out. 

Almost  all  of  them  were  women,  widows  whose  husbands  had  been  weavers,  or  in  different 
branches  of  trade  connected  with  weaving;  they  were  mostly  elderly;  but  I did  not  find  out 
any  that  were  the  children  of  beggars,  or  brought  up  to  it,  except  young  children  with  their 
parents.  I made  it  my  business  to  gain  as  much  information  as  I could  respecting  the 
beggars  ; I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  their  number 
in  the  city  ot  Dublin  : there  would  be  more  but  for  the  means  taken  to  prevent  them  by  the 
appointment  ol  street-inspectors.  I think  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  beggars  are  persons 
who  have  become  reduced  through  old  age,  and  from  want  of  business  in  their  trade.  I 
know  one  woman  who  gets  on  Sundays  by  begging  at  the  chapel-door  from  5a\  to  6a1.  ; she 
does  not  beg  on  other  days;  she  was  formerly  well  off;  her  father  kept  a silversmith’s  shop 
in  Skinner-row,  and  she  married  a clerk,  but  he  turned  out  a drunkard,  and  when  he  died 
she  was  reduced  to  distress  : it  was  a runaway  match  she  had  made.  On  the  other  days  of 
the  w eek  she  does  not  beg ; but,  upon  inquiry,  I hear  that  she  does  notliiug  but  mind  her 
children,  and  get  ready  their  little  matters.  She  gels  a great  deal  more  than  other 
beSSara-  It  is  an  extreme  case.  Many  give  from  her  cleanly  appearance ; they  think  she 
makes  a.  good  use  of  what  she  gets.  I think  the  generality  make  out  a very  poor  existence, — 
barely  live  by  begging ; people  don’t  give  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  formation  of  the 
Mendicity.  Of  those  who  frequent  the  chapel  now,  I do  not  think  any  resort  to  fictitious 
means  to  excite  compassion. 

One  instance  I knew  of  a woman  who  begged,  while  her  husband  was  in  employment,  but 
I succeeded  in  driving  her  quite  away  from  the  chapel.  Many  of  those  who  live  by  begging 
are  prone  to  drink  : when  they  get  their  first  penny  some  of  them  will  spend  it.  in  whisky  to 
enable  tliem  to  beg  the  better,  that  they  may  be  the  bolder,  and  are  sometimes  thus  rendered 
unable  to  get  any  more  from  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  intoxication.  I once  knew  an 
instance  of  a beggar  having  property,  but  it  was  as  long  ago  as  about  the  year  1800 ; a man 
pf  f . e X1.aine  of  Smith,  died,  and  left  behind  a considerable  sum  of  money : some  was  found 
in  His  wig,  and  in  different  places  about  the  room,  though  he  had  been  robbed  before  then 
by  his  daughter.  After  his  death  his  family  put  it  to  very  good  use  ; they  bought  beds,  and 
opened  lodgings;  his  wife  had  always  been  a very  industrious  woman.  He  had  a son  who 
lived  at  Rathfarnan,  and  never  would  see  him,  knowing  he  could  live  without  begging.  I 
never  heard  of  such  an  instance  since,  but  1 was  a witness  of  this  case.  I never  knew  an 
instance  of  beggars  borrowing  children  to  accompany  them  begging,  but  I have  heard  that 
such  is  done,  and  1 have  seen  a woman  carrying  about  two  children,  as  twins,  and  really 
one  seemed  to  me  to  be  older  than  the  other.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  who  give  aim* 
in  the  streets  are  tradespeople ; they  give  mostly  from  a religious  feeling,  so  that  even  the 
poorest  streets  are  frequented  by  beggars;  they  are  the  most  frequented.  They  are  driven 
0U+vT  A6  more  Puklic  streets  by  the  inspectors.  I have  often  asked  them  why  they  do  not  go 
to  tne  -Mendicity,  or  House  of  Industry.  They  answer  that  they  object  to  the  food  of  the 
Mendicity,  and  they  cannot  get  into  the  House  of  Industry  without  great,  interest  and  great 
re*  thmX?eUC*ali°n'  I have  known  many  destitute  persons  who  have  been  long  trying  to  get  in 
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Vagrancy 

AND 

Mendicity. 
G.Howell.Esq.,  J.P 


Mr.  W-  Mitchell. 


44  a*  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

I formerly  stated  that  there  was  no  discrimination  used  in  the  apprehension  and  punish 
ment  of  paupers  found  begging,  or  alleged  to  be  beggars,  and  that  the  poor  were  victims  of 
shameful  and  cruel  proceedings,  as  well  as,  I believe,  illegal  acts  of  the  magistracy.  A man, 
for  instance,  employed  at  the  Mendicity  Institution,  receives  15  s.  a-weelc  for  his  sendees  in 
parading  the  streets,  taking  with  him  police-officers  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  mendi- 
cants, who  are  taken  up  to  the  number  of  10  to  12  per  day;  these  persons  are  lodged  in  the 
watchhouse,  where  they  remain  all  night,  charged  with  soliciting  alms  in  the  streets,  or  at  the 
chapel  doors.  On  the  following  morning  it  is  the  practice  for  the  Mendicity  inspector  to 
attend  at  the  police-office,  when,  upon  his  statement  on  oath  that  such  a number  of  persons 
are  confined  in  the  watchhouse,  it  is  usual,  without  any  examination  into  the  circumstances  of 
any  one  of  them,  or  without  any  hearing,  for  the  magistrate  to  grant  a wavrant  of  committal  of 
the  whole  of  these  individuals  so  charged  to  the  cells  of  the  House  of  Industry,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  vagrants  according  to  law.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  a series  of  years,  and  it  has 
been  a source  of  great  cruelty  and  suffering,  as  well  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  under  which 
the  poor  are  suffering.  I consider  the  practice  itself  quite  indefensible ; because,  admitting 
that  the  persons  so  committed  are  even  beggars  by  profession,  which  is  not  the  case  in  one 
case  out  of  ten,  the  law  under  which  they  are  committed  is  very  much  strained,  because,  at  the 
time  it  was  passed,  the  House  of  Industry  offered  an  asylum  to  paupers,  where  they  would 
find  employment,  with  food,  lodging,  and  even  clothing,  and  there  was  then  no  just  cause  for 
begging.  I have  demanded  the  grounds  for  the  committal  of  these  people  from  the  ma- 
gistrates ; one  of  whom  told  me  it  was  an  order  from  the  Castle,  but  under  no  circumstances 
did  they  attempt  to  explain  their  proceedings  under  any  law.  One  magistrate,  Mr.  Cole,/ 
assured  me  that  he  did  examine  into  the  cases,  but  he  seldom  attends  at  the  time  the  paupers 
are  committed.  Upon  one  occasion  I asked  the  magistrate  at  Henry-street  Police-office, 
whether  he  had  examined  the  paupers  whom  he  had  committed  that  day.  He  told  me  he 
had  not,  and  I repeat,  I do  not  believe,  from  all  I can  ascertain,  that,  such  is  the  case,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  a hearing  by  Mr.  Cole,  as  stated  by  him.  I went  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  to  which  the  beggars  had  been  committed  by  Mr.  Blacker,  where  I found  1 1 females, 
old  and  young,  and  nine  infants,  some  at  the  breast;  and  instead  of  these  appearing  to  be  old 
offenders,  or  vagrants,  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  five  or  six  particularly 
struck  me  as  persons  who  had  seen  better  days ; they  denied  positively,  and  challenged  an  in- 
vestigation, that  they  had  ever  been  in  a watchhouse,  or  incarcerated  before.  Their  general 
prayer  was,  for  the  love  of  God,  that  I would  interfere  and  get  them  sent  hack  to  their  fami- 
lies : one  woman  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  O’Brien,  who  had  two  small  children,  said  she 
had  never  before  begged  in  her  life,  and  that  she  had  three  children  at  home  in  a state  of  great 
distress,  and  she  knew  not  what  had  become  of  them ; that  she  had  been  a charwoman,  and 
accustomed  to  earn  her  bread  by  washing.  One  was  rather  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  which  she  offered  to  prove  to  my  satisfaction  was  her  grandchild,  and  who 
had  no  friend  on  earth  but  herself.  There  was  a young  girl  of  14,  who  had  only  one  leg,  an 
emaciated  poor  creature,  and  walked  with  a crutch , she  admitted  she  had  solicited  alms,  but 
had  no  earthly  means  of  support.  Mr.  Alley,  the  superintendent  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
and  his  clerk,  were  present  at  my  visit,  and  assured  me  that  these  were  matters  of  daily  occur- 
rence. It  was  quite  evident  that  to  some  of  these  unfortunate  people  it  was  a great  and  un- 
deserved punishment,  whereas,  to  the  really  destitute,  the  committal  was  an  act  of  even 
charity,  as  they  would  have  preferred  being  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  to  being  again 
thrown  on  the  world ; consequently  the  whole  proceeding  is  more  detrimental  than  productive 
of  good,  except  as  exposing  the  deformity  of  the  state  of  society  in  Dublin.  I have  been  into 
the  watchhouses  of  Dublin  at  different,  hours,  when  I have  observed  beastly  drunkenness,  and 
every  kind  of  villauy  going  forward — the  mendicant  and  the  felon,  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, 
mixed  indiscriminately  together. 


I am  a pastrycook  and  confectioner,  and  reside  at  No.  10,  Grafton-street.  I have  been 
settled  in  Dublin  upwards  of  22  years.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  beggars  in 
Dublin  cannot  be  less  than  15,000 ; I should  think  not  less  than  40  or  50  pass  my  door 
every  day,  certainly  often  more  than  that  number;  but  this  is  less  than  it  was  formerly,  owing 
to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  my  neighbours  unite 
with  me  in  employing,  at  our  own  expense,  a street-inspector,  who  parades  all  day  up  aud 
down  on  one  side  of  the  street,  from  Nassau-street  to  No.  16,  a distance  of  about  12  or  14 
doors.  My  share,  of  this  expense  is  Is.  6d.  a-week.  My  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  likewise  employ  a street-inspector.  These  inspectors  are  not.  constables,  nor  are 
they  authorized  to  apprehend  beggars ; they  are  only  instructed  to  remove  beggars  as  much 
as  they  can  from  the  doors  of  shops,  and  keep  them  from  besetting  carriages.  This  plan  has 
operated  beneficially,  the  beggars  generally  not  being  aware  that,  the  inspectors  are  not  con- 
stables, and  have  not  legal  powers.  It  has  been  adopted  two  years,  or  thereabouts ; before 
that  time  I employed  a person,  solely  at  my  own  expense,  to  keep  my  own  shop-door  clear. 
About  20  months  ago  a deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  street,  of  which  I was  one,  waited 
on  the  magistrates  at  the  head  police-office,  and  proposed  to  pay  and  clothe  four  special  con- 
stables to  keep  our  street  clear.  It  contains  119  houses,  and  we  canvassed  the  inhabitants, 
and  ascertained  that  two-thirds  were  willing  to  share  the  expense,  which  we  calculated  would 
amount  to  Is.  a-week  each.  The  magistrates,  however,  declined  to  act,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  empowered  to  agree  to  our  plan.  Besides  paying  Is.  6d.  a-week  to  a street-in- 
spector, I subscribe  £1.  10s.  a-year  to  the  Mendicity  Society.  The  beggars,  notwithstanding 
our  exertions,  are  very  active ; the  moment  the  inspector  is  at  one  end  of  his  short  beat,  they 
are  besetting  the  shops  and  carriages  at  the  other  end.  . Their  numbers  fluctuate,  according  to 
the  period  of  the  year  when  Dublin  is  most  full.  In  the  fashionable  season,  in  spring,  they  are 
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to  bo  found  in  greatest  numbers,  particularly  in  fine  weather ; there  are  comparatively  few  when 
it  is  wet,  though  some  are  rarely  to  be  seen  except  in  wet  weather.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion 
are  women  and  children ; ot  the  adult  very  many  are  the  children  of  persons  who  have  themselves 
been  beggars,  and  have  been  brought  up  in  vagrant  habits.  I cannot  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the 
average  amount,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  a beggar  can  earn  by  begging;  but  I have 
more  than  once  seen  a woman  with  children  counting  the  money  in  the  street,,  which  she  and  the 
children  with  her,  one  or  two  in  number,  had  obtained  ; and  I can  safely  say  that  I have  seen 
one  count,  as  much  as  appeared  to  me  3.?.  or  4.v : but  I do  not  think  they  ever  hoard,  or  save 
what  they  receive.  They  spend  much  in  drink,  but.  in  cases  of  sickness  will  frequently  shave 
with  those  thus  disabled  from  begging,  or,  if  they  have  a lucky  day,  will  treat  (that  is  with 
spirits)  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate.  _ I cannot  say  to  what  extent  they  have  recourse 
to  fictitious  accounts  of  themselves,  or  similar  deceptive  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting alms ; neither  do  I know  of  any  moans  having  been  adopted,  except,  perhaps  to  the 
most  limited  extent,  for  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of  street  beggars.  I know  that  they 
take  about  their  children  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
sympathy;  and  I have  heard  of  instances  of  refusal,  on  the  part  of  parents,  to  accept  a pro- 
vision for  their  children,  who  have  been  blind  or  crippled,  but  I certainly  do  not  myself  know 
of  such  a thing  having  ever  occurred.  Of  tho  general  habits  of  vagrants,  little  is  known  but 
what  is  seen  in  the  street.  Tho  extensive  practieo  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  has  been  the 
means,  to  a great,  extent,  of  making  them  a separate  class  in  society,  from  which  they  are 
seldom,  if  ever  reclaimed.  I am,  therefore,  an  advocate  for  the  abstract,  principle  of  a legis- 
lative provision  for  tho  poor,  which,  by  education  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  young, 
and  relieving  the  aged  and  infirm,  would,  I think,  remedy  the  evil.  The  great  majority  of 
persons  who  give  alms  in  the  streets  belong  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ; they  are  chiefly 
tradespeople,  and  often  indeed  servants ; particularly  those  who  give  money  at  chapel,  con- 
sidering it  an  act  of  charity — a virtue  upon  which  the  Catholics  lay  the  greatest  stress : besides 
which  a very  great  number  of  shopkeepers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  broken  meat. 
Although  charitable  motives  I consider  to  bo  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  inducing  persons  to 
give  alius,  yet  it  often  occurs  that  persons  feel  obliged  to  give  in  order  to  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunity, and  tho  talcs  which  arc  told  of  wretchedness,  chiefly  from  sickness,  a sick  husband, 
a sick  wife  or  children  at  home,  and  among  the  mon,  from  want  of  employment..  The  practice 
of  borrowing  the  children  ol‘  other  poor,  to  accompany  them  as  a means  of  exciting 
compassion,  is  said  to  prevail,  hut  I clo  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  I do  not 
consider  them,  to  any  great  extent,  possessed  of  vicious  habits.  I do  not  think  many  rob- 
beries are  committed  by  beggars,  except  of  articles  of  food,  in  which  they  see  little  or  no 
crime.  When  young  persons  have  come  to  my  shop  to  purchase  cakes,  or  buns,  &c.,  I have 
known  a suddou  rush  made  on  them,  and  the  article  they  had  just  purchased  snatched  out  of 
their  hands  by  a beggar’s  child. 


I am  a cotton  manufacturer,  and  reside  in  Fordham’s-allcy.  The  house  in  which  I live 
is  my  own  ; I have  lived  in  it  20  years  ; for  10  years  previously  I lived  in  another  house  of  my 
own,  within  a few  doors’  distance,  and  all  my  life  I have  resided  in  Fordham’s-alley.  I now 
only  employ  my  own  family,  six  in  number,  but  some  years  ago,  before  the  introduction  of 
steam-power,  1 employed  80  hands.  I have  for  many  years  collected  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Flanigan,  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  this  parish,  and  have  had  the.  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  distress  among  the  poor,  their  habits,  and 
their  character. 

Fovdhum’s-allcy  was  originally  an  extensive  range  of  manufactories,  inhabited  entirely  by 
the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  engaged.  It  was  well  supplied  with  water,  every  house 
having  a pump,  which  gavo  great  facilities  for  dyeing  tho  goods  manufactured — a process 
extensively  had  recourse  to  on  these  premises.  There  is  now  not,  a dyc.-houso  in  tho  street, 
no,  nor  in  all  Dublin.  At  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  there  might  have  been,  as  near  as  can 
be,  100  families,  consisting  of  about  500  persons,  living  in  tho  street.;  since  then,  particularly 
within  the  last  few  years,  many,  that  is  to  say,  about  one-third,  of  the  houses  have  fallen 
down,  and  are  now,  as  you  may  boo,  a heap  of  ruins ; yet  tho  number  of  inhabitants  is  now 
700,  of  whom  thero  are  not;  moro  than  five  or  six  who  support  themselves  by  their  own 
industry . Tho  rest  are  of  tho  very  poorest  classes;  they  live  by  gathering  bones  and  rags  in 
the  streets,  currying  about  a few  pens,  or  such  like  small  articles,  for  sale,  occasional,  but  now 
very  rare,  employment,  nnd  casual  charity.  I recently  visited  500  of  them,  and  did  not 
find  one  single  blanket. 

Hardly  any  of  them,  however,  can  be  called  beggars,  that  is,  sturdy  insolent  beggars  or 
impostors,  though  almost  all  of  them  would  receive  alms.  The  sturdy  regular  beggars 
mostly  reside  in  tho  outskirts  of  the  city,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  lanes  about  Mabbot-street, 
and  similar  places.  Tho  reason  why  I do  not  call  the  inhabitants  of  this  liberty  regular 
beggars  is,  because  they  are  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to  some  trade  or  business,  and 
are  obliged  to  seek  alms  to  preserve  life  for  want  of  being  able  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  the 
trade  to  which  they  wore  brought,  up.  They  are  not.  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  to 
beg,  or  who  have  voluntarily  adopted  that  mode  of  life.  In  my  opinion  they  can  hardly 
obtain  moro  than  tho  most,  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  their  almost  only  food  being  potatoes. 
In  fact  I do  not  think  that  the  most,  sturdy  beggars,  who  are  the  most  expert,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a couple  of  children,  can  earn  by  begging  upon  an  average,  more  than  1j.  a-day. 
Those  who  are  not  habitual  beggars  can  hardly  get  anything : they  will  submit  to  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  the  most  dreadful  privations,  before  they  will  go  into  the  streets  to 
beg.  Not  long  ago  I was  sent  by  Mr.  Flanigan  to  visit  a poor  family  and  give  them  some 
relief.  Upon  entering  the  room  I found  20  persons  in  it,  in  a state  of  utter  destitution,  and 
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one  dead.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever — not  even  the  most  hardened  vagrants— concerned  in 
breaches  of  the  peace  or  theft ; persons  engaged  in  the  commission  of  such  crimes  are  never 
seen  about  during  the  day.  Some  persons  living  in  a house  in  Fordham  s-alley  were  arrested  not 
long  ago  on  a charge  of  robbery ; I thought  that  I had  known  every  person  in  the  whole  lane, 
but  I never  knew  of  these  persons  till  after  they  were  taken,  though  I then  found  they  had  lived 
in  it  some  months.  The  old  hardened  vagrants  spend  some  part  of  what  they  get,  in  whisky, 
but  that,  is  not  much  the  case  with  others  : they  are  not  given  to  drink  to  excess,  but  after 
having  wandered  about  the  streets  all  day  without  having  had  a morsel  to  eat,  a little  will 
easily  affect  them  ; they  get  wet  with  the  rain,  and  will  go  into  a public-house,  or  whisky- 
shop,  to  dry  themselves  oftener  than  to  drink.  Sometimes  they  will  call  for  a pennyworth  of 
whisky,  which  in  their  state  will  make  them  tipsy.  I have  heard  it  said,  that  when  poor 
women  are 'unable  to  go  out  with  their  children  they  will  lend  or  hire  them  out  to  others  lor 
the  purpose  of  deception  ; but  there  never  was  but  one  case,  ot  tho  sort  which  came  within  my 
own  knowledge.  A woman,  who  was  a clever  beggar,  used  regularly  to  pay  4 <1.  a-day  to 
another  woman  for  the  loan  of  her  child:  she  was  a more  clever  beggar  than  the  mother, 
by  which  it  answered  to  both  parties.  The  child  slept  at  night  with  its  mother. 


I live  in  the  new  market  in  the  Meath  Liberty.  The  whole  of  the  liberty  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  persons  of  the  very  poorest  rank  in  society,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  how  many 
of  them  are  beggars,  for  they  do  not  beg  about  this  part,  of  the  city ; but  I do  not  think  there 
are  many  of  them  beggars.  They  are  mostly  persons  who  have  been  weavers,  or  in  some 
other  employment,  or  the  families  of  such  persons.  I do  not  know  a single  family  that  has 
been  brought  up  to  begging.  They  are  much  worse  off  than  regular  beggars,  suffering  the 
greatest  possible  misery,  living  in  the  most  wretched  lodgings  in  a state  approaching  starva- 
tion, rather  than  give  up  industrious  habits,  or  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a livelihood. 


The  above  examinations  were  taken  solely  with  reference  to  the  Inquiry  into  V agnvncy  and 
Mendicity;  further  evidence  was  given  on  this  subject  during  the  investigation  into  the  Cha- 
ritable Institutions  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  particularly  into  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Sick 
and  Indigent  Roomkeepers,  and  into  the  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Mendicity,  exr 
tracts  from  which  will  he  found  collected  under  the  head  “ Actual  Condition  of  the  Poor," 
ante  p.  101. 

1 F.  S.  F. 
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LETTER  from  Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  to  His  Grace  the  Archbiship  of  Dublin  and  othersa 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor  Inquiry,  See.  Sec. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Dublin,  March  30th,  1835. 

In  obedience  to  your  directions,  as  conveyed  to  me  in  a copy  of  your  Resolution  of  the 
0th  of  December  last,  that  I should  “reduce  the  evidence  already  obtained”  on  the  matter 
of  the  Inquiry  entrusted  to  me  “ to  a tabular  form,”  and  adding,  that  you  “ did  not  wish 
any  more  evidence  on  the  subject  to  be  collected  at  present,”  I had  the  honour  to  lay  before 
you,  on  the  6th  of  January,  a series  of  tables  comprising  every  particular  at  that  time 
ascertained,  relating  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Schools  for  the  charitable  instruction  of  the 
Poor  in  this  city,  which  was  capable  of  being  included  in  that  mode  of  arrangement ; and 
having  been  subsequently  directed  to  extend  and  complete  these  tables,  by  the  insertion  of 
such  additional  particulars  as  I had  previously  been  obliged  to  omit,  I herewith  present  to 
you  as  comprehensive  and  correct  an  exposition  of  the  several  facts  sought  for  as  I have 
been  able  to  obtain. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  effect  to  your  Instructions  of  the  7th  of  July  last,  viz.  to  furnish 
you  “ with  an  authenticated  statement  of  the  preceding  year’s  income  and  expenditure  of 
every  school  instituted  for  charitable  education  within  the  district  assigned  to  me,  distin- 
guishing the  principal  items  of  receipt  and  disbursement  in  each,”  I have  experienced  very 
great  difficulty,  but  had  made  considerable  progress  in  an  Appendix  to  my  intended  Report, 
containing  an  exact  analysis  of  every  school  account  separately,  when  further  proceedings 
were  suspended  by  order  of  the  Board  in  August.  In  the  following  Tables,  therefore, 
reference  is  had  to  total  amounts  only,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  advert  to  a few 
considerations,  the  omission  of  which  would  render  certain  results,  as  stated  in  the  money 
column,  scarcely  explicable.  In  schools,  for  instance,  where  the  charge  would  seem  to  be 
almost  ridiculously  small,  such  as  that  of  the  Boys’  Daily  School  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne,  and  the  Girts’  Daily  School  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  they  are  attached  to  some  other  parochial  school  (usually  a charity  school),  the  master 
or  mistress  of  which  receives  no  additional  salary,  and  in  which  no  further  expense  whatever 
is  incurred  for  rent,  fuel  or  any  other  thing  than  school  requisites ; even  these  being,  in 
many  cases,  partly  provided  by  the  children  instructed.  • The  item  of  rent  also  very  largely 
modifies  the  comparative  amount  of  expenditure,  many  schools  being  subject  to  a high 
charge  of  this  kind,  from  which  others  are  altogether  exempted  by  the  possession  of  suitable 
buildings  belonging  to  the  institution.  The  extent  of  the  number  educated  has  also  a con- 
siderable effect  on  the  relative  cost,  by  the  diffusion  of  certain  fixed  charges  over  a larger  or 
smaller  surface,  as  in  Dr.  Knight’s  school  in  the  Deanery,  where  17  boys  only  are  instructed 
at  an  expense  per  head  exceeding  that  of  any  other  daily  school  in  Dublin.  In  some  cases, 
again,  though  the  instances  are  not  numerous,  the  expenditure  appears  to  be  a reduced  one, 
owing  to  a diminution  of  the  master  or  mistress’s  salary,  in  consequence  of  a direct  appropria- 
tion to  their  use  of  the  weekly  payments  of  the  children ; and  in  one  very  important  institution, 
viz.  Pleasant’s  Asylum  for  the  maintenance  and  education  as  governesses,  &c.  of  destitute 
orphan  daughters  of  persons  who  had  filled  respectable  stations  in  society,  the  apparent 
cost  per  head  is  increased  more  than  30  per  cent,  by  the  inclusion  of  salaries  assigned  by 
the  founder’s  will  to  certain  governors  and  visitors,  connected  indeed  with  the  establishment, 
but  whom  he  appears  to  have  attached  to  it  rather  for  the  sake  of  conferring  a benefit  on 
the  individuals  appointed,  than  of  proportionately  remunerating  them  for  any  actual  services 
performed.  To  all  which  I should  add,  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  the  expenditure 
is  very  considerably  diminished  by  the  extensive  and  gratuitous  devotion  of  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  several  monastic  and  conventual  institutions  to  the  work  of  charitable 
education.  The  only  account  of  expenditure  which  will  be  found  wanting,  is  that  of  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Upper  Merrion-street  (see  Table  15.) 
Application  on  this  subject  was  of  course  made  to  the  proper  authorities,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  considered  that  any  attempt  to  specify  the  amount  and  description  of  disbursement 
as  necessarily  connected  with  the  male  and  female  daily  schools  attached  to  the  institution 
in  Dublin,  and  distinct  from  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  designed  to  be  subser- 
vient, would  be  almost  impracticable ; so  many  important  items  of  expenditure,  indispensable 
to  the  business  of  the  establishment  as  a school  for  teachers , such  as  globes,  mathematical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  maps,  drawings,  models,  specimens  and  preparations  illus- 
trative of  various  branches  of  natural  history,  Sec.,  not  to  mention  the  higher  rate  of  salary 
paid  to  a superior  order  of  instructors,  being  too  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  account 
■of  expenses  to  enable  them  to  exhibit  any  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  schools,  per  se,  that 
could  properly  be  given  or  received  as  sufficiently  accurate.  I ought  also  to  observe,  and 
especially  to  those  who  may  think  the  expenditure  of  any  particular  daily  school  (for  that 
of  evexy  charity  school  is  stated  with  exactness)  somewliat  incorrect,  that  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  blending  the  accounts  of  the  male  and  female,  and  occasionally  of  the 
infant  schools  of  the  same  parish,  has  obliged  me  to  use  a certain  latitude  of  discretion  in 
separating  them ; but  I am  persuaded,  that  if  the  completion  of  the  intended  Appendix  had 
enabled  me  to  show  the  attention  to  details  with  which  this  division  has  been  made,  any 
supposed  inaccuracy  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  rather  apparent  than  real.  For  the 
rest,  I can  only  say  that  I have  taken  nothing  for  granted,  but  have  carefully  sought  after 
and  attentively  examined  every  document  wmch  appeared  to  furnish  correct  information. 
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In  ascertaining  the  sources  of  income ,*  particularly  of  charity  schools,  I have  spared  no  

effort  at  exactness,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  Tables  11  and  12 ; and  though  doubtless  Charitable 

in  some  instances  unavoidably  defective,  I trust  that  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  -E^catioi n, 

existing  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  Dublin,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  received  y bin’ 
with  satisfaction  and  candour  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in,  and  know  how  to  estimate  ' ~ 

the  difficulties  of  minute  statistical  inquiry.  Letter  from  Thomas 

Had  my  design  been  completed,  I should  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  Commission-  fs.q' t0 
ers  many  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  present  state  of  some  of  the  schools  in  Dublin,  Irish' PoTrTnuuirv 
which  must  necessarily  be  excluded  from  tabular  exposition.  It  would  have  been  very  gra-  ’ 

tifying  to  me  to  have  assisted  in  extending  the  publicity  of  the  peculiar,  but  highly  enlight 
ened  and  beneficent,  principles  on  which  the  schools  are  conducted,  that  belong  to  the  Scots 
church  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  to  have  spoken  more  in  detail  of  the  efficient  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  Protestant  parochial  schools  of  St.  Anne,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Mark— of  the 
Female  Orphan  House  in  the  Circular  Hoad — of  the  Presbyterian  charity  schools  in 
Eustace-street  and  Strand-street — of  the  excellent  institution  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  the  children  of  respectable  domestic  servants  in  Upper  Baggot-street — of 
the  singular  and  interesting  asylum  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Pleasants,  in  Camden- 
street — of  the  Parochial  daily  schools  of  St.  Audoen’s— of  the  Dublin  free  schools  in 
School-street — of  St.  Thomas’s  daily  schools  in  Gloucester-place — of  the  schools  in  Cole- 
raine-street — and  of  the  peculiarly  beneficial  infant  schools,  generally,  of  which  so  many 
have  been  established  in  this  city  within  the  last  nine  years.  In  speaking  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  schools,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  commended  too  highly  the  admirable 
convent  schools  at  Ilarold’s-eross,  in  Upper  Gardiner-street,  and  in  Baggot-street,  or 
the  schools  in  Port  laud-street  West,  Mill-street,  Richmoud-street,  and  Hanover-street  East ; 
the  two  latter  of  which  are  eminently  entitled  to  full  and  specific  notice ; and  as  for  the  Or- 
phan Societies,  they  appear  to  me  to  reflect  such  distinguished  honour  on  the  charitable  sym- 
pathies of  the  humbler  class  of  the  community,  that  1 shall  make  no  further  apology  for 
having  prefixed  to  the  Table,  which  contains  a very  comprehensive  account  of  them,  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  addressed  by  myself  to  Mr.  Revans,  in  June  last,  for  tire  purpose  of  nar- 
rating the  circumstances  that  first  brought  them  under  my  observation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  have  become  my  duty  to  have  pointed  out  a very  few  schools  in  both  the  prin- 
cipal churches,  of  which  truth  required  that  I should  speak  less  favourably.  Of  these,  in 
the  Protestant  Church,  I should  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Knight’s  school  in  the  Deanery,  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  boys,  and  to  the  daily  schools  at  Phibsborough,  and  of  Eras- 
mus Smith  in  Lombard-street. ; and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  I regret  to  say,  that 
I found  the  Orphan  House  and.  the  daily  schools  in  Denmark-street  in  a state  not  creditable 
to  their  general  management.  There  are  many  other  particulars  to  which  I might  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,1 f but  I have  already  exceeded  the  intended 
limits  of  my  present  observations,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  a question  how  far  the  whole  subject 
might  not  be  advantageously  referred  to  some  more  exclusive  and  distinct  inquiry. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  of  the  Irish  Assistant  Commissioners  associated  with  me  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  the  numerous  and  important  avocations  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Dickinson  have  prevented  his  accompanying  me  beyond  the  schools  of  his  own  parish,  and 
that  Mr.  Boyle  has  diligently  visited  every  school  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  con- 
stantly rendered  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ; but  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  is 
in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  remarks  I have  now  offered,  nor  for  any  defects  or  errata 
that  may  be  found  in  the  following  Tables. 


I have,  &c. 

Thomas  Osier,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


* In  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  I was  sorry  to  henr  that  the  loan  of  a considerable  portion  of 
tie  school  funds  to  an  individual  since  insolvent,  had  been  most  indiscreetly  made  by  the  trustees  ; some 
of  whom  I am  told  still  survive,  and  are  of  course  responsible  for  the  loss.  Being  anxious  to  obtain  the 
valuable  assistance  of  my  colleague,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Dickinson,  in  the  further  investigation  of  this 
subject,  it  was  posponed  during  the  last  summer,  and  I have  since  had  no  opportunity  of  resuming  it. 

t One  of  these  the  philanthropist  would  remark  with  interest;  that  of  the  large  sum  of  19,813  f. 
expended  in  Dublin  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  one-fourth  may  be  said  to  be  contributed  by  the  very 
class  whose  exigencies  the  whole  is  designed  to  relieve;  the  Orphan  Societies  being  chiefly  supported 
by  subscriptions  of  one  penny  per  week,  amounting  to  3,924?.  12  s.  6 d.  and  the  weekly  payments  of 
the  children  in  the  daily  schools  yielding  an  annual  total  of  967  ?.  16  s.  7 £ d. 


Nos.  1 and  2. 
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libs.  1 and  2. 


No  1.— Protestant  Male  Daily  Schools,  within  the  City  of  Dublin,  in  which  Boys  are 
instructed  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 


Date 

of 

Institution. 



Number 

Number  ( 

Computed  1 Computed  1 

Number 

NAME  01'  SCHOOL. 

tlio  Roll.  A 

in  daily 
Itendance.  ^ 

Number  I 
receiving 
iistruclion.  1 

tfumberofl 

Roman 

Catholics. 

paying 
One  Penny 
weekly. 

1684 

St.  John’s,  Parochial  - 

42 

30 

36 

12 

- none. 

„ 

St.  Werburgh’s,  ditto  ... 

iG 

16 

16  i 

ncligiblo 

- ditto. 

1725 

Scots  Church,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  - 

45 

45 

45 

none  - 

- ditto. 

St.  Nicholas,  Dr.  Knight’s  - 

17 

17 

17 

17 

- ditto. 

1734 

St.  Audoen's,  Parochial  - 

40 

35 

38  i 

ineligible 

8 from  3 d. 
to  6 d. 

17G5 

St.  Nicholas  Within,  ditto 

10 

10 

10 

- ditto 

- none. 

1766 

St.  Audoen's,  Scots  Church  - 

27 

21 

24 

5 

- ditto. 

1774 

St.  Michael,  Parochial  - 

21 

21 

21 

none  - 

- c ilto. 

1786 

St.  Thomas’s,  Sunday  and  Daily 

40 

20 

30 

12 

- ditto. 

1798 

St.  Catherine’s,  Dublin  Free  - 

323 

206 

260 

200 

2 06 pay  2d, 

1805 

St.  James’s,  Parochial  - 

60 

40 

50 

20 

- none. 

1810 

St.  Luke’s  - ditto  - 

41 

38 

40 

ineligible 

- ditto. 

1812 

Kellett’s 

G6 

66 

66 

50 

66 

3, 

St,  Luke’s,  Erasmus  Smith’s  - 

72 

50 

60 

20 

- none. 

„ 

St.  Mark’s 

85 

45 

65 

22 

- ditto. 

1813 

St.  Paul’s,  Daily  and  Sunday  - 

30 

30 

30 

none  - 

- ditto. 

1814 

Dispensary.lane  - 

92 

60 

72 

40 

25 

St.  Anne’s,  Kildare-street 

323 

225 

260 

160 

1819 

Mendicity  - - - - 

140 

130 

135 

no 

- none. 

f 12  pay  from 

„ 

Artillery  Barracks  - 

14 

14 

14 

5 

]_  id.  to  2d. 

1820 

St.  Bridget’s,  Daily  and  Sunday, \ 

58 

45 

54 

36 

- none. 

Chancery-lane  - - - -J 

1821 

Dolphin’s  Barn  - 

60 

45 

54 

45 

3 

» 

St.  Mary’s,  Parochial,  Free 

133 

100 

116 

30 

25 

1822 

Phibsborough  - 

33 

30 

32 

16 

10 

1823 

Ralph  Macklin’s,  Sunday  and  Daily 

160 

65 

95 

35 

40 

1824 

St.  Peter’s  - - Parochial  - 

91 

60 

75 

2 

80 

1825 

St.  George’s  - - ditto 

Go 

3<> 

48 

24 

„ 

St.,  Paul’s  - - - ditto 

75 

50 

65 

6 

18 

St.  Thomas’s  - - ditto 

122 

86 

105 

25 

40 

1826 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  ditto 

72 

50 

60 

6 

2 

11 

St.  Anne’s  - - - ditto 

24 

18 

22 

none  - 

15 

1827 

St.  Bridget's  - - ditto 

100 

55 

80 

30 

30 

„ 

St.  Catherine’s  - - ditto 

120 

100 

110 

55 

1829 

Golden  Bridge  - 

Go 

40 

50 

35 

16 

» 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial  (Old  Church-’ 
street) 

70 

55 

63 

50 

- none. 

1830 

York-street,  Congregational  - 

86 

55 

70 

15 

20 

~ 1833 

National  School,  Merrion-street 

263 

235 

245 

220 

245 

3,091 

. 2,234 

3,633 

1,303 

1,147* 

■*921  pay  id.;  12  from  1 d.  to  2 d. ; 206  pay  2 d. ; 8 from  3 d.  to  6<L 
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No.  2.— Expenditure,  &c.  of  Protestant  Made  Daily  Schools  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


- 

g.*8 

i 

1 

m-g'fj 

Annual 

Annual  Cost 

PARISH. 

NAME. 

1'S  I 

Expenditure. 

each.  Boy. 

£.  8. 

d. 

£.  8. 

d. 

St.  Anne’s 

ParoehialSuhool 

22 

1 15 

~ 

7 

Kildarc-S  treat  - 

2G0 

1)8  - 

- 7 

G* 

St.  Andrew’s  - 

Ralph  Mncklin’s 

1)5 

G9  30 

_ 

- 14 

3 

St.  Audocn’s  - 

Parochial 

38 

GO  10  10 

1 15 

Scots  Clnrrcli, 

24 

36  12 

6 

1 10 

0* 

Usher’s  Quay. 

St.  Bridget’s  - 

Parochial 

80 

74  6 

8 

- 18 

7 

Chancory-lano  - 

64 

61  10 

- 

- 19 

St.  Catherine’s 

Parochial 

110 

73  10  10 

-13 

4i! 

Dublin  Free  - 

2G0 

187  13 

2 

- 14 

5 

St.  George’s  - 

Parochial 

48 

47  7 

- 19 

DiHuonsary-lano 
Kcllctt’s  Daily 

72 

80  - 

1 2 

4 

00 

75  - 

- 

1 2 

4 

Phibsborough  - 

32 

16  10 

- 

- 10 

32 

St.  James’s 

Parochial 

50 

45  10 

- 18 

2 

Dolphin’s  Barn 

54 

18  17 

10 

- G 

Hi 

Golden  Bridges  - 

50 

20  - 

- 

- 8 

- 

Artillery  Barracks 

14 

8 7 

4 

- 11 

li 

Mendicity 

Parochial 

135 

69  10 

- 8 

10 

St.  John's 

30 

33  7 

8 

- 7 

_i. 

St.  Luke’s 

- ditto  - 

40 

53  - 

~ 

1 G 

0 

Erasmus  Smith’s 

CO 

29  10 

- 9 

10 

St.  Mark’s 

- ditto  - 

06 

31  19 

2 

- 9 

10 

St.  Mary’s 

Parodiial 

110 

92  10 

- 

- 15 

Hi 

St.  Michael’s  - 

- ditto  - 

23 

43  5 

- 

3 1 

9* 

St'  Miclmn’s  - 

- ditto  - 

63 

22  - 

- 

- 0 

10 

Scots  Church,  St. 

45 

82  9 

4 

1 1G 

7 

St.  Nicholas 

Mary'BAbboy. 

Paroclriol 

10 

30  - 

3 - 

Within. 

St.  Nicholas 

- ditto  - 

37  19 

2 

- 12 

7? 

00 

Without. 

St.  Paul’s  *. 

Dr.  Knight's  - 

17 

56  - 

_ 

3 5 

10£ 

Purocliial 

05 

31  - 

- 9 

1 

St.  Peter’s  - ! 

Manor-Btrcot  - 

30 

18  17 

_ 

- 12 

6* 

Parodiial 

75 

85  - 

1 2 

8 

York-strcot  Con- 

70 

62  1 

4 

- 17 

1? 

St.  Thomas’s  - 

gregational. 

Purocliial 

106 

60  11  11 

- 30 

9 

North  Strand  - 

30 

72  - 

- 

2 8 

- 

St.  Wcrburgh’s 

Parochial 

1G 

42  10 

- 

2 13 

li 

2,388 

1,891  G 

i 

ADDITIONAL 

MEMORANDA. 


- - School  requisites 
only  are  included  in  this 
sum,  the  committee  of 
providing  rent  and  fuel 
no  additional  salary  on 
30  of  these  are  clothed. 


FUNDS,  WHENCE  DERIVED. 


- -Clotliingof  the  value 
of  14 1.  per  annum  is 
given  additionally. 


Voluntary  contributions. 

the  Parochial  Boarding  School 
; the  master  of  which  receives 
account  of  the  daily  school. 

' - - Interest  on  funded  property; 
ditto  on  Tisdall’s  legacy,  Southwell’s 
legacy,  rent  of  a holding  and  volun- 
tary contributions. 

— Interest  on  057/.  17s.  2d.  and 
74/.  15#.  3d.  British,  in  3^ per  cent, 
stock,  and  on  800  Z.  late  currency, 
on  mortgage  at  6/.  per  cent. — Total 
interest,  70/.  19#.  British. 


- - Master’s  salary  de- 
pendent on  hoys’  pro- 
ficiency. 

- - 30  of  these  arc  fully 
clothed. 


- - Voluntary  contributions,  as- 
sisted by  small  donations  from  Kil- 
dar  e-street. 

— Interest  on  funded  property,  and 
Canal  and  Ballast  Office  debentures. 


— Declining,  and  ne- 
glected since  the  death 
of  founders. 

This  account  is  blended 
with  the  girls’  school. 


This  account  is  a com- 
puted one. 


This  amount  is  exclu- 
sive of  rent. 

— 30  boys  arc  dieted, 
clothed,  &c.,  at  an 
additional  expense  of 
about  75/.  per  annum. 


A computed  average. 


— - Weekly  payments  of  pupils,  as- 
sisted by  voluntary  contributions 
and  a small  rental. 

Voluntary  contributions. 

— ditto  - ditto. 

— Weekly  payments  of  cliildren, 
15/.,  remainder  by  the  executor  of 
tho  lato  Miss  Kellett. 


- Canal  debentures  and  rent  of 
house  in  Castle-street,  remainder 
from  voluntary  contributions. 

- - Voluntary  contributions,  as- 
sisted by  a grant  from  London  Hiber- 
nian School  Society. 

- - The  unassisted  contributions  of 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Kingston,  vicar,  and 
Garratt  Moore,  Esq.,  a parishioner 
of  St.  James’s. 


— The  interest  of  various  sums, 
vested  in  public  and  other  securities, 
and  amounting  to  117/.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  rent,  arc  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  tills  and  the 
female  school,  assisted  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Rental  of  lands. 


Part  of  these  are  clothed. 


14  fully  clothed  - 

20/.  is  givenadditionally 
in  bread. 


— Interest  on  564/.,  3i  per  cents., 
Southwell’s  legacy,  and  voluntary 
contributions. 

Foes  from  pupils,  assisted  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 


20  of  these  are  clothed. 


17/.  was  also  given  in 
clothing. 


- - Ground-rents,  interest  of  funded 
property,  Southwell's  legacy  and 
voluntary  contributions. 


— This  account  is 
blended  with  that  of 


tho  girls’  school. 


— This  account  is 
blended  with,  that  of 
the  girls’  school. 

— Tho  boys  in  this 
school  uro  fully  clothed, 
and  receive  breakfast. 


- - Grant  from  Hibernian  Society, 
cliildrcu’s  w eckly  payments,  prodrrcc 
of  books  sold  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

- - Interest  of  1,066/.,  3^  per  cents., 
remainder  from  voluntary  contri- 
lnrtionB. 

Voluntary  contributions. 


a 4 
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Charitable 

Education,  Nos.  3 and  4. 

City  of  Dublin.  

No.  3. — Protestant  Female  Daily  Schools  within  the  City  of  Dublin , in  which  Girls  are  instructed 
in  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Plain  Needlework. 


Date 

of 

Institution. 

r 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Number 
t)ie  Roll. 

Number 

Attendance. 

Computed 

Number 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Computed 
Number  of 
Roman 
Catholics. 

Number 
paying 
One  Penny 
weekly. 

1725 

Scots  Church,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 

33 

33 

33 

none 

none. 

ms 

St.  Paul’s,  Parochial  - 

44 

35 

40 

8 

15 

1785 

St.  Andrew's,  ditto  - 

18 

18 

18 

none 

none. 

1786 

St.  Catherine’s,  Dublin  Free  • 

123 

118 

120 

100 

120  pay  id.. 

,, 

St.  Thomas’s,  Daily  and  Sunday 

21 

16 

18 

7 

none. 

1796 

Coleraine-street  Daily  School  - 

68 

55 

62 

55 

none. 

1811 

St.  Peter’s,  Daily  and  Sunday  - 

97 

^5 

80 

55 

60 

1812 

ICildare-street  - 

216 

75 

120 

80 

78 

„ 

Kellett’s  ...... 

44 

44 

44 

30 

none-. 

„ 

Erasmus  Smith’s  (St.  Luke’s)  - 

67 

35 

46 

23 

none. 

» 

- - ditto  - (St.  Mark’s)  - 

45 

28 

38 

none 

none. 

1834 

St.  Paul’s,  Daily  and  Sunday  - 

46 

33 

42 

21 

6 

1817 

Dispensary-laue  - 

50 

28 

45 

23 

6 

» 

- - ditto  - Daily  (Temple-place) 

30 

20 

25 

22 

4 

1819 

Mendicity  ----- 

102 

96 

100 

90 

none. 

1820 

St.  Bridget’s,  Daily  and  Sunday 

70 

30 

50 

25 

(Chancery-lane.) 

1821 

Dolphin’s  Barn  .... 

69 

35 

52 

26 

6 

1822 

St.  Anne’s,  Parochial  ... 

30 

40 

12 

30 

„ 

Phibsborough  - 

30 

12 

18 

10 

8 

„ 

Rutland-lane,  for  Girls  and  a few 

50 

28 

36 

24 

none. 

younger  Boys. 

1823 

Ralph  Macklin’s,  Daily  and  Sunday 

133 

50 

75 

35 

40 

„ 

St.  James's,  Parochial  - 

53 

35 

45 

12 

12 

» 

St.  Mary's  - ditto  - Free  - 

95 

80 

90 

45 

25 

1824 

St.  Peter’s  - ditto  - 

75 

50 

62 

73 

72 

1825 

St.  George’s  - ditto  - 

48 

25 

36 

15 

.5 

„ 

St.  Thomas’3,  ditto  - 

127 

100 

*15 

40 

”5 

1826 

St.  Mark’s  - ditto  - 

46 

36 

42 

12 

1827 

St.  Bridget’s,  ditto  - 

72 

5-0 

60 

20 

„ 

St.  Catherine's,  ditto  - 

80 

5 

>» 

- ditto,  Charity,  ditto  - 

18 

18 

18 

ineligible 

1828 

St.  Luke’s  - ditto  - 

36 

26 

32 

uncertain 

none. 

„ 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  ditto 

49 

34 

42 

9 

none. 

1829 

St.  Micban’s  - ditto  (Old  Church- 

73 

40 

55 

none. 

street.) 

„ 

Golden  Bridge  - - - 

60 

40 

50 

36 

20 

„ 

St.  Mark’s  (Wentworth-lane)  - 

55 

40 

47 

30 

3 

,» 

St.  Paul’s,  Daily  and  Sunday  - 

60 

35 

go 

45 

none. 

1830 

York-street,  Congregational  - 

144 

100 

120 

60 

20 

1832 

St.  Michan’s,  Parochial 

12 

12 

12 

none 

none. 

1833 

St.  Audoen’s  - ditto 

25 

17 

22 

7 

10 

Police  - > ditto,  removed  from 

12 

12 

J2 

Keven-street. 

„ 

St.  Nicholas  (St.  Patrick’s) 

145 

70 

100 

5 

18 

>, 

St.  Werburgh’a,  Parochial 

20 

l6 

l8 

none 

18 

National  Model  School,  Merrion- 

211 

162 

162 

146 

162 

street. 

1834 

St.  John’s,  Parochial  - - - 

5 

5 

5 

none 

Uncertain 

Artillery  Barracks  ... 

9 

9 

9 

4 

9 from  1 d. 

to  2 d. 

2,926 

1,961 

2,381 

1,318 

897" 

* 768  pay  id.;  9 from  1 d.  to  a d. ; 120  pay  2 d. 
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No.  4.  Expenditure,  &c.  of  Protestant  Female  Daily  Schools  within  the  City  of  J 


PARISH. 

NAME. 

" d 

g.rl 

Annual 

Annual  Cost 

“'3i 

Expenditure. 

each  Girl. 

k,  sii 

St.  Andrew’s  - 

Parochial  School 

18 

£.  s. 
25  - 

d. 

£.  s. 
1 7 

d. 

o* 

Ralph  Mncklin’s  Daily 

75 

52  10 

- 14 

anil  Sunday. 

St.  Anne's 

Parochial  School 

40 

Kildare-atrect  do. 

120 

St.  Auilocn  a - 

Parochial  do.  - 

22 

St.  Bridget’s  - 

- ditto  - do.  - 

GO 

Chancery-lanc  do 

50 

51  1G 

1 - 

8i 

Kevin-strcct  (re- 
moved). 

12 

30  - 

- 

2 10 

- 

St.  Catherine  s 

Charity  Daily  do. 

18 

28  - 

- 

1 11 

li 

Parochial 

75 

G5  19  11 

- 17 

7 

Dublin  Free 

120 

100  7 

9 

- 16 

8f 

School. 

St.  George’s  - 

Parochial  ditto  - 

36 

40  5 11 

1 2 

4i 

Dispcusnry-lanc 

45 

42  12 

4 

- 18  lli 

Kcllctt's  - 

44 

50  - 

- 

1 2 

8J 

Tcmplc-lanc 

25 

22  10 

- 18 

l’luhaborough  - 

18 

16  10 

— 

- 18 

4 

llutlmid-lono  - 

36 

15  - 

- 

- 8 

4 

St.  James’s  - 

Parochial  - 

45 

43  10 

- 

- 19 

6 

Dolphin's  Barn 

52 

18  7 10 

- 7 

3 

Golden  Bridge  - 

50 

20  - 

- 8 

Artillery  Barracks 

9 

3 12 

9 

- 8 

1 

St.  John’s 

Mendicity 
Parochial  - 

100 

5 

29  10 
- 10 

I 

- 5 10 

- 2 - 

St.  Luke’s 

— ditto  - 

32 

31  10 

- 19 

si- 

Erasmus  Smith’s 

46 

22  12 

4 

- 9 10 

St.  Mark’s  - 

Parocliial  - 

42 

21  - 

- 

-10 

- 

Erasmus  Smith’s 

38 

18  13 

8 

- 9 10 

47 

40  - 

— 

- 17 

- 

St.  Mary’s 

Parodual  Frco  - 

90 

82  10 

“ 

- 18 

4 

St.  Michan’s  - 

- - ditto  - 

12 

12  10 

_ 

1 - 

10 

- - ditto  (Church- 

55 

20  - 

- 

- 3 

7 

Htreet). 

Colerninu-HtreetDnily 

62 

52  1 11 

- 1G 

9 

33 

51  3 

1 

- 

St.  Nicholas 

Mary’s  Abbey.) 
Parochial  - 

42 

33  10 

- 

- 15 

H 

Without. 

St.  Patrick’s 

100 

32  15 

- 

- 6 

7 

St.  Paul’s 

40 

23  10 

9 

- 11 

9 

NorthBrunswick- 

50 

30  - 

- 

- 

St.  Potcr’s 

street. 

42 

26  4 

2 

- 12 

4 

Parocliial  - 

62 

63  14 

9 

York-strect  Con- 

120 

59  7 

5 

- 9 10J 

St.  Thomas’s  - 

gregational. 

80 

70  - 

_ 

- 17 

6 

115 

— 19 

North  Strand  - 

18 

~ 

4 

St.  Wcrbuigli’s 

Parocliial  - 

18 

18  10 

- 

1 - 

2,219 

1,775  4 

1 

Funds,  whence  derived. 


Voluntary  contributions. 


- - Mistress’s  salary  dc-  — Voluntary  contributions,  as 

pendent  on  girls'  profi-  sisted  by  small  donations  from  Kil- 
ciency.  dare-street 

Since  merged  in  Chan- 
cery-lane school. 

Fully  clothed,  and  par-  Rent  of  sundry  dwelling-houses  in 
tially  dieted.  Thomas-street,  Patrick-street,  &c. 

- - - - - Voluntary  contributions. 

~ - . - - - - - Weekly  payments  of  pupils, 

assisted  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  a small  rental. 

■ Voluntary  contributions. 

“ Ditto  - ditto,  assisted  by  grant  from 

Ladies’  Hibernian  School  Society. 

- — Weekly  payments  of  children, 
10/. ; remainder  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Miss  Kellett. 

Partially  clothed  - Voluntary  contributions,  with  a 
small  sum  derived  from  children’s  work. 
About  10/.  additional  Voluntary  contributions, 
is  given  in  bread. 

--  account  is  — Canal  debentures,  and  rent  of 

blended  with  the  boys’  house  in  Castle-street.  Thercmain- 
scliool.  der  from  voluntary  contributions. 

” “ ” ~ - — Voluntary  contributions,  assisted 

by  grant  from  London  Hibernian 
School  society. 

This  account  is  a com-  - - The  unassisted  contributions  of 
puted  one.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kingston,  Vicar, 

and  Garrat  Moore,  Esq.  a parish- 
ioner of  St.  James’s. 

“ " Twenty  girls  are  di-  — The  interest  of  various  sums 
eted,  clothed.  &c.  at  an  vested  in  public  and  other  securities, 
additional  expense  of  and  amounting  to  117/.  per  annum, 
about  50/.  per  annum.  exclusive  of  rent,  are  appropriated 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  school  and  that  of 
the  hoys,  assisted  by  voluntary  contributions. 

A computed  average  - I Rental  of  lands. 


■ This  is  a computed  expenditure,  for 

explanation  of  which,  see  Report. 
A computed  average  - Rental  of  lands. 


Part  of  these  arc  clothed 


- - Interest  of  funded  property,  ap- 
propriated bequests,  produce  of  chil- 
dren's work,  ■weekly  payments  by 


Fully  clothed,  and  daily 
breakfast. 

£.15  is  given  additional 
in  bread. 


ditto,  and  voluntary  contributions. 
Voluntary  contributions  exclusively 


- - Voluntary  contributions, slightly 
assisted  by  weekly  payments  from 
children. 


Fourteen  of  those  are 
clothed. 


Fees  from  pupils,  assisted  by  vo- 
| luntoay  contributions. 

I — Ground  rents,  interest  of  funded 
property,  Southwell's  legacy  and 
voluntary  contributions. 

- - Donations  of  about  120/.  from 
the  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  assisted  by  vo- 
] luutary  contributions. 


A computed  average  - 


About  10/.  additional  is 
given  in  bread. 


This  account  is  blended  with 
that  of  the  Boys’  school. 


■ - “ Grant  from  Hibernian  Society, 

children’s  weekly  payments,  pro- 
duce of  girls’  work,  and  voluntary 
contributions. 

- - This  account  is  - - Interest  of  1,066  /.  3i  per  cents. ; 
blended  with  that  of  remainder  from  voluntary  contri- 
the  boys’  school.  butions. 

A computed  average  - Voluntary  contributions  only. 
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Nos.  5 and  6. 


No.5.  Protestant  Inpant  Schools  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Date 

of 

Institution. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Number 
the  Boil. 

Number 

Attendance. 

Computed 

Number 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Computed 

Numberof 

Homan 

Catholics. 

Number 
laying  OnePenny 
Weekly. 

North  East  (Summer-hill)  - 

47 

36 

40 

25 

3Gfrom  id.  toi d. 

St.  Mark’s  (Westland-row)  - - - 

150 

110 

120 

60 

St.  George’s,  Parochial  - 

51 

30 

40 

Mendicity  ------ 

127 

116 

120 

106 

none. 

1827 

St.  Catherine  s (Liberty)  - 

125 

100 

HO 

80 

30  pay  J d. 

St.  James’s,  Parochial  - 

58 

40 

50 

8 

St.  Peter's,  ditto  ----- 

50 

35 

44 

30 

1828 

St.  Thomas’s,  ditto  ----- 

120 

80 

100 

30 

IOO 

St.  Mary’s,  ditto 

100 

90 

95 

32 

20 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  ditto  - 

104 

70 

85 

50 

none. 

Coleraine-street  ----- 

88 

55 

70 

55 

1831 

Temple-place  ------ 

60 

43 

5° 

45 

12 

1832 

St.  George's  (Dispensary-lane)  - - - 

48 

36 

42 

- 

none. 

Ditto  (Rutland-lane)  ...  - 

40 

30 

35 

28 

none. 

St.  Luke*3,  Parochial  - ‘ 

65 

45 

55 

14 

1833 

St.  Anne’s,  ditto  ----- 

46 

36 

42 

none. 

St.  Audoen’s,  ditto  ----- 

44 

35 

4° 

6 

10 

St.  Paul’s,  ditto  ----- 

45 

36 

40 

12 

1834 

St.  Bridget’s  (Chancery-lane)  - - - 

50 

45 

48 

36 

10 

St.  Peter’s  (Leeson-street)  - - - - 

85 

55 

70 

50 

20 

1,503 

1,123 

1,306 

754 

420® 

* 30  pay  id.;  36  from  id.  to  id.;  354.  pay  1 d. 


No.  (5. — Expenditure,  &c.  of  Protestant  Infant  Daily  Schools  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Number 

oflnfunts 

Amount 

Annual  Cost 

PARISH. 

NAME. 

receiving 

of 

each 

Additional  Memoranda. 

Funds,  whence  derived. 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Expenditure,  j 

Infant. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

St.  Anne’s 

Parochial  - 

42 

32 

- 

- 

- 15 

- 

St.  Audoen’s  - 

- ditto 

40 

19 

— 

- 

- 9 

6 

St  Bridget’s  - 

- ditto(Chancery- 
lane). 

48 

51 

16 

“ 

1 1 

7 

St.  Catherine’s  - 

Liberty  (not  Pa- 

110 

8l 

12 

3 

- 14 

ii 



Voluntary  contributions. 

St.  George’s  - 

rochial)  - 
Parochial  - 

40 

30 

_ 

_ 

- 15 

_ 

. 

- - ditto  ditto  ; there 

North  East (Sum- 
merhill). 
Dispensary-lane 

40 

62 

11 

“ 

1 11 

3 

is  an  additional  bread 
accountof  10  l.  1 s.  6d. 

42 

20 

— 

- ! 

- 9 

6 

- - This  sum  does  not  include 

- - Voluntary  contri- 

rent,  which  is  paid  by  the  Committee 

butions,  chiefly  supplied 

of  the  Daily  Schools ; 30  l,  addi- 

by  a benevolent  lady  in 

tional  is  given  in  bread. 

the  neighbourhood. 

Rutland-lane 

35 

15 

“ 

_ 

- 8 

7 

- - This  estimate,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Girls’  School  connected 

Voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

with  it,  is  a computed  one ; about 
10  l . additional  is  given  ia  bread. 

St.  James’s 

50 

20 

- 

- 

- 8 

-■ 

This  account  is  a computed  one 

- ditto  - - ditto. 

Mendicity  - 

120 

28 

2 

7 

- 4 

8 

Salary  and  school  requisites 

only. 

St.  Luke’s 

55 

36 

— 

— ] 

- 13 

1 

St.  Mark’s 

Westland-row  - 

130  | 

86 

— 

- : 

- 13 

2 

Exclusive  of  bread  account  of 

from  55 1.  to  60  l. 

St.  Mary’s 

Parochial  - 

95  | 

65 

4 

6 

- 13 

8f 

An  allowance  of  bread  is  daily 

given. 

- - Voluntary  contribu- 

21 

16 

10 

- 6 

2J 

------ 

St.NicholasWith- 

Parochial  - 

85  ; 

18 

- 

- 6 

7 ! 

weekly  payments  from 

St.  Paul’s 

40  | 

20 

— : 

- 10 

— 

- - This  account  is  so  blended 

with  that  of  the  Female  Daily  School 
that  it  is  difficult  to  divide  them  with 
exactness. 

- ditto 

44 

t 56  IO 

9 

1 5 

Si 

Bread  and  clothing  also  given. 

Leeson-street 

70 

47 

- 

- 13 

5 

Parochial  - 

100 

69 

7 

6 

- 13 

xoi 

- - This  account  is  blended 

Temple-lane 

50 

j 33 

6 

8 

- 13 

4 

with  that  of  the  Female  Daily 

1,306 

813 

l 8 

l 

School;  about  12  J.  a year  is  addi- 
tionally given  in  clothing. 

Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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Nos.  7 and  8. 


No.  7.— Roman  Catholic  Male  Daily  Schools,  within,  the  City  of  Dublin,  in  which  Boys  are  instructed  in 
Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 


Date 

of 

Institution. 

N A M E 0 F SCHOOL. 

Number 
the  Roll. 

Number 
in  daily 
Attendance. 

Computed 

Number 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Computed 

Number 

of 

Protestants. 

Number 
paying 
One  Penny 
Weekly. 

Church-street  General  Free  School  - 

66 

none 

18 

St.  Audocn's  Parochial  School,  Cook-street  - 

120 

90 

X 

40 

St.  Michael  & John’s  National  School,  Smock -alley 

325 

205 

260 

none 

35 

Denmark-street  School  - 

72 

65 

68 

none 

60 

National  School,  Portland-street  West  - 

l60 

100 

130 

none 

90 

National  Evening  School  for  Adults,  Smock-alley  - 

200 

90 

140 

none 

none. 

Christian  I- ree  School,  Richmond-screet 

65O 

550 

600 

2 

400 

Ditto  - ditto  - Hanover-street  East  - 

600 

500 

none 

160 

St.  Michan’s  Parochial  School,  Mary’s-lane  - 

247 

150 

180 

2 

120 

St.  Luke’s  National  School,  Mill-street 

350 

320 

none 

180 

1821 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  School,  Queen-street 

300 

165 

220 

4 (brothers) 

none. 

National  Daily  School,  Meath-street  - 

534 

220 

320 

none 

60 

Ditto  Evening  ditto  - ditto  - 

100 

55 

80 

none 

none. 

St.  Peter’s  National  School,  Phibsborough 

120 

80 

100 

3 

10 

1826 

St.  Paul’s  Evening  School,  Queen-street 

42 

30 

36 

1 

none. 

3,886 

2,670 

3,174 

13 

1A73 

No.  8 Expenditure,  &c.  of  Roman  Catholic  Male  Daily  Schools,  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


St.  Andrew’s, 
Mark’s  and  Anne’s 
St.  Audoen’s  - 


St.  Catherine’s  - 
St.  James's 


St.  Michael  and 
John’s. 


St.  Michan's 


St.  Nicholas 
Without. 


St.  Mary,  Tho- 
mas and 
George. 


St.  Paul’s 


Christian  Free 
School. 

Parochial  School, 
Cook-street. 


National  School, 
Meath-street. 
Evening  ditto  - 
National  School, 
Portland-street 
West. 


Ditto  - ditto, 
Smock-alley. 


Parochial  School, 
Mary’s-lane. 


al  School,  Mill- 
street. 

Christian  Free 
School,  Rich- 
mond-street. 


Dominican  ditto, 
Denmark -street. 


Parochial  ditto, 
Queen-street. 
Evening  ditto 
St.  Peter’s  Na- 
tional ditto, 
Phibsborough. 


No.  of 
Boys 

Annual 

receiving 

Cost 

Additional  Memoranda. 

Funds,  whence  derived. 

Instruc- 

tion. 

Expenditure. 

each  Boy. 

£. 

5.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

550 

176 

9 2 

- 

6 

5 

105 

67 

1 11 

_ 

12 

9 

13  l.  is  additionally  given 

Voluntary  contributions. 

in  food  ; and  Clothing 
to  25  Children,  at  an 
expense  of  about  16 1. 

320 

9& 

9 - 

1 

[The  accounts  of  these 

28 

16  - 

_ 

7 

2 

r Schools  are  blended. 

130 

66 

13  4 

_ 

10 

3 

- - The  account  of  this 

--Interest  of  500 1.  3! 

School  is  blended  with 

per  Cents.,  assisted  by 

a Grant  from  the  Board 

rochial  School. 

of  Education  and  Volun- 
tary contributions. 

260 

90 

6 

] 1 

f-  - These  sums  are  com- 
1 puted  ones,  but  may  be  xe- 
( ceived  as  very  nearly  correct. 

140 

50 

- ~ 

“ 

7 

2 

I Breakfast  is  uiso  given  to  about 
I90  Children  doily. 

180 

68 

16  8 

“ 

7 

7 

55 

■ 

49 

15  11 

- 

18 

About  8 1.  of  this  sum  has 
been  expended  in  repairs. 

Voluntary  contributions. 

330 

159 

2 10 

“ 

9 

8 

600 

192 

10  - 

- 

6 

5 

....  - 

- - About  three  years 
ago  a Grant  of  Boo  t,  was 

made  to  the  Institution  from  the  profit  funds  of  the 
R.  C.  Cemetery  at  Glnssnevin.it  being  designed  at  that 
time  to  render  it  a School  for  the  qualification  of  R.C. 
Teachers ; but  this  has  been  altogether  withdrawn  since 

the  establishment  oftheNational  Board  of  Education. 

68 

66 

9 1 

- 

19 

5 

220 

49 

- - 

- 

4 

5i 

f-  - The  accounts  of  these 
j Schools  are  blended  with 

Voluntary  contributions. 

36 

13 

10  - 

- 

7 

6 

| that  of  the  Parochial 
(Female  School. 

Voluntary  contributions. 

100 

52 

10  - 

10 

6 

3,i74 

1,229 

3 u 

I 

U, ' " l 3 
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Nos.  9 and  10 

No.  0,  —Roman  Catholic  Female  Daily  Schools,  within  the  City  of  Dublin,  in  which  Girls  are  instructed  in  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Plain  Needlework. 


Number 

Number 

Computed 

Computed 

Number 
paying 
One  Peony 
Weekly. 

Institution . 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

on  the 
Roll. 

Attendance. 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Number  of 
Protestants. 

St.  Audoen’s  Parochial  School,  Cook-street  - 
Convent  of  the  Presentation,  George’s  Hill  - 

62 

none 

1764 

200 

210 

none 

- none. 

1774 

St.  Andrew’s  Parochial  School,  Shoe-lane 

I40 

none 

St.  Michael  & John's  National  School,  Smock-alley 

208 

120 

160 

none 

St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Schools,  Jobn’s-lane  - 

60 

none 

1S 

1784 

St.  James’s  National  School,  Portland-street  West  - 
Parochial  National  School,  Abbey-street 

100 

l6o 

1 

60 

200 

250 

none 

80 

1814 

Convent  Schools,  Warren  Mount  - 

14O 

140 

140 

none 

100 

1821 

St.  Paul's  Parochial  School,  Queen-street 

200 

180 

none 

- none. 

1833 

Parochial  National  School,  Meath-street 
Christian  Doctrine  School,  Blessington-place  - 

58l 

180 

300 

none 

1824 

97 

35 

60 

none 

Mount  Carmel  School,  Cuffe-lane  ... 

178 

125 

150 

none 

80 

„ 1 

St.  Peter's  National  School,  Phibsborough 

66 

50 

58  1 

none 

12 

1829  , 

National  Education  Society,  Glouce3ter-placo  - 

150 

140 

M5 

none 

<55 

1830 

Sisters  of  Mercy’s  Schools,  Baggot-street 

200 

*00 

200 

uncertain 

Sisters  of  Charity’s  School,  Upper  Gardiner-street  - 

260 

260 

260 

none 

160 

Infant  School : 

National  Infant  School,  North  William-street 

3,305 

2,100 

2,535 

i 1 

758 

200 

80 

100 

| none. 

No.  10. — Expenditure,  &c.  of  Roman  Catholic  Female  Daily  Schools,  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


PARISH. 

NAME. 

N umber 
receiving 
Instruction. 

Annual  1 

Expenditure. 

£.  s.  d. 

St.  Andrew’s, 
Mark  and  Anne. 

Parochial  School, 
Shoe-lane. 

I40 

69  - - 

Sisters  of  Mercy’s 
School,  Baggot-street. 

200 

70  - - 

St.  Audoen’s  - 

Parochial  School, 
Cook-street. 

62 

42  9 4 

St.  Catherine’s  - 

Parochial  National 
Sell  no),  Meath-street. 

300 

102  5 1 

- - St.  John  the 
Baptist’s  School, 
John’s-lane, 

60 

61  5 

St.  James’s 

National  School, 

Portland-street  West. 

i6o 

83  6 8 

St.  Mary, Thomas 
and  George. 

- - National  Edu- 
cation Society,  Glou- 
cester-place. 

145 

104  i 1 

Parochial  National 
School,  Abbey-street. 

250 

114  18  7 

--Sisters  of  Charity 
School,  Upper  Gardi- 
ner-street. " 

260 

48  6 8 

St.  Michael  nnd 
Jolm’i: 

Parochial  N ational 

160 

60  - - 

St.  Michan’s  - 

- - Presentation 
Convent  School, 
George’s-hill. 

- - Christian  Doctrine 
School,  Blcssiugton- 

210 

60 

30  18  - 
70  11  - 

St.  Nicholas 
Without. 

Theresian  Convent, 
Warren  Mount. 

140 

38  16  8 

Carmelite  Convent, 
Cuffe-lane. 

150 

33  - - 

St.  Paul's 

Parochial  School, 
Queen-street. 

St.  Peter’s  National 
School,  Phibsborough 

180 

58 

39  10  - 
31  10  - 

Infant  School: 
i --National  School, 
North  William-street. 

2,635 

999  18  2j 

St.  Mary, Thomas 
and  George. 

100 

46  5 8 

Additional  Memoranda. 


Funds,  whence  derived. 


£.  s.  d. 
- 9 10 


- 13 
6 • 


- io  5 

- H 41 

- 9 2} 


Voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

- - This  is  the  costof  rent  and  | 

school  requisites  only,  instruction  being  gratuitous,  und  fuel 
and  clothing,  which  is  extensively  given,  not  being  computed; 
the  sum  of  at  least  160 1.  is  also  given  annually  in  bread. 

- - 13  /.  is  additionally  given  I 
yearly  in  food,  and  35  Children  | 

are  clothed  at  an  expense  of  about  16 1. 


- - 50  Girls  are  clothed  an- 
nually, and  breakfastisgiven  doily 
to  the  most  destitute  and  deserving. 
This  account  is  blended  with 
that  of  the  Boys’  School. 
On  an  average,  44.  Girls 
receive  breakfast  daily. 


- - Voluntary  contri- 
tions, assisted  by  interest 
on  900!.  3i  per  Cents. 

- - Interest  of  500 1. 

3 4 peT  Cents,  assisted  by 
grant  from  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 


7 6 


- 5 6J 


8j  - - This  is  a computed  Ac- 

| count,  but  may  be  relied  on  as  very  nearly  accurate ; it  includes 
the  salary  of  a lay  Superitendent,  but  no  charge  for  rent,  repairs,  &c. 


9 *! 


This  Amount  is  a computed  | 
one  ; breakfast  is  given  additionally  to  about  50. 

- - This  also  is  a computed  | 

Account,  but  may  be  relied  on  as  very  nearly  accurate ; it 
includes  the  salary  of  a lay  Superintendent,  but  no  charge  for 
rent,  repairs,  &c.  From  15  l.  to  20 1.  per  annum  is  additionally 
given  in  food. 

Clothing  is  additionally  I Voluntary  contribu- 
given. . tions. 


--This  is  likewiso  a com- 
puted Account,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  exact;  itincludes 
the  salary  of  a lay  Superintendent, 
but  no  charge  for  rent,  repairs,  &c. 
Bread  also  is  given  daily  to  the  n: 


- - Exclusively  sup- 
ported by  the  Couvent  of 
St.  Theresa. 


destitute. 

- Weekly  contribu- 
tions of  Children,  assisted  by  15 1.  per  annum  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  by  the  Very 
Reverend  John  Spratt,  Carmelite  Convent,  Aungier-street. 
- - The  Accounts  of  this  [ 

School  are  blended  with  those  of  | 

the  Parochial  Male  Daily  and  Evening  Schools. 


5 U additional  is  given  in  bread 


--Voluntary  contri- 
, buttons,  assisted  by  a 
donation  of  30  J.  from  Board  of  Edocation. 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 


No.  15. 

TABLES  showing  the  aggregate  Number  of  Male  and  Female  Daily  and  Infant  Schools  within  the  City  of 
Dublin,  with  the  Total  Numbers  on  the  Roll,  in  daily  Attendance,  actually  receiving  Instruction,  and  of  either  Religious 
Communion ; together  with  the  Average  Annual  Expenditure  per  Head ; the  Total  Annual  Expenditure,  and  the  Annual 
Amount  of  Weekly  Payments  by  the  Children  instructed. 


PROTESTANT  DAILY  SCHOOLS. 


Number 

of 

Schools, 

— 

Number 
the  Rolls. 

Number 
In  daily 
Attendance.1 

Computed 

Number 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Ilonmii  Catholics. 

Average 
Annual 
Expenditure 
lor  each  Boy, 
Girl  or  Infant. 

Total 

Amnmt 

Expenditure. 

Annual  Amount 
of 

Weekly  Payments 
by  Children.* 

36 

Boys’  Daily  Schools,! 
containing  - -J 

2,8a8 

1.999 

2,388 

1,083 

£.  S.  <1. 

- 15  10 

£.  .v.  <1. 

i,8yi  6 1 ; 

£.  s.  d. 
233  3 2 

44 

Girls’  ditto  - ditto- 

2,7’6 

1.799 

2,219 

1,112 

- 16  - 

’>775  4 » 

*75  9 74 

20 

Infants'  ditto  - ditto  - 

1,503 

1.123 

1,306 

754 

- 12  54 

813  8 i 

80  17  - 

100 

- - 

7,046 

4,921 

5,9 '3 

2,949 

4,«9 18  3 

489  9 94 

MODEL  DAILY  SCHOOLS  OF  TUB  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

— 

Number  | 
tho  Rolls,  i 

Number 
in  Daily  | 
Attendance. 

Computed 

Number 

receiving 

Instruction. 

Computed  Number, 
of  either 
Religious 
Communion. 

Average  i 
Annual 
Expenditure 
for  eaeli  Boy, 
Girl  or  lufiuit. 

Total 

Annual 

Expenditure. 

Annual  Amount 
of 

WdcklyPuymenU 
by  Children.* 

1 

Boys'  Daily  Schools,! 
containing  - - J 

263 

235 

ms  { 

25  Protestants! 
220R.Ciltll0Uc8j 

. 

£.  s.  d. 
50-5 

1 

Girls’  ditto  - ditto  - 

211 

2 

162  | 

16  Protestants! 
146  ll.Catholicsj 

- - - 

- - - 

33  ’ 6 

2 

474 

397 

407  {. 

41  Protestants 
36G  U.Cntholics. 

}-  - - 

- - - 

83  1 it 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DAILY  SCHOOLS. 


Number 

of 

Schools. 

— 

Number 
the  Hulls. 

Number 
in  Dnily 
Attendance. 

Computed  ; 
Number 
receiving 
Instruction. 

Estimated  Number 
of 

Protestants. 

Average 
Annual 
Expenditure 
for  each  Boy,, 
Girl  or  Infant. 

Total 

Annual 

Expenditure.  1 

Annual  Amount 
of 

Weekly  Payments 
by  Children.* 

’5 

16 

Boys'  Daily  Schools,! 

containing  - -J 

Girls’  ditto  - ditto  - 
Infants'  ditto  - ditto- 

3,886 

3,305 

200 

2,670  1 
2,100 
80 

3, ’74 
2,535 
100 

’3 

1 

none. 

£.  s.  d. 

- 7 8J 

- 7 104 

- 9 3 

£.  s.  d. 

1,229  3 ” 
999  ’8  24 
46  5 8 

£.  s.  d. 
239  9 9 
’54  15  2 

32 

' 

7,39’ 

4,850 

5,809  | 

’4 

. . , 

3.376  7 9i 

394  4 ” 

I hese  several  Amounts  are  computed  on  the  present  Weekly  Payments,  allowing  one  weeks’  holidays  at  Easter,  Midsummer 

anu  Christmas. 


Number 

of 

Schools. 


No.  10. 

i TABLE  showing  the  Extenditurb  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Male  and  1 
Charity  Schools,  and  Oafiian  Societies  within  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Protestant  Male  Schools,  in  which  nro  dieted,  clothed,  lodeod 
and  instructed  - . . . . . . . 

Ditto  Female  Schools,  - ditto  - ditto  III 
Ditto  Endowed  Asylum  (Pleasant's)  for  Female  Orphans,  ditto  - 
Du  o Orphan  Society  . ditto  - ditto  - - 

Ditto  Asylum  fur  destituto  Boy*  discharged  from  prison.  Ex- 
penditure  not  computed  - - _ _ . 


Ditto  Incorporated  Hibernian  Marine  School 

Ditto  - ditto  - Blue  Coat  Hospital 

Ditto  - I emule  Orphan  House  (Circular  Hand)  - 

£" : rrs&sr  8'“'  - 


Roman  Catholic  Mnle  Schools,  in  whieh  are 
clothed  and  instructed  . 

Ditto  - ditto  - Female  - ditto  . ditto" 
Ditto  - ditto  - Orphan  Societies  - ditto 


dieted,  lodged, 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Girls. 

137 

309 

17 

92 

40 

7 

46 

. . 

100 

154 

71 

356 

510 

7‘i 

229 

443 

357 

Total. 


A imnnl 
Cost 

per  Head. 

Total  Annual 
Expenditure. 

£.  *.  d. 
13  7 4 
11  11  5 
53  13  - 
4 17  Si 

£.  s.  d. 
1,831.  6 7 
3,575  15  10 
913  2 8 
680  10  6 

33  15  - 
26  18  9 
15  11  8 
20  0 7 
10  10  10 

1,507  18  4 
2,693  15  - 
2,401  4 7 
1,696  15  6 
9,128  15  - 

15  7 

524  7 2 
1,454  5 ’i 
3,924  1*  6 

17,428  8 5 
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Charitable 
Education, 
City  of  Dublin. 


No.  18. 


A TABLE  showing  the  Date  of  the  Institution  of  the  several  Schools  -within,  the  City  of  Dublin , 
with  the  Number  of  Children  at  present  receiving  Instruction  in  each  School. 


Date 

Present 

Total 

Total 

Total 

of 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of  ! 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Institution. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Sexes. 

1670 

Blue  Coat  Hospital  - 

100 

1684 

St.  John's  Parochial  Charity  School  - 

_ 

12 

- ditto  - Daily  ditto  - 

36 

St.  Wurburgh's  ditto  - - - - 

16 

1704 

Foundling  Hospital  - 

356 

510 

* Presbyterian  Charity  School,  Strand- 

28 

536 

522 

1,058 

1725 

Scots  Church,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 

45 

33 

„ 

Dr.  Knight’s  School  in  the  Deanery  - 

17 

1730 

St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Charity  ditto 

50 

St.  Michan's  - ditto  - 

- 

12 

1734 

St.  Mary’s  - - ditto  - 

20 

20 

” 

St.  Audoen’s  - ditto  Daily  ditto 

38 

120 

H5 

235 

1755 

Church-street  Free  School  - - R.  C. 

55 

1756 

St.  Audoen’s  Parochial  Daily  - R.  C. 

105 

62 

1761 

Presbyterian  Charity  School,  Eustace- 

24 

1764 

street. 

St.  Anne's  Parochial  ditto  - 

20 

Scots  Church,  Usher’s  Quay,  ditto 

- 

20 

„ 

Presentation  Convent,  George’s-hill, 

- 

210 

daily  - - - - R.  C. 

180 

316 

498 

1765 

St.  Nicholas  Within  Daily  School 

10 

Hibernian  Marine  School  - 

46 

1766 

Scots  Church,  Usher’s  Quay,  Daily  - 

24 

1768 

St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Charity  - 
St.  Werburgh’s  ditto  - 

25 

- 

16 

1 St.  Mark’s  - ditto  - 

- 

18 

1772 

t Female  Charter  School,  Kevin-street 

- 

71 

1773 

Presbyterian  Charity  School,  Eustace- 

21 

street. 

1774 

Baptists'  Orphan  School,  Swift’s-alley 
St.  Michael’s  Parochial  Daily  - 

21 

10 

St.  Andrew’s  - - ditto  - - R.  C. 

- 

140 

» 

St.  Michael  & John’s  ditto  - - R.  C. 

260 

160 

382 

440 

822 

1775 

1 777 

St.  John  tbeBaptist’8  Daily  School,  R.  C. 

- 

60 

1778 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Charity  ditto 

- 

4 

1780 

- ditto  - daily  ditto  - 
Dominican  Orphan  ditto  - - R.  C. 

26 

40 

- ditto  - Daily  ditto  - - R.  C. 

68 

„ 

Presentation  Convent  Orphan  do.,  R.  C. 

- 

16 

1784 

St.  Jamc-s’s  National  ditto  - - R.  C. 

130 

160 

224 

280 

504 

1785 

St  Andrew’s  Parochial  Charity  School 
- ditto  - daily  - ditto 

16 

18 

1780 

St  Thonjas’s  ditto,  North  Strand 
Virgo  Marian  Orphan  Society,  R.  C. 

18 

1780 

6 

5 

Andrean  Orphan  Society  - - R.  C. 

1792 

Theresian  Orphan  Society  - - R.  C. 

8 

7 

Female  Orphan  School,  Circular  Road 

- 

154 

77 

279 

Carried  forward  - - 

- 

- 

U519 

J.875 

3,394 

* 'I  his  School  was  first  instituted  a.  d.  1682,  in  Cook-street,  as  a Daily  School  only.  In  the  year 
1704,  Boys  were  first  received  as  boarders,  and  about  the  year  1770  it  was  removed  to  Strand-street. 

t 1 1”3  School  was  originally  established  in  Charlemont-street,  and  removed  to  the  present  more  exten- 
sive and  commodious  premises  in  1814. 
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No.  18. — Table  showing  the  Date  of  the  Institution  of  the  several  Schools,  &c. — continued. 


Date 

of 

Institution. 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 

Present 
Number  of 

Present 
Number  of 
Girls. 

Total 

Number  of  . 
Boys. 

Total 

Number  of 
Girls. 

Total 
Number  of 
both 
Sexes. 

Brought  forward  - - 

. . 

. . 

1,519 

1.875 

3,394 

1795 

St.  Bridget’s  Parochial  Charity  School 

20 

1796 

Coleraine-street  Daily  ditto 

- 

62 

Trinitarian  Orphan  Society  - R.  C. 

26 

1797 

Bethesda  Female  Orphan  School 

- 

26 

Masonic  ditto  ----- 

- 

14 

1798 

Dublin  Daily  Free  Schools 

260 

120 

1799 

Parochial  National  ditto,  Abbey-st.,  R.  C. 

- 

250 

1801 

St. Michael  and  John’sEveningdo.  It.C. 

I40 

1803 

Female  Orphan  School,  Harold's 

- 

98 

Cross  - - - - R.C. 

1804 

Magdalen  Orphan  Society  - R.  C. 

20 

’7 

. 

St.  Bridget's  (Tullow)  ditto  - R.C. 

2 

18 

468 

605 

.1,073 

St.  James’s  Parochial  Daily  School 

50 

1806 

Walker’s  Methodist  Female  Orphan  ditto 

- 

12 

1810 

St.  George's  Parochial  Charity  ditto  - 

- 

22 

St.  Luke’s  ditto  Daily  ditto 

40 

Christian  Doctrine  Orphan  Society,  R.C. 

8 

16 

3811 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Daily  School 

- 

80 

Josephan  Female  Orphan  ditto  - R.  C. 

- 

25 

St.  Michael  and  John’s  Orphan  Schools, 

16 

22 

R.  C. 

Kildare-street  Model  School 

260 

120 

Kellett’s  Daily  ditto  - 

66 

44 

Erasmus  Smith’s  ditto,  Upper  Coombe 

60 

46 

- ditto  - ditto  - Lombard-street 

f>5 

38 

,, 

St.  Andrew’s  Orphan  Society  - R.C. 

12 

14 

St.  John  the  Baptist’s  ditto  - - R.  C. 

12 

10 

1813 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Daily  ditto  - 

30 

42 

1814 

Dispensary-lane  ditto  - 

72 

45 

Christian  I'  ree  School,  Richmond-st.  R.  C. 

600 

- ditto  - Ilanover-street  East,  R.  C. 

550 

Carmelite  Orphan  ditto,  North  Wil- 

55 

liam -street  - - - - R.C. 

Convent  Schools,  Warren  Mount,  R.  C. 

- 

140 

« 

1,841 

731 

2,572 

181.7 

Temple-lane  Daily  School  - - | 

- 

25 

„ 

St.  Michan’s  Parochial  ditto  -R.C. 

180 

St.  Luke’s  National  ditto, Mill-st.,  R.C. 

330 

» 

St.  Peter’s  Orphan  House,  Peter’s-row,  1 

13 

13 

,, 

Franciscan  Orphan  Society  - R.  C. 

29 

11 

Pleasant’s  Asylum  - 

J7 

1819 

Artillery  Barracks  Daily  School  - 

14 

9 

„ 

Mendicity  ditto  - 

135 

100 

1820 

St.  Bridget’s  ditto  (Chancery-lane) 

54 

50 

n 

- ditto  - (Lyons)  Orphan  Society,  R.C. 

20 

25 

,, 

Buonaventure  ditto  - - R.C. 

3 

3 

„ 

Nicholas  of  Myra  ditto  - R.  C. 

17 

15 

„ 

St.  Paul’s  ditto  - - - R.C. 

26 

10 

1821 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Daily  School 

116 

90 

„ 

Dolphin’s  Barn  ditto  - 

54 

52 

„ 

St.  Paul's  ditto  - - R.  C. 

220 

180 

„ 

St.  Luke’s  Orphan  Society  - R.C. 

13 

12 

1822 

St.  Anne’s  Parochial  Daily  School 

40 

„ 

Rutland-lane  ditto  - - - - 

- 

36 

Phibsborough  ditto  - 

32 

18 

„ 

Malacbian  Orphan  Society  - R.C. 

6 

7 

1823 

Metropolitan  ditto  - - R.C. 

40 

40 

St.  James's  Parochial  Daily  School 

- 

45 

„ 

Ralph  Mackhn’s  ditto  - 

95 

75 

„ 

National  ditto,  Meath-street  - R.  C. 

320 

300 

„ 

- ditto  Evening  ditto  - - R.C. 

So 

1824 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Daily  ditto  - 

75 

62 

,, 

Christian  Doctrine  ditto  - - R.  C. 

60 

„ 

Carmelite  Convent  ditto,  Cuffe-lane, R.C. 

- 

150 

„ 

St.  Peter’s  National  ditto,  Phibsborough, 

too 

58 

R.C. 

- U972 

M503 

■ 3,475 

Carried  forward  - - 

- - 

- - 

5,800 

4,7*4 

10,514 

0.6.  c 2 
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No.  18. — Table  showing  the  Date  of  the  Institution  of  the  several  Schools,  &c.- — continued. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Present  Present  Total  Total  Total 

Numberof  Number  of  Number  of  Numberof  Numberof 
Boys.  Girls.  Boys.  Girls.  Sexes. 


Brought  forward  - - 
St.  George's  Parochial  Daily  School  - 
St.  Paul's  ditto  - 
St.  Thomas's  ditto  - 
St.  Anne’s  ditto  - 
St.  Mark’s  ditto  - 
St.  Nicholas  Without  ditto 
St.  Paul's  ditto  Evening  ditto  - It.  C. 
Vincent  a Paulo  Orphan  Society,  It.  C. 
St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Charity  Daily  School 
St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Daily  ditto  - 
St.  Bridget’s  ditto  - 
Hibernian  Orphan  Society  - R.C. 
St.  Luke’s  Parochial  Daily  School 
Protestant  Orphan  Society 
Mount  Carmel  ditto  - - R.C. 

St.  Stephen’s  ditto  - - - R.C. 

St.  Michans  Parochial  Daily  School  - 
St.  Paul’s  ditto  Daily  and  Sunday  ditto 
Golden  Bridge  - 

Wentworth-lane  - 

National  Education  Society’s  ditto, R.C. 
Sisters  of  Mercy's  ditto,  Baggot-st,  R.  C. 
Y orb-street  Congregational  ditto,  R.  C. 
Sisters  of  Charity, Upper  Gardiner-stieet,  R.  C. 
St.  James  and  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Society,  R.C. 
Asylum  for  destitute  Boys  - 
St.  Matthew’s  Orphan  Society  - R.  C. 
St.  Michan's  Parochial  Charity  Daily  do. 
Orphan's  Friend  Orphan  Society,  R.  C. 
Cholera  Orphan  ditto  - -R.C. 

National  Model  School,  Upper  Merrion-street 
St.  Audoen’s  Parochial  daily  ditto 
St.  Werburgh’s  ditto  - 
St.  Patrick’s  ditto  (Deanery) 
Kevin-street  School  (removed)  - 
St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Charity  School  - 
St.  John’s  ditto  Daily  ditto 


Carried  down  - 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


Brought  down  - - 
Infant  Schools  : 

North-East  Summer-hill  .... 

Model,  Westland-row  - 
St.  George’s  Parochial  - 
Mendicity  ------ 

Liberty  (Cole-alley)  - 

St.  James’s  Parochial  - 

St.  Peter's  - ditto  ------ 

St.  Thomas’s  ditto  - 

Coleraine-street  ------ 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  - 

St.  Nicholas  Without,  ditto  - 

Temple-place  ------ 

National  ditto,  North  William-street  -R.C. 
St.  Luke’s  Parochial  - 

Dispensary-lane  - - - 
Rutland-lane  ------- 

St. -Anne’s  Parochial  - 

St.  Audoen’s  - ditto  - 

St.  Paul’s  - - ditto 

St.  Bridget’s  - ditto  (Chancery-lane) 

Leeson-street 


1,260 

1.897 

7,060 

6,6ll 

Totn! 

Total 

Number 

Numberof 

Number  of 

of 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

7,060 

6,6ll 

- 
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Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 

Charitable 
Education, 
City  of  Dublin. 


Extract  from  a 
Letter  to  John 
Revans,  Esq. 


EXTRACT  from  a Letter,  dated  June  7th,  1834,  to  John  Revans,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Poor  Inquiry,  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Societies 
in  Dublin. 


“ IT  is  now  something  more  than  two  months  ago,  that  I accidentally  observed  in  the  win- 
dow of  an  obscure  book-shop  in  Smock-alley,  a notice  that  contributions  were  received  there 
for  the ‘Trinitarian  Orphan  Society ’but  for  any  further  information  I was  referred,  on  inquiry, 
to  a Mr.  Peter  Byrne,  on  Wellington-quay,  by  whom  I was  referred  to  a Mr.  John  Farrell 
in  South  King-street. 

“ Mr.  Farrell  is  a corn-chandler,  and  the  present  treasurer  of  the  society,  which  he  informed  me 
was  instituted  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  instruction  and  apprenticing  of  destitute  orphans, 
and  that  a number  of  children  were  thus  beneficently  provided  for,  not  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  wealthy,  nor  even  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  but  by  the  judicious  and  active 
exertions,  and  by  the  spontaneous  and  persevering  contributions  of  persons  in  so  humble  a 
station,  that  their  own  children,  if  bereaved  of  their  parents,  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
reduced  to  the  same  exigencies  as  those  of  the  objects  of  their  present  charity.  He  also  men- 
tioned one  or  two  other  associations,  established  by  different  individuals  and  under  different 
names,  but  for  precisely  similar  purposes.  I need  not  say  how  desirous  such  information  as 
this  made  me  to  obtain  more,  nor  speak  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  I gradually  became 
acquainted  with  as  many  as  four  or  five  institutions  of  the  same  description. 


“ By  this  time,  too,  I had  learned  that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  these  associations 
derived  their  funds  chiefly  from  weekly  contributions  of  one  penny  each  ; that  destitute  chil- 
dren were  frequently  taken  charge  of  during  the  third  month  of  infancy  ; that  they  were 
usually  entrusted  to  the  wives  of  small  farmers  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Carlow,  recommended  by  the  parish  priest  of  the  district,  a preference,  ccctcris  paribus,  being 
always  given  to  the  owners  of  milch  cows  ; that  they  were  generally  taught  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  at  the  convent  schools  of  the  several  neighbourhoods ; that  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  they  were  all  brought,  to  Dublin  for  inspection  as  to  appearance,  health,  &c.  and 
to  be  newly  clothed,  as  well  as  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  their  foster  parents  ; that 
the  boys  on  attaining  the  age  of  14  or  15,  or  in  some  cases  a year  or  two  earlier,  were  ap- 
prenticed to  useful  trades,  with  a small  premium  of  from  3 1.  to  (i  l. ; that  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  girls  were  also  taught  useful  feminine  businesses,  whilst  the  less  proficient 
or  ingenious  were  placed  in  domestic  service ; and  lastly,  that  many  of  these  (particularly 
of. the  boys)  had  subsequently  become  thriving  and  respectable  members  of  society. 
Mr.  Farrell  also  said  that  he  understood  there  were  several  institutions  of  this  kind,  concern- 
ing which  he  had  no  definite  knowledge,  as  in  general  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
other  locality,  even  in  the  place  where  afl  their  transactions  were  conducted,  than  a small 
apartment  in  some  obscure  situation,  occasionally  used  as  a committee-room.  I therefore  ad- 
dressed aletterto  eachof  the  Roman  Catholic  parishpriests  in  Dublin,  requesting  them  to  inform 
me  of  any  such  within  their  respective  parishes.  The  replies  to  these  applications  were  courteous, 
but  showed  a much  less  familiar  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  with  the  objects  of 
my  inquiry  than  I had  expected  to  find,  and  naturally  led  me  to  ascertain  that  although  these 
Orphan  Societies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  known  by  names  obviously  bespeaking  their  re- 
ligious communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  now  and  then  ostensibly  patronized  by 
one  of  its  popular  dignitaries,  yet  that  they  are,  nevertheless,  stkictly  lay  associations. 
I have  likewise  had  repeated  occasion  to  see  that  this  non-interference  of  the  priesthood  is  a 
judicious  one,  and  that  by  not  attempting  to  render  any  other  service  than  such  as  is  speci- 
fically requested,  they  have  most  efficiently  promoted  the  interests  of  the  institutions. 

“ I should  add,  that  I have  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  some  of  their 
annual  visits  to  Dublin,  which  usually  take  place  m the  spring  and  summer,  of  carefully 
examining  the  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  children ; and  I have  great  pleasure  m stating 
that  the  cleanly  and  healthful  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  firmness  and  develop- 
ment of  the  principal  muscles,  and  the  quickness  and  intelligence  of  the  eye,  satisfactorily 
proved  the  kind  attention  habitually  bestowed  on  them. 

“ That  I may  have  a better  knowledge,  too,  of  the  benevolent  and  meritorious  individuals 
by  whom  these  institutions  are  managed  and  supported,  I have  not  only  attended  to  their 
mode  of  conducting  business  in  committee,  but  accompanied  the  collectors  in  their  weekly 
rounds  to  receive  contributions;  and  I can  assure  you  that  we  were  frequently  met  at  the  door 
by  a bare-footed  little  girl,  who  smilingly  brought  us  the  waiting  penny,  from  a dwelling  in 
which  it  was  evident  enough  that  even  that  small  sum  must  have  been  subtracted  from  very 
scanty  means  of  supplying  the  humblest  comforts. 

“ I cannot  conclude  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  rate  of  progression  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  admirable  associations ; the  first  of  which  you  will  perceive  was  instituted 
in  the  yeav  1789,  and  the  last  in  1832;  thus  including  a lapse  of  forty-two  years.  By  dividing 
these  into  three  very  nearly  equal  periods  of  fourteen  years  each,  you  will  find  that  on 

the 
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the  whole  the  institutions  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  orphans  they  have 
provided  for  more  than  trebled,  every  14  years.  As  for  the  amount  expended  on  them, 
it  will  be  found  very  little  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  entire  sum  appropriated 
by  the  existing  generation  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  to  the  support  of  every 
charity  school  in  Dublin.”* 


* Total  Expenditure  of  unendowed  or  partially  endowed  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  Male  and  Female  Charity  Schools  within  the  City 
of  Dublin  ----  ------- 

Deduct  Endowments,  Landed,  Funded,  and  Parliamentary  - 

Gross  Remainder  derived  from  voluntary  Contributions  f - £. 


£.  s.  d. 


>0,467  9 9& 

4,469  9 >1 


6,006  19  10  £ 


Appendix  (C.) 

Part  II. 

Charitable 
Education, 
City  of  Dublin. 


Extract  from  a 
Letter  to  John 
Rcvan  s,  Esq- 


Annual  Expenditure  of  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Societies  - - - £.3,924.  12.  6. 


t This  sum  is  taken  at  the  outside;  being  properly  subject  to  an  additional  deduction  of  about  £.400,  arising 
from  the  appropriation  of  uninvested  legacies,  &c. 
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My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

In  carrying  into  effect  your  instructions  to  visit  and  report  on  tlie  Gaols  of  tlie 
city  of  Dublin,  we  have  inspected  the  Richmond  Bridewell,  the  Smithfiehl  Peni- 
tentiary, and  Newgate,  in  which  persons  convicted  of  offences,  and  those  com- 
mitted for  trial  are  confined,  and  the  Four  Courts’  Marshalsea,  the  Sheriffs’  Prison, 
the  City  Marshalsea,  and  the  Prison  belonging  to  the  Manor  Court  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  appropriated  for  the  Safe  Custody  of  Debtors,  and  have  embodied  the 
result  of  our  observations,  and  of  the  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
collect,  respecting  each,  in  this  Report. 

We  beg  to  add  that  we  have  received  every  attention  and  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  inquiries. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servants, 

(Signed)  F.  DIGGENS, 

D.  G.  LUBE. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GAOLS  OE  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


RICHMOND  BRIDEWELL. 

Richmond  Bridewell,  South  Circular  Road , is  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
head  office  of  police.  Persons  sentenced  for  a term  of  imprisonment  at  the  city  sessions,  com- 
missions, &c.,  or  committed  at  the  police  offices  upon  summary  conviction,  are  sent  to  this  prison, 
and  occasionally  some  for  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  male  prisoners  are  divided  into 
five  classes ; they  are  classified  chiefly  as  to  age,  their  crimes  being  generally  similar. 

The  first  class  consists  of  mechanics,  who  are  employed  in  their  different  trades. 

Second  class  are  employed  in  weaving. 

Third  class  same. 

Fourth  class  consists  of  boys,  who  are  similarly  employed,  all  under  the  care  of  proper 
superintendents. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  the  prisoners  when  first  admitted  knew  any  thing  of  this  trade;  sonic 
learn  it  in  the  course  of  a month,  most  of  them  before  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  expired 
become  expert  workmen.  If  any  neglect  completing  the.  daily  task  allotted  to  them,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  supper,  and  if  at  all  refractory  are  sent  to  the  tread-wheel.  After  a short 
time,  the  prisoners  are  well  satisfied  in  being  thus  employed.  In  confirmation  of  this,  an 
instance  was  mentioned  by  an  officer  of  the  establishment,  that,  once,  during  a period  of  two 
months,  materials  couldnot.be  procured  for  weaving,  and  the  prisoners  appeared  miserable 
for  want  of  employment ; not  a single  case  for  punishment  occurred  during  that  time.  These 
three  classes  are  allowed  one-third  of-their  earnings,  which  is  paid  to  them  on  their  leaving  the 
prison. 

The  fifth  class  are  those  recently  admitted,  and  who  are  employed  at  the  tread- wheel,  and 
relieved  every  twenty-five  minutes,  and  after  a time,  according  to  their  behaviour,  they  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  other  classes. 

Solitary  confinement  is  not.  allowed  for  more  than  three  days,  unless  by  an  order  from  a 
magistrate. 

Each  class  has  a separate  yard  and  dining  halL  The  entire  of  the  clothing  of  the  prisoners 
is  made  in  the  prison.  Each  prisoner  is  allowed  a hammock,  and  a blanket  and  a half.  Three 
constantly  sleep  in  the  same  cell ; when  the  prison  is  crowded  one  or  two  move  are  obliged  to 
be  added  to  them. 

The  cells  are  too  small  for  three.  They  are  whitewashed  every  day  but  Sunday.  There 
are  ninety-two  sleeping  cells,  exclusive  of  eight  solitary  cells,  which  are  places  of  punishment. 

Two  turnkeys  have  apartments  on  each  floor. 

The  female  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

The  first  class  are  employed  in  washing  for  the  Richmond  Barracks,  &c. 

The  second  class,  in  needle-work. 

The  third  class  consists  of  women  with  infants  and  destitute  children  sent  by  the  magis- 
trates to  be  taught  needle-work.  They  have  different  yards  and  dining  balls,  the  same  as 
the  males,  but  have  beds  instead  of  hammocks.  They  are  sent  by  the  recorder  to  be  imprisoned 
for  different  terms  from  three  months  to  two  years.  Their  punishment  is  always  dated  from 
the  time  of  their  committal.  They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  one  matron  and  three 
assistants.  The  former  stated  that  she  never  before  had  so  many  females  under  her  charge 
who  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  every  kind  of  work.  Both  males  and  females  are  well 
employed  excepting  the  sick. 

Breakfast — Seven  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  into  stirabout,  and  one  pint  of  butter-milk,  each.  Dietary. 
Dinner — One  ox  head  to  every  twenty-four  prisoners  boiled  into  soup,  one  quart  and  three 
pounds  of  potatoes  for  each  male  prisoner ; two  pouuds  and  a half  of  potatoes  and  same 
quantity  of  soup  for  each  female. 

Supper — Half  a pound  of  bread  each,  one  herring  each  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
some  quantity  of  potatoes  in  lieu  of  soup. 

Cost  per  head,  daily,  3Jr l. 

22^  male  and  129  female  prisoners  this  day,  March,  2d  1834. 

All  the  resident  officers  get  a prisoner’s  rations,  weekly,  two  stones  of  potatoes,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  coarse  beef,  and  two  four-pound  loaves. 

There  is  a chapel  in  the  prison,  which  is  regularly  visited  by  three  clergymen  of  different 
persuasions.  The  prisoners  attend  -whenever  they  please.  The  male  and  female  prisoners  are 
not  in  view  of  each  other.  Their  conduct  is  in  general  very  correct  during  the  service.  There 
is  a school-room,  in  which  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  males  are  taught,  on 
alternate  days,  by  a competent  master,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  two  hours. 

In  the  hospital  this  day  were  seven  males  and  eight  females. 

In  1826,  419  prisoners  were  committed : in  1833,  874.  • • 
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All  females  tried  before  the  recorder  are  now  sent  here,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  great 
increase. 

The  cholera  first  broke  out  in  this  prison,  but  owing  to  the  very  excellent  medical 
attendance,  and  the  cleanliness  in  every  department  (which  cannot  be  excelled)  not  a single 
death  occurred.  Exclusive  of  children,  only  thirteen  deaths  have  occurred  in  fourteen  years. 
A considerable  number  of  the  prisoners  are  driven  here  by  poverty,  distress,  and  huncrer.  An 
instance  was  mentioned  of  one  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  seven  times  for  breaking  lamps 
(oue  month  each  time).  He  acknowledged  having  committed  the  offence  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  into  prison,  where  he  was  sure  of  being  well  fed,  and  taken  care  of.  This 
circumstance  therefore  clearly  shews  that  the  superior  diet  which  the  prison  affords,  over  that 
which  any  labouring  man  can  possibly  obtain,  induces  many,  from  want  of  employment  and 
means  of  subsistence,  to  commit  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-admitted  into  it. 

Near  the  prison  is  a public-house,  where  the  worst  of  characters  are  constantly  waiting  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  they  may  plunder  them  of  their  earnings,  and 
unfortunately  too  often  succeed. 

The  classification  in  this  prison  is  better  than  any  other  in  Dublin,  and  still  could  be  much 
improved  if  proper  alterations  were  allowed  to  be  made. 


Officers  and 
Salaries. 


Governor,  per  annum  . 
Deputy  governor  . 

£400 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Head  matron 

100 

0 

0 

Three  assistant  matrons,  .£31  e 

ich  . 

93 

0 

0 

One  female  hospital  matron 

36 

18 

5 

One  clerk  .... 

52 

0 

0 

Seven  turnkeys,  £52  each  . 

364 

0 

0 

Two  task  masters,  £52  each 

104 

0 

0 

One  cook  .... 

52 

0 

0 

One  gate  porter  . 

52 

0 

0 

One  male  hospital  superintendent 

36 

18 

5 

One  gardener 

33 

12 

0 

One  schoolmaster 

30 

0 

0 

One  carter  .... 

21 

12 

0 

One  messenger 

12 

0 

0 

Two  watchmen,  £38.  6s.  each 

76 

12 

0 

From  a Return  made  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Inspector  of  City  of  Dublin  Prisons. 


SMITHFIELD  PENITENTIARY. 

Smithfield  Smithfield  Penitentiary  is  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  head  office  of 

Penitentiary.  police.  'JTlie  governor,  Mr.  T.  E.  Marson,  is  appointed  by  them.  The  prison  is  confined  to 

■ juvenile  offenders  and  women  after  conviction,  provided  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  is 

short  No  males  beyond  the  age  of  nineteen  are  admitted.  Females  from  the  divisional 
police  offices  are  sent  here.  The  governor  and  all  the  officers,  male  and  female,  reside  in 
theprison. 

The  apartments  of  the  males  and  females  are  separated  by  a wall;  they  have  also  separate 
yards;  that  belonging  to  the  males  is  very  extensive.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  well  ventilated ; the  bedding  consists  of  one  tick  filled  with  straw,  two 
blankets,  and  a rug.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  male,  and  fifty-two  female 
prisoners  this  day ; a few  of  the  women,  not  more  than  eight,  are  employed  in  washing  for 
Newgate,  &c.,  and  receive  one-third  of  their  earnings ; it  is  seldom  that  employment  can  be 
obtained  for  the  others  ; occasionally  needle-work  could  be  procured,  but  the  greater  number 
are  so  ignorant  that  the  governor  is  afraid  to  entrust  it  to  them,  fearing  that  it  would  be 
thrown  on  his  hands  if  improperly  done ; most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  but  scarcely  any 
are  capable  of  pursuing  any  useful  employment.  About  thirty  of  the  boy  3 are  taught  weaving, 
and  receive  one-fourth  of  their  earnings ; the  rest  are  totally  idle,  except  during  school  hours, 
when  they  all  attend  from  twelve  to  two,  and  are  instructed  by  the  governor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  clerk.  Their  general  age  is  from  ten  to  eighteen;  some  have  been  sent  as  early  as 
eight  years  old.  There  are  seven  poor  orphan  children  in  the  prison  (not  committed  for  any 
' crime)  ; it  is  a melaucholy  circumstance  that  there  should  be  no  provision  made  for  orphans 

or  deserted  children,  whose  situations  ought  to  be  most  particularly  attended  to.  The  prison 
will  not  contain  conveniently  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy.  • Three  clergymen  of 
different  persuasions  attend ; their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  grand  jury,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary.  No  person  belonging  to  the  establishment  has  any  fees. 

The  dietary  is  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast. 

Dietary.  Sunday  . . . 2oz.  oatmeal,  £ pint  new  milk,  made  into  porridge,  and  ^-lb.  bread. 

Monday  . . 7oz.  oatmeal,  made  into  stirabout,  and  1 pint  of  buttermilk. 


Tuesday  . . ditto  ditto 

Wednesday  . ditto  ditto 

Thursday  . . ditto  ditto 

Friday  ...  ditto  ditto 

Saturday  . ■ ditto  ditto 
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Dinner. 

\ lb.  beef,  1 quart  broth,  anil  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

I quart  ox  head  broth,  and  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

dilto  ditto 

1 herring,  and  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

1 quart  ox  head  broth,  and  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

I herring,  and  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

1 quart  ox  head,  and  3 lbs.  of  potatoes. 

Supper. 

Half  a pound  of  bread  to  each  prisoner  who  is  employed  during  the  day. 

The  officers  and  servants  have  the  same  rations  allowed  them  as  the  prisoners.  The 
governor  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  provisions,  and  they  are  paid  for  at  the  head  police  office. 
The  average  expense  of  each  person  per  day  is  3 fyl.  Last  year  the  number  of  males  com- 

mitted were  two  hundred  and,  fifty-four,  seventy-one  of  them  for  the  second  or  third  time  ; 
and  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  females,  three  hundred  and  one  of  them  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  and  oftener : one  female  was  this  day  committed  for  the  ninth  time,  and  placed  in 
solitary  confinement.  There  are  only  six  solitary  cells.  It  was  observed  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shore,  the  Protestant  clergyman  who  attends  the  prison,  that  many  of  the  children  were 
driven  by  poverty  and  hunger  to  commit  crime,  owing  to  the  very  demoralized  state  of  the 
parents,  who  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  earnings  in  drink,  and  that  very  many  of 
them  could  support  their  children  if  they  debarred  themselves  the  use  of  whiskey. 

There  is  no  classification  amongst  the  hoys  ; the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  that  in  a 
very  short  period  the  old  offenders  will  make  those  committed  for  the  first  time  as  hardened 
as  themselves.  It  may  be  added,  there  is  no  terror  in  the  law  from  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted,  the  practice  of  flogging  in  the  prison  having  been  abolished  since  the  present 
recorder  came  into  office.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  boys  once 
flogged  never  appeared  there  a second  time. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  that  when  the  boys  have  been  discharged  from  prison  they  have 
been  unable  to  find  their  parents,  or  have  no  friends  to  return  to;  they  have,  therefore,  no 
alternative,  being  totally  destitute,  hut  to  resort  to  their  old  habits. 

No  punishment  but  solitary  confinement  can  be  of  any  avail  with  the  boys,  since  flogging 
has  been  abolished.  As  at  present  conducted,  this  prison,  from  the  superior  diet,  bedding, 
and  clothing,  may  be  considered  as  a boarding  school,  and  a preparatory  nursery  for  the 
Richmond  Bridewell. 


One  governor  ......  £200  0 0 

One  matron  .......  50  0 0 

One  deputy  matron  . . . . . 20  0 0 

One  clerk 30  0 0 

One  head1  turnkey  . . . . . . 32  0 0 

Four  turnkeys,  each  £28  . . . . 112  0 0 

Three  female  servants,  each  £12.  12s.  . . 37  16  0 

One  messenger  . . . . . • 12  0 O 


From  a Return  made  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Inspector  of  City  of  Dublin  Prisons. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday  . 

Saturday 


NEWGATE. 

All  prisoners  arc  committed  here  for  trial  for  offences  within  the  city  of  Dublin.  The 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  resides  at  the  back  of  the  prison.  The  deputy 
governor  resides  within  the  prison. 

The  male  prisoners  are  divided  into  four  classes ; the  female  into  two. 

There  is  a common  dining  and  school  room  for  the  first  class,  which  consists  of  persons 
committed  for  trial,  who  are  taught  reading  and  writing  by  a proper  master.  He  informed  us 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  prisoners  could  both  read  and  write. 

The  second  class  consists  of  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  who  have  been  tried  and  sent  back  for  short  terms  of 

imprisonment. 

The  fourth  clas3  consists  of  debtors,  and  of  persons  arrested  under  coroners’  writs. 

•Each  class  has  a separate  yard. 

There  is  not  sufficient  room  to  separate  those  who  have  been  committed  for  assaults  from 
felons.  * 

One  class  of  females  consists  of  those  under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  are  kept  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  others  are  unavoidably  kept  together  from  want  of  room  to  classify  them. 

There  is  only  one  yard  for  the  whole.  The  woman  who  was  executed  a short  time  since 
for  poisoning  her  husband,  and  was  an  old  offender,  was  confined  with  the  rest  of  the  female 
prisoners  previous  to  her  trial.  There  was  this  day  one  hundred  and  ten  male  prisoners  and 
seventeen  female;  ninety-two  had  been  sent  within  a few  days  to  the  Richmond  Bridewell, 
having  undergone  their  trials  at  the  sessions.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  prisoners  is 
about  three  to  one. 
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Six  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  had  been  committed  from  the  1st  of  January  last  to  this 
day.,  the  4th  of  March,  1834.  Last  year  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  were  com- 
mitted ; more  than  three  hundred  of  them  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  prison  allowance  daily  to  each  prisoner,  male  and  female,  is  two  pounds  of  bread,  and  one 
quart  of  new  milk.  The  diet  is  inspected  by  the  chaplain.  The  prison  cannot  conveniently 
contain  more  than  two  hundred. 

In  lieu  of  the  charges  which  were  formerly  made  for  lodgings  the  governor  is  paid  a fixed 
salary  of  £50  per  annum.  The  prisoners  are  allotted  particular  rooms,  according  to  their 
class,  and  no  money  is  paid  for  any  accommodation,  nor  is  there  any  distinction  made  in  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  for  whatever  offence  they  may  have  been  committed. 

The  weekly  committals  average  from  forty  to  fifty. 

Anv  prisoner  previous  to  trial  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  trade  if  he  chooses ; there  is  no 
prison  work.  There  are  two  hospitals  and  one  convalescent,  room ; five  were  in  the  surgical, 
and  one  in  the  medical  hospital  this  day.  Proper  classification  in  this  prison  is  impracticable ; 
it  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  reception  of  prisoners  before  trial. 

Return  of  the  Average  Number  of  Committals,  Convictions  for  Aggravated  Offences,  and  Convictions 
for  Minor  Offences,  for  the  Years  1881,  1832,  1833. 


Committals  3,846 

Convicted  of  aggravated  offences  ....  1,302 

Convicted  of  minor  offences  .....  1,264 

(Signed)  John  Smyth, 

Newgate,  29th  July,  1834.  Governor. 


The  yards  are  in  a very  filthy  state,  and  the  whole  of  the  apartments  very  dirty,  notwith- 
standing the  whitewasher  is  constantly  employed. 

From  the  total  want  of  necessary  accommodation  for  the  vast  number  of  prisoners  who  so 
frequently  overflow  the  gaol,  and  from  the  inadequacy  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  rooms,  in 
some  of  which  there  is  only  a small  aperture,  nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement  can  possibly 
take  place,  and  it  is  only"  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  prisoners  should  be  so  healthy  as  they 
are  represented  to  he. 


Governor,  per  annum  .... 

Fees  presented  by  grand  jury  last  year 
Annual  presentment  granted  to  his  predecessor  in 
lieu  of  rent  of  rooms  stopped  from  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  present  governor 
Deputy-governor 
One  matron  . 

Two  matrons 
Clerk  .... 

Hospital  superintendent  . 

Five  turnkeys,  each  £52. 

Guard  serjeant 
Five  privates,  each  £36.  5s. 

Seven  privates,  each  £28.  12s.  . 

(From  Sir  Edward  Stanley’s  Return,  Inspector  of  City  of  Dublin  Prisons.) 
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0 

260 
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5 

0 
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FOUR  COURTS’  MARSHALSEA. 

This  prison  is  under  thejurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  by  whom  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  scale  of  rents  for  rooms,  are  made  and  directed  to  be  enforced. 

The  marshal  has  the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge.  He  is  paid  £900 
a-year  from  the  consolidated  fund,  out  of  which  he  pays  deputy  and  three  hatchmen  their 
salaries. 

The  inspector,  who  has  held  the  office  for  twenty  years,  is  also  paid  from  the.  consolidated 
fund,  about  £260  per  annum. 

There  ought  to  be  three  classes  of  prisoners  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
real  separation. 

What  is  called  the  first  class  consist  of  gentlemen  who  pay  a certain  sum  for  their  rooms, 
according  to  the  scale.  The  second  class  occupy  halls,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  which 
are  all  sleeping  rooms.  They  live  rent  free,  but  find  their  own  necessaries,  excepting  coals, 
one  hag  of  which  in  winter,  and  half  a hag  in  summer,  is  allowed  by  Government  weekly  to 
each  hall. 

The  hospital  is  in  the  same  yard  with  the  halls,  in  which  there  are  three  rooms ; one  occu- 
pied by  the  nurse  tender,  one  by  the  patients  who  are  confined  to  their  beds,  and  one  used  us  a 
convalescent  room. 

The  third  class  consists  of  paupers  (in  the  same  yard).  This  building  contains  six  rooms, 
of  which  five  are  inhabited  by  the  paupers,  six  in  each  room ; the  other  is  occupied  by  the 
hatchman,  wbo  takes  care  of  the  bedding,  and  delivers  out  the  bread  and  milk. 

Each  pauper  receives  one  half-quartern  loaf,  and  one  quart  of  milk  every  day.  He  is  also 
furnished  with  a bedstead,  a tick  filled  with  straw,  three  blankets,  coals,  medical  attendance, 
and  medicine.  This  place  of  confinement  is  more  like  an  hospital  than  a prison.  Debtors  are 
sent  here  from  all  parts  of  Ireland;  about  fifty  are  sent  in  the  course  of  a year  from  the  Sheriffs 
prison,  some  by  authority  of  the  sheriff;  many  get  discharged  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  others 
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by  settlement  with  their  creditors.  There  is  one  man  now  in  the  prison,  who  has  been  confined 
these  twenty-three  years  ; a female,  by  name  of  Darley,  who  had  been  confined  here  about 
forty-five  years,  was  not  long  since  released,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  all  her  creditors. 
She,  however,  shortly  died,  after  leaving  the  prison. 

According  to  the  scale,  the  marshal  lets  the  state  and  free  rooms ; some  of  the  hatchmen  fur- 
nish, and  let  the  others  on  their  own  terms. 

There  are  at  present  about  one  hundred  prisoners;  there  have  been  upwards  of  two 
hundred. 

The  prisoners  in  the  state  rooms,  as  well  as  the  otherg,  can  be  punished  for  disorderly  con- 
duct by  solitary  confinement  if  thought  necessary  by  the  marshal^  but  the  inspector  must  be 
apprised  of  it  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  yards,  &c.  are  under  the  care  of  the  inspector,  who  employs  persons  to  keep  them  in 
proper  order,  and  whom  he  pays  out  of  the  rent  of  the  rooms,  and  which  he  only  is  authorized 
to  receive,  and  for  which  he  accounts  to  Government. 

The  prison  is  whitewashed  three  times  a-year.  There  is  a tap-room,  which  is  let  by  the 
marshal,  with  another  attached  to  it  called  the  Hotel,  which  is  furnished  with  bedding  by  Govern- 
ment, and  let  to  new  comers  at  one  shilling  per  night  each  ; but  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
only  uutil  they  can  be  otherwise  accommodated. 
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The  officers  are, — 

The  marshal. 

Inspector, 

ThSiSltam!  }Paii  b? the  marshal- 

Chaplain, 

Physician, 

Surgeon, 

Two  watchmen, 

One  nurse-tender. 

The  apothecary  is  paid  for  his  medicines. 

The  prison  is  in  good  order.  Cleanliness  is  much  attended  to,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
officers  who  have  the  superintendence  of  it. 


j Paid  by  Government. 


Officers. 


Rules  for  the  Government  of  te  Four  Courts’  Marshalsea, 

Prepared  under  the  Prison  Act,  7 Geo.  4,  c.  74. 

1.  The  collection  of  rents  in  the  Marshalsea  has  been  found  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  expedient  Rules, 
to  limit  the  present  system  of  permanent  rents. 

2.  The  rooms  marked  in  the  “Table"  as  Double  Rooms  are  in  future  to  be  denominated  State 
Rooms,  the  Single  Rooms  are  denominated  Free  Rooms;  the  former  only  to  be  subject  to  permanent 
rent.  The  marshal  is,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  limit  the  rooms  subject  to  permanent  rent  to 
six  in  number;  any  further  extension  to  be  by  order  of  an  inspector-general  of  prisons,  and  when  the 
accommodation  of  the  prison  shall  admit  of  it. 

3.  The  occupant  of  a state  room,  let  as  such,  is  to  pay  £2  on  entrance,  being  the  amount  of  eight, 
weeks’  rent,  at  5s.  per  week,  which  advance  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  eight 
weeks,  and  in  failure  thereof  such  person  is  to  be  removed  to  a free  room,  or  placed  under  the  regu- 
lations of  that  class.  Each  occupant  of  a state  room  is  secured  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  such 
room  during  the  eight  weeks  advanced,  and  in  a permanent  renewal  of  the  same,  so  long  as  the  state 
of  the  accommodation  shall  admit  of  it,  nor  shall  that  possession  be  disturbed  without  the  approval  of 
an  inspector-general  of  prisons,  and  in  such  case  the  payment  of  rent  is  to  cease,  and  such  possession 
to  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  same  shall  become  practicable. 

4.  Persons  admitted  into  free  rooms  are  to  pay  £l  on  entrance,  being  the  amount  of  eight  weeks, 
at  2s.  6 cl.  per  week,  but  not  to  be  subject  to  any  further  advance  or  charge  of  rent. 

5.  The  advances  made  under  rules  3 and  4 are  to  be  refunded  according  to  the  weekly  rates  fixed, 
in  the  event  of  discharge  before  the  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks. 

6.  Prisoners  to  be  removed  to  state  rooms  which  become  vacant,  or  to  vacancies  in  free  rooms, 
according  to  priority  of  confinement,  and  only  at  their  own  request ; notice  being  given  of  every  such 
vacancy. 

7.  Prisoners  not  paying  the  four  weeks’  rent  in  advance,  are  to  be  placed  in  a common  hall. 

8.  If  any  female  prisoner  be  a claimant  for  a room,  she  shall  be  preferred  to  all  male  prisoners.  No 
male  prisoner  to  be  admitted  to  part  of  any  room  occupied  by  a female  prisoner. 

- 9.  Men  and  women,  not  prisoners,  and  children  of  prisoners,  shall  be  removed  from  the  prison  at 
the  hour  often  o’clock  at  night,  except  in  cases  of  the  sickness  of  prisoners,  when  such  a necessary 
attendant  may  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  the  physician  shall  think  proper  (he  having  certified  the 
same  in  writing  to  the  marshal).  If,  however,  it  shall  appear  to  the  marshal  that  the  . wives  and 
children  of  prisoners  may  be  accommodated  consistently  with  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  other 
prisoners,  such  persons  may  be  permitted  to  remain. 

10.  The  prison  is  to  be  locked  up  at  the  hour  of  eleven  o’clock  each  night,  and  the  prisoners  are 
immediately  after  to  repair  to  their  respective  apartments. 

11.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  or  wine  is  hereby  positively  forbidden ; one  tap  ouly  may  be 
opened  in  the  prison  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  or  cider,  and  the  marshal  shall  set  the  tap-room 
during  his  pleasure  only,  and  not  for  any  term  certain,  and  may  at  any  time  remove  the  tap-master. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  spirituous  liquors  or  wine  shall  by  no  means  be  sold  in  the  prison  either 
by  the  tap-master  or  any  other  person ; and  if  any  other  person  lodging  in  any  room  shall  offend 
against  this  rule,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  may  be  removed  into  a common  hall.  The  tap- 
master  is  not  to  occupy  more  than  one  room.  No  prisoner  or  other  person  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  tap-master’s  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  drinking. 

12.  The  prison  is  to  be  whitewashed  three  times  at  least  in  every  year,  and  the  chimneys  swept 
twice  in  each  year.  Also  the  yards;  privies,  and  bath  are  to  be  kept  in  a state  of  cleanliness  and 
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decency.  The  halls,  rooms,  and  stairs  to  he  daily  scraped,  swept,  and  cleaned  by  the  persons  re- 
spectively occupying  the  halls  and  rooms,  or  their  servants  : servants  of  prisoners  disobeying  this  latter 
part  of  the  rule  are  to  be  dismissed  from  the  prison,  and  prevented  from  returning  thereto.  Dogs  are 
not  to  be  admitted  into  or  kept  in  the  prison,  and  are  to  be  put  out  of  the  prison  by  order  of  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy. 

13.  Any  damage  which  may  be  committed,  such  as  breaking  windows,  burning,  nr  otherwise 
damaging  floors,  lochs,  grates,  chimney-pieces,  or  doors,  &c , is  to  be  made  good  immediately  by  the 
local  inspector,  and  charged  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  apartment  such  damage  may  have  been 
committed.  The  marshal  or  deputy-marshal  tq  examine  the  apartment  before  a prisoner  is  discharged 
from  custody. 

14.  Common  hall  prisoners  are  to  be  kept  separate  from  prisoners  occupying  rooms,  and  are  not 

liable  to  any  weekly  rent  or  advance  on  committal.  No  visiters  are  to  be  permitted  to  see  common 
hall  or  pauper  prisoners  more  than  three  times  per  week,  ins.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  marshal.  Law  agents  are  to  be  permitted  at  all  times.  Pauper  prisoners 
are,  if  practicable,  to  remain  in  their  yard  and  day-room,  and  not  in  their  sleeping-rooms,  during  the 
day.  The  several  apartments  in  the  paupers’  building  are  to  he  cleaned  every  day  by  the  prisoners  who 
inhabit  the  said  building.  The  bed-clothes  to  be  folded  during  the  day.  No  female  is  to  be  permitted 
to  visit  pauper  prisoners,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  hatchmnn  who  may  have  the  care  of  the  door  of 
the  paupers’  building,  unless  by  permission  of  the  marshal.  Each  pauper  prisoner  is  to  receive  two 
pounds  of  bread  and  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  per  day.  Bedding  is  to  consist  of  one  pair  of  blankets,  an 
under  blanket,  one  bed-tick  filled  with  straw,  and  one  bolster.  Pauper  prisoners  not  complying  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  may  be  removed  by  the  local  inspector  or  marshal  from  the  paupers’  building 
to  a common  hall.  . 

15.  In  case  of  drunkenness,  riotous,  outrageous,  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  of  any  wilful  mischief  clone 
by  any  prisoner  to  tbe  prison,  or  to  any  person  therein,  whether  a prisoner  or  not,  or  in  case  of  any 
prisoner  being  or  becoming  of  insane  mind,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  superior  courts  to 
examine  minutely  into  the  matter  upon  oath,  and  after  such  examination  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
marshal,  desiring  that  every  such  insane  person  shall  be  confined  during  the  continuance  of  such  insanity, 
and  every  such  offender,  also,  for  such  length  of  time  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  warrant  in  the 
place  appointed  for  solitary  confinement,  and  from  the  time  when  any  such  insanity  or  misconduct  shall 
come  to  the  knowledge  of'the  marshal.  Until  there  shall  be  an  opportunity  of  holding  such  inquiry,  it 
shall  be  law  fill  for  the  marshal  of  his  own  authority  to  confine  such'  offender  or  insane  person  in  said 
place,  which  confinement  the  marshal  shall  report  to  the  local  inspector  in  writing,  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  such  confinement,  and  sooner,  if  the  same  can  be  done,  in  order  that 
the  inspector  may  submit  the  same  without  delay  to  a judge.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  any  prisoner  from  being  discharged  from  prison.il  he  shall  become  entitled 
thereto. 

16.  No  games  of  hazard  or  any  other  games  contrary  to  law  are  to  be  allowed ; neither  shall 
ball  playing  be  permitted  on  Sunday,  or  during  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  the  chapel  upon 
any  other  day. 

17.  The  marshal  and  deputy-marshal  are  to  pav  particular  attention  to  the  description  of  females  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  Four  Courts’  Marshalsea.  No  female  of  doubt  ful  character  is  to  be  admitted.  The 
marshal  or  his  deputy  is  hereby  authorized  to  prevent  any  female  they  may  suspect  to  be  of  doubtful 
character  from  entering  tbe  prison. 

IS.  The  marshal  may  remove  any  persons  occupying  rooms,  halls,  or  the  paupers’  building,  to 
other  parts  of  the  prison,  when  it  may  be  necessary,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  prison. 

19.  In  all  cases  of  assaults  or  other  matters  in  which  it  is  desired  by  any  prisoner  to  swear  informa- 
tions and  institute  criminal  prosecutions  against  another  person,  a copy  of  the  intended  informations 
shall  be  laid  before  the  local  inspector,  before  such  informations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  magistrates ; 
such  informations  are  not  to  contain  any  offensive  matter  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  complaint. 

20.  Abusive  language,  written  lampoons,  or  other  offensive  conduct  tending  to  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  good  order  in  the  Marshalsea,  shall  be  considered  as  disorderly  conduct,  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  solitary  confinement  as  laid  down  in  the  15th  rule.  No  complaint  of  such  offensive 
conduct  is  however  to  be  received, unless  the  case  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  local  inspector  at  hi3 
next  visit  to  the  Marshalsea,  or  at  farthest  his  next  visit  but  one  after  the  offence  occurred. 

21.  The  complaint  of  any  prisoner  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Marshalsea,  except  the  local  inspector,  shall  (except  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  be  transmitted  through 
the  local  inspector  ; if  the  complaint  be  against  the  local  inspector,  it  shall  be  conveyed  through  the 
inspectors-general  of  prisons,  who  shall,  if  necessary,  report  to  the  court  upon  it.  Provided  that  every 
prisoner  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  court  or  to  a judge  in  chamber,  upon  petition,  without  trans- 
mitting the  same  through  the  local  inspector,  or  inspectors-general,  but  in  such  case  the  matter  of  the 
petition  must  he  verified  by  affidavit,  filed  in  court. 

22.  All  moneys  payable  for  rent  of  rooms,  and  also  for  entrance  and  renewal  of  four  weeks  in  the  free 
buildings,  are  to  be  brought  into  account  by  the  local  inspector  in  the  following  manner,  viz. : — 

He  is  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  public,  the  total  sums  payable  within  the  period  under  each  head, 
together  with  the  gross  amount  of  arrears  due  from  the  preceding  quarter;  and  he  is  to  take  credit  for 
the  total  arrear  remaining  due  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  each  head,  supporting  the  same  by  a list 
of  defaulters,  with  the  sum  due  by  each,  annexed  to  the  account. 


A Table  of  Classes  of  Rooms  in  the  Four  Courts'  Marshalsea. 

Letter  A, — Is  the  building  wherein  the  tap  is  held.  This  consists  of  seven  apartments.  No.  1,  tap- 
room.  No.  2,  parlour.  No.  3,  sleeping-room,  or  hotel. 

British. 

The  tap-master  is  to  pay  the  marshal,  per  week,  for  the  tap-room  . . £0  7 0 

The  tap-master  is  not  to  charge  more  for  beer  or  cider  (the  only  liquors 
permitted  to  he  sold)  than  the  usual  rates  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  hotel  to  be  furnished  and  fitted  up  with  not  more  than  two  beds. 

A person  occupying  one  bed  in  the  hotel,  to  pay,  per  night 0 10 

Two  persons  occupying  one  bed  in  the  hotel,  to  pay, per  night  each.  . 0 10 

No  person  to  remain  therein  after  he  can  be  accommodated  with  a 
room,  or  part  of  a room. 

In  this  building,  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  are  also  three  rooms. 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  single  or  free  rooms. 
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Letter  B. — -Nos.  X,  2,  4,  5, 6,  8,  9,  and  10,  single  rooms.  Nos.  3 and  7,  double  rooms. 

Letter  C. — Nos.  4 and  8,  double  rooms.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  single  rooms. 

Letter  D.— No.  1,  single  room.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,-5,  and  6,  double  rooms. 

N.  B. — The  rooms  marked  single  are  intended,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  accommodate 
two  inmates ; those  marked  double  (when  reserved  as  free  rooms)  are  to  accommodate 
three  inmates.  The  marshal  is  not  on  any  account  to  place  more  than  these  numbers  in 
any  room  unless  all  the  other  rooms  shall  he  filled  with  the  regulated  number.  Should 
the  number  of  prisouers  exceed  the  number  regularly  allotted  to  the  free  rooms,  the  sur- 
plus are  to  be  distributed  evenly  through  them  ; it  being  observed  that  a third  person  is 
not  to  be  placed  in  a single  room  until  every  double  room  (reserved  as  a free  room)  shall 
contain  four  inmates. 


Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 


Report  on  the 
Gaols  of  the 
City  of  Dublin. 

Four  Courts’ 
Marshalsea. 


Letter  E. — No.  1,  nurse-lender, 
guard-house. 


No.  2,  female  common  hall. 
Pauper  Building. 


Nos.  3 and  4,  infirmary. 


No.  5, 


This  consists  of  six  rooms,  each  containing  eight  persons  only,  furnished  by  government  with  bed-  Pauper  Building, 
ding  for  the  reception  of  the  persons  supposed  to  he  unable  to  pay  rent  or  provide  furniture  for 
themselves,  who  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  charged  by  the  marshal  with  any  rent  whatsoever.  Prisoners 
desirous  of  being  admitted  to  this  building,  if  they  are  removed  from  any  other  prison,  must  procure 
a certificate  from  the  local  inspector  of  the  gaol  from  whence  they  were  committed,  of  their  poverty 
and  inability  to  pay  any  rent,  or  otherwise  satisfy  the  marshal  or  local  inspector  thereof. 


Upon  consideration  of  the  rules  and  regulations  above  set  forth  for  the  government  of  the  four 
Courts’  Marshalsea  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  occupation  of  rooms  and  accommodation  specified  in  the 
Table  annexed,  and  due  regard  being  lmd  to  all  circumstances  relating  thereto,  it  is  hereby  directed 
and  ordered  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  that  the  rales  and  prices  therein  specified 
and  no  other  shall  be  taken,  and  that  the  said  Marshalsea,  and  the  several  rooms  and  accommodations 
in  the  said  Marshalsea,  shall  be  regulated  and  governed  iu  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rates, 
rules,  and  regulations  therein  specified,  pursuant  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  until 
further  order  in  this  behalf  shall  he  made  by  the  judges  of  the  said  Court  of  King's  Bench. 


Dated  this  30th  day  of  October,  1831. 


Charles  1C.  Bubiie,  Chief  Justice. 


Richard  Jebb, 
Charles  Burton,  > 
T.  B.  Vandeleur,  ) 


Judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench. 


TIIE  SHERIFFS’  PRISON 


is  under  the  control  of  thfe  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  governor,  Mr.  Wood,  is  bound  in  *” 
£8,000,  and  three  securities  are  bound  in  a like,  sum  with  him,  for  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  salary  is  £500  per  annum,  and  if  the  rents  and  fees  exceed  £500  per  annum,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  excess.  He  docs  not  reside  in  the  prison. 

All  debtors  arrested  upon  city  process,  out  of  the  superior  courts,  are  sent  here.  There  are 
thirty -two  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners. 

The  rooms  are  classed,  and  the  rents  are.  fixed  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  according  to 
the  accommodation.  Only  five  of  the  rooms  are  furnished.  The  prisoners  must  find  furniture 
for  the  others,  if  they  occupy  thorn.  No  provision  is  made  for  them  here.  About  fifty  in  the 
course  of  the  year  are  sent,  from  hence  to  the  Four  Courts’  Marshalsea,  where  there  is  a pro- 
vision made  for  them.  The  sheriff  can  remove  them  without  a writ  of  Habeas,  if  they  are 
committed  upon  mere  process,  but  if  under  execution  he  cannot. 

Two  rooms  are  allotted  to  the  females,  which  arc  separated  by  an  iron  railing. 

There  aro  forty-throe  prisoners  this  day,  five  of  them  females;  the  average  number  is  from 
thirty  to  sixty : eighty-five  wore  discharged  last,  year  out  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
under  the  Insolvent  Act.  Many  of  them  occupied  the  beat  and  principal  rooms.  Some  few 
have  been  detained  for  non-payment  of  fees.  The  occupiers  of  the  furnished  rooms  have  the 
use  of  the  public  kitchen,  and  pay  the  servant.  According  to  tho  scale,  no  part  of  the  prison 
is  free  from  charge.  Great  profligacy  is  carried  on  in  this  prison,  which  cannot  be  prevented. 
The  governor  has  not  strength  enough  to  puttho  law  in  force  against  any  prisoner,  it  required, 
having  only  four  assistants.  The  others  would  rise  up;  as  ffiey  did  * short  time  since  and 
made  a violent  attack  on  the  officer.-!,  for  which 'they  were  indicted-'and  fined.  The  fines  were 
handed  over  to  the  Mendicity.  , , , , . 

One  prisoner,  who  had  occupied  a room,  and  was  lately  discharged,  pleaded  poverty  so 
strongly,  as  to  induce  the  governor  to  forgive  him  his  rent,  and  he  actually  returned  to  the 
prison  the  next  day,  and  gave  a dinner  to  thirty.  , . , , , , , ., u 

If  the  prison  could  he  divided  in  a similar  manner  to  the  Four  Courts  Marshalsea,  it  would 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  inmates;  as  it  is,  no  one  can  prevent  the  dis- 
orderly from,  walking,  the  corridor,  during  the  whole  night,,  and.  making  use  of  improper 

Kfuid  be  well  if'  the'  sheriff  wore  to  send  the-whole  of -his  prisoners  to  the  Four  Courts* 
Marshalsea,  after  the  return  of  the  writs.  * ' ' . • • 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  deaths  occur  m the  courstrof  a year.  The  prison  is  in  a 

very  dilapidated,  and  far  from  cleanly  state. 
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10  b APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

List  of  Officers  and  Salaries 

Keeper,  per  annum  ..... 

Head  turnkey  ..... 

Two  others,  £52  each  .... 

One  watchman  ..... 

One  sweeper  ...... 

One  nurse  tender  ..... 

From  a Return  made  by  Sir  E.  Stanley. 

The  fees  and  rules  are  set  forth  in  the  subj  oined  return. 

My  Lores, — In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  of  the  28th  November  last, 
■we  humbly  certify  that  we  have  repaired  to  the  gaol  called  the  Sheriffs’  Prison,  and  taken  an  account 
of  all  rooms  in  the  said  prison  capable  of  affording  accomodation  to  prisoners  committed  for  debt;  and 
we  have  made  and  hereunto  annexed  a list  of  said  rooms  mentioned  in  numerical  order,  and  noting  at 
each  number  the  reasonable  rent  by  the  week,  which  it  would  be  fitting  that  a prisoner  should  pay, 
being  accommodated  with  such  a room,  either  if  the  whole  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  one  or 
more  prisoners,  according  to  circumstances. 

All  which  we  humbly  certify,  this  20th  day  of  January,  1810. 

Forstf.r  Archer,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons. 

I.  De  Joncourt, 

Inspector  of  Prisons  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

No.  1.  j rooms>  The  gaoler’s  apartment. 

3.  The  hatch,  and  hatchman’s  closet. 

4.  A common  hall,  to  contain  no  more  than  four  persons,  each  s.  d. 

person  confined  therein  to  pay  Id.  per  night,  or  per  week  . 0 7 

g j The  same  as  No.  4. 

7.  The  dirt  hole. 

8.1  The  mess  room  and  kitchen,  if  let  to  one  or  more  persons  by  the 

9.J  week  ..  ........  10  0 


10.1 

11.} 

The  same  as  No.  4. 

12. 

The  same  for  females. 

13. 

A side  room  unfurnished : 

If  let  to  one  person,  to  pay  per  week  . . 

3 

If  Jet  to  two,  each  person  to  pay  per  week  , 

2 

2 

If  let  to  three,  each  person  to  pay  per  week 

. . 1 

74 

14. 

The  same  as  No  13. 

15. 

Do.  do. 

16. 

A front  room  unfurnished : 

If  let  to  one  person,  to  pay  per  week 

. . 7 

7 

If  let  to  two,  each  person  to  pay  per  week 

4 

4 

If  let  to  three,  each  person  to  pay  per  week  . 

3 

3 

17. 

A side  room,  same  as  No.  13 

18. 

Do.  do. 

19. 

Do.  do. 

20. 

Do.  do. 

21. 

Do.  do. 

22. 

Do.  do. 

23. 

A front  room,  same  as  No  16. 

24. 

A front  room  furnished  : 

If  let  to  one  person,  to  pay  per  week  . . . 

. . 16 

3 

If  let  to  two,  each  person  to  pay  per  week 

. . 11 

44 

25.  A front  room,  same  as  No  16. 

26.  Do.  do. 

27.  A side  room,  same  as  No.  13. 


28. 

Do. 

do. 

29. 

Do. 

do. 

30. 

Do. 

do. 

31. 

Do. 

do. 

32. 

Do. 

do. 

33.  A front  room  to  be  called  the  hotel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  four  beds,  each 

accommodated  thereinto  pay  per  night  2s.  2d. ; but  no  person  to  remain  therein 
after  he  can  be  accommodated  with  a room,  or  part  of  a room. 

34.  Afront  room  furnished,  same  as  No  24. 

35.  A front  room  unfurnished,  same  as  No.  1 6, 

36.  A front  room  furnished,  same  as  No  24. 

37.  A side  room,  same  as  No.  13. 

38.  Do.  do. 

39.  Do.  do. 

Fees  to  be  paid  by  the  Prisoners  in  the  Sheriffs'  Prison,  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

To  the  keeper  from  each  person  confined  under  execution,  for  each  s.  d. 

execution  . . . . . . . . 4 * 13  4 

To  the  turnkey  on  discharge  . . . . . * . 1 7J 

To  the  keeper  from  each  person  confined  under  mesne  process  . . 6 8 

To  the  same  from  each  person  confined  under  a civil  bill  decree  . • 3 4 


£500 

78 

104 

30 

26 

30 
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Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  Sheriffs ’ Prison.  

1 The  number  and  rent  by  the  week  to  be  painted  on  the  door  of  each  room,  with  the  nature  of  1*EP0RT  0N  THE 

accommodation,  and  the  greatest  number  of  persons  to  be  lodged  therein.  Otaols  of  the 

2 Each  person  shall  be  appointed  to  a room  according  to  seniority  in  confinement,  upon  depositing  '"lrV  0F 

in  advance  three  weeks’ rent  with  the  keeper,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  day,  to  such  qi  • 

prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  should  that  happen  before  three  weeks  are  expired,  ’ blierills  prison. 

1 3.  When  a prisoner  shall  be  indebted  for  more  than  three  weeks’  rent  of  his  room,  the  keeper  may  Ride  and  Regu- 
remove  such  person  to  a common  hall.  lations. 

4.  If  any  female  be  claimant  for  a room,  she,  on  making  a like  deposit  as  above-mentioned,  shall 
have  a preference  to  all  male  claimants ; but  in  case  that  more  than  one  woman  are  claimants,  the 
person  longest  in  prison  shall  have  the  preference. 

5.  That  a common  hall  shall  be  set  apart  for  females,  denominated  the  women’s  hall,  in  which 
females  only  shall  be  confined. 

6.  All  men  and  women  (not  prisoners)  and  children  of  prisoners,  shall  be  removed  from  the  prison 
at  the  horn-  of  ten  o’clock  at  night,  except  in  case  of  sickness  a prisoner  may  have  occasion  for 
attendance,  in  which  case  such  necessary  attendant  may  be  permitted  to  remain  as  the  physician  may 
think  proper,  he  having  certified  the  same  in  writing  to  the  keeper.  If,  however,  it  shall  appear  to  the 
inspector  general  of  prisons,  or  to  the  inspector  of  prisons  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  that  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  prisoners  may  be  accommodated  consistently  with  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
other  prisoners,  such  persons  may  remain  in  the  prison,  the  keeper  having  first  received  a notice  to  that 
effect,  from  the  said  inspectors  or  either  of  them,  as  his  authority. 

7.  That  a room  shall  be  furnished  by  the  keeper  with  four  beds,  to  be  called  the  hotel,  for  which  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  2s.  2d.  per  night  (in  advance)  from  each  person  accommodated  therein,  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  therein  after  he  can  be  accommodated  with  a room  or  part 
room- 

8.  That  the  prison  shall  be  locked  up  at  the  hour  of  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  the  prisoners 
shall  immediately  after  repair  to  their  respeclive  apartments. 

9.  That  no  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  admitted  on  any  pretence  whatever  save  only  what  may  be 
authorized  under  an  authority  in  writing,  from  the  inspector-general,  the  inspector  of  prisons  of  the  city 
of  Dublin)  or  the  physician. 

10.  That  dogs  shall  not  in  any  case  be  suffered  to  enter  the  prison. 

11.  That  the  prison  shall  be  white-washed  twice  in  eveiy  year,  or  oFteuer  if  it  shall  appear  by  the 
physician’s  report  to  be  necessary. 

12.  That  the  keeper  shall  cause  the  yard,  halls,  and  stairs  to  he  daily  swept,  and  the  stairs  washed 
once  in  every  week. 

13.  That  any  damage  which  may  be  committed,  such  as  breaking  windows,  burning  or  otherwise 
destroying  the  floors,  locks,  grates,  chimney  pieces,  doors,  or  furniture,  shall  be  made  good  by  the 
person  or  persons  in  whose  room  such  damage  may  have  been  committed  before  he  is  suffered  to  leave 
the  prison  ; and  from  the  time  of  committing  voluntary  or  wanton  damage,  such  prisoner  shall  be 
removed  to  a common  hall,  there  to  remain  until  the  damage  shall  be  repaired. 

N.  B.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  posted  up  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  prison,  that  no 
person  may  plead  ignorance,  in  case  of  their  being  infringed. 

W.  Downes. 

Robert  Day. 

St.  George  Daly. 

Charles  Osborne. 

Forster  Archer, 

Inspector-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

I.  De  Joncocrt, 

Inspector  of  Prisons  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

King's  Bench  Chamber,  Dec.  ith,  1826. 

Ordered, — That  the  rules  and  regulations  heretofore  observed  in  the  Sheriffs'  Prison  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  20th  day  of  January,  1810,  be  observed  in  the  said  prison  until  further  order. 

Charles  Bushe. 

Richard  Jebb. 

Charles  Burton. 

Thomas  B.  Vandkleur. 


CITY  MARSHALSEA,  FOR  DEBTORS  ONLY. 

■William  Carpenter,  the  keeper,  is  appointed  by  the  corporation ; he  resides  in  the  prison,  and  city  Marshalsea. 

has  under  his  care  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  priuci-  ■■  — 

pal  part  are  sent  from  the  Court  of  Conscience,  and  under  city  attachments.  Persons  arrested 
on  county  decrees,  backed  by  the  city  sheriffs,  are  also  sent  here. 

^ 1 he  prisoners  are  put  in  chiefly  for  rent,  and  when  they  refuse  to  give  up  the  possession  of 

The  average  amount  of  debts  is  £ 1 . Some  are  so  low  as  4s.,  and  others  to  a very  consider- 
”*■?  ar^°unt.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  made  for  the  prisoners.  Many  apply  to  the 
.Debtor's  Friend  Society  for  relief,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  after  remaining 
fRree  weeks  or  a month. 

them  y -Pawn  c^ot^esJ  before  they  enter  the  prison  j others  get  out  of  prison  by  pawning 

. prisoners  in  the  common  ball  sleep  on  straw  on  two  tiers ; each  tier  could  contain  about 
eighteen  persons.  The  straw  is  seldom  changed  under  three  or  four  weeks.  The  hall  for  the 
males  is  about  twenty-five  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a very  good  yard  attached  to  it ; that  for  the 
lemalesis  very  small.  A few  of  the  prisoners  in  the  common  hall,  work  at  their  different 
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trades ; there  is  not  always  a fire  in  it ; when  they  arc  enabled  to  enjoy  that  comfort,  they  are 
indebted  to  the  humanity  of  the  lord  mayor.  Dr.  Orpen,  and  the  city  treasurer.  They  are  in 
the  Greatest  possible  distress.  They  pay  no  rent,  unless  a compromise  is  made  between  them 
and  the  creditor  who  sent  them  to  prison,  when  they  are  called  on  to  pay  the  customary  fees, 
and  Id.  per  night;  very  few,  however,  are  able  to  pay.  Each  new  coiner  is  obliged  by  the 
others  to  pay  is.  6 cl.  on  his  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  them  with  whiskey,  and  is 
often  under  the  necessity  of  pawning  some,  of  his  clothes  in  order  to  comply  with  their  demand, 
which  it  is  useless  for  them  to  resist. 

The  rent  charged  for  an  entire  room  is  4 s.  a-weok ; tor  one  without  a tiro-place  2s.  bd. 

The  arrests  are  from  ton  to  fifteen  weekly,  hut.  are  always  very  much  increased  at  the  periods 
when  the  quarterly  pensioners  are  paid. 

There  are  twenty-three  persons  in  confinement  this  day. 

Twenty  from  the  Court  of  Conscience,  two  on  city  decrees,  ono  on  city  attachment. 

If  the  debts  from  the  Court  of  Conscience  arc  under  £1,  twenty  days’  imprisonment  is  the 
time  allotted,  if  they  exceed  that  sum,  forty  days.  The  prisoners  are  then  discharged,  unloss 
those  who  occupy  rooms  are  unable  to  pay  thoir  rent,  when  they  are  consequently  detained 
until  that  is  settled.  , . , „ 

The  emoluments  of  the  keeper  arc  now  little  more  than  £200  per  annum  derived  from  fees, 
rent,  and  a salary  of  £30,  paid  by  the  Corporation.  The  officers  of  the  prison  are  paid  by 

A great  diminution  of  fees  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  a diminution  of  committals  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  two  hundred  a year,  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  1829,  doing  away  with  arrests 
under  £20. 

The  fees  on  a Court  of  Conscience  warrant  is bd. 

On  City  Attachments,  County  Decrees 6a'.  8 d. 

About,  half  the  prisoners  committed  from  Court  of  Conscience  stay  their  whole  time  of  im- 
prisonment On  being  discharged,  if  their  debt  is  settled,  they  pay  2 s.  6 d.  each,  if  their  debt 
is  not  settled,  no  fee  is  claimed.  Many  have  been  confined  here  more  than  onco. 

Some  few  have  been  detained  for  non-payment  of  fees. 

None  are  committed  here  under  process  from  the  superior  courts,  but  detainers  from  them 
are  frequently  lodged  against  the  prisoners.  Others  arrested  under  city  attacliments  and 
decrees.  ...  . 

Nothin g but  personal  inspection  can  give  an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  of  this  prison. 

Were  the  creditors  of  the  pauper  prisoners  compelled  to  make  them  an  allowance,  the  com- 
mon hall  would  very  shortly  he  useless,  and  no  longer  remain  a disgrace  to  the  city. 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  MANOR  PRISON. 

The  state  of  this  small  prison  is  clean,  and  creditable  to  the  marshal. 

There  was  only  one  prisoner  in  confinement  this  day,  (not  a pauper)  and  he  was  to  be  dis- 
charged, under  the  Insolvent  Act,  on  the  following  day. 

March  5th,  1834. 
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D.  G.  Luii6,  Esq. 


We  have  had  little  to  do  with  combinations.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  masters  to  ilis-  Architect, 

charge  their  men  in  the  winter,  when  the  days  get  short ; the  consequence  is,  when  the  men  Master, 
return  to  work  they  demand  more  wages  to  compensate  them  for  having  been  idle.  We  " 

always  reason  with  our  men,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them,  as  much  as  we  can,  to  their  own 
interest.  We  pay  them  after  the  same  rate  of  wages  by  the  hour  all  the  year  round.  They 
are  afraid  to  quarrel  with  us,  knowing  we  always  treat  them  kindly,  and  have  the  means  of 
giving  them  employment  throughout  the  winter.  Of  the  different  branches  of  trade  connected 
with  us,  the  plumbers  are  by  far  the  worst:  the  masters  and  men  are  combined  against  each 
other.  The  masters  claim  a shilling  a-day  profit  on  their  work : they  are  the  greatest  coxn- 
binators  in  Ireland,  and  most  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  You  might  have  an  engineer  on 
the  same  terms  you  could  get  a journeyman  plumber  to  go  into  the  country.  They  have 
regulated  wages,  which  are  nearly  double  what  they  are  in  London ; indeed,  in  every  trade 
the  wages  are  much  higher  here  than  in  England.  Had  not  Mr.  Henry  been  free,  being  the 
son  of  a tradesman,  we  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  carry  on  our  business.  We  are  called 
colt-masters  :*  we  take  any  hands  that  may  offer,  and  give  them  what  wages  we  think  them 
entitled  to,  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  men  are  ever  interrupted  by  the  body-men.  A good 
man  can  earn  at  piece-work  from  4s.  to  5s.  a-day : day-work  is  from  3s.  to  3s.  0>d.  The 
wages  we  pay  are  about  a shilling  less  than  the  regulation  price.  Many,  on  the  wages  we 
give,  have  been  enabled  to  put  money  into  the  savings’  banks.  The  stone-masons  used  to  be 
the  worst  of  all  the  branches,  but  are  now  much  improved.  The  day-work  of  all  artificers 
in  every  trade  is  at  this  time  higher  than  during  any  period  of  the  late  war,  although  pro- 
visions are  very  considerably  cheaper.  There  are  1,400  body  carpenters  in  Dublin,  and 
never  more  than  800  employed;  the  others  are  unable  to  get  work.  Peel’s  Currency  Bill 
has  done  incalculable  injury.  Dublin  is  no  longer  a depot  for  merchandise : owing  to  the 
introduction  of  steam-vessels,  • it  is  become  merely  a place  of  transit  Goods  sent  from  the 
country,  instead  of  being  warehoused,  are  immediately  put  on  hoard,  particularly  corn. 

The  high  duties  on  glass  and  timber  are  very  injurious  to  the  trade ; the  drawback  on  the 
former  lias  been  withdrawn.  There  is  no  manufacture  of  window-glass  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

Buildings  are  increasing  fast  in  Dublin,  but  I cannot  say  that  capital  is. 

Combination  has  entirely  destroyed  the  shipping  trade:  all  the  men  employed  in  the 
internal  navigation  through  Ireland  are  combined,  and  very  strongly  organized,  which  is  a 
most  serious  injury  to  all  trades,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers. 

Property  sent  by  the  canals  is  not  secure.  If  a master  discovers  that  any  of  his  men  have 
plundered  him,  he  dare  not  discharge  them,  knowing,  if  be  did,  his  boat  would  be  swamped. 

The  trade  on  the  canals  would  be  one  and  a half  more  but  for  the  insecurity.  The  meu  will  ' 
frequently  wet  the  corn  sent  by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  extra  weight  when  it  is 
measured  out  again,  regardless  of  the  damage  done  to  it  Government  should  give  liberal 
advances,  yearly,  for  the  improvement  of  public  works,  for  making  canals,  and  for  putting 
waste  lands  into  a state  for  cultivation,  so  that  employment  might  be  found  for  the  surplus 
population.  No  people  would  be  more  docile,  were  they  properly  superintended ; they  are 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  feel  much  when  they  are  well  treated,  and  have  any  little  kindness 
shown  to  them.  Where  large  masses  congregate,  they  will  corrupt  each  other.  It  is  hard 
for  those  well-disposed  to  be  unable  to  get  employment,  and  which,  from  want  of  capital  in 
this  country,  they  cannot  obtain.  Were  they  to  be  fairly  employed,  they  would  not  be  led 
away  by  designing  persons,  nor  would  any  agitator  be  enabled  to  make  any  effect  on  them  ; 
and,  until  something  is  done  for  them,  neither  military  or  police  will  ever  make  this  country 
safe  or  improving. 

Whiskey  is  a primary  cause  of  the  demoralization  of  the  people:  private  distillation  is 
earned  on  to  an  enormous  extent : the  low  price  of  corn  is  the  cause  of  the  increase.  The 
duty  on  malt  should  be  taken  off,  and  a very  high  duty  put  on  whiskey,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefit  the  revenue  derives  from  it.  Nineteen  licences  out  of  twenty  should  not  be 
renewed.  Grocers  should  he  entirely  deprived  of  their  licences  for  selling  spirits;  indeed, 
every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  whiskey. 

. The  combination  laws  should  be  re-enacted,  that  the  meetings  of  the  trades  should  be  con- 
sidered illegal,  when  they  must  be  in  a very  short  time  knocked  up.  If  some  step  be  not 
shortly  taken,  nothing  can  save  this  country. 

We  do  a vast  deal  of  business  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  have  nearly  5,000  men  con- 
stantly  in  our  employ. 


* Colt  is  the  term  used  for  a workman  not  belonging  to  the  body. 
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* Army  Clothier, 
Master. 


The  army  regulations  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  prevented 
Ireland  from  having  her  share  in  clothing  the  troops,  as  before  that  period  she  nad  been 
accustomed  to  have?  London  has  now  got  almost  an  entire  monopoly;  through  the  influence 
of  the  English  agents,  until  the  time  above  mentioned,  from  £50,000  to  £60,000  was  annually 
expended  in  Ireland  for  clothing  the  troops,  and  at  this  time  the  whole  amount  does  not 
exceed  £18,000. 

The  cloth  necessary  for  the  army  clothing  is  best  manufactured  in  small  establishments, 
and  therefore  could  be  carried  on  here  to  every  advantage,  most  particularly  as  it  would  afford 
employment  to  an  immense  number  of  women  who  are  now  totally  idle.  Could  I depend 
upon  supplying  the  clothing  for  the  army  stationed  here,  I would  undertake  to  manufacture 
every  individual  article  necessary  for  their  full  equipment,  as  good,,  and  at  5 per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  could  be  done  in  England.  I employ  altogether  about  400  hands : all  my 
people  are  most  orderly  and  well  behaved, — they  are  nearly  all  employed  at  piece-work.  I 
have  never  any  complaint,  to  make  of  them : I could  at  any  time  check  combination  (should  it 
occur)  by  resorting  to  the  Penitentiaries,  and  getting  work  done  there,  which  would  be  a 
saving  to  me  of  from  £500  to  £800  a-year.  I now  supply  the  constabulary  force,  and  some 
other  public  establishments,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £18,000  a-year. 


In  1829  I gave  Lord  Anglesea  an  exact  statement  of  the  clothing  trade  here,  and  which  he 
forwarded  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  then  Secretary-at-War.  I felt  much  surprised  that  it 
was  never  noticed  by  him : however,  a very  short  time  since,  when  I mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Lord  Wellesley,  a letter  from  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  answer  to  my  statement,  in 
which  he  recommended  that  a circular  should  be  sent  to  the  different  colonels  of  regiments, 
calling  their  attention  to  it,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  which  letter  had  been 
lying  at  the  Castle  since  1829  unnoticed. 


Basket  Makers,  Three  operative  tradesmen  being  examined,  stated  that  this  trade,  in  its  various  branches. 
Operatives.  has  quite  fallen  into  decay.  The  work  baskets  with  which  we  used  to  supply  ladies,  are  now 
superseded  by  fancy  articles,  which  are  imported,  and  sold  at  a cheap  rate.  From  the 
absence  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  from  the  depression  of  the  different  tradesmen,  there 
is  very  little  demand  for  wine  lumpers.  Eighteen  years  since,  Mr.  Deas,  a wine  merchant, 
used  to  take  regularly  every  fortnight,  thirty-six  dozen  of  wine  hampers,  chiefly  to  be  sent 
into  the  country,  and  which  is  a larger  quantity  than  now  made  in  Dublin.  Ten  years  since, 
Messrs.  Kinnahan  used  to  expend  £60  yearly  for  wine  hampers,  now  they  do  not  exceed  £20 ; 
and  in  grocery  baskets  £120,  now  not  £60 ; and  in  baskets  for  sending  out  wine  and  spirits 
£25  per  annum;  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  not  had  any.  Fine  cradles  used  to 
be  in  demand,  now  inferior  ones  are  only  purchased;  what  sold  ten  years  ago  for  4s.  6rl,  are 
now  only  2s.  2d.  A journeyman  had  then  16d.  for  making  them,  now  only  Is.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  average  wages  of  a journeyman  on  fine  work  was  from  25s.  to  27s.  per  week. 
There  is  no  such  work  now  done,  and  the  average  price  at  present  is  from  15s.  to  20s.  There 
is  not  regular  employment  all  the  year  round  for  more  than  30  out  of  140  men  and  boys  who 
are  in  the  trade. 


Bookbinder,  In  1825  our  business  was  in  a flourishing  state.  In  1826  the  change  in  the  currency  took 
Master.  place,  and  our  men  struck.  The  leader  at  that  time  received  £2.  2s.  a-week,  and  the  lowest 
" price  paid  to  any  of  the  workmen  was  26s.  or  27s.  I offered  to  pay  them  the  difference  in  the 
currency  if  any  of  the  leading  men  in  the  trade  did  the  same.  I had,  however,  some  particular 
business  in  hand  at  the  time,  which  I was  obliged  to  finish,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
pay  the  difference.  As  soon  as  that  was  completed,  I got  rid  of  the  men  by  degrees  (some  of 
them  being  in  my  debt),  and  hired  a fresh  set,  although  on  no  better  terms ; but  considering 
the  old  hands  had  behaved  unhandsomely  to  me,  I determined  not  to  employ  them  any  more. 
I should  think  the  number  of  bookbinc  lers  in  Dublin  now  did  not  exceed  150,  70  or  80  of 
whom  are  apprentices.  The 'regular  body-men,  I should  say,  were  not  more  than  50,  and  they 
no  doubt  coerce  the  other  workmen  to  act  as  they  direct.  The  strike  in  the  trade  at  this  time 
was  general,  and  all  the  masters  were  necessitated  to  give  way.  Great  objections  have  always 
been  made  to  the  taking  of  apprentices.  I never  took  more  than  two,  and  I did  so  to  suit  my 
convenience.  The  chamber  masters  taking  so  many  apprentices,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
journeymen,  for  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  their  work  as  they  ought,  therefore  both  the 
trade  and  the  public  must  be  sufferers.  For  instance,  I have  often  had  books  sent  to  me 
to  rebind,  which  had  been  bound  in  an  improper  manner  at  other  shops.  We  have  often  had 
meetings  to  settle  the  rates  of  wages,  but  always  separated  without  coming  to  any  fixed  point. 
In  the  years  1821,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  a man,  by  the  name  of  Saw,  was  my  foreman,  who, 
I understood,  conducted  the  whole  business  of  the  union  in  our  trade,  and  in  so  proper  a 
manner,  as  to  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the  men;  and  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
my  employ,  I never  heard  of  any  difference  arising  amongst  the  workmen  of  any  other  master. 
I would  suggest  the  formation  of  a committee  of  masters  and  men,  who  should  meet  quarterly, 
to  talk  over  and  to  settle  the  regulations  of  their  trades ; and  if  the  masters  would  unbend  a 
little,  and  treat  the  men  as  if  they  were  more  on  an  equality  with  them,  matters  might  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  In  1826  the  wages  of  those  who  were  most  dissatisfied  were  £2.  2s, 
a-week ; they  now  receive  £1. 10.?.,  the  others  received  £1.  7s„  and  they  now  have  £1. 
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I employ  40  hands.  The  wages  of  the  men  have  not  been  altered  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  The  wages  paid  to  the  women,  of  whom  I have  14,  average  10,9.  a-week. 

Since  January  last,  I have  paid  £540  in  wages  ; my  business  has  very  much  increased.  I 
last  year  bound  60,649  books,  the  amount  of  the  binding  came  to  £5,000.  I bind  books 
from  3d.  each  to  10  guineas  : I have  bound  some  as  high  as  20  guineas. 

There  is  a union  amongst  my  men,  and  they  have  certain  regulations.  Within  the  last  three  Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
months  they  sent  me  a regular  notice,  stating,  that  if  at  any  time  T wanted  a fresh  hand,  that  D' G-  LuW>  Es5* 

I must,  send  to  their  housc-of-eaU  for  him,  and  that  I must  take  whomsoever  they  chose  to  B 777“ . 
send,  without  reference  to  his  fitness.  They  will  not  allow  any  persons  from  England  or  ''Master^’ 

Scotland  to  work  here.  A short  time  back  three  men  from  England  applied  to  me  for  employ-  ' 

ment ; they  were  to  call  on  me  a second  time,  but  did  not : I found  they  had  received  money 
from  the  body,  and  were  sent  into  the  country. 

I have  only  three  apprentices,  which  is  under  their  regulation.  I have  a certain  list  of 
rules  of  my  own,  to  which  I make  the  men  subscribe  when  I hire  them,  and  if  they  deviate 
from  them  I discharge  them. 

I pay  the  men  by  the  hour,  reckoning  ten  working  hours;  the  average  is  six  days  and 
a half  work  in  a week,  and  I give  them  constant  employment  all  the  year  round.  I think 
their  moral  conduct  is  improved,  and  that  they  take  better  care  of  their  families  than  here- 
tofore ; but  1 fancy  that  I have  latterly  observed  some  difference  in  their  demeanour,  and  that 
they  appear  rather  more  stiff,  and  seem  as  if  they  would  be  inclined  to  break  out  if  an  oppor- 
tunity should  offer. 

Three  witnesses  who  arc  operative  tradesmen,  stated  that  this  was  a very  flourishing  trade.  Bookbinders, 

In  1806,  from  £50  to  £100  was  given  on  a hoy’s  being  apprenticed,  and  it  was  considered  a Operatives. 

most  respectable  business.  A premium  of  from  £5  to  £10  was  then  frequently  given  to  the 

men.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  trade  ; a forwarder  had  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  week,  and 

a finisher  from  £2  to  £3.  From  1806  till  1817,  the  business  continued  steady.  Soon  after 

this,  a general  depression  took  place  in  this  and  every  other  trade,  from  want  of  employment, 

when  at  least  40  men  were  discharged,  and  some  went  as  soldiers,  watchmen,  paviers,  &c., 

and  some  wore  driven  to  the  Mendicity.  In  1821  the  Custom  Ilovsc  work  was  taken  away 

ami  remaned  to  England,  which  caused  a further  reduction  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 

men,  who  were  on  an  average  employed.  In  1822  the  trade  got  better,  in  consequence  of 

having  the  binding  of  the  Bible  Society’s  books, -and  caused  about  30  of  the  idle  hands  to  be 

employed,  and  several  orders  were  also  taken  for  binding  books  to  be  sent  to  America.  In 

1827  the  Bible  Society  imported  their  books,  ready  bound,  from  England  and  Scotland,  and 

the  effects  of  the  protecting  duties  having  been  withdrawn,  were  sensibly  felt.  To  the  present 

time,  the  binding  has  gradually  decreased.  Absenteeism  lias  done  much  injury.  The  wages 

of  forwarders  are  now  from  18, y.  to  24 s.,  and  of  finishers  from  24 s.  to  35 s. 

In  1806  there  were  150  hands,  now  only  6S.  The  principal  work  is  now  done  for  the 
Kildare  School.  The  bookbinders,  from  the  long  credit  given  them,  get  the  greater  part  of 
their  books  now  bound  in  England. 


Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 


Evidence  on 
Combination. 

Dublin. 


About  16  years  ago,  in  order  to  got  a better  class  of  workmen,  I voluntarily  advanced  the  Boot  Maker, 
wages  of  my  men ; and  from  that  time  t.o  the  present.  I have  had  very  many  turns  out,  Master- 
sometimes  for  increase  of  wages,  and  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  Six  years  since, 
combinations  were  very  prevalent. : in  many  instances,  at  that  period,  fines  were  imposed  on 
the  masters  for  giving  less  wages  than  the  men  thought  they  were  entitled  to,  and  for  employing 
men  who  were  not  body-men ; and  many  masters  were  compelled  to  pay  as  much  as  three 
guineas  and  upwards.  I did  something  just  then  to  displease  the  men,  but  I really  do  not 
recollect  now  what  it.  was  ; however,  they  sent  me  a notice,  saying  they  had  fined  me  a guinea, 
and  added  further,  that,  they  would  fine  me  half  a guinea  a-day  until  I paid  it.  I refused  to 
pay  it,  and  told  them  if  they  did  not  resume  their  work  until  I paid  it,  they  would  never 
return  to  my  employ  again.  I then  summoned  the  principal  masters  in  Dublin  to  meet,  and 
we  formed  a union,  ‘having  first  taken  the  advice  of  the  magistrates  about  so  doing ; from  40 
to  50  assembled.  The.  son  of  the  chairman,  who  had  subscribed  to  the  rules,  at  the  very 
moment  was  conferring  with  his  men,  and  took  them  into  work  again  the  next  morning,  con- 
trary to  the  resolutions  and  to  the  displeasure  of  the  meeting.  This  step,  however,  checked 
the  combinations  to  a very  considerable  degree. 

About  five  years  since,  I took  the  work  of  an  institution,  and  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
particular  men  for  that  work  at  less  wages,  as  it  was  not  the  very  neatest  work.  My  men 
insisted  they  should  not  be  employed ; and  one  evening  a number  of  strangers,  with  some  of 
my  old  men,  brought  these  men  with  their  work  to  my  shop  as  prisoners,  and  ordered  them  to 
leave  it  I told  them  I did  not  wish  them  to  do  the  work  unless  they  chose,  hut  that  they 
should  all  leave  the  shop,  and  come  in  singly,  that  there  might  be  no  confusion.  A man  who 
stood  at  the  door  said  that  none  of  them  should  quit  the  shop  without  leaving  their  work  ; I 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  proceeded  to  take  him  to  the  police-office,  which  is  not  more 
than  ten  doors  from  my  house.  I had  got  him  about  half  way  when  he  was  rescued,  and  I was 
knocked  down,  kicked  on  the  head  and  body,  and  leaped  upon.  During  the  struggle,  being 
pretty  active,  I seized  one  fellow  by  the  collar  and  skirts,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  him  to 
the  door  of  the  police-office.  There  was  only  one  officer  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  he 
refused  to  come  to  my  assistance.  The  man  in  consequence  escaped  from  me.  With  the 
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Dublin. 

Francis  Diggena,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Boot  Maker, 
Master. 


assistance  of  my  neighbours,  we  succeeded  in  taking  four  afterwards,  and  lodged  them  in  the 
police-office.  Just  afterwards  I met  with  a policeman,  and,  wanting  to  go  to  a friend’s  house, 
took  him  with  roe.  As  I went  up  Parliament -street,  I saw  a man  standing  on  the  pavement, 
and  was  almost  certain  he  was  the  person  with  whom  I had  had  the  scuffle.  I went  up  to  him 
and  charged  him  with  it  ; he  denied  it,  but  I ordered  the  policeman  to  take  him  in  hold;  and 
although  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  had  contrived  to  get  to  the  shop 
where  he  was  at  work,  and  to  bring  some  with  him,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  prove  an 
alibi.  I,  how'ever,  convicted  all  five;  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Court  to  discharge  them, 
under  a heavy  recognisance,  which  was  done,  and  we  were  tolerably  quiet  afterwards.  About 
three  years  since,  the  men  struck  because  I would  pay  their  wages  on  Saturday  mornings 
instead  of  evenings.  The  reason  was  this — they  never  work  on  Mondays,  and  seldom  on 
Tuesdays,  and  they  therefore  consider  every  moment  of  their  time  on  Saturday  most  valuable. 
I refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  but  offered  to  settle  with  them  at  six  in  the  evening 
instead  of  nine  o’clock ; hut  this  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  remained  idle  about  a fort- 
night, when  they  came  to.  Thinking,  from  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Trades’  Unions,  that 
they  shall  shortly  carry  every  thing  before  them,  one  branch  of  my  men,  called  the  Gen- 
tlemen’s Shoemakers,  in  number  about  20,  struck  work  last  Monday  for  an  increase  of 
wages — that  is,  they  insisted  on  being  paid  in  British  instead  of  Irish  currency.  A few 
refused  to  join  them,  and  are  still  at  their  work,  but  they  have  been  threatened,  and  I fear  will, 
against  their  will,  be  forced  to  comply.  Within  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  variation  in  the  prices  paid  to  the  men,  and  provisions  are  now  reduced  more  than  a half. 
During  the  different  turns  out,  the  men  have  insisted  on  all  the  women  being  discharged, 
although  not  employed  at  work  which  the  men  could  do ; and  in  some  instances,  that  the 
foreman  should  be  discharged  also,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  masters,  and 
driving  them  to  terms.  I have  frequently  taken  a man  (whom  I supposed  not  to  belong  to 
the  body)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  they  would  allow  him  to  remain,  and  to  show  them  that 
I would  not  give  way  to  them.  If  the  masters  would  but  hold  together,  the  men  must  give  way. 

Generally  speaking,  the  more  a man  earns  the  worse  his  family  is  off,  as  it  increases  his 
habit  for  drinking.  A man,  over  whom  I had  some  influence,  was  very  idle,  and  did  not  earn 
much;  but  I persuaded  him  to  let  me  keep  his  money.  He  saved  from  £7  to  £8,  and 
begged  of  me  to  let  him  have  it,  that  he  might  buy  some  furniture,  which  I did.  He  enjoyed 
it  for  a very  short  time,  for  at  the  very  first  strike  of  the  men  the  whole  went,  and  he  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery. 


The  wife  of  one  of  my  men  who  struck  last  Monday  came  to  me  last  night  in  great  distress, 
and  very  near  her  confinement.  The  body,  having  some  suspicion  of  her  husband,  and 
thinking  he  might  return  to  his  work,  gave  him  money,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  England ; 
and  they  went  with  him  yesterday  to  the  Quay,  that  they  might  see  him  safe  off.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  combinations,  the  families  of  the  men  became  a public  burden. 


Makei^Master  1 cmPloy  about  36  hands>  besides  women.  A regular  steady  man  can  earn  £1  a-week: 

I the  scale  of  prices  has  not  been  altered  for  18  years,  which  was  at  that  thne  fixed  by  the 

magistrates,  masters,  and  men  ; they  are  about  the  average  London  prices.  I keep  my  men 
in  employ  all  the  year  round,  by  which  means  they  earn  at  least  £20  a-year  more  than  those 
who  work  for  some  masters,  and  are  paid  rather  higher  wages,  as  those  only  work  to  order, 
and  during  the  third  of  the  year  are  out  of  work.  I think  business  has  decreased  with  the 
head  masters,  and  increased  with  the  lower,  their  prices  suiting  the  pocket  better.  Provi- 
sions being  so  very  much  cheaper,  wages  ought  to  be  reduced,  instead  of  being  raised. 
About  12  years  since,  the.  impositions  on  the  part  of  the  men  began  to  take  place.  They 
then  required  2 s.,  3s.,  and  4s.  a-week  to  be  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  trade 
and  furnishing  drink,  and  to  be  repaid  by  instalments;  and  this  demand  was  complied  with 
for  many  years. 


In  1825  I had  a great  deal  of  work  in  hand ; the  men  demanded  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  struck.  I went  to  the  North  of  Ireland  to  procure  others : as  soon  as  I was  gone,  they 
ordered  my  foreman  out  of  my  shop ; he  dared  not  resist,  and  it  was  left  under  the  care  of 
an  apprentice  boy.  I was  sent  for  from  home,  and  immediately  summoned  the  foreman  be- 
fore a magistrate  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  leaving ; he  produced  a notice  which  required 
him  to  leave,  or  to  be  fined  £3.  3s.  Warrants  -were  issued  against  two,  and  they  were  taken 
up  (the  president  who  acknowledged  the  notice,  and  the  man  who  delivered  it) ; and  they 
were  imprisoned  for  three  months. 


In  1826,  when  the  change  of  currency  took  place,  the  men  insisted  on  being  paid  in  Bri- 
tish. The  masters  formed  a combination,  and  resisted  them.  We  made  an  arrangement 
amongst  ourselves  to  supply  each  other  with  articles  at  prime  cost.  Two  shops  struck,  and 
we  gave  notice  to  all  the  other  men,  that  unless  those  who  struck  returned  to  their  work  by 
such  a day,  we  would  discharge  the  whole,  and  which  we  did,  to  the  number  of  500,  and 
they  were  out  of  work  for  14  or  16  weeks.  They  were  nearly  starved,  and  in  such  distress, 
they  sold  the  beds  from  under  them.  They  were  then  driven  in  one  by  one  to  theft  work  : 
we  have  had  but  little  trouble  with  them  from  that  time  to  the  present.  What  are  called  the 
Gentlemen  s Shoemakers,  to  the  number  of  20,  have  now  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages  : in 
some  cases  they  have  demanded  as  much  as  3s.  additional  in  making  a pair  of  boots ; they 
have  been  idle  nearly  five  weeks,  and  have  shown  no  symptoms  of  returning  to  their  work. 
I summoned  three  before  the  magistrates  for  leaving  their  work ; one  was  convicted,  and  he 
appealed.  The  witness  who  was  to  appear  against  him  has  been  spirited  away  with  two 
others,  who  returned  for  a day  or  two,  but  through  fear  were  obliged  to  leave  again,  and 
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their  families  are  now  supported  from  the  fund.  I have  so  much  work  in  hand  now,  that  I 

fear  I shall  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  Evidence  on 

If  a heavy  penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  any  master  who  took  a man  without  a proper  Combination. 
discharge  from  his  last  employer,  these  proceedings  might  be  put  a stop  to.  I believe  at  this  . 

moment  that  nearly  the  whole  of  my  men  are  working  fot  other  masters,  notwithstanding  Dublin. 
they  have  my  materials  unfinished  in  their  possession.  I have  some  hands  who  are  working  Francia  K Ej| 
secretly  for  me ; hut  I am  obliged  to  send  them  work  through  a friend,  instead  of  sending  it  D.  g.  Lube,  Esq. 

direct  to  them.  

The  Guilds  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  they  were  originally,  and  establish  regula-  Boot  Maker, 
tions  for  every  trade.  ' Master‘ 


Eight  operatives  of  this  trade  were  examined,  and  stated  that  their  work  is  now  done  in  so 
superior  a manner  to  what  it  formerly  was,  that  we  can  now  make  but  one  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  time  we  used  to  make  two.  There  is  a surplus  of  good  workmen,  and  some  of  them  are 
driven  to  go  to  minor  employers.  The  head  mastei-s,  knowing  they  can  always  get  plenty  of 
hands,  treat  the  men  in  a very  unfair  manner,  by  delaying  to  give  them  out  work  when  they 
apply  for  it.  Day  after  day  are  they  put  off  with  various  excuses,  and  are  obliged  to  walk 
about  idle.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  the  masters  always  reduce  the  wages,  but  on 
no  occasion  their  prices.  In  January  1826  there  was  a combination  of  masters  against  the 
men,  and  every  journeyman  was  discharged,  to  the  amount  of  600/  A dispute  had  arisen 
between  two  employers  and  their  men;  they  used  to  keep  them  waiting  in  the  wet  when  they 
brought  home  their  work,  and  treated  them  in  a most  degrading  manner.  At  this  tile  men 
took  offence,  and  struck,  and  resolved  not  to  go  to  work  again  until  the  masters  had  paid  a 
fine  of  one  guinea  for  the  first  day , and  half  a guinea  for  evenj  day  after,  until  they  called 
them  back  again.  This  had  no  reference  to  wages.  Two  or  three  men  were  imprisoned  for 
combining,  and  the  body  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  masters,  that  if  the  men  were 
released,  they  would  all  return  to  their  work,  without  insisting  on  the  fines  being  paid.  The 
business  was  thus  compromised.  About  this  time  the  change  in  the  currency  took  place,  and 
in  the  July  following  the  masters  insisted  on  paying  the  wages  in  British  currency,  to  which 
the  men  objected,  and  struck.  A meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  convened ; the 
Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  chair,  who  decided,  that  the  masters  were  justified  in  making  the 
alteration.  Some  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  strike,  and  reduced  the  prices  Is.  and  Is.  6 d. 
on  the  making  of  a pair  of  hoots.  Seeing  that  the  masters  made  no  reduction  in  their  charges 
to  the  public,  the  men  insisted  on  being  paid  their  former  wages,  and  struck  again.  Some 
masters  agreed  to  their  terms,  others  did  not.  Both  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Barrett  made  the 
deduction  of  the  currency,  and  reduced  the  wages  a little,  hut  not  so  much  as  many  others. 
They  both  lived  at  this  period  in  a different  part  of  the  town,  and  had  only  second-rate  cus- 
tom, and  paid  second-rate  wages ; and  although  they  have  now  removed  to  some  of  the  best 
situations  in  Dublin,  and  have  got  some  of  the  first  custom,  yet  they  have  never  raised  the 
wages  to  the  standard  which  the  first-rate  houses  are  in  the  habit  of  paying. 

From  1811,  to  the  present  time,  the  rate  of  prices  has  been  as  follows  : — 


First  Price.  s.  d.  Second  Price.  s.  d. 

For  making  top-boots  ...70.. 66 

Closing  do.  ...66 56 

Making  Wellingtons’  ...70.. 66 

Closing  do.  ...3  6 30 

Making  shoes 311 37 

Closing  do 0 6 0 5 

Dress-pumps 46.. 42 


Since  1826,  Mr.  Barrett  has,  at  different,  times,  reduced  the  price  for  making  a pair  of 
Wellington  boots  as  much  as  8 d.,  besides  the  difference  in  the  currency,  and  has  made  similar 
reductions  in  every  other  article  of  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Hayes  has  invariably  paid  less 
wages  than  Mr.  Barrett.  The  price  paid  for  making  a pair  of  Wellington  boots,  by  the  first 
employers,  is  10j.  6 d.,  and  Mr.  Barrett  pays  but  8s.  2 d. 

Patrick  Fay  at  this  time  receives  from  his  master  3j.  2 d.  for  putting  on  extras,  and  for 
which.  Mr.  Barrett  only  pays  his  men  a shilling. 

There  are  1,500  journeymen  shoemakers  now  in  Dublin, — 

70  receive  . . . first-rate  wages, 

80  ,,  ...  second-rate, 

100  „ ....  third-rate ; 

but  in  the  dead  season,  50  of  the  first,  60  of  the  second,  and  50  of  the  third  class  are  only 
employed ; the  remaining  1,250  work  at  any  prices  they  can  obtain.  There  is  not  proper 
employment  in  Dublin  for  more  than  seven  hundred.  A young  man,  of  unexceptionable 
character,  and  a capital  bootmaker,  who  works  for  a first-rate  house,  has  been  only  able  to 
obtain  the  making  of  two  pair  and  a half  of  boots  on  an  average  per  week,  during  the  last 
year  and  a half,  and  his  wages  amount  to  1 7s.  6 d.  per  week.  He  could  with  •perfect  ease 
make  five  pair.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  real  distress  of  some  of  the  inferior  workmen  and 
their  families.  Many,  from  want  of  clothing,  and  from  shame  at  being  so  much  reduced, 
have  not  crept  out  of  their  miserable  dwellings  for  two  or  three  years  past;  and  them  spirits 
are  quite  broken. 

Many  shops  have  occasionally  struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  masters  taking  so  great 
a number  of  apprentices.  Many  take  them  from  the  chartered  schools  and  Foundling 
Hospital ; and  having  worked  at  the  trade  for  a certain  time  in  the  schools,  their  skill  goes 
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in  lieu  of  an  apprentice  fee.  This  adds  also  to  the  glut  of  workmen.  House-rent  is 
enormously  dear;  Fay  pays  £15  a-year  for  a room  and  closet  in  an  obscure  street. 

The  journeymen  are  in  connexion  with  no  less  than  thirty-nine  different  trades,  extending 
throughout  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 


In  1812  I had  a large  stock  of  goods  in  hand,  and  had  great  custom  with  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  From  1815,  when  the  war  terminated,  till  1820,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  went  to  the  Continent,  I was  reduced  from  keeping  12 
journeymen  to  a single  apprentice,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  business 
entirely.  At  this  time  there  are  not  more  than  15  men  employed  in  the  tin-plate  working 
in  Dublin ; about  a dozen  are  walking  about ; and,  if  they  can  manage  it,  purchase  a little  tin, 
and  make  up  a few  wares  to  sell  on  their  own  account.  Almost  every  article  of  tin-plate 
is  now  imported  from  England,  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be  manufactured  here ; as, 
owing  to  the  large  establishments  there,  where  there  is  great  capital  as  well  as  a groat  sale, 
there  is  a regular  divisiop.  of  labour,  and  one  man  is  confined  to  making  one  particular  article, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  here. 

About  30  years  ago  a Mr.  Brittle  had  30  men  employed  in  making  tea-urns  only : for  the 
last  16  years  there  has  not  been  one  made  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

Was  formerly  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Playes,  and  is  now  in  the  same  trade ; (although  a 
freeman)  he  tlunks  the  Guilds  should  be  remodelled,  and  that  a heavy  impost  should  be 
placed  on  whiskey. 


Four  operative  tradesmen  of  this  trade  stated,  that  from  want  of  employment  the  men  who 
were  regularly  brought  up  as  liodmesi  have  vanished,  and  three  labourers  are  now  required 
where  two  hodmen  used  to  be  employed. 

In  1802  journeymen’s  wages  were  from  30$.  to  32s.  6<£  weekly,  and  full  employment,  for 
them.  In  1807  the  wages  fell  to  24s.  and  26s.,  in  consequence  of  men  coming  in  from  the 
country,  and  agreeing  to  work  at  lower  wages.  The  absence  of  the  noblemen  and  country 
gentlemen  began  now  to  be  felt. 

In  1810  the  wages  rose  again  to  30s.  The  Corn  Exchange,  Bedford  Asylum,  and  Rich- 
mond Lunatic  Asylum,  were  building,  and  additions  were  making  to  Cork-street  Hospital. 
From  1810  to  1815  wages  continued  the  same. 

In  1817  wages  fell  to  £1  a-week;  the  Custom-House  stores  and  docks  were  beemn. 
Mr.  Mullins  had  the  contract  for  building  them,  and  instead  of  employing  Dublin  men,  brought 
in  a number  of  countrymen.  There  was  a general  stagnation  in  the  trade,  and  the  Government 
■work  was  stopped,  which  used  to  give  constant  employment  to  as  many  as  eighty  men.  This 
lasted  till  the  end  of  1818,  and  never  before,  or  even  at  this  moment,  was  the  trade  ever  so 
had ; from  1818  to  1826  an  improvement  took  place,  and  wages  rose  gradually  again  to  30s. 
In  1826  the  change  in  the  currency  took  place,  which  reduced  the  wages  from  30s.  to  27s.  6 d. 
This  caused  a general  strike,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks,  when  the  men  returned  to  work  at 
reduced  prices.  The  wages  continued  the  same  until  1828,  and  from  that  time,  to  the  present 
the  wages  of  the  body-men  have  been  26s. 

The  bricklaying  trade  could  be  much  improved,  if  the  masters  took  the  contracts  for  their 
separate  trades,  instead  of  the  contractors  and  carpenters  taking  them.  If  a resident  gentry 
were  here,  our  state  must  be  much  improved.  Any  law  that  would  force  landlords  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor  must  be  most  beneficial.  Instead  of  benefits  we  receive  injury  from 
the  guilds.  No  one  but  bricklayers  and  plasterers  should  be  admitted  into  their  guild,  and 
every  regular  man  should  be  admitted,  without  regard  to  sect;  and  all  questions  and 
regulations  of  trade  should  be  settled  by  the  guild,  and  every  man  who  belongs  to  it  should  be 
free  of  the  city. 

A witness,  formerly  master  bricklayer,  stated,  that  the  non-interference  of  the  corporation 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  this  trade.  It  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular  men,  and  transferred  to  those  of  other  trades,  and  those  who 
have  not  been,  regularly  brought  up  to  the  business.  In  1770  there  were  109  persons  be- 
longing to  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers’  guild,  all  but  two  belonged  to  the  trades : from 
that  time  numbers  have  been  improperly  admitted  who  have  had  the  sole  management, 
and  used  it  for  political  purposes,  and  entirely  neglected  the  concerns  of  the  trade.  In 
October  last  I was  chosen  master  of  the  guild : there  were  one  hundred  and  three  members. 
I immediately  struck  off  sixty-four,  who  were  neither  bricklayers  or  plasterers,  and  there 
are  now  left  only  thirty-nine,  viz.,  seventeen  bricklayers  and  twenty-two  plasterers.  The 
men  were  compelled  to  enter  into  combinations,  to  protect  themselves,  as  the  corporation 
would  give  them  no  assistance. 

No  good  brick-work  can  now  be  done,  the  bricks  not  being  made  of  sufficient  width, 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  bad  materials.  This  ought  to  have  been  looked  into, 
and  remedied  by  the  corporation ; for  years  past  they  have  been  applied  to,  but  have  taken 
no  steps  to  prevent  the  abuse.  The  fair  trader  is  completely  driven  out  of  the  market.  Look 
now  only  to  the  work  which  is  done  by  contract  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  of  which 
any  person  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  trade  would  be  ashamed. 
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Jf  the  guilds  were  properly  remodelled,  combination  could  not  last  an  hour;  and  nothing 
else  can  check  the  abuses  in  the  building  trade  which  are  now  practised. 
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Four  operatives  of  this  trade  were  examined,  and  stated,  that  in  the  year  1800  there  were 
89  men  in  full  employ ; 9 out  of  12  solely  in  making  brushes  for  the  linen-weavers  in  the 
North.  Now,  there  are  not  more  than  20  hands  so  employed.  Was  it  not  for  the  Ordnance 
contract,  which  is  at  present  taken  by  Mr.  M'Donough,  the  greater  part  of  his  men  ( thirteen ) 
would  be  unemployed.  The  masters  who  used  to  purchase  twenty  casks  of  Russian  bristles 
at  a time,  now  scarcely  purchase  more  than  two  or  three,  fearing  they  might  be  losers,  from 
others  being  compelled  to  sell  at  any  price.  Few,  indeed,  would  be  able  to  purchase  more. 

In  1800  the  average  price  of  wages  was  30s.,  and  the  men  had  the  advantage  of  taking 
p-oods  to  their  own  homes,  to  work  after-hours ; this  is  not  the  case  now,  as  what  used  to  be 
done  by  hand  is  now  done  by  engines  at  the  employers.  This,  of  course,  led  to  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  bands.  Druggists  now  import  painters’  brushes,  and  the  toy-shops  all  fancy 
brushes.  The  English  have  the  advantage  of  purchasing  the  articles  at  first  cost,  and  can 
therefore  send  them  to  be  sold  here  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  we  can  afford  to  make  them.  There 
are  now  49  hands  in  Dublin,  and  are  all  employed.  The  average  price  of  wages  now  is  15s. ; 
we  have  understood  they  are  double  in  England.  Absenteeism,  the  loss  of  the  linen-trade, 
and  the  general  depression  of  all  other  trades,  have  reduced  this  to  its  present  state.  No  case 
of  combination  was  ever  known  in  this  trade  since  1782,  nor  any  dispute  with  the  employers. 


Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
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About  1826  we  were  obliged  to  turn  away  the  combinators  and  employ  countrymen.  After  Builder,  Master, 
awhile,  they  would  take  every  opportunity  of  assaulting  these  men.  When  we  threatened  to  ’ 

prosecute  them  for  so  doing,  they  used  to  bribe  the  men  whom  they  had  beaten  to  leave  Dublin. 

In  1 827  a sawyer  was  murdered,  in  Thomas-strect,  in  open  day,  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
body.  A liberal  subscription  was  made,  and  the  murderers  were  apprehended:  two  of  them 
were  hung.  Nothing  particular  occurred  from  that  time  till  witliin  a year  past.  About  eight 
months  since,  my  brother  and  self  were  frequently  insulted  in  the  streets  by  the  body-men,  who 
used  to  call  us  the  bloody  colt  employers — meaning,  that  we  employed  those  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Union.  In  October  last  they  attacked  my  brother  in  Stephen’s  Green,  and  beat 
him  severely ; he  escaped  into  a grocer’s  shop,  and  the  men  dispersed ; some  of  them  threw 
their  bludgeons  into  the  Green.  £100  reward  was  offered,  which  was  useless,  as  my  brother 
could  not  swear  to  the  men,  having  been  attacked  by  blows  on  the  back  of  the  head.  On  the 
30th  of  January  last,  in  Christ-Church-place,  formerly  Skinner-row,  a quarter  before  six,  a 
body  of  men  came  behind  me,  and  struck  me  so  severely  that  I was  carried  away  senseless. 

After  ten  days,  several  physicians  who  attended  me  thought  my  case  was  hopeless.  The  men 
were  no  doubt  employed  by  the  body-men  (carpenters)  to  commit  this  outrage.  £500  was 
offered  for  their  discovery  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  tried  to  get  up  a subscription  in  addi- 
tion, and  put  our  own  names  down  for  £50,  but  not  a single  person  in  Dublin  could  be  found 
to  subscribe  through  feaY. 


The  body  will  only  allow  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  a day ; indeed,  they  do  not  earn  half 
their  wages.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  ten  years  ago  and  at  this  time,  must  be  , 
at  least  2d.  in  a shilling.  A master  carpenter  (Chambers)  was  murdered  in  Little  Jarnes- 
street,  in  open  day,  in  1827.  No  one  was  apprehended.  One  of  the  many  evils  arising  from 
combinations  is,  that  bad  workmen  and  good  will  be  paid  the  same  price,  by  the  day.  The 
men  who  are  in  our  employ,  and  not  belonging  to  the  Union,  dare  not  go  out  after  nightfall, 
nor  do  we  ourselves.  When  a person  is  to  be  attacked,  subscriptions  are  made  from  every  trade 
for  the  men  who  will  undertake  the  job. 

One  of  the  objects  of  tire  combinators  is  equalization  of  wages.  The  men  will  only  work 
by  tlie  day,  they  will  not  undertake  task-work ; consequently,  they  do  not  perform  one  day  s 
work  in  three.  The  principle  on  which  they  act  is  this  : the  men  are  first  sworn  not  to  work 
■under  the  highest  wages,  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  Council,  who  are  selected  from  the  whole 
body.  This  Council  nas  sovereign  sway  over  the  whole  body,  and  has  the  power  of  levying 
money,  &c. 

In  the  Council,  the  pel's  on  who  is  to  be  attacked  is  declared,  and  the  whole  body  is  made 
acquainted  with  his  name.  They  will  not  allow  any  man,  however  qualified,  to  earn  his  bread, 
until  he  has  purchased  a ticket  from  them.  He  gets  a pass  if  he  has  not  money  to  pay  at  the 
tune ; and  if  he  is  unable  to  make  good  his  instalments,  ne  is  turned  out  to  work  where  he  can, 
and  is  consequently  obliged  to  violate  the  oath  he  has  taken. 
s'"  10  years  ago,  the  wages 


Builder,  Master. 


Now 


26s.  Irish, 
24.?.  British, 
28*. 


State  of  trade  ten  times  worse. 

1,000  carpenters  are  at  this  moment  out  of  employment  in  Dublin.  Rather  than  reduce 
tdieir  wages,  they  would  work  at  any  jobs  they  could  get  for  l*.  a-day.  All  provisions  are  at 
least  a third  less.  By  combinations  all  the  manufactories  are  destroyed,  the  men  scattered  all 
°ver  the  globe,  and  of  course  are,  with  their  families,  paupers.  G C C 
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In  1820  a person  applied  t o me  to  take  his  son  (who  had  been  apprenticed  in  the  county  lor 
five  years)  for  tlireo  years;  I told  him  that  all  my  men  were  combinators,  and  that.  I must  ask 
their  permission  first.  They  allowed  me.  to  take  him.  He  was  with  mo  about  a fortnight, 
when  the  men  told  me  he  must  be  put  uway,  or  they  would  quit.  They  continued  their  work 
to  the  end  of  the  week ; I refused  to  put.  the  boy  away,  and  they  quitted,  all  hut  two  (brothers). 
The  whole  were  paid  26j.  each  weekly.  I told  the  two  men  I thought  they  had  acted  pru- 
dently, and  if  they  would  work  their  full  time— meaning  six  days  in  tho  week — I would  give 
them  30s.  Shortly  after  the  combinators  called  a meeting,  and  watched  my  two  men,  who 
were  brothers.  One  was  going  to  my  yard,  and  the  other  was  going  to  Lord  Newcoman’s, 
about  three  miles  off.  At  least  100  men,  composed  chiefly  of  other  trades,  that  they  might 
not  be  known,  and  armed  with  bludgeons,  came  to  my  yard ; I was  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  when  one  of  my  sons  ran  towards  me  crying  murder  ; he  turned  back  to  assist  the  man 
whom  they  were  heating,  and  when  I came  up  five  or  six  men  wore  attacking  him.  I had  a 
brace  of  pistols  with  mo,  which  I made  use  of;  three  men  were  severely  wounded,  and  one  of 
them  died  a few  days  after.  When  they  found  I was  in  earnest,  they  dispersed.  I then  rode 
to  the  head  office  of  police,  and  desired  men  might  he  sent  to  search  the  hospitals,  to  soc  if 
they  could  discover  tho  wounded  men.  They  found  ono  in  Meath.  Hospital,  a tailor ; another 
in  Jervis -street,  a carpenter ; the  third  contrived  to  get  off.  The  one  in  Jervis-street  died,  the 
other  was  sent  to  Newgate,  and  got  out  on  hail.  When  tho  time  of  his  trial  approached,  the 
bail  was  found  good  for  nothing,  and  of  course  tho  man  did  not  appear. 

The  man  who  was  sent  to  Lord  Newcoman’s  was  assailed  by  another  party,  who  dreadfully 
beat  him,  and  then  left  him,  thinking  he  could  not  recover. 

Some  weeks  after  this  I was  going  up  Damc-strcet,  and  I saw  the  tailor,  who  had  escaped. 
I went  to  the  police-office  and  brought  a policeman  with  me,  who  arrested  him ; ho  was  sent 
to  Newgate,  and  stood  his  trial,  and  ho  got  a few  months’  imprisonment.  At.  tho  timo  this 
took  place,  I had  replaced  my  men  by  English  and  Scotch  workman,  who  received  no 
annoyance  from  the  others  for  a considerable  timo.  About  a year  after,  I had  a foreman,  an 
Englishman,  whose  wages  I raised  from  26s.  to  £2.  2s.  a-weeK.  They  waylaid  this  man  ono 
evening  (Sunday),  and  beat  him  in  a cruol  manner.  IIo  was  taken  to  Mercer’s  Hospital, 
senseless,  and  remained  there  for  several  weeks.  No  one.  was  apprehended. 

I stood  my  trial.  Two  fellows  swore  I stabbed  the  man  who  diod  with  a bayonet,  and  they 
saw  me  turn  it  in  the  man’s  side.  I was  acquitted.  When  my  foreman  recovered,  ho  came 
hack  to  me,  and  worked  with  me  for  a considerable  time,  until  I got  him  a situation  in  the 
Phoenix  Park. 

It  is  no  encouragement  for  a man  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  learning  of  his  trade, 
as  the  bad  are  paid  as  much  as  the  good.  When  I got  my  fresh  hands  I paid  them  according 
as  they  merited,  being  determined  not  to  yield  to  the  combinators.  Ono  of  the  brothers  is 
now  living ; he  took  to  drinking,  and  has  since  become  a combinator  himself. 

The  masters  are  so  terrified  that  great  part  of  them  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  men ; 
and  the  Trades’  Unions  are  carried  at  such  a height  that  I fear  there  is  no  remedy.  I think 
the  price  of  provisions  has  fluctuated  very  little  within  the  last  ten  years. 

About  eight  years  since,  my  brother  Edward  was  going  up  Cavendish-row  about  one  o’clock, 
he  met  two  men : one  was  a carpenter,  who  had  worked  for  us  several  years ; one  of  them 
struck  my  brother  with  a bar,  and  the.  other  man  threw  a cup  of  vitriol  over  him  ; luckily 
he  bobbed  his  head,  but.  it  burnt  his  trousers  and  two  coats.  There  were  plenty  of  people  by, 
who  took  no  notice,  and  the  others  walked  quietly  away.  A reward  was  offered  by  Govern- 
ment.. A man  who  had  worked  for  us  was  at  t hat  time  at  Liverpool,  anti  sent  word  to  my 
brother  that  one  of  them  was  there.  My  brother  went  over  there  immediately  with  a police- 
officer,  and  apprehended  him.  He  also  received  information  from  the  same  person,  that  the 
other  was  at  Alhlone.  After  he  had  left  the  one  he  brought  from  Liverpool  in  custody,  he 
proceeded,  to  Athlone,  and  took  the  other.  They  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment  in  Richmond  Bridewell. 

About  four  months  ago  14  pair  of  sawyers  turned  out  for  an  increase  of  wages;  ono  pair  had 
been  in  our  employment  28  years.  They  held  out  a considerable  timo,  and  than  wished  to 
return.  In  the  mean  lime  we  had  got  a parcel  of  labourers  to  take  their  plaoes  in  sawing, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  stand  over  them  to  teach  them  their  work.  Other  masters  took  the 
sawyers  into  their  employ,  and  thus  our  efforts  to  oppose  their  demands  were  ineffectual.  On 
Easter  Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  the  whole  of  the  different  trades 
have  field  days,  and  choose  their  officers. 

Sergeant  Perrin  has  been  employed  by  us  in  all  our  disturbances  and  trials  with  the  men. 
After  the  business  of  1820,  we  could  not  have  gone  on,  in  conducting  our  concerns  properly, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander-in- Chief,  who 
furnished  us  with  soldiers  who  had  been  bred  up  carpenters,  to  take  the  plaoes  of  our  men  who 
had  left  us.  We  had  a serjeant  guard  for  about  three  months  continually  in  our  yard.  At 
least  1,000  men,  with  scarfs  and  hatbands,  followed  the  funeral  of  the  man  who  was  killed.  It 
was  intended  to  leave  the  coffin  at  our  gate,  hut  the  Government  directed*  if  they  did  so,  it 
should  be  carried  to  the  Surgeons’  Hall.  We  have  regularly  about  200  men  at.  work.  We 
may  have,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  we  have  any,  body-men  in  our  employ.  We  make  it  a 
rule,  be  the  cost  what  it  may,  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  men,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  No  other  persons  in  our  trade,  but  are  through  fear,  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  men.  A great  number  of  carpenters  would,  at.  this  time,  willingly  come  to  Dublin  for 
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work,  but  they  dare  not.  We  were  very  much  afraid  about  four  months  ago,  when  our  sawyers 
turned  out,  that  the  whole  of  our  men  would  have  struck,  but  we  found  out  they  had  received 
communications  from  England,  desiring  them  to  remain,  as  they  were  apprehensive  our  men 
would  have  gone  over  there.  Our  trade  has  certainly  very  much  increased  within  the  last 
ten  years;  this  has  in  a great  measure  been  caused  by  our  determination  of  carrying  it  on, 
in  the  manner  we  choose,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  body-men,  when  other  masters  have 
been  afraid  to  undertake  work  in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  The  precise  object  the  combina- 
tors  have  in  view,  is  to  have  a standing  rate  of  wages  for  good  and  bad  workmen.  They  will 
allow  a man  to  do  only  as  much  work  as  they  think  proper ; if  he  does  not  subscribe  to  their 
commands,  he  is  either  fined,  or  they  will  insist  on  his  seeking  another  employer.  Numbers 
of  families  have  been  reduced  to  want  through  combinations.  One  of  their  regulations  is,  not 
to  buy  any  timber  of  tbe  persona  who  employ  colts.  Were  we  not  afraid  of  its  being  set  on 
fire,  we  should  erect  a steam-engine  on  our  premises. 

10  years  ago  carpenters  had  . . . 24s.  weekly. 

Now  .....  28s.  „ 

Sawyers,  no  alteration  of  wages. 

. The  publican’s  licences  are  too  low  ; they  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high,  so  as  to  make 
them  respectable  men,  when  they  might  (if  necessary)  be  called  oil  to  act  as  constables. 

There  ought  to  be  a day  police ; the  present  are  a very  inefficient  body,  and  never  very  ready 
to  come  forward.  If  the  masters  would  stand  by  each  other  as  the  men  do,  the  latter  would 
be  soon  brought  to  their  senses. 

I have  been  in  business  in  Dublin  between  four  and  five  years.  The  effect  of  combination  Builder,  Master. 
is,  that  all  workmen  are  paid  alike.  When  you  hire  a man  you  must  take  him  on  trial,  for 
the  body  will  give  you  no  information  about  him.  You  cannot  take  him  for  less  than  a week ; 
he  earns  perhaps  '2s.,  and  you  are  compelled  to  pay  him  4.9.  8 d.  a-day.  You  then  try  an- 
other, who  is  of  the  same  stamp.  The  worst  men  always  belong  to  the  body,  as  they  earn  by 
their  rules  as  much  in  one  week  as  they  otherwise  would  in  double  tbe  time.  I have  em- 
ployed men  in  the  country  for  rough  work  at  from  9.9.  to  12s.  a-week.  I know  that  some  of 
them  have  come  into  Dublin  and  joined  the  body-mon,  and  now  claim  and  must  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  28#.,  although  they  are  not,  worth  tho  former  sum.  About  three,  years  since  I took 
some  contracts,  and  finding  my  men  did  not  earn  their  wages,  I discharged  them  all,  and  took 
in  colts  at  from  18#.  to  26.9.  a-week,  and  found  by  that  means  I could  live  by  the  contracts. 

A deputation  of  the  body-men  waited  on  the  architect,  for  tho  purpose  of  desiring  him  to  in- 
terfere with  me,  and  to  request  that  I would  discharge  the  colts,  and  take  them  back  again. 

I did  discharge  the  colts,  and  took  them  back.  About  eighteen  months  afterwards,  I found 
the  body-men  did  not  earn  tbe  wages  they  ought,  and  I discharged  them  again,  and  took  in  a 
fresh  lot  of  colts.  Six  months  after,  I was  on  the  canal  banks,  the  15th  of  November  last,  about 
five  o’clock,  going  to  my  house  a party  of  eight  or  ten  men,  who  had  been  concealed  armed 
with  bludgeons,  came  behind  me,  and  beat  me  in  a most  inhuman  manner.  A man  was 
loading  his  cart  with  bricks  within  a few  yards,  and  four  or  five  men  were  standing  in  a boat 
within  about  the  same  distance.  Not.  one  of  them  interfered,  or  took  the  least  notice.  Some 
of  the  gang  (as  they  were  divided)  mistook  a gentleman  for  me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal,  and  knocked  him  down ; he  got  up  and  ran  away  crying  murder,  which  alarmed  those 
who  were  assaulting  me,  and  they  in  consequence  ran  off.  After  they  were  gone,  the  man 
who  had  been  close  to  me  loading  his  bricks  camo  up,  and  asked  me  who  I was  they  had 
been  beating.  I asked  him  why  he  did  not  interfere,  his  reply  was,  “ what  could  I have  done 
against  so  many  ?”  and  walked  away,  first  giving  me  a bludgeon  which  one  of  them  had  dropped. 

Since  that  time,  neither  myself  nor  men  nave  been  interrupted.  I am  certain  I have  at  this 
time  both  body-men  and  colts  in  my  employment,  and  have  declined  taking  any  contracts  in 
Dublin  in  consequence  of  the  rules  which  the  body-men  enforce. 

I pay  carpenters  at  this  time  from  18#.  to  30#.  weekly.  When  I began  business,  the  body- 
men  had  28#.,  and  tho  colts  from  18#.  to  26#.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  price  of 
provisions.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  a good  workman  to  exert  himself;  he  is  perhaps 
placed  by  tho  side  of  one  who  knows  very  little  of  his  business,  and  naturally  considers  the 
inutility  of  his  labouring  so  hard,  when  at  the  end  of  the  week  his  companion  will  be  paid  the 
same  wages,  although  ho  has  not  earned  the  half  of  them.  If  a well-disposed  man  does 
what  he  considers  he  ought  to  do  for  the  interest  of  his  employer,  he  is  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  whole  body,  who  will  only  allow  so  much  wort  to  be  done.  Combination 
has  reduced  thousands  to  the  utmost  verge  of  poverty.  Many  well-disposed  and  good  work- 
men could  well  earn  a guinea  a-week,  and  arc  willing  to  work  at  that  rate,  but  tney  are  for- 
bidden to  work  under  the  regular  price  of  28#.,  on  pain  of  death.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
a good  man  is  ashamed  to  beg,  he  takes  to  drinking,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
compelled  to  submit  through  terror, — both  himself  and  family  are  totally  ruined.  Owing  to 
the  proclamations  of  the  Lovd-Lieutenant,  which  preclude  any  one  concerned  in  an  affray 
from  giving  evidence,  how  is  it  possible  (he  offenders  can  be  brought  to  justice?  Were  they 
to  be  admitted,  one  of  the  party  would  soon  be  found  to  take  the  reward,  and  leave  the 
country. 


Previous  to  Mr.  Hume’s  Rill  passing,  the  combination  laws  were  in  force,  .and  prevented  Cabinet  Maker, 
the  men  from  meeting,  except  in  secret.  About  19  or  20  years  ago,  a dispute  arose  about 
prices  between  the- cabinet-makers  and  ourselves,  and  inconsequence  the  men  struck.  No 
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other  branch  of  the  trade  turned  out.  We  called  a meeting  of  the  masters,  and  requested 
them  not  to  employ  any  of  our  men  who  had  turned  out.  They  assented  to  it.  Finding  the 
combination  so  strong  against  us  here,  we  employed  an  agent  to  go  to  London  to  procure 
hands  for  us ; 12  men  came  over,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  them  according  to  the  Union-book  of 
rates  in  London,  which  rates  were  fixed  between  the  masters  and  men.  All  our  movements 
were  so  well  watched,  that  the  very  hour  of  the  men’s  arrival  in  Dublin  was  known,  and  the 
united  body  of  the  workmen  were  prepared  to  meet  them  with  violence.  Having  got  intima- 
tion of  what  they  intended,  we  went  down  to  the  Quay,  and  brought  the  men  with  their 
families  to  a public-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  we  could  'provide  accommodation  for 
them.  All  this  time  we  were  obliged  to  carry  arms  about  us.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  men  had  arrived,  a great  crowd  assembled  round  the  public-house,  chiefly  strangers.  We 
sent  to  the  police-office  for  assistance,  which  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  no  violence  had 
taken  place.  Observing  the  crowd  to  continue  increasing,  my  brother  and  self  went  for  the 
men  and  brought  two  of  them  with  us,  holding  a pistol  cocked.  They  made  way  for  us.  We 
found  this  was  too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  repeat.  The  rear  of  the  public-house  com- 
municated with  that  of  a house  just  opposite  to  ours,  and  we  got  leave  to  bring  the  men 
through  it,  and  by  that  means  lodged  them  safe  in  our  own  house  for  the  night.  The  prac- 
tice at  this  time  was  to  waylay  the  men  as  they  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  meals. 
To  protect  the  men  from  this  we  hired  a house,  which  was  untenanted  near  our  own,  and  put 
the  whole  of  them  into  it,  and  gave  them  arms  for  their  defence,  if  necessary.  Shortly  after, 
we  received  information  that  one  of  these  men  had  been  violently  assaulted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Royal  Canal;  it  was  on  a Sunday;  my  brother  went  directly  to  the  spot,  and 
with  assistance  secured  two  of  the  most  active  of  the  assailants,  who  proved  to  be  cabinet- 
makers. The  man  was  so  much  injured  that  he  could  not  attend  at  the  police-office ; but  one 
of  the  magistrates  came  to  him,  and,  on  the  men  being  produced,  sworn  to  by  him  as  those 
who  had  beaten  him  : application  was  made  to  admit  the  men  to  bail ; but  the  man’s  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  and  it  was  not  granted.  A gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the 
assault,  and  had  promised  to  come  forward  as  a witness,  was  so  intimidated  that  he  dared 
not  attend  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial.  Two  days  before  the  trial,  I received  an  anonymous 
letter,  stating,  that  if  I did  not  take  care  the  man  who  was  beaten  (and  now  the  only  witness) 
would  be  spirited  away,  as  the  body  were  trying  every  means  to  tamper  with  him.  I imme- 
diately went  to  the  man,  and  desired  he  would  go  into  the  country  for  a short  time  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  After  a deal  of  trouble  he  assented,  and  I drove  him  away  in  my  gig, 
and  placed  him  under  the  care,  of  a gentleman  about  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  on  whom  I 
could  depend.  My  brother  went  down  the  next  morning  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  found 
that  during  the  night  the  man  had  escaped  through  the  window.  I found  afterwards  that  the 
man  had  been  bribed  with  £150,  which  was  collected  from  the  funds  of  the  different  trades. 
When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  a statement  of  these  facts  was  made  to  the  Court,  and  the 
Recorder  postponed  the  trial,  in  hopes  that  we  might  find  the  man;  he  however  never  ap- 
peared again,  and  of  course  the  prosecution  dropped.  The  men  finding  we  were  in  earnest, 
and  that  we  would  not  yield  to  them,  sent  a deputation  to  us  to  effect  an  accommodation, 
and  which  was  finally  made.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  everything  went  on  quietly, 
and  we  established  the  London  Book  of  Rates,  as  the  standard  for  Dublin,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  my  upholsterers  and  all  the  other  men  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  trade  struck,  in  consequence  of  the  men  wishing  to  interfere  in 
the  arrangement  of  some  part  of  our  business.  The  masters  in  a body  then  united  in  their 
own  defence,  and  discharged  the  whole,  of  their  different  establishments,  by  which  means 
they  overcame  the  combinations  against  them.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  I 
think  the  acts  of  the  men  in  our  trade  have  assumed  a less  violent  character.  Nothing 
material  occurred  till  within  the  last  nine  months.  Finding  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
rate  of  wages  for  the  cabinet-makers  should  be  reduced,  I applied  to  many  other  masters  to 
co-operate  with  me,  but  I found  many  of  them  so  lukewarm,  that  I resolved  to  act  for  myself. 
This  lukewarmness  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  their  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
my  proposal,  but  from  the  dislike  of  encountering  the  inconvenience  of  a contest  with  the 
men.  I told  my  men  I could  not  afford  to  give*  them  such  high  wages,  and  proposed  to  re- 
duce them  one-eighth ; and  that  if  they  did  not  consent  to  this,  I would  discharge  half  of 
them,  and  they  should  draw  lots  who  were  to  go.  After  some  time  given  for  their  consider- 
ation, they  refused  to  accede  to  my  offer,  and  I discharged  half  of  them  after  a little  time. 
I made  the  same  offer  again  to  those  who  remained,  and  threatened  to  discharge  the  half  of 
them  unless  they  complied.  I told  them  I could  easily  get  other  men,  and  that  I was  deter- 
mined to  take  apprentices.  This  was  likewise  refused,  aud  part  of  the  men  were  discharged. 
I then  engaged  some  other  men  on  the  terms  I had  proposed,  and  negotiated  for  some  ap- 
prentices ; but  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  appear,  both  men  and  apprentices  were 
deterred  from  coming.  At  this  time  delegates  from  the  Trades’  Unions  came  over  here  from 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  so  wrought  on  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin  as  to  excite  in  them 
some  very  high  ideas  of  the  utility  of  some  plans  they  had  in  agitation,  and  of  their  determi- 
nation to  carry  them  into  effect.  Finding  from  this  I had  no  reasonable  hope  of  gaining  my 
point,  I gave  up  the  contest. 

At  present  there  is  a very  strong  combination  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our  trades, 
who  are  determined  to  support  any  other  particular  branch  in  any  object  they  may  have  in 
view.  A book  of  ratei  and  regulations  has  been  lately  sent  to  me  from  the  upholsterers ; 
three  of  which  are  of  a most  objectionable  character.  The  first  is,  to  compel  a master  to 
take  any  man  who  is  first  set  down  on  the  list,  whether  fit  or  unfit.  The  second  fixes  a 
penalty  on  any  man  who  accepts  any  work,  except  on  those  terms.  The  third  is,  that  no 
man,  on  any  emergency,  shall  be  permitted  to  work  over-hours  whilst  there  is  a man  out  of 
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employ-  In  many  instances  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  other  than  the  man  who  had  

be<run  a particular  work  to  complete  it.  This  book  is  at  this  moment  left  for  our  consider-  Evidence  on 
ation.  The  turners  have  also  sent,  us  a book  of  their  new  prices.  They  have  also  come  to  a Combination. 
determination  not  to  allow  any  one  branch  of  the  trade  to  work  at  the  particular  branch  of  r>  If  \ 
another,  however  close  their  affinity.  My  own  trade  is  very  much  depressed  within  the  last  u in‘ 

two  or  three  years.  . Francis  Dig^eris,  Esq. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  the  same  as  it  was  many  years  back.  The  women  I employ  are  only  1).  G.Lubfi,  Esq. 

engaged  in  work  which  could  not  be  performed  by  men.  Combinations  have  very  much  _ 

contributed  to  depress  trade  in  general.  If  the  combination  in  our  trade  continues,  the  Cabinet  Maker, 
cabinet-making  business  will  shortly  be  driven  out  of  Dublin.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  “r~ 

to  get  any  information  from  a workman  through  fear,  however  he  may  have  suffered.  Every 
necessary  of  life  has  materially  fallen  in  price  within  the  last  ten  years. 

In  1825  I had  three  contracts,  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  from  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Colonel  Cabinet  Maker, 
White,  and  Mr.  Gresham.  My  men  turned  out;  and,  to  induce  them  t.o  continue  their  work,  Mils1er- 
I was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  half-a-crown  in  the  pound,  on  the  amount  of  my 
contracts,  by  which  I was  a loser  of  £625. 

There  is  a general  rate  of  wages  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  which  is  most 
excellent.  There  is  no  sale  for  real  good  furniture,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  price  of  it, 
which  is  entirely  occasioned  by  the  exaction  of  the  workmen.  The  only  contracts  ever  taken 
now  are  for  new-married  people. 

The  men  could  easily  earn  (if  they  choose)  from  three  to  four  guineas  weekly,  but  they 
never  do  work  the  whole  week ; they  never  come  to  work  till  ten  or  after,  and  there  is  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  them.  The  moment  they  find  you  are  obliged  to  get  work  by  a 
certain  time,  they  are  sure  to  make  excuses,  and  stay  away.  I am  a good  journeyman  my- 
self, and  am  determined  to  take  a dozen  apprentices,  in  order  to  counteract  them : they  are 
a hundred  and  fifty  times  worse,  in  every  respect,  than  those  in  Liverpool  or  London.  We 
are  obliged  to  pay  a bad  hand  the  same  as  a good  one.  This  is  done  through  the  cunning  of 
the  best  workmen,  that  they  may  be  always  sure  of  getting  employment. 

In  1828  I kept  36  journeymen,  now  I find  six  too  many.  Added  to  all  the  other 
annoyances,  I am  often  obliged  to  advance  money  to  pay  their  rents,  to  prevent  their  families 
from  being  turned  out  of  doors. 

Five  operatives  stated  on  their  examination,  that  in  1800  there  were  71  master  cabinet-  Cabinet  Makers 
makers  and  .upholsterers,  and  300  men  and  boys  in  full  employ,  all  at  piece-work,  and  paid  Operatives.  ’ 
the  same  prices,  according  to  the  book  of  rates,  besides  about  60  women;  the  average  earn-  ■ — 
ings  of  the  men,  £1.  10.?.  About  1802  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  began  to  absent  them- 
selves, and  the  trade  to  decline ; and  from  10  to  20  men  were  discharged  by  the  different 
employers.  In  1 803  the  men  who  had  been  discharged,  set  up  on  their  own  account,  took 
apprentices , and  toorked  under  the  market  price.  They  sold  the  different  articles  they  made 
to  the  masters  at  a lower  rate  than  they  could  get  them  made  by  their  own  men,  and  thus 
injured  the  journeymen.  The  body,  in  consequence,  objected  to  their  employers  taking  in  the 
work  of  those  men,  and  the  journeymen  turned  out  from  those  employers  who  persisted  in 
doing  so.  For  eight  months  the  men  continued  out  of  work,  many  went  into  the  country  in 
search  of  employment,  others  were  allowed  by  the  body  to  work  at  any  other  trade,  or,  indeed, 
to  do  any  jobs  they  could  procure.  The  employers,  during  this  time,  got  fresh  hands  from 
the  country  to  carry  on  their  business.  At  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  such  men  as 
were  in  Dublin  gave  in,  and  returned  to  work  for  their  old  masters.  Nothing  material 
occurred  until  1816,  but  the  trade  had  kept  gradually  declining,  and  from  the  increase  of 
the  small  masters,  who  undersold  their  goods,  the  business  got  so  very  bad,  that  the  journey- 
men called  a meeting,  and  agreed  to  reduce  their  wages  12J  per  cent.,  in  order  to  enable  their 
masters  to  increase  the  number  of  their  hands,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
kttle  employers.  Had  not  this  reduction  taken  p'lace,  a great  number  of  the  old  regular  men 
must  have  been  discharged.  About  three  months  after  this,  from  want  of  employment,  the 
masters  did  discharge  several  of  them.  There  were  then  so  many  idle  about  the  town,  and 
nearly  starving,  that  a subscription  was  made  by  those  who  were  at  work,  to  give  to  each  man 
wbo  would  go  into  the  country  in  sea.rch  of  work  £1.  10s.,  if  he  would  go  to  England  £3,  and 
t T?°  any  01ie  w^°  would  emigrate  to  America.  Nineteen  emigrated,  and  many  went 

England.  _ In  1819  the  London  book  of  prices  was  introduced  here  to  equalize  the  prices 

ere  with  it,  in  consequence  of  two  masters  having  paid  their  men  according  to  the  London 

00  , which  was  lower  than  ours.  In  1825  the  upholsterers  made  out  a book  of  prices,  and 
presented  it  to  their  employers.  They  wished  to  be  paid  entirely  by  piece-work,  and  to  have 
to  t\nCfLf  tfieir.  busines*>  which  was  then  usurped  by  the  common  porters , to  be  restored 
em  (the  making  of  palliasses ).  The  masters  would  not  consent,  and  the  men  turned  out. 
rem  •eTnJ1°yers  callea  a meeting,  and  it  was  stated,  that  as  long  as  the  cabinet-makers 
masflnedv.at  work’  they  intended  to  support  the  upholsterers  who  were  out  of  employ.  The 
to  -S  determined  to  discharge  all  the  cabinet-makers,  and  said  the  men  might  all  starve 
toV  6r‘  Three  j°urney™en  cabinet-makers  were  then  deputed  to  wait  on  the  employers,  and 
boupb??6  *tn  adjustment  of  their  differences.  It  was  proposed  that  the  palliasses  should  be 
as  the  Y f , masters  (at  the  factory  which  the  upholsterers  had  just  established,),  as  Ion* 
the  arK’f-  t0  t^e^r  “terest  to  do  so ; and  that  any  matter  in  dispute  should  be  left  to 
tei-s  ” of.meri)  neither  connected  with  the  trade.  “ This  was  agreed  to  by  the  mas- 

of  his  A , °rt  time  afler>  a dispute  took  place  between  a master  and  his  men,  in  consequence 
mploymg  a person  not  belonging  to  the  body,  which  was  settled  by  arbitration.  In 
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1 831  a dispute  aroso  between  an  employer  and  his  men,  from  his  wishing  to  take  an  appren- 
tice beyond  his  allotted  number.  It  was  agreed  to  be  left  to  arbitration.  The  men  appointed 
a most  respectable  gentleman,  a Mr.  DrArcy,  who  was  objected  to  by  the  masters  ( although 
they  had  agreed  that  the.  men  should  apjwint  the  arbitrator).  Another  gentleman,  equally 
respectable,  was  then  appointed,  and  after  its  having  been  notified  soveral  times  to  the  masters, 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

In  1833  two  of  the  first-rate  employers  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  wages  I2J-  percent, 
under  the  London,  booh,  which,  with  the  difference  in  the  currency,  made  3s.  OUl.  under 
the  price  book.  The  men  belonging  to  those  two  shops  turned  out ; one.  set  wero  very 
shortly  after  called  in  again.  The  other  master  took  in  fresh  hands,  at  reduced  pricos, 
and  still  continues  them.  Many  of  his  old  men  are,  to  this  day,  out  of  work,  except  getting 
a job  occasionally  in  inferior  shops,  still  refusing  to  work  at  a first-rate  shop  at  reduced  prices, 
There  is  as  much  work  done  now  as  for  many  years  past,  but  not  of  so  good  a description ; 
and  there  arc  nearly  the  same  number  of  employers.  Seventeen  shops  only  pay  according  to 
the  London  book  of  prices;  in  the  others,  the  men  work  at  any  prices  they  can  obtain.  The 
average  wages  in  the  first  shops  now  is  2(1.?.,  in  the  inferior  13s.;  there  are  not  more  than 
ten  men  at  present  idle.  By  a regulation  established,  about  six  months  since,  " If  any  act  of 
intimidation  he  now  exercised  by  any  one  man  against  another,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  he 
is  immediately  expelled  the  body.”  The  employers  have  as  much  profit  now  on  their  goods 
as  they  ever  had.  The  following  is  a great  grievance. 

The  journeymen  work  by  the  London  Union  hook,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  as  they  viorh  by  piece-work,  they  draw  so  much  weekly  on  account.  When  their  work 
is  finished,  they  make  out  a separate  bill  for  each  job,  expecting  to  receive  the  balance  which 
is  due.  The  masters  have  seldom  time  to  look  over  their  accounts,  and  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  postpone  the.  final  settlement  often  for  as  long  a period  as  two  years  ; and  this  is  the 
practice  with  nearly  all  the  first-rate  houses.  The  London  book  of  prices  ought  to  be 
established  throughout  the  wholo  of  tho  establishments  in  Dublin,  instead  of  being,  as  at 

S resent,  confined  to  seventeen  only.  For  tho  last  ten  years  tho  wages  of  the  best  workmen  in 
Ir.  Gillington’s  employ  have  not  averaged  moro  than  23,f.  per  week  ; Mossrs.  Williams  and 
Gibton’s,  30.r.  The  difference  arises  from  the  latter  limiting  the  number  of  their  hands,  and 
giving  them  constant  employmen  t , which  is  not  the  case,  with  Mr.  Gillington’s  and  others. 

The  journeymen  are  in  tho  habit  of  lending  money  from  thoir  funds  to  other  trades,  and 
borrowing  in  return  when  there  is  a turn-out.  The  guilds  should  be  remodelled.  Any 
man  who  has  served  his  time,  seven  years,  of  whatever  sect  he  may  be,  should  be  admitted, 
and  made  free  of  the  city.  This  step  would  be  the  means  of  putting  a check  on  all  com- 
binations, as  every  matter  concerning  trade  would  then  he  properly  regulated. 

Mem. — No  cases  of  assault  wore  mentioned  by  the  men ; but  when  pressed  on  the  subjocf, 
they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  payment  of  tho  £150  to  Mr.  Gillington’s  man, 
but  they  made  out  the  assault  to  be  most  trifling.  They  positively  denied  all  knowledge 
whatever  of  tho  threat  made  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Roach,  to  Mr.  Hopkins’s  man. 

Mem. — The  following  communication  was  afterwards  sent: — 

There  are  some  other  grievances  which  we  omitted  in  our  examination.  First,  It  is  usual 
for  a man  working  by  the  day,  and  intending  to  quit,  to  give  his  employer  a week’s  notice; 
but  it  frequently  occurs  that  an  employer  will  turn  a man  off  without  a moment's  warning. 
Secondly,  In  case  a man  furnishes  his  bill,  and  has  a balance  coming  to  him , and  is  urgent  in 
demanding  it,  he  is  discharged,  and  Jus  late  employer  whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  other 
masters,  that  the  workman  in  question  is  a troublesome  fellow,  and  he  is  thus  totally  excluded 
from  all  employment.  Many  oases  could  bo  eitod  to  prove  this,  but  the  following  one  is  a 
specimen : — “ Joint  Roach,  who  was  working  for  Mr.  Hams,  of  Mary-streot,  got  an  offer  of 
employment  in  a shop  where  he  could  earn  higher  wages.  He  accordingly  finished  . his  work 
and  quitted,  but  Mr.  Harris  having  found  out  whore  Roach,  was  about  to  go,  went  to  the 
employer  and  prevented  him  from  gotting  work.” 

Most  of  our  employers  keep  what  is  callod  a black  book,  and  if  “a  man,  or  men,  quit  an 
employment,  either  to  obtain  higher  wages,  pr  to  get  a settlement  of  their  accounts,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  a list  of  their  names  is  sent  to  the  other  masters,  who  immediately  enter 
them  in  the  black  book,  andthus  the  unfortunate  men  are  excluded  {perhaps  for  many 
years)  from  any  employment.  We  would  have  waited  on  the  Commissioners  with  these 
remarks,  but  feared  that,  if  missed  out  of  our  workshops  this  day,  we  should  never  be  allowed 
to  return  to  them. 

A witness,  formerly  a master,  now  an  operative,  produced  three  books  of  prices,  fixed  by 
tlie  journeymen  upholsterers  in  1797,  1825,  and  1833,  showing,  that  every  article  in  the 
trade  had  been  lowered,  with  the  exception  of  ono,  a saddle-check  easy  chair,  not  three  of 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  five  years.  Aboxit  the  year  1819,  the  masters  made 
the  journeymen  get  the  London  book  of  prices;  for  six  or  eight  months  they  worked  by  It, 
when  the  employers  reduced  the  wages  to  Irish  currency,  and  afterwards  made  the  men  deduct 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  them,  and  continue  it  to  this  time. 

If  a job  is  finished  in  the  middle  of  the  day , a man  can  get  no  other  given  him  until  the 
next  morning,  consequently  he  loses  half  a day’s  wor/c , wliicJi  very  frequently  happens.  If 
there  i is  no  man  out  of  work,  a master  may  take  any  of  his  men,  from  one  branch  to  another •, 
but  not  otherwise.  Some  of  the  cabinet-makers  emplbyed  by  the  first  houses  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a settlement  for  three  err  four  years.  According  to  the  profits  o£  the  masters,  the 
men  are  insufficiently  paid. 

I lately  made  for  a lady,  two  couches,  with  mahogany  seat  springs,  stuffed^  for  which  I 
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charged  her  £8.  5s.  each,  and  considered  myself  well  paid.  Any  first-rate  house  would  have 
charged  her  £11.  11*  On  every  table  of  the  value  of  £12.  12s.,  there  is  at  least  £4.  4s, 
profit.  On  the  best  drawing-room  chairs,  of  £4.  4s.  value,  there  is  a profit  of  £1 . Is.  on  each. 
On  a large  English  sofa,  of  the  value  of  £16.  16s.,  at  least  £6.  6s.  profit.  In  furnishing  a 
large  house  the  cabinet-makers  will  threat)  in  the  dining-room  chairs  for  nothing,  and  make  it 
up  well  in  furnishing  the  drawing  and  bed-rooms. 
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I used  to  send  my  goods  t o Belfast,  to  foe-printed ; and'being,  iu  consequence,  frequently  on  Calico  Printer, 
the  spot  to  see  the  process,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  which  is  very  necessary,  Master. 

I soon  fancied  that  I understood  the  business  as -well  as  those  who  conducted  it  there.  About 
]4  years  since,  therefore,  I established  a calico-printing  manufactory  at  Island  Bridge. 

The  only  dispute  I ever  had  with  my  workmen,  was  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  currency. 

They  came  to  me  in  afoody,.and  urged  that  as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the. hucksters  for  all 
their  provisions  in  British  currency,  they  had  a right  to  have  their  wages  paid  in  the  same 
manner.  I told  them  they  should  go  to  the  huckster,  and  say,  if  they  did  not  sell  their  pro- 
visions on  the  terms  they  ought  to  -do,  that  I would  set  up  a huckster’s  shop  myself,  and 
that  I would  sell  at  the  old  price,  and  under ; and  that  if  I once  began,  they  should  soon  find 
that  mine  should  be  the  only  huckster’s  shop  in  the  village.  I then  told  them,  I have  only 
this  to  ask  of  you,  if  any  one  is  dissatisfied,  let  him  go  away  quietly,  and  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  any  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  return  to  their  work,  and  let,  me  in  Fairness 
know  how  many  intend  going  away,  because  I can  close  my  doors,  and  go  away  for  a time:  I 
can  do  without  you,  but  you  cannot,  do  without  me.  This  began  about  six  in  the  evening  and 
by  nine -o’clock  the  men  returned  home  well  satisfied,  came  back  to  their  work,  and  the 
hucksters  gave  way. 

Some  time  after  this,  there  was  a regular  tuni-out  of  the  whole  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  different,  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood  ; my  men  did  not  wish  to  join  them.  The 
mob  came  to  my  doors,  but  I had  locked  my  men  in,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  police  they 
dispersed.  Several- of  my  men  did  not  work  the  following  day,  hut  pledged  themselves  not 
to  join  any  procession,  and  requested  of  me  to  allow  them  one  holiday  for  their  own  safetv. 

I never  allow  my  men  to  be  absent  from  their  work  on  Saints’  days ; I tell  them,  ir  they 
work  for  them  they  will  not -work ’for  *me.  A neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  now  dead,  Mr. 

Horton,  an  extensive  woollen-manufacturer,  aud  a Protestant,  used  to  pay  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  fifty  pounds  a-year  to  allow' his  men  to  work  on  holidays;  and  I have  no 
doubt  hut  many  others  do  the  same  now.  My  business  has  increased  very  rapidly;  when  I 
first  commenced,  I employed  only  100  hands ; I have  now  500,  and  shall  shortly  take  in  50 
more.  Within  the  last  three  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  one-third  of  all  I am  doing.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  I used  to  sell  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast,  and  for  the  export  trade 
only  ; hut  I have  now  taken  to  the  home  trade  in  addition,  and  send  to  London  weekly  about 
1,500  pieces. 

The  wages  I pay  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  I paid  when  first  I came  here ; if  there  is  any 
increase,  it  is  very  trifling.  The  men  I have  now  are  of  a superior  grade,  and  do  superior 
work  : they  are  chiefly  from  England,  and  are  engravers;  hut  the  apprentices  are  now  coming 
forward,  and  will  soon  take  the  places  of  these  men.  I shall  for  the  future  always  take 
Irish  boys  into  training,  for  my  own  interest,  to  supersede  the  English.  The  reason  of  my 
bringing  over  the  English  here  first,  was,  because  there  were  no  persons  iu  this  country  who 
rpu*^  do  the  work — machine  repairing ; there  are  now  only  three  of  that  trade  in  I reland. 

The  men  have  never- objected  to  the  employment  of  women.  I take  as  many  apprentices  ill 
every  branch  as  I please. 

Combinations  have  a very  vicious  tendency,  and  retard  trade  much  ; for  • if  a contract  be 
taken,  and  not  able  to  be  completed,  from  the  whim  of  the  men  turning  out,  it  must  prove 
most  destructive  to  the  person  who  has  taken  it. 

We  are  differently  situated  from  the  manufacturers  in  England  ; and  our  customers  regu- 
Jarly  put  this  question  to  us — “Can  we  depend  on  having  our  orders  executed  in  proper 
time  ?”  I cannot  keep  an  Irishman  at  the  head  of  any  one  branch  of  my  trade,  being  unable 
to  depend  on  them : they  associate  too  kindly  with  the  men  at  the  porter-shop  at  night,  and 
baVu  A natur£d  dislike  to  make  any  complaints  to  the  master  of  those  who  are  employed 
under  them.  ‘It  would  be  to  my  interest  if  I could  have  them,  inasmuch  as  local  affections 
would  induce  .them  to  remain  with  me,  for  'I  have  found,  after  having  imported  men,  that 
they  have  considered ’I  .was  at  their  mercy,  a«d:  have' left  me.wliich  would  uotbe  thecasewith 
&e  Irish. 


All  the  raw  materials  connected  with  the  calico-printing  are  imported  from  England.  We 
have  no  power-looms  nearer  to  Dublin  than  Belfast,  but  the  dealers  chiefly  purchase  the 
CEl^Coes  at  Manchester'in  preference. 

calicoes  are  now  used  for  shirts  instead  of  linen,  which :has  very  much  injured  that 
I ascribe  the  decline  of  all  the  trades  here  to  the  capital  and  machinery  in  England, 
"Which  has  quite  overpowered  us.  In  1825  I dined,  at  Mr.  Henry’s,  with  a person  who  was 
orth  ‘£300,000  : in  the  course  of  six  months  after,  from  the  decline  of  the  prices  of  inftfgo, 
c-»  and  from. the  fall  in.the  jirice  of  land,  he  became  a bankrupt.  “• 

Two  persons,  who  are  operatives,  said  that  the  London  market,  gives  the  principal  employ- 
ent  to  this  trade  now.  Orders  are  sent  from  London  to  Mr.  Henry  and  others  for  so  many 
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hundred  pieces,  which  they  get  from  Belfast  or  Manchester,  in  the  grey  state;  they  then  have 
them  bleached  and  printed  at  their  manufactories.  The  Irish  calico  manufacturers  have 
always  kept  pace  with  the  English  in  point  of  machinery  and  colour-making.  The  gross 
number  of  hands  was  not  diminished  by  the  use  of  machinery.  This  business  was  very 
flourishing  until  1810;  it  then  began  to  decline.  The  protecting  duty  was  put  on  the  importa- 
tion of  finished  calico  goods  in  1800,  and  was  to  be  reduced  at  three  different  periods,  viz. 
in  1807,  1814,  and  1821.  Soon  after  the.  first  reduction  took  place,  the  manufacturers  began 
sensibly  to  feel  the  injury,  from  having  such  a glut  of  English  goods  brought  into  the  market, 
and  were  obliged  to  discharge  a great  number  of  their  men.  The  second  reduction  was  made 
in  1814,  which  made  bad  worse,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  trade  gradually  sunk 
into  decay,  Mr.  Henry’s  being  now  the  only  flourishing  establishment.  Many  English  work- 
men were  compelled  to  return  home  in  18i.O  from  want  of  work,  and  took  a great  many  Irish 
with  them,  many  of  whom  have  obtained  settlements  in  England.  There  are  but  few  idle 
hands  now,  for,  as  soon  as  they  can  raise  a trifle,  they  go  over  to  England. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  labour  here  and  at  Manchester  is  one-half.  A man  is  paid 
a shilling  at  Manchester  for  what  he  only  receives  sixpence  here.  Soon  after  1810,  there  was 
a strong  union  formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  journeymen  belonging  to  every  manufactory  in 
Dublin  turned  out. 

The  calico-printers,  whose  work  was  piece-work,  were  to  have  their  wages  reduced  five 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  workmen  in  the  other  branches  were  to  be  compelled  to  work 
so  many  additional  hours  without  having  any  increase  of  wages.  This  they  considered  very 
hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  they  remained  out  for  more  than  six  weeks,  but  were 
at  last  driven  to  yield.  The  masters  stated,  they  only  wished  to  put  themselves  square,  against 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  importation  of  English  goods. 

This  was  the  only  general  turn-out,  and  immediately  after  this  the  Union  was  dissolved. 
Several  further  reductions  in  wages  were  made  until  1818,  when  they  were  fixed  at  ©ne-third 
less  than  they  were  in  1810. 

If  we  had  some  more  talented  men,  like  Mr.  Henry,  there  would  be  no  impediment  what- 
ever to  the  calico-printing  being  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  England,  and  the  work 
could  be  done  here  much  cheaper. 

If  a poor’s-rate  was  imposed,  all  the  manufacturers  would  increase  their  business,  and  be 
induced  to  employ  a great  number  of  additional  hands. 


Two  operatives  were  examined,  and  stated,  that  formerly  our  trade  was  very  good.  Men 
were  in  request,  and  regularly  employed,  and  wages  good.  They  have  generally  fluctuated 
according  to  the  price  of  provisions.  In  1826  they  were  fixed  for  regular  men  at  28;?.  per 
week,  and  have  so  continued  to  the  present  time.  There  was  a sensible  diminution  of 
employment  directly  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  building  the  Richmond  Barracks, 
Portobello,  and  the  Depdt,  country  workmen  were  employed  on  account  of  their  working 
at  a cheaper  rate.  Contractors  are  generally  persons  who  have  not  been  regularly  bred  to 
the  trade,  and  who  employ  men  at  the  cheapest  rate,  without  any  regard  to  the  quality  of 
their  work.  There  is  not  the  same  quantity  of  fine  work  now  used  in  the  building  of  houses 
as  formerly,  and  cast  iron  has  superseded  the  use  of  wood  very  considerably. 

There  is  a settled  rate  of  wages  made  by  the  journeymen,  both  for  good  and  bad  workmen, 
but  not  constantly  adhered  to ; for  when  they  find  a man  not  equal  to  his  work,  a deduction 
is  made. 

The  masters  are  limited  to  three  apprentices.  The  journeymen  may  rear  up  their  own 
sons  and  nephews  as  such.  If  a master  infringes  on  the  rules,  the  body-men  refuse  to  work, 
and  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  society.  If  a body-man  dare  to  work  wider  price, 
he  is  discarded  from  the  society.  The  Messrs.  Whelan  have  not  employed  any  body-men  for 
the  last  10  or  14  years, — entirely  colts.  If  a man  has  not  constant  employ,  it  is  impossible  he 
can  put  by  any  money.  Formerly  there  was  a book  of  rates  for  every  particular  work  of 
carpentering  and  building. 
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Carpenters, 

Operatives. 


Carpet  I am  the  only  carpet  manufacturer  now  in  Ireland.  I get  very  coarse  woollen  yarn  from 

Manufacturer,  Scotland,  and  the  finer  sort  from  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Celbridge.  The  Scotch  wool  is  best  adapted 

•M-aster~  for  all  common  carpeting.  The  English  get  nearly  the  whole  of  their  coarse  wool  from  Scot- 

land. I have  only  16  men  employed  in  converting  the  worsted  into  carpets.  I have  36  looms, 
but  only  six  at  workjAowi  want  of  capital.  A few  old  customers  enable  me  to  keep  my  men 
constantly  employed,  but  if  anything  is  wanted  in  a hurry,  I must  send  to  England  for  it.  I 
sell* quite  as  cheap  as  the  English  carpets  are  sold,  but  I cannot  afford  to  give  the  long  credit 
which  the  English  do,  consequently  the  preference  is  given  to  them. 

About  seven  years  since'  I adopted  the  new  improvements  in  machinery ; the  protecting 
duties  having  given  security  to  the  manufacturer,  rendered  it  before  unnecessary. 

The  cost  of  the  old  carpet-looms  used  to  be  from  £10  to  £15.  The  machinery  I have  put 
up  cost  me  nearly  £1,600.  The  machinery  did  not  cause  a reduction  in  the  number  of  hands, 
but  it  enabled  me  to  make  larger  patterns,  and  more  skill  and  attention  became  necessary.  The 
protecting  duty  and  expenses  were  7d.  a yard  on  all  carpets  imported.  No  first-rate  carpets 
were  ever  made  here ; the  duty  on  them  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  English  from  sending 
them  here.  As  soon  as  the  duties  were  taken  off,  I erected  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  finer  sorts. 
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Men  In  constant  employment  can  earn  now  from  12f.  to  15 s.  a- week  only,  women  5s.,  and 
children  4s.  The  removal  of  the  protecting  duties  occasioned  the  wages  to  be  reduced  one-  Evidence  on 
half.  The  price  for  weaving  common  carpets  is  from  3 %d.  to  lOrf.  per  yard;  the  latter  is  the  Combination. 

maximum  price  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets.  The  price  for  weaving  rugs  is  from  4 d.  to  18&  7 

a foot,  according  to  the  quality.  Dublin. 

If  I had  a capital  of  from  £500  to  £1,000,  to  purchase  wool  at  particular  seasons  in  the  Francia  ^ ’ns  E 
country,  I should  be  able  to  extend  my  business,  and  set  20  more  looms  at  work,  with  a cer-  d.CQ.  Lubl^Esq/1 
tainty  of  a ready  sale  for  my  goods.  ! 

Carpet  Manufac- 
turer, Master. 


About  six  years  ago,  just  at,  the  time  when  I had  a press  of  business,  my  men  gave  me  Chandler,  Master.  ■ 

notice  that  they  would  continue  to  work  for  me  no  longer  unless  they  were  paid  the  same  

wages  as  before  the  currency  was  altered,  and  they  wanted  me  to  subscribe  to  fresh  regulations, 
which  I refused  to  do.  They  left  me  at  this  particular  busy  time  (November)  for  three 
months,  when  they  thought  they  should  inconvenience  me  the  most.  I got  a number  of 
labourers  to  supply  their  places,  and  was  put  to  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  being 
obliged  constantly  to  superintend  them.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  they  came  back 
to  me,  and  wished  to  return  to  work  at  their  old  wages.  I took  them  again,  and  they  are  at 
this  time  working  for  me,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I have  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  them  ; but,  about  three  years  ago,  a journeyman  for  whom  I had  a great  respect  died,  and 
left  a.  little  boy,  whom  his  mother  was  unable  to  support.  I took  him  in  out  of  charity : the 
men  objected  to  my  doing  so ; but  I told  them  if  they  would  make  any  words  about,  it,  I 
would  discharge  every  one  of  them,  when  they  remained  perfectly  quiet.  I seldom  have  more 
than  one  apprentice.  The  men  will  not  allow  any  master  to  have  more  than  two.  My  busi- 
ness is  very  extensive,  which  gives  me  the  means  of  employing  my  men  alter  working  hours, 
by  which  they  oftep  cam  £ 1 a-week,  in  addition  to  their  customary  wages,  and  this  is  a strong 
reason  why  my  men  remain  so  long  with  me.  I have  no  doubt  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
Trades’  Union.  Six  years  ago  I made  the  regulation  price  for  all  Dublin,  and  the  whole  of  the 
trade  submitted  to  it,  and  the  same  prices  continue  now.  The  men  were  never  half  so  well 
off  as  at  present,  from  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and  from  having  the  same 
wages  as  they  had  ten  years  ago, — say  24s.  a-week. 

Organization  has  existed  for  many  years  amongst  the  working  chandlers,  the  effect  of  Chandler,  Master. 

which  has  been  to  control  the  employer  in  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  by  his  servants ' 

and  apprentices,  and  thus  to  depress  his  energies,  and  deter  him  from  laying  out  his  capital, 
having  to  compete  with  persons  who  do  not  employ  body-men,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
controlled  by  them. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  the  journeymen  tallow-chandlers  were  in  league  with  the 
journeymen  butchers;  and  on  occasion  of  a disagreement  between  the  former  and  then- 
employers,  the.  journeymen  butchers  prevented  their  maslers  from  selling  their  fat  to  them 
until  matters  were  adjusted  favourably  for  the  men.  Many  tallow-chandlers  suffered  very 
materially  from  it,  and  nearly  lost  their  season. 

In  November  last,  six  of  my  men,  on  coming  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  evening,  told  me  that 
if  I did  not  discharge  three  lads  whom  I had  in  my  employ,  they  should  not  come  in  on  the 
Monday  following.  These  boys  merely  assisted  in.  jobbing  about  the  concern ; one  of  them 
■was  the.  son  of  a man  to  whom  I paid  weekly  £1.  4,?.,  and  the  boy  received  10s.  It  having 
come  to  -the  knowledge  of  the  men  that  this  boy  had  afterwards  been  doing  some  work  for  me, 
though  not  on  the  premises,  they  fined  the  father  £1,  and  subsequently  summoned  him  a 
second  time  before  them,  and  told  him  they  understood  he  still  persevered  in  letting  his  hoy 
do  out-work,  and  therefore  fined  him  £2. 

Being  under  heavy  engagements  with  the  Commissariat  Department  at  this  time,  and 
taking  in  upwards  of  1,000  stone  of  fat  weekly,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  over,  as 
it  would  perish ; and  not  wishing,  under  such  circumstances,  to  continue  in  collision  with  a 
body  so  organized,  I was  obliged  to  submit  to  their  terms,  and  discharge  the  persons  objected 
with  great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  me.  I was  subjected  to  great  humiliation,  from 
being  obliged  to  put  up  with  insolent  answers  when  I addressed  the  men  on  their  going  away, 
and  leaving  their  work  unfinished,  they  well  knowing  at  the  time  I could  not  get  their  places 
supplied,  and  that  I was  compelled  to  go  on  with  the  work.  Most  of  the  men  had  lived  with 
rae  seven  years  and  upwards,  and  had  received  the  highest  rate  of  ivages  given  by  the  trade, 

Tlz-,  £1.  4j.  for  the  winter,  and  £1.  lj.  for  the  summer,  six  months,  weekly. 

I could  increase  my  business  much,  but  from  past  experience  am  afraid  to  risk  my  capital. 

Many  of  them  are  able  to  double  the  quantity  of  work  they  do  were  they  not  restricted. 

-L'uring  a press  of  business  in  the  winter  several  of  my  men  have  absented  themselves  for 
days  together,  and  have  spent  all  their  earnings  in  dvinje. 

The  Mortality  Societies,  &c.  are  mere  cloaks  to  sanction  their  meeting  at  public-houses, 
tvliere  all  other  matters  are  arranged. 

There  are  about  70  journeymen  tallow-chandlers,  45  of  whom  are  now  idle.  Formerly, 
wbien  this  trade  was  in  a flourishing  state,  as  much  as  a hundred  guineas  has  been  given  with 
an&pprenti  ce. 

This  is  only  a six  months’  business.  During  the  summer  months  the  wages  are  £1. 1 s.  per 
T'reelc,  during  the  winter  £1.  4j.  For  nine  months  past,  Patrick  Ryan  has  not  earned  a 

DDD 


Chandlers, 

Operaiives. 
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shilling,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  his  and  his  wife’s  fi-iends  he  would  now  be  workina  on 
the  rail-road.  He  has  been  to  England  for  work,  but  could  obtain  none,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  return  home. 

W alter  Redmonds  paid  £50  for  his  apprenticeship ; afterwards  worked  as  a journeyman  for 
eight  years,  then  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  continued  nine  years. 
He  lost  £700,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  English  yellow  soap,  and  lived  for  eighteen  months 
on  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  work. 
Formerly  there  was  a very  considerable  export  trade  of  candles  to  the  West  Indies,  but  now 
the  chief  supply  is  sent  there  from  America.  The  wages  of  the  tallow-chandlers  are  the 
same  as  the  soap-boilers. 

. Mr.  W alter  Redmonds  wishes  the  following  to  be  added  to  the  evidence  given  by  him : 

To  relieve  the  soap  trade  in  Ireland  a law  should  be  passed,  putting  a duty  on  any  soap 
coming  into,  and  not  manufactured  there;  otherwise,  to  put  a duty  on  soap  manufactured  in 
England,  and  no  drawback  to  be  allowed  to  the  manufacturer,  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 

The  soap  trade  has  been  gradually  declining  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  Soap  Bill,  which  passed  last  year,  it  is  now  reviving ; and  a Mr.  Jones  has  been  induced 
to  start  a very  extensive  soapery.  Six  years  since  there  were  42  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ; there  are  now  but  twelve,  and  not  half  of  those  are  working.  Last  year,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  1 1,000,000  and  upwards  of  pounds  of  soap  were  imported.  I 
manufacture  my  own  alkali,  owing  to  the  duty  on  salt  having  been  removed,  and  by  which 
means  I am  enabled  to  employ  a third  more  hands,  and  thus  bring  Irish  labour  into  work,' 
instead  of  importing  from  America  and  Spain. 

No  capital  is  required  to  go  into  the  soap  trade  in  Liverpool,  as  the  exporters  from  thence 
get  a drawback  immediately  on  exportation  of  £14  per  ton,  and  the  duty  is  not  paid  by  them 
to  the  Excise  for  nine  weeks  afterwards  ; by  those,  means  they  trade  on  Government  money, 
and  are  enabled  to  undersell  us,  and  which  they  do  frequently  at  a loss,  rather  than  let  their 
very  expensive  machinery  remain  idle.  All  soap  which  is  produced  before  the  Excise  ought 
to  he  weighed,  instead  of  being  gauged,  to  prevent  fraud. 

The  regular  men  in  our  trade  will  not  work  with  colts,  nor  will  they  let  others  work  under 
a certain  rate  of  wages.  Men,  therefore,  nearly  past  their  labour  cannot  work  at  all,  as  it 
cannot  he  supposed  that  any  one  would  employ  them ; and,  by  this  rule  being  enforced, 
many  are  driven  to  the  Mendicity.  If  a colt,  or  countryman,  wishes  to  be  employed  in  Dublin, 
he  must  get  a licence  from  the  body,  for  which  he  pays  two  guineas,  and  is  obliged  to 
subscribe  one  shilling  a-week  to  their  fund.  If  a man  is  compelled  to  strike  by  order  of  the 
body,  he  is  allowed  16.?.  a-week  from  the  fund  until  he  again  gets  into  employment.  When 
a master  is  on  an  emergency  in  want  of  hands  he  must  apply  at  the  house-of-call,  and  take 
the  first  on  the  list,  good  or  bad,  and  pay  them  equal  wages.  The  full  wages  are  24?.  per 
week.  A body  should  be  formed,  consisting  of  both  masters  and  men,  to  classify  the  ope- 
ratives, and  give  certificates  of  their  ability  and  skill,  that  they  may  be  paid  accordingly. 

Soap  Boiling. — Four  operatives  stated,  that  within  the  last  eight  years  this  trade  began  to 
decrease,  and  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  introduction  of  English  yellow  soap  into 
this  market  has  been  the  cause,  with  a drawback  of  £28  per  ton  on  it,  and  an  allowance  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  weight.  Last  year  the  drawback  was  reduced  to  £14  per  ton,  and  was 
it  entirely  removed,  soap  could  be  manufactured  here  as  cheap  as  in  England.  The  duty  is 
paid  on  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  drawback  reckoned  on  the  weight,  by  which  great  advantage 
is  gained.  There  never  was  an  Excise  duty  on  soap  in  this  country. 

There  are  now  only  30  journeymen  soap-boilers,  and  more  than  five  of  them  constantly 
employed.  There  are  12  master  soap-boilers. 

There  is  a fund,  to  which  every  journeyman  subscribes  weekly,  for  the  purposes  of  affording 
relief  to  those  out  of  work,  and  for  burials,  &c. 


Coach  Manufac- 
turer, Masler. 


The  principles  on  which  we  act  are  these : We  hold  no  communication  with  any  other 
house  regarding  the  rate  of  wages  we  pay  our  men ; we  tell  them  they  have  a just  right  to 
ask  what  price  they  please  for  their  labour,  and  that  we  have  a right  to  offer  them  what  we 
think  their  labour  is  worth.  Every  man,  when  he  enters  our  service,  signs  the  following 
engagement : — 

“1  hereby  voluntarily  engage  to  enter  into  the  employ  of ■;  and  during  my 

continuance  in  the  same  employment,  do  promise  and  agree  to  use  my  best  exertions  in  the 
service  of  my  said  employers  ; and  do,  with  sincere  good  faith,  engage  not  to  refuse  any  iron- 
work put  into  my  hands,  whether  English  or  otherwise,  but  apply  it  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  put  into  my  hands.  And  I further  engage  to  give  my 
said  employers  a full  week’s  notice  prior  to  my  finishing  my  work,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manufactory,  previous  to  my  quitting  their  employment” 

Any  man  of  our  establishment  who  is  absent  on  a Monday,  without  a proper  excuse,  receives 
notice  to  quit  our  service. 

We  have  had  no  turn-out  since  1824 ; at  that  time  wages  were  rising  fast.  We  had  a vast 
deal  of  work  in  hand,  and  imported  a considerable  part  of  our  iron-work  from  England.  Our 
men  insisted,  that  after  the  quantity  we  had  imported  should  have  been  used,  that  we  should 
pledge, ourselves  not  to  import  any  more.  We  of  course  refused,  and  told  the  men,  if  they 
did  not  return  to  their  work  by  such  a day  they  should  never  be  employed  by  us  again : 54 
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smiths  had  left,  and  on  the  day  we  had  named,  47  of  them  returned.  The  combinations  did  

not  extend  to  any  of  the  other  branches  of  our  trade.  Evidence  on 

We  have  always  taken  as  many  apprentices  as  we  thought  proper;  but  when  we  have  Combination. 
known  many  good  men  out  of  employ,  we  have  refrained  from  taking  any  more  at  that  time.  J~T~ 

One  great  cause  of  combination  is,  the  want  of  conciliatory  manners  of  the  masters  towards  Dublin. 

the  men.  Many  of  them  will  seize  every  opportunity  which  may  offer  of  taking  advantage,  Fraucis  ni  s E 
and  grinding  the  men  down  to  the  lowest  rate  of  wages.  From  being  so  unaccustomed  to  D.  u.  Lute,  Eiq. 

any  courteous  behaviour  from  the  masters,  when  any  such  is  shown,  the  men  begin  to  suspect  

they  must  have  some  latent  object  in  view,  or  that  they  may  be  under  some  apprehension  of  Coach  Manufac- 
tliem.  We  never  yield  to  intimidation ; and  our  men  are  well  satisfied  there  is  nothing  to  be  tum''  Mast*r~ 
<r0t  by  intimidation.  We  never  allow  ardent  spirits  to  be  drunk  in  the  yard,  nor  do  we  suffer 
any  man  during  working  hours  to  go  out  for  drink.  If  they  want  a little  porter,  we  send  a 
man  out  for  it. 

If  any  system  of  poor  laws  were  to  he  established,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  one  of 
bad  character,  or  who  had  belonged  to  any  combination,  should  receive  any  benefit  from  it. 

Greater  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  proving  intimidation.  From  the  increase  in 
numbers,  and  of  a better  class,  the  combiuators  can  now  carry  their  objects  without  personal 
violence,  which,  before  their  numbers  increased  so  much,  they  used  to  resort  to. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  the  trade,  the  wages  of  the  men  are  as  high  as  they  were  ten 
years  back ; in  the  lower,  a reduction  of  10  per  cent,  has  taken  place. 

Our  trade  is  not  so  flourishing  as  it  was  ten  years  since.  There  is  not  so  much  demand, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  and  more  economy  is  practised. 


In  1 824  my  men  would  not  allow  any  boy  to  he  taken  as  an  apprentice  who  was  not  the  Coach  Manufac- 
son  of  a man  in  his  particular  branch ; they  would  not  allow  me  to  take  any.  They  also  re-  turep*  Master. 

strict  ed  the  number  of  boys  to  two  or  three,  and  also  the  number  of  the  men ; by  which  means  

they  had  everything  in  their  own  hands,  and  raised  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  chose.  I had  at 
this  time  a very  respectable  nmu  in  my  employ,  who  refused  to  join  the  body,  and  of  course 
became  obnoxious  to  them.  There  was  a conspiracy  both  to  in  jureme  aud  this  man,  whom  I 
refused,  to  discharge.  I had  from  20  to  .‘10  carriages  in  hand.  The  men  left,  me ; aud  I took 
in  others,  who  were  shortly  after  dreadfully  beaten  by  my  old  men1.  I prosecuted  several : 
they  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  some  months’  imprisonment.  I was  determined  not.  to 
give  wav,  and  afterwards  sent  for  hands  from  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  aud 
effectu  ally  put  a stop  to  combination.  I called  a meeting  of  coachmakers,  who  very  handsomely 
united,  with  me,  and  refused  to  employ  any  of  the  men  who  had  left  me  so  unhandsomely.  I 
make  my  men  do  as  much  piece-work  as  I can ; they  have  not  so  much  wages  as  they  used 
‘ 1 o have,  but  they  now  work  regularly,  and  are  much  better  characters,  and  are  better  clothed, 
and  in  general  take  good  care  of  their  families.  Combination,  in  my  opinion,  exists  entirely 
owing  to  want  of  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  masters. 

A system  of  poor  laws  would  be  beneficial,  as  those  men  who  misconducted  themselves 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  parishes  for  relief. 

The  combination  laws  should  not  have  been  done  away  with,  nor  should  they  be  acted 
upon,  unless  necessary.  If  proper  laws  were  enacted,  the  misguided  men  would  soon  return 
to  their  different  employments.  The  very  man  who  was  so  much  objected  to  in  18241 
appointed  my  foreman,  and  he  continues  so  to  tills  clay. 

Three  persons  who  are  operatives  of  this  trade,  said,  that  there  are  63  coachmakers  now  in  Conch  Man ufac- 
Dublin  ; about  600  men  and  boys  of  the  trade  ; 200  on  an  average  idle  throughout  the  year.  luer!’'.  1 ma  IVGS 
From  1804  till  1808  the  trade  was  very  flourishing,  when  there  was  a tax  on  jaunting-cars, 
which  caused  a great  diminution  of  business,  and  a discharge  of  one-third  of  the  workmen, 
say  160  out  of  500.  In  1810  the  trade  improved,  from  a change  of  fashiou  in  some,  descrip- 
tion of  carriages,  which  enabled  the  masters  to  take  in  all  the  men  who  were  idle.  This  state 
of  things  continued  till  1816.  The  trade  then  began  to  decline,  from  a general  depression  in 
every  other,  and  from  many  persons  going  abroad,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  out 
considerable  sums  with  the  coachmakers.  In  1819  the  greater  part  of  the  tax  on  jaunting- 
cars  and  all  other  carriages  was  taken  oft’,  which  caused  trade  again  to  revive,  and  a general 
improvement  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  King’s  coming  to  Dublin,  and  many  carriages 
were  put  in  order.  In  1825  a man  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Long  refused  to  join  the  body, 
and  th.e  rest  of  Mr.  Long’s  men  left  him,  because  he  would  not  discharge  the  man.  The  men 
aaere  supported  by  the  general  body.  The  masters  proposed  that  the  men  should  sign  a 
declaration  that  they  would  agree  to  work  with  any  hands  which  might  be  brought  in.  I he 
men  objected,  and  were  nearly  all  discharged.  They  continued  out  for  three  months,  and  sent 
out  circulars  to  England,  and  received  large  support  from  almost  every  town  in  it,  as  a gift, 
and  t/iey  aiso  raised  money  by  loan  from  other  trades.  Scarcely  any  business  was  done  during 
months,  there  being  but  a very  few  hands  at  work,  aud  some  apprentices. 

The  masters  finding  the  men  were  getting  support  from  other  trades,  and  from  England, 
called  in  their  men,  and  set  them  to  work,  without  requiring  them  to  sign  the  proposition 
before  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Long  wished  his  men  to  return,  but 
they  would  not,  unless  the  obnoxious  man  was  removed.  Some  of  his  men  went  to  England, 
aT1d  some  got  employment  at  other  shops.  During  this  disturbance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  ioas  sent  tQ  England.  From  1827  till  1830  the  trade  improved  again,  and  indeed 
continues  so,  till  the  present  time.  In  1810  a man,  by  the  name  of  Davis,  in  Mr.  Huttons 
employ  wag  severeu,  beaten  because  he  would  not  join  the  body.  In  1813  a foreman  of  Mr. 
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Hutton’s  brought  an  irregular  man  into  the  yard;  the  others  objected,  and  he  was  beaten 
severely.  Two  of  the  men  were  prosecuted,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  If  there  were 
sufficient  finds,  the  regular  men  would  still  refuse  to  work  with  colts. 

£.  s.  d. 

The  average  wages  in  1804,  weekly,  were  . .18  0 

„ 1808  „ . . 0 18  0 

„ 1810  „ . .18  0 

„ 1816  „ . .16  0 

„ 1834  from  £1.  2.v.  to  14  0 

On  new  work,  and  jobbing,  an  employer  gets  60  per  cent,  profit;  the  wages  of  the  men, 
therefore,  ought  to  average  £2  per  week. 

The  wages  of  a trimmer,  according  to  the  London  book,  is  £2.  12j.  weekly;  here  £1.  6s.; 
and  all  the  other  branches  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  Guilds  should  be  remodelled,  and  every  tiling  relating  to  trade  properly  regulated  by 
them,  which  would  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  combinations. 


My  trade  is  very  flourishing  at  present,  and  I could  employ  20  more  hands,  but  they 
are  very  scarce, owing  to  the  men  not  allowing  any  other  apprentices  but  their  own  sons;  and 
for  six  years  past  the  brewers  have  taken  the  coopers  from  us  into  their  employ,  and  which  will 
soon  drive  us  out  of  the  trade  if  they  continue  to  do  so. 

About  three  years  ago  I took  an  apprentice,  and  received  £50  with  him ; he  was  in  the  yard 
only  two  or  three,  days,  when  the  men  struck,  and  I was  obliged  to  part  with  him.  Our  work 
is  all  piece-work,  and  I take  any  hands  I please  that  may  offer ; none  arc  ever  forced  upon  me 
by  the  houses-of-call. 

I lately  took  a contract  for  1,000  casks,  to  be  finished  by  the  31st  of  March;  but  I fear 
I shall  not  complete  them  by  the  30th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  two  of  my  men,  who  were 
very  violent,  and  struck ; five  others  were  through  fear  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

The  custom  in  our  trade  is,  when  we  have  a great  press  of  business  to  advance  the  men  £l 
each  or  more.  And  on  this  occasion  the  leaders  wished  all  the  other  men  to  strike ; but  except 
those  mentioned,  they  refused,  and  gave  as  a reason,  the  last  time  they  had  an  advance  made 
to  them,  they  were  compelled  to  spend  it  in  drink,  and  had  nothing  left  to  take  home  to  their 
families.  Two  of  the  men  are  again  in  my  employ,  and  one,  who  was  the  ringleader,  never 
takes  the  slightest  notice  of  those  who  refused  to  go  with  him.  I think  wages  are  about  4j.  in 
the  pound  higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Was  it  nor.  for  the  exportation  of  porter  to 
England,  our  trade  would  not  be  in  the  flourishing  state  it  now  is.  This  has  taken  place  about 
two  years. 

Combinations  have  most  injurious  effects  on  all  trades ; the  whole  of  the  liberty  has  been 
entirely  ruined  by  them,  and  thousands  of  families  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  . . . 
If  the  coopers  continue  to  act  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  lately  done,  our  trade  must  be 
destroyed,  and  the  men  reduced  to  starvation ; as  casks  will  be  imported  from  England  and 
Scotland.  I have  made  it  a rule  to  keep  my  men  at  work  in  all  seasons.  The  coopers  are 
a very  drunken  set  of  men.  I keep  a grocery  and  spirit  shop  where  I live,  immediately  opposite 
my  yard.  I endeavour  to  restrict  my  men  to  porter  as  much  as  I can,  but  to  little  purpose, 
for  if  whiskey  were  not  supplied  to  them,  they  would  go  elsewhere  for  it.  They  go  on  tick  till 
Saturday  evenings,  when  I pay  them,  and  deduct  from  their  earnings  the  amount  of  liquor  they 
have  had  during  the  week.  Their  families  take  up  grocery  in  the  same  manner  at  my  shop  1 
as  the  men  do  liquor. 

From  the  facility  of  exporting  beef,  the  price  is  much  the  same  as  for  ten  years  past. 
In  all  other  articles  of  consumption  there  has  been  a very  great  reduction. 

Six  operatives  of  this  trade  were  examined,  and  said  that  all  the  provision  merchants  have 
been  coopers.  Formerly  the  coopers  had  the  provisions  sent  to  them,  and  found  casks,  salt,  and 
cooperage ; now  the  whole  business  is  in  the  hands  of  provision  merchants.  Until  1782  nothin^ 
of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Dublin,  but  in  Cork  chiefly,  and  other  towns ; from  that  time 
the  trade  increased  very  much,  and  many  eminent  merchants  were  induced  to  embark  in  it. 
During  the  war,  although  the  contracts  were  taken  by  a person  in  Cork,  wo  obtained  a fair 
share  of  them ; in  1800  there  were  about  400  coopers  here ;,  now  244.  During  the  war,  this 
business,  as  far  as  related  to  private  contracts  and  mess  contracts,  gradually  decreased,  as  we 
could  not  send  provisions  direct  to  Spain  and  Portugal : and  our  West  India  colonies  were 
supplied  from  Amei-ica.  We  used  to  send  a great  quantity  of  beef  to  the  East  Indies  ; note  our 
live  stock  is  sent  to  England,  cured  there,  ami  sent  from  thence,  and  a great  proportion  is 
obtained  at  a lower  price,  and  sent  from  Holland. 

Each  employer  may  take  two  apprentices,  who  must  be  coopers’  sons.  A journeyman 
cooper  may  have  half  a dozen  of  his  own  sons  apprentices.  No  order  was  ever  declined, 
from  the  tear  of  its  not  being  likely  to  be  completed  in  time,  and  a deputation  of  coopers 
waited  on  the  distillers,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  minds  the  impression  that,  they  were 
idle,  or  disorderly  characters.  About  September  last,  there  was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  apply  for  an  increase  of  wages.  They  met,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  improper 
at  that  moment,  as  the  masters  had  just  taken  some  contracts,  and  the  intention  was 
abandoned. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


As  many  as  150  curriers  used  to  be  employed  in  Dublin;  now  there  are  not  more  than 
30  at  the  utmost ; the  rest  are  tramping  about  the  country,  and  begging.  I used  to  keep 
ten  men,  then  reduced  them  to  six,  and  have  now  but  two,  one  of  them  only  constantly 
employed.  rI  be  trade  is  all  but  gone : the  decline  is  owing  to  the  general  poverty  of  the 
country  (half  of  the  country  people  going  barefooted),  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duties, 

and  the  great  importation  of  leather  from  England. 

Dealers  who  used  to  come  into  Dublin  from  the  country  four  times  a-year  and  purchase 
each  time  as  much  as  £2,000  worth  of  goods,  now  come  but  twice,  and  do  not  lay  out  a fourth 
part  of  that  amount;  all  the  coach  leather  is  now  imported  from  England.  The  English  give 
such  long  credit,  and  force  their  articles  here  at  any  -price  on  persons  who  could  get  no 
credit  here. 

Fnm  or  six  years  since,  a currier  sent,  some  leather  to  England ; a bootmaker  here  wanted 
some  English  leather  for  a customer,  and  went  to  London  to  purchase  it,  and  actually  bought 
the  leather  which  had  been  sent  from  here  as  English — so  much  for  prejudice  ! 


Evidence  on 
Combination. 

Dublin. 

Francis  Diggena.Esq. 
D.  G.  Lub£,  5sq. 

Currier,  Master. 


There  are  now  80  curriers  in  Dublin,  20  of  whom  are  out  of  work,  one-fourth  partly  Currier  and  Tanner, 
employed  and  assisted  by  those  who  are  in  work.  Ten  years  ago  the  men  earned  5s.  a-vveek  Master, 
more  than  they  do  now ; 16j.  is  the  average  price  of  day-work,  and  25j.  of  piece-work  by  — — — — 

the  week. 

There  is  no  disposition  in  the  men  to  turn  out. 

Solo  leather  is  the  only  article  exported. 

There  arc  not,  more  than  12  master-curriers  now  in  Dublin,  six  others,  both  tanners  and  Currier  and  Tanner, 
curriers ; there  were  twice  that  number  20  years  ago.  Master. 

The  manufacture  of  brogues  has  very  much  decreased  on  account  of  emigration.  For  these 
40  years  past  leather  has  never  been  so  cheap  as  now;  until  the  year  1812  I imported  a good 
deal ; sinco  that  time  I have  exported  chiefly  sole  leather.  Until  the  year  1823  there  was  a 
drawback  of  3d.  in  the  pound  on  all  leather  imported  from  England,  aud  up  to  that  period 
there  were  double  tlfe  number  of  curriers  and  double  the  quantity  of  business  doue  ; since  that 
was  removed  the  trade  has  gradually  declined ; there  are  scarcely  any  but  day-men  now.  I 
remember  the  time  when  you  could  not  get  a house  in  Back-lane  (which  is  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  tanners  and  curriers),  and  now  every  third  house  is  unoccupied. 


I first,  commenced  business  at  Drogheda  in  the  year  1794.  Leather  was  then  sold  at  a Currier  and  Tanner, 
very  low  price  and  continued  so  until  1798,  when  the  yeortianry  corps  were  raised,  which  Master. 

occasioned  a great,  demand,  and'the  price  rose  very  rapidly.  The  high  prices  continued  until  

the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  began  to  droop,  and  with  very  little  intermission  has  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  present  time.  During  the  war  I sold  sole  leather  at  from  2s.  6 d.  to 
2s.  9 d.  per  lb.,  and  calfskins  from  3.?.  9d.  to  4s*.  2d.  per  lb.;  the  price  of  the  former  is  now 
from  l.v.to  Is.  id.,  and  that  of  the  latter  from  Is.  5 d.  to  2s. 

I left  Drogheda  and  c-ame  to  Dublin  in  1819,  when  I took  to  an  old  established  tannery ; my 
trade  has  varied  very  little  from  that  time  to  this;  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  decrease 
in  the  number  of  tanners  since  1819;  indeed  seven  or  eight  butchers  have  lately  taken  to  the 
tanning  trade.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  our  trade  for  either  masters  or  men  to  take  apprentices ; 
most  of  the  masters  take  in  hoys  by  the  week  when  they  have  occasion  for  them.  During  the 
40  years  which  I have  been  in  trade,  I have  never  known  of  any  serious  turn-out  amongst 
the  men  ; tho  most  serious  one  took  place  about  three  years  since,  when  the  men  turned  out 
for  higher  wages,  but.  no  acts  of  violence  took  place.  I gave  my  men  a week  to  consider 
whether  they  would  return  to  their  work  at  their  old  prices ; they  refused.  1 then  went  to 
Drogheda  for  some  fresh  hands,  and  engaged  them  for  a month  certain;  they  hesitated  at 
first,  hut  I assured  thorn  I would  protect  them,  and  I accommodated  them  with  lodgings  in  my 
own  premises.  In  about,  a month  the  old  hands  were  starved  out,  and  returned  to  me,  when 
the  Drogheda  men,  of  their  own  accord  (for  I offered  to  keep  them),  went  back  to  their 
families.  The  wages  at  this  period  were  12.9.  a-week:  it  is  a custom  here,  but  not  in  England, 
to  allow  the  men  the  meat  part  of  the  tail,  and  the  spent  tan,  which  is  equal  to  2s.  a-week 
more ; and  they  wanted  an  advance  of  3s.  more,  which  I would  not  comply  with ; and  they 
still  continue  to  work  at.  the  old  prices. 

I have  from  ten  to  twelve  men,  and  two  or  three  hoys. 

I was  in  the  currying  business  to  a very  considerable  extent  till  the  year  1824.  Before  I 
quitted,  the  trade  had  wonderfully  decreased,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fashion  of  wearing  trousers. 

The  curriers  are  a very  different  description  of  men  from  tanners.  They  work  from  four  to 
five  days  only  in  the  week,  and  are  drunken;  at  day-work  they  earn  about  a guinea  a- 
week,  and  those  at  piece-work  (when  in  full  employ)  can  earn  from  £2  to  £2.  10s.  a-week. 

From  their  getting  high  wages  they  in  general  adopt  dissipated  habits,  and  neglect  their 
families. 


Until  the  year  1826  I never  met  with  any  serious  disturbance  on  the  part  of  my  men.  I Currier  and  Tanner, 
took  a man  into  my  employ,  who  was  a colt,  and  in  a few  days  afterwards  I received  an  ano-  Master. 
nymous  threatening  letter  by  post:  at  the  bottom  of  it  my  coffin  was  drawn  in  red  ink,  and 
under  it  was  written  « Blood,  blood,  blood  !”  I directly  called  all  my  men  together  into  the  mill 
and  read  the  letter  to  them;  they  of  course  knew  nothing  about  it.  I offered  £10  reward  for. 
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the  discovery  of  the  writer.  I persevered  from  day  to  day  in  making  inquiries,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  discovering  him.  I then  went  to  Alderman  Darley,  and  showed  him  the  letter ; he 
offered  me  a policeman  or  two  to  go  about  with  me,  and  assured  me  he  would  render  me  every 
assistance  if  I could  obtain  any  private  information.  Shortly  after,  I received  another  letter 
by  post,  couched  in  very  conciliatory  terms,  which  gave  me  confidence ; as  I had  always  stood 
well  with  the  men,  from  having  treated  them  with  kindness  on  all  occasions,  and  from  having 
followed  the  example  of  my  father,  in  paying  them  their  usual  wages  when  ill.  Unless  any 
flagrant  circumstance  occurs,  I never  discharge  a man  without  giving  him  a week’s  notice.  At 
this  very  time,  a Mr.  Kenan,  who  had  an  extensive  tannery  in  Mill-street,  hired  some  colts 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  men ; he  was  attacked  by  ten  or  twelve  ruffians  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the.  morning,  close  to  his  own  premises,  and  nearly  beaten  to  death.  Numbers  of  people  were 
near  the.  spot,  but  no  one  offered  to  give  him  any  assistance.  An  old  man,  who  was  identified 
by  Mr.  Kenan,  was  taken  up  some  time  after  and  tried,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’ 
imprisonment. ; but  from  an  application  made  by  the  master  tanners  in  his  behalf,  he  was 
released  in  a fortnight,  and  died  shortly  after. 

In  1825  there  was  a duty  of  1 \d.  a pound  imposed  on  tanned  leather  ; great  roguery  was 
practised.  The  Excisemen  were  bribed,  and  an  immense  quantity  was  smuggled  in,  without 
paying  duty,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fair  trader.  This  was  carried  on  till  1830  ; previous  to 
which,  feeling  myself  so  much  aggrieved,  I went  to  London,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn,  on  the  subject,  and  shortly  after  this  the  duty  was 
taken  off. 

In  the  tanning  trade  combination  can  easily  be  put  down,  for  any  handy  stout  man  can  in  a 
few  weeks  become  a good  workman.  The  only  thing  required  is  protection  for  the  men ; and 
a severe  penalty  should  be  enforced  on  those  who  by  intimidation  prevent  others  from 
working. 

If  the  masters  would  but  be  firm  and  unite  together,  they  might  defy  any  efforts  of  the  men, 
provided  the  law's  would  give  them  assistance. 

Without  including  perquisites,  the  present  wages  are  from  12.?.  to  15.v.  per  week;  before  the 
peace  they  were  from  14?.  to  20,?.  Sole  leather,  which  was  1?.  c.)d.  per  lb.  in  1828,  is  now  from 
1?.  to  1?.  4 d.  I think  there  is  quite  as  much  business  done  now  as  during  the  war,  but  it  is 
not  so  profitable,  either  for  the  manufacturer  or  consumer.  For  seven  or  eight  years  past  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting  prime  sole  leather.  There  is  not  the  demand  for  it  here 
there  used  to  be ; an  inferior  article  is  much  more  in  request. 

Calf  skin  is  not  much  in  demand ; it  used  to  be  4?.  2 d.  per  lb.,  and  the  best  price  now  is 
from  1,?.  lOrf.  to  2s.  The  prime  sole  leather  has  fetched  as  much  as  2s.  9 d. 

There  are  60  master  tanners  in  Dublin,  and  from  300  to  350  journeymen,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  in  full  employment. 

Two  operatives  on  being  examined,  stated,  that  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  war,  business 
was  at,  its  height.  Men  were  much  in  demand ; many  received  from  five  to  ten  guineas  to 
leave  one  master  to  go  to  another. 

The  wages  then  were,  for  the  first  class  18.?.,  the  next,  16?.,  afid  the  third,  15.?.  weekly. 
At  this  time  the  men  had  the  spent  back,  and  the  meat  off  the  head  and  tail,  which  would 
average  weekly  3,v.  each.  Full  300  bands  • were  employed ; 60  yards,  with  a boy  to 
each  yard.  In  1818  the  first  general  reduction  of  wages  took  place,  from  18?.  to  13?.,  and 
12?.  We  had  no  longer  orders  for  sending  leather  abroad  for  harness  and  saddlery,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  and  the  number  of  hands  was  reduced  one-third.  The  trade  gradually  kept 
declining ; several  yards  were  shut  up,  opened  again,  and  closed  again,  but  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  trade.  Several  master  tanners  now  import  foreign  hides,  which  are  very 
inferior,  at  a cheap  rate. 

There  is  not  that  good  feeling  between  the  masters  and  men  as  in  England.  There,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  men  from  getting  wet ; here,  a man  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  wet  all  day.  Messrs.  White,  Ord,  Finn,  and  Shannon  pay  their  men  from  B.v.  to  12?. 

only,  weekly.  Mr.  Whelan  pays  his  men  16?.  Mr. charges  some  of  his  men  2?.  weekly 

for  a room,  not  so  good  as  a pig-sty.  The  great  injury  the  regular  men  suffer,  is  from  the 
employment  of  inferior  hands  at  lower  wages,  and  taking  in  boys  for  a week  or  so  at  a.  time 
(no  apprentices  being  taken),  who  soon  obtain  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

One  man  who  understands  his  business  is  able  to  superintend  20  others.  The  Guilds 
should  be  remodelled,  and  a regular  rate  of  wages  fixed. 


Culler,  Master.  In  1814  good  workmen  in  the  knife  line  could  earn  on  an  average  £2.  10?.  per  week,  but 
they  would  seldom  work  more  than  four  days.  The  sword  trade  is  entirely  gone.  In  1822, 
when  the  new  regulation  swords  came  out,  the  guilders  required  as  much  for  their  work  as  the 
swords  could  be  purchased  for  ready  made  at  Birmingham.  The  withdrawal  of  the  protecting 
• duties  seriously  affected  the  trade,  not  in  the  quantity  of  work,  but  in  the  prices  of  our  goods, 

and  the  men’s  wages  were  reduced  at  once  from  £2.  10?.  to  12?.  a-week.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  day-work.  The  men  behaved  very  well,  and  took  the  reduced  wages,  for  they 
had  no  alternative  but -to  starve.  This  rate  of  wages  lasted  about  eight  months,  when  we 
voluntarily  raised  them,  considering  the  men  could  not  subsist  on  what  they  received,  and 
they  gradually  rose  to  £l.  -6?.  In  October  1 825  the  men  turned  out  for  an  increase,  as  well  as 
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an  equalization  of  wages,  as  some  shops  paid  higher  than  others ; we  alone  stood  out,  consider-  

jng  the  terms  too  high,  and  our  men  continued  out  eight  weeks ; the  other  masters  agreed  to  Evidence  on 
their  terms ; our  men  were  supported  by  the  body  during  this  period,  and  we  then  gave  the  Combination. 

wages  required.  _ ... 

In  February  182G  the  wages  were  again  reduced  to  £1. 6?.,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre-  U tW‘ 

sent,  they  have  fluctuated  very  little.  I have  nine  men  constantly  in-doors,  and  three  out;  I Francis Dig^ena, Esq. 
have  not  room  for  them,  and  they  havo  better  accommodation  at  home.  They  are  good  cutlers ; t>.  ©•  Lub4,  Esq. 

I have  five  inferior,  partially  working  out  of  doors  for  me,  and  three  labourers  at  this  time  : the  

first-mentioned  could  earn  £1.4.?.  per  week,  if  they  choose  to  work,  as  there  is  full  employ  for  Cutler'  Master- 

them,  but  they  never  work  more  than  four  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year.  Last  week 

four  of  my  men  absented  themselves  the  whole  week;  they  are  good  workmen  and  honest,  and 

had  I discharged  them,  I could  not  supply  their  places  with  men  as  good.  We  are  constantly 

obliged  t o advance  2,v.  6d.tor  5s.  in  the  course  of  the  week  to  their  families,  for  if  the  whole  wa<ms 

-were  paid  to  them  on  Saturday  evening,  scarce  any  part  would  be  taken  home.  The  families 

are  in  a miserable  condition. 

The  trade  is  as  brisk  now  as  in  1813,  but  not  so  profitable;  there  is  an  immense  impor- 
tation of  every  article  in  the  trade.  Irish  cutlery  has  always  been  considered  at  least  30 
per  cent,  better  than  Sheffield  manufacture,  but  many  masters,  for  the  sake  of  the  long  credit 

fiven,  import  Sheffield  goods , and  jmt  their  own  names  on  them,  and  sell  them  as  Irish.  There 
as  been  no  export  trade  for  a vast  number  of  years.  There  are  only  two  scissar-makers  now 
in  Dublin ; one  of  them  is  of  so  had  a character,  that,  no  one  will  employ,  and  the  men  refuse  to 
work  with  him ; what  little  he  earns,  he  does  on  his  own  account,  for  drink. 

The  fork-blade  malting  was  completely  driven  out  many  years  since,  by  combination. 

There  are  not  more  than  ten  masters  and  men  belonging  to  the  Cutlers’  guild.  Although 
a freeman,  I consider  the  corporation  of  no  use  to  the  trades  as  it  is  at  present  carried  on. 

Sinco  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed,  only  one  Catholic  has  been  proposed,  and  he  was 
black-balled.  A man  was  in  our  employ  from  1 821,  off  and  on ; for  about  ten  years  he  preferred 
begging,  to  working  for  15.v.  a-week.  He  died  about  three  years  since.  He  went  to  the 
hospital  three  times,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cholera-clothes;  he  succeeded  twice,  but  the 
third  time  be  caught  the  disorder  and  died.  I offered  his  son, about  a year  ago,  ID.  a-week, 
hut  he.  refused,  preferring  to  beg.  His  mother  is  now  in  the  Mendicity. 

This  trade,  said  two  operatives,  may  attribute  a great  deal  of  its  decay  to  the  non-interfe-  Cutlers.Operatives. 
rence  of  the  corporation.  English  capital,  machinery,  and  long  credit,  give  such  advantages  ' 
over  us,  that  almost  every  article  in  the  trade  is  nofw  imported  from  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  manufactured  here. 

In  1820  70  men  were  constantly  employed  at  piece-work;  the  average  of  their  wages 
was  30 s.  per  week.  Shortly  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duties,  an  immense  glut  of 
goods  was  sent,  here  from  Sheffield,  which  did  much  injury,  and  caused  a number  of  hands  to 
be  discharged.  Many  of  them  went  to  America. 

There  are  not  move  than  50  workmen  now  here,  and  not  more  than  30  of  them  who  are 
in  regvlar  employment.  Their  average  wages  at  piece-work,  from  16?.  to  18?.  weekly. 


If  Government  would  take  some  measures  to  prevent  illicit  distillation  the  fair  trader  would  Distillers,  Masters, 
clo  very  well;  two  large  concerns  now  in  Dublin  are  preparing  to  turn  their  distilleries  into 
breweries,  as  they  are  unable  to  contend  with  tho  illicit  trader. 

The  price  of  our  whiskey  is  7s.  G d.  per  gallon;  and  it  is  sold  at  the  private  stills  at  3s.  and 
3.9.  6 d. 

We  have  now  no  export  trade  whatever;  about  14,000  puncheons  are  at  this  time  ware- 
housed at  the  King’s  stores;  they  arc  quite  full.  The  rent  paid  for  every  puncheon  is  3d.  a- 
week.  Our  duty  amounts  to  £3,500  a fortnight.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  the  townlands 
were  liable  to  he  fined  on  the  discovery  of  private  stills,  but  the  landlords  complained  of  the 
hardship,  that  the  innocent  should  bo  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and  the  laws  were  done  away 
with.  The  private-  stills  might  be  put  down  in  one  week  if  the  law  was  renewed,  and  the 
police  were  to  be  allowed  half  the  penalty.  If  the  duty  was  raised  a trifle  higher  it  would 
very  much  benefit  the  revenue ; there  should  be  resident  Commissioners  of  Excise,  here,  armed 
with  full  power  to  act  without  being  obliged  to  send  to  England  for  directions. 

We  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  a-year  by  loss  from  leakage  in  the  King's  stores, 
fund  from  being  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  the  whole  quantity  we  put  in.  At  the  time  the 
Rotunda  was  used  as  a theatre  the  cellars  were  let ‘for  King’s  stores,  and*some  carpenters  who 
were  working  there  broke  in,  and  made  away  with  600  gallons  of  our  whiskey,  and  for  which 
Hie  Excise  obliged  us  to  pay  duty;  on  our  remonstrating  and  petitioning  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  we  failed  in  getting  any  redress.  If  we  were  to  ship  a cargo  of  whiskey  to  London 
We  must  pay  the  whole  duty  here,  English  and  Irish,  and  if  the  vessel  should  be  lost  we  could 
get  no  return,  although  it  had  never  gone  into  consumption,  and  our  profit  would  he  so  small 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  effect  an  insurance  on  it 

About  eight  or  ten  years  since  wo  wanted  some  machinery  to  be  erected,  and  we  applied  to 

Mr. to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  It  amounted  to  £984  ; we  thought  it 

too  much,  and  not  wishing  to  send  to  Scotland  for  workmen,  we  offered  him  £150  more  than 
an  estimate  we  would  send  for  to  Scotland  should  come  to  ; he  still  refused,  and  alleged  that 
was  impossible  it  could  he  done  under  the  estimate  he  had  given  us  : we  then  sent  to  Glas- 
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gow,  workmen  came  over  here,  and  the  whole  was  completed  for  £62],  being  a difference  of 
£363.  About  the  same  time  the  coopers  here  would  not  consent  that  foreign  staves  should 
he  imported,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  timber  in  Dublin  for  making  them ; we  wanted 
100  puncheons,  but  could  not  get  them;  the  price  here  would  have  been  £1.14$.  each, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  Liverpool  for  them,  and  they  came  home  to  us  at  £1. 5s.  each. 
Shortly  after,  the  journeymen  sent  us  a very  respectful  letter,  begging  we  would  for  the 
future  purchase  all  we  might  want  in  Dublin ; we  have  since  done  so,  although  we  could  have 
them  from  Liverpool  at  £1.  7s.  or  £1.  8-y.,  and  wepayfor  themhere  £l.  15s.  Our  reason  for 
thus  acting  is,  that  we  may  have  no  collision  with  the  workmen,  and  from  the  fear  of  their 
injuring  our  property:  for  if  they  were  to  stave  in  one  of  our  puncheons,  it  would  he  a loss  to 
us  of  £500. 

The  men  we  employ  are  nearly  all  common  labourers,  hard-working  Irish  lads,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  combination. 


Employs  70  men  constantly  in  the  flint  glass  trade ; a few  of  them  earq  as  much  as  three 
guineas,  some  two  guineas,  some  £1.  10s.,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  is  about  £1  per  week. 
This  trade  was  making  rapid  progress  until  the  year  1825,  when  the  Excise  duty  was  first  put 
on  ; a gradual  decay  shortly  after  took  place.  There  were  four  manufactories  at  that  time, 
three  soon  dropped  ofF,  and  mine  is  now  the  only  one  existing  in  Dublin. 

Before  1825  both  England  and  Scotland  had  drawbacks  allowed,  but  the  trade  was  so 
good  they  never  took  advantage  of  it.  A great  quantity  of  cut  glass  is  now  imported,  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  machinery,  the  price  of  labour  is  reduced. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Excise  duty,  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  masters  as  well  as  the 
men  (as  it  cramps  industry),  would  'give  employment  to  hundreds. 

Mine  being  the  only  house  now  here,  I do  as  much  business  as  in  1825,  but  not  a fourth  of 
what  I did  in  1817.  I have  now  much  less  profit,  and  pay  higher  wages.  I have  never  taken 
more  than  three  or  four  apprentices,  and  always  give  the  sons  of  the  workmen  a preference, 
as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  any.  It  is  well  known  that  many  large  houses  in  England 
ymuggle  to  a great  extent,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  undersell  the  fair  traders  both  here  and  in 
England. 

The  black  bottle  manufacture  is  entirely  confined  to  the  North  Wall  Company.  The 
manufacturing  of  window  glass  is  extinct. 


Since  the  Union  scarcely  any  apprentices  have  been  taken  by  the  masters  in  consequence 
of  the  trade  having  so  much  fallen  off. 

There  has  never  been  any  combination  in  this  trade ; at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  cur- 
rency the  men  struck  for  a few  days,  but  then  gave  in.  The  withdrawal  of  the  protecting 
duties  gave  a severe  blow  to  the  trade.  One  house  in  Dublin  is  reputed  to  sell  50  dozens  of 
imported  gloves  daily  to  retail  houses  throughout  Ireland. 

Many  glovers  on  the  eve  of  failing  come  over  from  England  with  perhaps  100  dozen  pair  of 
gloves,  and  sell  them  to  the  before-mentioned  bouse  at  any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
wind.  I do  not  think  the  trade  suffered  so  much  from  absenteeism  from  1800  to  1815  as  it 
has  done  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

In  consequence  of  the  change  of  fashion  there  is  as  great  a consumption  of  gloves  now  as 
for  some  time  past.  Those  sold  now  are  not  so  durable,  nor  are  they  cheaper.  Had  I capital 
I could  successfully  compete  with  the  English  importer. 

Since  1818  no  reduction  worth  mentioning  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  save  that  arising  from  the  change  in  currency. 

There  are  very  few  hands  out  of  employ,  but  hardly  any  have  constant  work.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  to  men  employed  is  about  ten  to  one.  The  women  are  in  general  well- 
behaved,  sober,  and  industrious  ; the  men  are  far  otherwise ; the  most,  ingenious  are  generally 
the  greatest,  drunkards.  I dare  not  discharge  a man  for  being  drunk,  as  perhaps  I should 
not  be  able  to  better  myself. 

The  families  are  poor  and  dirty. 

The  Irish  bear  poverty  far  better  than  the  English ; their  privations  are  very  great,  and  a 
poor  law  would  be  of  essential  benefit;  the  want  of  it  has  considerably  added  to  the  number 
of  criminals,  and  has  been  a great  bar  to  their  return  to  a proper  state ; as  after  having  been 
l eleased  from  prison  they  have  no  resources  to  look  to  for  support,  and  are  consequently 
induced  to  return  to  their  old  habits. 

Two  operatives  being  examined,  said,  that  in  1816  1,500  men,  women,  and  children  were 
employed  in  this  trade,  45  of  them  as  glove  cutters ; trade  was  brisk,  and  there  was 
regular  work  until  1823;  good  hands  earned  £2.  2j.  per  week,  the  lowest  £1. 4r.  The  pro- 
tecting duties  were  taken  ofF,  and  the  English  poured  in  their  goods  and  undersold  us.  The 
change  in  the  currency  afterwards  gave  them  further  advantage,  and  wages  and  employment 
have  gradually  decreased  since,  owing  to  capital  having  been  withdrawn  and  constant  impor- 
tation. The  goods  which  are  imported  are  nearly  all  of  a second  description — a very  few  of 
the  best.  We  continue  to  make  the  better  sort,  and  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  those  which 
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are  imported;  there  is  a very  small  demand  for  them, but.  was  it  not  for  that,  the  few  men  who 
are  now  in  the  trade  would  be  out  of  employ.  Some  years  bach,  gloves  were  made  for  the 
regiments  stationed  here ; all  now  are  sent  from  England.  There  are  now  about  200  hands 
employed.  30  men,  with  no  regular  employment,  the  rest  women  and  children.  Some 
occasionally  get  a day’s  work,  and  are  in  a trifling  degree  supported  by  their  wives  ; the  gene- 
rality of  them  are  in  a most  deplorable  state.  If  a protecting  duty  was  put  on  the  second-rate 
gloves,  we  should,  at  any  rate,  be  enabled  to  compete  with  those  imported,  if  we  could  not 
undersell  them. 
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For  the  last  thirty  years,  scarcely  a year  lfas  passed  without  a turn  out  amongst  the  work-  Hat  Manufacturer, 
men  in  our  trade. . Some  of  them  certainly  originated  with  the  masters,  in  endeavouring  to.  148  er* 

assimilate  their  prices  with  those  of  Lancashire.  We  have  never,  at  any  time,  experienced  the 
least  personal  insult  from  the  men.  In  1823,  induced  by  the  applications  of  the  journeymen 
hatters  of  Ireland,  called  the  wool-body  men,  (there  is  another  branch  called  the  stuff-body,) 
who  assured  us  of  their  readiness  to  work  at  English  prices,  which  were  at  that,  time  from  30 
to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  here,  we  commenced  an  establishment  in  Belfast.  We  had  not 
continued  more  than  a twelvemonth,  and  had  just  got  our  trade  ifi  a proper  train,  having  from 
60  to  70  men  employed,  when  they  all  struck  for  Irish  prices.  We  brought  eight  or  ten 
Englishmen  with  us  to  Belfast,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  stuff-body  of  the  Irish  work- 
men, who  wished  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  well  as  of  us,  they  were  constantly  drunk.  We 
immediately  relinquished  the  concern  at  Belfast  and  came  to  Dublin. 

N othing  material  occurred  before  1827,  and  from  that  time  I may  say  we  have  had  annual 
strikes.  Our  trade  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  united  body  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  all  disagreements  with  the  men  we  are  obliged  to  stand  still,  until  one  of  the  parties  gives 
way,  as  we  could  not  get  any  fresh  hands,  however  urgent  our  want  of  them.  In  October  1830, 
the  men  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  if  the  masters  did  not  accede  to  their  terms  they  would 
leave  Dublin  without,  a journeyman  for  two  years;  and  we  were  given  to  understand  they 
could  at  any  time  obtain  £.2,000  or  £3,000  from  London,  to  support  them,  when  they  were 
out  of  employment. 

In  December  1830,  we  were  obliged  to  dissolve  partnership,  owing  to  the  men  insisting 
that  silk  hats  should  not  be  made  on  the  same  promises,  nor  oil  any  other  premises,  by  any 
member  of  our  firm.  This  step,  of  course,  caused  us  great  inconvenience.  Several  trifling 
turn-outs  have  occurred  from  that  time  to  the  present  But  last,  week  the  body  met  and  pre” 
pared  fresh  regulations,  and  a higher  rate  of  wages,  particularly  in  the  finishing  department,  to 
which.  I refused  assent.  The  finishing  wages  at  this  time  exceeds  £2  weekly,  for  good 
workmen.  They  are  all  paid  by  the  piece,  therefore,  (as  is  the  case  in  many  other  trades,) 
the  "bad  workmen  do  not  obtain  the  same  prices  as  the  good.  There  are  at  least  500  journey- 
men^ hatters  flow  out  of  employ  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  are  constantly  on  the  tramp, 
looking  out  for  work..  They  are  allowed  l.y.  Ad.  per  day,  Sunday  included,  although  they 
are  not  permitted  to  work  on  that  day.  The  secretary  in  London  to  the  body  of  journeymen 
hatters  has,  I have  been  told,  £300  a-year. 

Fhe  wages  of  every  branch  of  this  trade  are  very  materially  higher  than  10  years  since. 

Provisions  of  every  description  are  at  least  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Clothing  and  firing  are  also  much  cheaper. 

The  trade  has  been  gradually  decreasing  for  the  last  10  years.  Not  more  than  TOO  journey- 
men are  now  employed  in  Dublin  when  there  used  to  be  as  many  as  400. 

Combinations  must,  of  course,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  every  trade,  and  numerous  families 
have  necessarily  been  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence.  If  the  men  would,  at  this  time, 
work  for  the  same  prices  as  are  given  in  Lancashire,  I could  employ  200  men,  when  I have 
now  not  more  than  50. 


We  are  enabled,  by  being  independent  of  what  is  termed  “the  fair  trade,"  to  get  silk  hats  Halter,  Master, 
macle  by  a different  set  of  workmen  than  the  bodymen,  and  to  export  them  to  Liverpool.  —————— 

Cannot  say  the  number  of  men  employed  before  the  year  1800,  or  the  number  at  present  Hatter,  Master, 

Deployed,  but  they  are  considerably  less  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  

he  wages  at  present  paid  to  the  journeymen  hatters,  in  some  branches  of  the  business,  are 
onsiderably  more  at  the  present  time  than  formerly ; for  previously  to  waterproof  hats  being 
n roduced,  the  average  earnings  of  good  hands  and  fully  employed,  was  in  the  making 
af?vlrtinent’  ^ V ^s'  to  1^-'  Irish ; in  finishing  department,  £1 . 8,s\  to  £1.  15,s\,  Irish ; and 
i ~?e  present  time,  and  ever  since  waterproof  hat3  have  been  introduced,  the  earnings  of  good 

• 5~s>  are>  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  in  the  making  department,  £1.  14j.  to  £2. 2s. ; 

-rif  fimshin°  department,  £2.  2s.  to  £2.  16, y.,  and  £3.  4*.  English, 
th  Lresent  earaings  of  journeymen  hatters  are  considerably  more  in  the  city  of  Dublin  for 
ose  fully  employed  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  and,  as  ascertained  from  old  hands,  than  it  was 
years  ago,  and  the  labour  much  easier,  particularly  in  the  making  department.  These 
'Tnf1S  may  be  .reliecl  on  as  facts. 

*s  certainly  a sort  of  fashionable  preference  given  to  English  hats  at  the  present  time, 

15  years  ago,  when  absenteeism  was  much  upon  a par  with  the  present  time,  the 
erSe  was  the  case. 

pr?^.^.co“lcl  be  made  equally  as  well  and  as  cheap  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in  England, 
manuCacturers  were  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  for  the  production  of  their 
S°o<is  in  the  operative  department.  . 

EE  E 
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The  Irish  manufacturer  has  the  same  market  to  go  to,  the  same  advantage  of  making  his 
purchases  of  the  raw  material,  as  the  English  manufacturer,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  of 
goiug  into  the  same  market;  but  in  a great  many  instances  he  does  not,  preferring  stopping  at 
home,  and  purchasing  through  second  hands.  In  the  raw  material,  or  the  article  of  cony 
wool,  the  Irish  manufacturer  has  an  advantage,  as  it  can  be  and  is  produced  cheaper  than  in 
England,  and  in  sufficient  quantities ; so  that,  in  place  of  a dearth,  there  is  not  only  a sufficiency 
at  all  times,  but  large  quantities  of  cony  wool  are  yearly  exported  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousand  pounds  weight,  besides  large  quantities  of  rabbits’  skins;  thousands  of  dozens  being 
annually  exported,  and  large  quantities  of  rabbits’  carcases  are  sent  over  to  England,  with,  of 
course,  the  pelt  on. 

Exclusive  of  these  facts,  the  Irish  manufacturer  has,  and  always  must  have,  for  home  trade, 
the  advantage  of  not  having  to  pay  freight,  &c.  in  his  favour  over  the  English  manufacturer. 
The  English  manufacturer  has  certainly  an  advantage  in  fuel,  but  it  is  small  in  comparison  to 
what  the  Irish  have  in  freight  and  other  charges.  Equal  enterprise,  equal  market  to  go  to  for 
the  raw  material,  and  equal  industry,  give  the  Irish  a superior  advantage  in  the  Irish  market, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  Irish  manufacturer  cannot  produce  so  cheap  an  article  as  the 
English  in  either  fine  or  coarse  hats,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  production  of  his  goods,  as  compared  with  the  English;  besides,  the  English  manu- 
facturer is  a free  agent,  and  is  not,  generally  speaking,  forced  and  coerced  into  measures,  like 
the  Irish  manufacturer,  detrimental  to  his  manufacturing  and  producing  any  article  which  he 
may  conceive  to  be  of  advantage  to  his  business.  The  Irish  manufacturer  is  often  prevented 
by  his  operatives  from  doing  that  which  would  be  beneficial  to  his  business,  to  his  journeymen, 
and  to  his  country ; and  why  ? because  they  say,  “ We  cannot  allow  it ; it  is,  or  would  be,  an  in- 
fringement upon  our  old  rules,  laws,  and  regulations,  if  we  allow  you  to  do  as  you  now  want  to 
do.  Y es ; bye  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  that  at  this  moment  do  exist  amongst  the  journey- 
hatters  in  union,  of  this  country,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  continue  a few  years  longer,  must 
(and  nothing  else)  ruin  the  Irish  manufacturing  hatter. 

The  journeyman  hatter  in  Ireland  will  not  work  for  the.  same  wages  that  he  will  work  for 
in  England ; and  why  ? owing  to  the  journeymen’s  union,  or  trade  bye-laws.  You  give  them 
out  certain  work  in  Ireland,  finding  them  fire,  candles,  utensils  to  work  upon,  porters  to  attend 
them,  &c.,  and  for  which  they  demand  and  receive  1j.  6 d.  British,  and  for  less  than  this  sum 
they  will  not  do  the  work ; (it  is  in  this  particular  branch  of  making  and  rolling  off  that  the 
most  hands  are  employed ;)  while,  in  Englaud,  the  same  work  is  done  for  Is.,  the  journeyman 
finding  his  own  fire,  candles,  &c.,  or  he  pays  weekly  a certain  sum  for  finding  them  for  him. 

N ow  here  is  a difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  wages  alone  in  one  branch  which  employs  the 
most  hands,  and  there  is  also  from  10  to  12. J per  cent,  more  in  the  finding  of  fire,  candles,  &c., 
so  that  the  English  manufacturer,  in  the  most,  important  branch  of  his  business,  has  an 
advantage  of  from  60  to  62i  per  cent,  in  wages  alone  over  the  Irish  manufacturer,  and  this 
speaking  of  the  large  manufacturing  districts,  where  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  hats  are 
manufactured. 

The  journeymen  here  are  of  course  fully  sensible  of  this,  and  will  admit  the  fact  without 
hesitation,  and  will  and  do  tell  the  Irish  manufacturer,  that  they  cannot  work  for  less  than  the 
price  demanded,  for  the  trade  will  not  allow  it.  “Well,  then,  ’ says  the  Irish  manufacturer,  “ I 
must  get  the  work  made  in  England,  and  cannot  employ  you  here.” 

The  journeyman  will  then  say,  “ I can  make  you  the  work  in  England  for  Is.,  but  I cannot  for 
less  than  Is.  6 d.  here.”  The  Irish  journeymen  say  to  the  masters  or  employers  here  (but  the 
same  thing  applies  equally  to  the  English  and  Scotch  when  working  here),  that  they  cannot 
work  here  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  England And  why  not  ?”  they  are  asked  by  the  Irish 
employer : the  reply  is,  “ In  England  a man  is  allowed  by  the  trade  to  employ  his  own  son  or 
sons,  and  to  teach  diem  his  business,  but  in  Ireland  a man  cannot  employ  his  own  children ; 
the  trade  will  not  allow  him.” 


Hatters, 

Operatives. 


Four  operatives  of  this  trade  having  been  examined,  stated,  t]iat  the  great  hatters  in  London 
have  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  beaver  trade,  and  supply  our  masters  in  retail.  They  have 
the  profit  fii*st  on  the  raw  material,  and  therefore  are  enabled  to  undersell  them,  and  will 
take  care  to  reserve  the  best  materials  for  their  own  use.  We  cannot  compete  with  them. 
The  English  journeymen  have  also  a great  advantage  over  the  Irish,  as  they  nave  a poor  law 
to  resort  to  for  assistance  which  the  others  have  not.  Each  master  is  allowed  to  take  two 
apprentices ; the  journeymen  are  not  allowed  to  take  any.  There  is  a benefit  union  established 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  which  enables  all  those  out 
of  work  to  be  assisted  with  Is.  4 d.  per  day.  Each  man  travelling  has  a pass-book  and  a 
ticket  to  show  he  belongs  to  the  trade,  and,  on  producing  them,  he  is  relieved  at  every 
town  he  comes  to.  Out  of  5,000  journeymen,  which  is  the  whole  amount  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  there  is  an  average  of  500  always  on  the  tramp,  who  receive  9y.  4td.  weekly  from  the 
fund.  This  system  has  entirely  arisen  out  of  the  abuses  practised  in  the  poor-law  manage- 
ment in  England. 

We  have  a charitable  fund  among  ourselves  in  Dublin,  to  which  each  pays  3d.  weekly,  for 
the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  have  belonged  to  the  trade;  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
supporting  applicants  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  average  price  of  piece-work  here  is 
from  £1.  4j.  to  £1.  l0.y.  per  week,  for  making  and  roughing — the  same  as  iir  Liverpool; 
in  the  finishing  department  a man  will  earn  as  much  as  £2'  per  week. 

We  have  weekly  returns,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  where  every  journeyman  is  employed 
in  tile  three  kingdoms.  When  the  protecting  duties  were  withdrawn,  the  trade  here  received  a. 
fatal  blow,  for  we  were  immediately  inundated  with  an  importation  of  English  hats. 

No  contract  is  now  ever  offered' for  supplying  th e post-office  people  here  with  hats;  they  are 
sent  from  England.  Each  local  committee  for  a district  fixes  the  prices  of  work  in  that 
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district,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  No  man  ia  ever  forced  upon  the  masters.  If  any 
man  is  discovered  in  purloining  ever  so  small  a 'portion  of  the  stuff  intrusted  to  him,  he  is  fined 
£5.  5s.  by  the  regulations  of  his  own  body ; and  if  any  man,  who  is  on  the  tramp,  is  discovered 
asking  alms,  he  is  fined  £1.  If. ; some  having  been  found  out  in  passing  themselves  off  as 
belonging  to  some  other  trade.  If  any  man  leaves  his  employer,  without  having  finished  his 
work,  he  is  fined  £2.  12.?.  6 d. 

;Qu.ring  the  year  before  last,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  200  men  came  over  here 
on  the  tramp  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  we  were  obliged  to  support  them  from  the 
general  fund  until  they  could  get  work  or  returned  home  again.  About  seven  hatters 
(journeymen)  only  belong  to  the  Hatters’  Guild.  Mr.  Harvey  is  a freeman,  but  was  prevented 
ly  t7ie  exorbitant  fee  of  £4 from  being  admitted  into  the  coipomtion.  The  greatest  benefits 
would,  arise  from  the  Guilds  being  opened,  there  would  be  more  good  feeling  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed. 
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Seventeen  years  since,  I had  16  frames  at  work.  I have  known  respectable  hosiers  com-'  Hosier,  Master, 
pelled.  to  import  goods,  and  to  take  them  out  of  bond,  when  their  men  have  refused  to  finish  ——————— 

theix*  work  without  an  advance  of  wages.  About  1810  and  1812,  there  were  800  journeymen 
employed  in  the  hosiery  trade  (stockings,  drawers,  &c.),  and  there  was  sufficient  employment 
for  as  many  more.  At  this  time,  there  are  not  more  than  80  frames  at  work.  Idleness 
and.  combinations  have  driven  the  trade  entirely  away,  and  English  goods  are  now  imported 
at  so  cheap  a rate,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  attempting  to  renew  it  An  English  workman 
in  the  hosiery  trade  will  work  the  whole  week,  an  Irishman  only  three  days. 

A.  tradesman,  who  has  been  fifty -two  years  a working  hosier,  stated,  that  from  1793  to  1800  Hosiers, 
the  hosiery  trade  was  most  flourishing;  there  were  500  frames  used  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  Operatives, 

hose,  and  the  same  number  of  cotton  and  worsted.  The  Lyons  trade  being  stopped,  a vast 
deal  in  the  stocking  trade  was  transferred  to  England,  and  Dublin  had  her  share,  and  was 
benefited  by  a protecting  duty  of  nearly  4f.  6rf.  a pair.  Previous  to  the  war,  immense  quan- 
tities of  silk  stockings  were  smuggled  into  Ireland  from  France.  There  was  no  export  trade; 
ours  was  entirely  forborne  consumption.  In  1805  Alderman  Harty  imported  to  a very  large 
amount,  notwithstanding  the  protecting  duties,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  stockings  at  a lower 
price  than  they  could  be  made  for  him.  There  are  180  coarse,  and  20  silk  frames  now  only 
at  work.  The  price  of  wages  in  1800,  was  £1.  5 s.  per  week;  in  1834,  10w.  per  week:  the 
whole  number  of  workmen  do  not  exceed  200,  and  they  are  all  employed. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  numbers  of  our  young  men  have  gone  to  Nottingham, 
where  they  are  considered  to  be  the  best  workmen;  they  occasionally  return  here,  but  will  not 
remain,  as  they  get  much  better  wages  in  England.  The  business  here  is  done  entirely  by  the 
chamber  masters,  instead  of  in  factories,  as  in  England.  All  the  raw  materials  now',  both  for 
silk,  and  cotton  hosiery,  are  imported.  Cotton  and  Angola  stockings  might  be  very  easily 
manufactured  here,  as  there  is  every  requisite  accommodation.  Mr.  Fitsimon,  a working 
hosier,  in  the  space  of  tweuty  years  realized  a property  of  £40,000. 

The  English  have  got  such  complete  hold  of  this  market,  that,  unless  a man  of  large  capital, 
who  would  establish  not  less  than  500  frames,  was  to  stai-t,  he  could  not  succeed : the  long 
credit  which  the  English  capitalists  can  afford  to  give,  causes  excessive  importation,  and  the 
manufacturers  here  therefore  cannot  compete  with  them. 


For  thirty  years  I have  never  had  any  combination  amongst  my  men;  I have  always  had  Iron  Manufacturer, 

a Hall  and  free  communication  with  them,  and  when  I have  mentioned  to  them  that  from  the  Master. 

reduction  in  the  price  of  provisions,  they  must  see  the  reasonableness  of  my  wishing  to  lower 
Hieir  wages,  they  have  been  convinced  of  it,  and  particularly  when  I have  told  them  I could 
import  a great  part  of  the  goods  which  I make  from  England  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  which 
'yould  consequently  throw  them  out  of  employ  unless  they  assented.  In  the  most  distressing 
times  I have  always  kept  them  at  work.  If  the.  masters  were  not  so  anxious  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  showed  a little  more  feeling  towards  the  men,  there  would  seldom  be  any  dis- 
birhance.  I am  not  aware,  nor  do  I think  that  any  one  of  my  men  belong  to  the  Trades' 

Lfnions.  I take  what  apprentices  I like ; the  men  never  interfere.  I employ  many  women 
a*icl  children,  and  have  never  had  any  objection  made  by  the  men  to  my  doing  so.  I have 
^la-de  no  reduction  of  wages  for  1G  or  12  years  past.  The  greater  part  of  my  work  is 
done  by  machinery.  I have  four  generations  of  one  family  working  for  me ; my  men  gene- 
rally  consider  themselves  established  for  life.  Combinations  have  proved  of  such  destructive 
pendency  that  I would  recommend  a board  to  be  formed  of  one  gentleman  of  every  different 
branch,  of  trade,  who  had  retired  from  business,  who  was  not  in  any  way  interested  in  it,  for 
trie  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  and  of  deciding  all  differences  between  the  masters  and  the 
*den  ; if  some  such  step  is  not  speedily  taken,  every  trade  must  be  inevitably  destroyed. 

IVlr.  Hume’s  Bill  has  been  productive  of  vast  mischief ; it  gave  the  workmen  encouragement 
tQ  anite  and  join  the  combinations,  and  they  have  in  consequence  frightfully  increased. 

Ignorance  has  caused  great  depravity  amongst  the  lower  classes.  Iron  Manufacturer, 

A Thefe  is  not  a proper  feeling  between  the  masters  and  men ; and,  if  the  men  were  Better  Master. 

rea-ted,  they  would  always  come  to  upon  any  reasonable  terms.  Combination  is,  rft  a great  — 

^‘pa.sure,  owing  to  the  IownesS  of  wages,  for  many  employers  do  not  pay  their  men  the  full 
aTue  for  their  labour.  If  any  person  recommended  a workman  to  me,  and  I set  him  to  work, 
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let  him  he  ever  so  good  or  bad,  if  he  was  not  a regular  man,  that  is,  if  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  body,  my  men  could  not  work  with  him  according  to  their  rules,  and  I should  be  obliged 
to  discharge  the  man  to  prevent  their  quitting.  They  will  not  allow  me  to  take  more  than 
two  apprentices.  I think  the  regulations  with  respect  to  apprentices  should  be  that  where  ten 
men  are  employed  one  should  be  allowed,  where  twenty  three,  where  forty  six,  and  so  on. 
My  men  are  on  such  terms  with  me  that  I am  confident  they  would  do  anything  I wished 
them,  if  the  body  would  permit  them-;  and  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  them  on 
all  occasions.  They  have  one  bye-law  which  I very  much  condemn  ; if  a person,  say  from . 
Kingstown,  calls  on  me,  who  wishes  some  trifling  thing  to  be  done  at  his  house,  such  as 
picking  a lock,  &c.,  and  offers  to  take  one  of  my  men  with  him  in  his  gig,  the  man  dare  not  go 
unless  1 first  give  him  2a.  as  a premium,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  body,  is  always  claimed 
when  any  man  goes  to  work  above  four  miles  from  the  circular  road ; no  more  is  charged  for  a 
greater  distance.  , 

By  kindness  I think  the  men  would  do  anything,  but  they  will  not  be  coerced.  I had  a 
most  excellent  workman  sent  to  me  from  Cork,  but  from  his  not  having  conformed  exactly  to 
the  nules  of  the  body,  they  would  only  allow  me  to  employ  him  as  a helper.  It  happened  at 
that  time  I was  in  want  of  a foreman,  ancl  I appointed  him ; this,  by  their  rules,  they  could  not 
object  to.  There  is  no  equalization  of  wages  in  our  trade,  which  has  proved  so  detrimental 
to  all  the  others. 

Has  100  men  in  his  employ.  Their  wages  average  £100  weekly,  or  £5,000  a-year.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  have  given  employment  to  as  many  more  hands,  had  his  efforts  to 
introduce  different  machinery  succeeded,  but  from  the  want  of  being  supported  by  the  proper 
authorities,  he  was  obliged  to  give  them  up,  at  the  loss  of  many  thousand  pounds.  Has  no 
fault  to  find  with  his  workmen ; they  are  good  men,  and  are  well  paid,  and  he  considers  that 
combinations  are  more  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  the  masters  than  to  the  men,  who  are  much 
oppressed  by  many  of  them,  and  get  nothing  like  sufficient  wages. 


Owing  to  the  protecting  duties  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  credit  given  by  English 
manufacturers,  our  trade  has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  Peel’s  Bill  in  1827  nearly  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  as  it  forced  immense  quantities  of  goods  from  all  the  manufacturing  houses  in 
England  into  our  market,  and  which  were  obliged  to  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice. 

In  1820,  I will  undertake  to  say,  there  was  a cart  load  of  gold  iu  the  liberties,  now  there 
are  not  three  looms  going ; I then  employed  80  workmen,  I have  now  just  half  the  number. 

I used  at  that  time  to  do  as  much  work  in  one  week  as  I now  do  in  twenty-four ; I had 
more  profit  on  one  ton  of  work  then  than  I now  have  on  four ; industry  makes  wealth,  and 
now  wealth  is  ruining  industry. 

In  our  business  we  have  no  regular  scale  of  wages  ; every  man  is  paid  according  to  his 
skill.  There  is  no  distance  between  myself  and  my  men ; I mix  with  them  and  treat  them 
kindly ; no  men,  from  their  good  wages  and  the  manner  in  which  I behave  to  them,  could  be 
more  comfortable  if  they  would  but  leave  off  drink.  I never  have  a full  shop  either  on  Monday, 
or  Tuesday;  I have  English  and  Scotch  as  well  as  Irish  in  my  employment.;  the  two  former, 
after  a short  time,  are  much  worse  than  the  Irish  for  drink.  All  three  nations  are  as  friendly 
as  possible,  and  never  fall  out  amongst  themselves. 

The  day  wages  are  much  the  same  for  these  ten  years  past;  the  men  are  connected  with 
the  unions  in.  England,  France,  and  Germany;  the  surplus  hands,  as  soon,  as  out  of  work, 
start  for  England,  as  they  are  sure  of  getting  relief,  go  where  they  will. 

Contractors  for  building  houses  hire  all  the  different  workmen ; they  are  in  the  habit  of 
sending  in  men  for  the  inferior  work,  whom  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  10a-.  and  12.v.  a-week ; 
many  of  them  are  not  worth  2s.  6 d.,  and  in  their  accounts  they  charge  for  them  as  much  as 
£1.  8a.  and  £1. 10.?.  a-week.  This  is  a chief  reason  why  good  workmen  bred  to  a trade 
refuse  to  work  with  colts ; as  long  as  whiskey  exists  it  will  be  impossible  to  reclaim  some 
of  the  men.  I never  send  any  of  my  men  to  work  at  a brewery  or  distillery  if  I can 
possibly  avoid  it,  for  their  ruin  is  certain. 

I have  two  brothers  in  my  employ,  the  one  very  sober,  the  other  quite  the  reverse  ; the 
former  earns  for  working  over-time  as  much  as  6a.  weekly  in  addition  to  his  wages,  the  other 
never  earns  his  full  wages  from  loss  of  time. 

I fitted  up  a room  for  one  man  with  every  necessary  article  of  furniture;  he  could  earn  two 
guineas  a-week  : shortly  after  I was  told  his  wife  was  very  ill,  and  I went  to  see  her ; she  was 
lying  on  a small  heap  of  dirty  straw  ; every  article  of  furniture  was  gone ; the  man  had  not  a 
shirt,  or  scarcely  a rag  of  clothes  on.  I have  some  men  who  do  noteam  much  wages,  and,  indeed, 
are  not  able  to  do  so ; in  order  to  assist  them  I have  made  it  a practice  every  week  to  put 
into  a box  Is.  6 d.  for  each;  when  they  want  to  borrow  a trifle  I lend  them  out  of  these  boxes, 
and  they  repay  me  1a.  weekly.  Their  payments  with  mine  weekly  soon  amount  to  something 
considerable.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  fund  which  I have  provided  for  them,  and  without  it 
they  never  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  purchase  any  clothing. 

I have  been  employed  by  some  landlords  to  a considerable  amount.,  and  when  my  money  was 
due  have  been  paid  by  a bill , which  has  been  protested.  I have  then  written  to  the  drawer, 
who  has  refused  to  take  my  letter  in,  and  I have  had  it  returned  to  me  with  double  postage. 

If  I were  ground  to  powder  I would  be  for  a poor  tax ; the  men  now  legislate  for  themselves, 
because  the  Legislature  will  not  do  it  for  them. 

If  the  dispositions  ot  the  masters  were  as  honest  as  those  of  the  men,  it  would  be  better  for 
Ireland. 
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There  is  no  equalization  of  wages  in  our  trade,  on  which  account  we  never  have  any  disturb-- 
ance  with  our  master.  An  employer  can  discharge  his  men  without  notice,  but  a workman 
is  bound  to  finish  any  job  he  has  undertaken,  before  he  can  quit.  There  are  not  more  than  100 
journeymen  smiths  now  in  Dublin,  nor  more  than  20  colts. 

During  the  war,  there  was  a bounty  given  for  workmen,  as  a sufficient  number  could  not  be 
found  for  the  demand.  About  four  years  alter  the  termination  of  the  war,  work  began  visibly 
to  decline,  and  consequently  wages  to  fall.  The  number  of  masters  was  reduced  one  half,  and 
numbers  of  the  men  could  not  find  employment.  Many  were  obliged  to  seek  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  others  have  gone  to  England,  and  many  have  emigrated. 

In  1825,  when  the  protecting  duty  was  taken  off,  our  markets  were  constantly  overstocked  , 
with  every  article  in  our  trade  from  England.  Stoves  and  fire  irons  (in  particular)  at  that 
time  formed  a considerable  portion  of  one  branch  of  our  trade,  now  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
made  here.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  English  being  enabled  to  undersell  us,  is  owing  to 
the  division  of  labour,  and  their  having  nearly  every  article  made  by  task  work.  In  Birming- 
ham, four  men  are  employed  in  making  a key  ; here  only  one  is  employed.  Every  man  is  fur- 
nished with  tools  of  every  description,  and  no  expense  is  spared  by  the  masters  in  procuring 
them  ; here  we  have  no  such  advantages,  as  our  masters  will  not  bear  the  expense.  We  have 
no  export  trade ; ours  is  in  a great  measure  dependent  on  the  furnishing  of  noblemen’s  and  gem 
tlemen’s  houses,  which,  from  the  vast  number  of  absentees,  is  greatly  reduced.  We  think  the 
whole  of  the  Guilds  ought  to  he  remodelled,  and  placed  in  the  same  position  as  they  were 
when  first  established,  and  the  Trades’  Unions  merged  into  them.  Every  one  who  has  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  should  be  entitled  to  belong  to  the  Guild,  and  each  individual 
of  the  Guilds  should  be  precisely  on  the  same  footing.  The  Guilds  should  have  the  power  of 
regulating  wages,  and  settling  every  thing  in  connexion  with  the  different  trades. 

We  have  no  intercourse  with  any  other  union,  nor  do  we  ever  receive  any  communication 
from  the  unions  in  England  or  Scotland. 

There  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  of  the  mechanics  in  our  trade  at  present  idle,  they 
are  supported  from  our  fund,  and  receive  1a-.  per  day  each.  If  we  find  that  a man  is  out  of 
employment  from  his  own  misconduct,  we  give  him  no  support.  We  occasionally,  as  the 
funds  will  admit,  give  a certain  sum  to  those  out  of  work  to  enable  them  to  go  over  to 
England. 

The  cheapness  of  whiskey  is  a great  misfortune  to  this  country;  thousands  arc  reduced  to 
starvation  in  consequence.  The  price  of  a noggin  of  whiskey,  which  is  now  3^ci.  should  be 
raised  to  1 a.  The  duty  on  spirits  should  be  raised,  and  that  on  porter  and  ale  lowered. 

All  our  men  subscribe  weekly  lei.  to  the  Orphan  Cholera  Fund.  In  a great  measure  the 
poor  keep  the  poor.  In  our  trade  an  increase  of  wages  rarely  tends  to  an  increase  of  dissipa- 
tion, but  quite  the  reverse.  Our  wages  are  now  from  18a.  to  £1.  6a.  weekly. 

The  facility  of  exporting  cattle  by  the  steam  packets  to  England,  causes  the  price  of  meat  to 
continue  as  high  as  for  some  years  past.  Bread  and  potatoes  are  much  cheaper ; fuel  is  very 
dear.  Tea,  which  used  to  he  8a.  per  lb.  is  now  only  5s.  4ci. ; sugar  is  reduced  from  lOd.  to  6 d. 
per  lb.  If,  instead  of  going  to  market  with  money  in  our  pockets,  we  are.  obliged  to  go  to  a 
huckster  on  credit,  we  are  served  with  a worse  article,  and  at  a higher  rate. 

One  of  the  operatives  examined  pays  £10  a-year  for  a very  small  house,  one  story  high ; 
has  rented  it  for  five  years  past,  and  the  landlord  has  never  laid  out  a shilling  on  it  for  any 
repairs.  He  has  a wife  and  four  children,  his  wages  are  £1.  4a.  a-week,  out  of  which  he 
pays  weekly  6 d.  occasionally  1a.  to  the  union  fund,  to  support  those  out  of  employment  and  to 
bury  others.  X J 

Another  lives  in  furnished  lodgings,  for  which  he  pays  3a.  a-week,  and  has  to  support 
nis  mother  and  sisters  out  of  his  wages,  which  are  £1.  6a.  a-week.  He  pays  the  same  to  the  fund 
as  mentioned  above. 


Evidence  on 
Combination, 

Dublin. 

Francis  Diggenti,  Esq* 
1).  G.  Lubfi,  Esq.  ^ 

House  Smiths, 
Operatives. 


Four  operatives  who  were  examined  stated,  We  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine  in.  Trnnmmio-pr* 
e evening,  our  average  wages  do  not  exceed  £1.  2a.  weekly.  About  three  years  since,  wages  Operatives/ 
were  reduced  to  16a.  lor  about  a year,  on  account  of  an  immense  importation  of  goods  from  - " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

•Bristol;  after  which  they  were  raised  again  to  the  old  price,  £1.  2a.,  which  is  the  same  as 
seven  years  since. 


town  °/1^  ^ years  ago,  the  importation  of  goods  in  our  trade  from  Manchester,  and  other 
• lowing  to  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duties)  was  very  extensive,  and  continued  increas- 
whi<*£r  S1X  yearS  5 at  *bat  t’me>  our  father,  who  was  of  the  old  school,  quitted  the  business, 
broth  WaS  7eiTp  on  the  decline,  and  he  had  not  more  than  25  in  his  employ.  My 
menr.e^Sand  t0  , to  ^ concern,  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  immediately  com- 
beoan  travelling  through  England  and  Scotland.  During  the  first  year  and  a half  after  we 
whom  busineas>  we.  t0°k  in  all  the  hands  in  Dublin,  who  had  been  used  to  the  trade,  many  of 
in  thi*  ai  service,  and  employed  in  selling  articles  about  the  streets,  &c.  By  degrees,  and 
ation  r °U1\e,0t  ,e  e years’  by  Sreat  exertions,  we  got  the  business  back  again.  The  import- 
m Manchester  and  other  parts  decreased  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  totally  annihilated, 
orders  ^ e^P°Tt  t0  England,  and  Scotland  very  considerably  : every  morning  brings  in  fresh 
of  har>ri  ln  tile  coac“-lace  branch,  we  could  extend  our  business  a good  deal,  but,  from  Want 
“f-nas,  we  are  unable  to  do  so. 


We 


ret  m»n1HrL!mpl°yi,-aJ0Ut  • ^ hands-  About  five  years  since>  we  set  on  foot  a taba- 
for  nearly  r^’  wblcb  artic^e’  was  very  much  imported.  We  had  several  looms  going 
y ree  years,  when,  one  day,  some  of  the  men  came  in,  and  told  us,  we  did  not 


Livery  Fringe  Ma- 
nufacturers, 
Masters. 
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<*» — ■ — - — pay  such  high  wages  as  some  other  masters.  We  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  a reference,  and 

Evidence  on  it.  was  decided  by  Mr.  Wilton  in  our  favour.  Since  then,  we  have  done  nothing  at  it,  fearing 
Combination,  that  at  some  time  the  men  might,  if  there  should  be  any  disagreement,  damage  the  property 


“ J,  committed  to  their  care. 

• Dublln • We  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  our  men;  they  have  always  met  us  in  a proper  manner,' 

Francis  Dim»ens  Esq.  ^th  respect  to  any  alteration  in  wages.  Some  of  their  grandfathers  have  worked  for  ours. 
* D.  G. Lub6,  Esq.  ’ The  fringe  branch  is  all  done  by  piece-work;  the  men,  although  working  at  a lower  rate,  earn 

as  much  wages  as  ever  they  did,  as  we  give  them  constant  employment;  the  prices  paid  to  the 

Livery  Fringe  Ma-  COach-lace  branch  have  not  varied  for  many  years.  Our  men  nave  a union  amongst  their  own 
nufacturers,  trade,  but  are  not  connected  with  any  other. 

as  ers'  Supposing  we  take  a contract,  and  find  it  necessary  to  require  some  reduction  in  their  wages, 

one  man  cannot,  undertake  to  give  an  answer,  but  must  first  consult  the  whole  body.  This  year 
we  took  a contract  for  supplying  all  the  English  mail  coaches  with  coach  lace,  and  having  ex- 
plained to  the  men  the  low  rate  at  which  we  had  taken  it,  they  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
working  at  the  prices  we  fixed.  Our  prices  are  nearly  the  same  as  at  Manchester  and  other 
towns  in  Lancashire,  but  not  so  high  as  in  London. 

To  show  the  kind  feeling  our  men  entertain  for  us,  they  lately  sent  us  a very  flattering  letter, 
stating,  from  the  great  respect  they  had  for  us,  and  in  return  for  the  kindness  we  had  shown 
them,  they  were  determined  to  use  every  exertion  to  execute  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in  a 
style  that  should  not  be  surpassed. 

The  families  of  our  men  are  as  cleanly,  and  seem  fully  in.  us  comfortable  a situation,  as  those 
belonging  to  other  trades. 

Including  apprentices,  &c.,  there  are  about  200  workmen  now  in  Dublin. 

All  the  trades  here,  where  steam  is  not  used,  or  fuel  required,  could  be  very  greatly  extended, 
if  the  masters  would  use  proper  energy. 


Paper  Manufac-  In  1828  I put  up  some  machinery  on  my  premises  about  three  miles  from  Dublin,  which 
turer.  Master.  was  set  on  fire,  I suppose,  from  the  workmen  thinking  some  of  them  would  be  thrown  out  of 
1 employ.  I offered  a reward  of  £100  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  but  it  was  of  no 

avail.  From  machinery  being  so  much  more  general  in  England  and  Scotland  an  immense 
quantity  of  paper  is  imported  here.  The  duty  is  3d.  in  the  pound  here  as  well  as  in  England; 
in  consequence  of  its  being  so  very  heavy,  many  manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  smuggle, 
and,  when  discovered,  from  being  compelled  to  pay  the  excessive  penalties,  have  become  ruined. 

From  want  of  capital  to  raise  machinery  here,  the  same  steamers  which  bring  in  goods  ready 
prepared  take  back  our  raw  materials. 

We  have  often  petitioned  for  the  removal,  or  a reduction  of  the  excise  duty,  but  without 
effect..  We  only  want  protection  given  to  the  fair  trader. 

The  workmen  are  so  poor,  and  our  trade  so  very  bad,  that  I do  not  think  there  is  any  com- 
bination amongst  them  now. 

I do  not  imagine  they  could  make  any  objection  now  to  the  putting  up  of  machinery. 
Half  the  men  who  used  to  be  employed  are  now  quite  idle.  Many  are  gone  to  America  and 
elsewhere.  I pay  one-fifth  of  the  whole  duty  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  At  one  period  of  my 
life,  I have  done  only  half  the  business  I now  do,  and  made  double  the  profit.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  trade  in  Dublin  has  declined  beyond  all  belief. 

Buildings  on  the  quay  would  not  produce  anything  like  half  what  they  would  have  done  a 
few  years  since.  For  the  last  30  or  40  years  there  has  not  been  a single  person  in  the  paper 
trade  who  has  not  failed  but  myself ; and  I think  within  the  last  30  years,  seven  out  of  10  in 
every  trade  in  Dublin  have  failed.  For  the  last  10  years  I have  never  reduced  the  wages  of 
my  men.  The  proportion  of  the  men,  since  I put  up  the  machinery  is  about  one  to  five. 

Tile  full  wages  are  £1. 2j.  or  £1.  3.?.  weekly,  out  of  which  is  deducted  1*.  for  rent.  I employ 
a great  number  of  women  and  children,  and  have  never  had  any  objection  made  to  them. 


Paper  Stainers  and  In  1796,  Mr.  Boylan  used  to  employ  as  many  as  60  house-painters,  during  the  summer 
Painters,  months ; indeed  50  were  on  an  average  employed  all  the  year  round.  At  this  time,  Mr. 

Operatives.  Boylan  used  to  manufacture  all  his  own  floor  cloth;  he  now  imports  nearly  the  whole  from 

——————  grjs(0]i  jn  consequence  of  receiving  no  assistance  from  the  Guilds,  the  journeymen  in  their 

own  defence  formed  a body  amongst  themselves.  Soon  after  the  union,  when  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  left  the  country,  trade  began  to  slacken.  Most  of  the  employers  thought  the 
wages  of  the  men  were  too  hign,  and  wished  to  reduce  them,  they  were  then  a guinea  a-week. 
The  men  would  not  consent,  and  there  was  a partial  strike,  and  a compromise  took  place. 
From  this  time,  the  masters  began  to  employ  irregular  men  at  lower  wages.  The  regular  men 
would  not  work  with  them,  as  the  rules  of  their  body  prevented  them.  Between  1802  and 
1810,  wages  rose  to  £1.  6s.,  and  from  1810  to  1815  trade  was  very  brisk,  and  they  again  rose 
to£l.  9 s.  3d.,  and  five  and  ten  guineas  were  given  to  some  of  the  men  to  induce  them  to 
leave  their  masters.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  1820,  and  the  same  wages  till  1827, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  £1.  6s.  Business  was  declining,  and  the  men  made  no  objection  to 
the  reduction: ; it  has  ever  since  gradually  continued  to  decline,  and  not  one  half  of  the  regular 
men  can  now  get  employment.  The  inferior  hands  are  employed  by  all  the  small  masters  at 
lower  wages.  Mr.  Boylan  and  Mr.  Smith  alone  confine  themselves  to  the  regular  men. 
One  operative  examined  has  not  been  able  to  procure  any  regular  work  for  the  last  ten  years 
at  any  respectable  house.  The  Guilds  should  be  brought  back  to  their  original  state;  tins,  with 
the  return  of  the  absentees,  would  alone  benefit  our  trade.  A master  may  take  two  appren- 
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tices.  A journeyman  cannottake  any.  The  present  wages  are  £1.  7s.  per  week,  for  the  regular 
hands,  who  have  only  partial  employment,  say  some  for  six  months,  and  others  for  four  months 
only  during  the  year ; but  the  general  average  of  wages  would  not  be  more  than  from  8s.  to 
10,?-  weekly. 

In  1S00,  there  were  ten  large  floor-cloth  establishments,  now  there  is  only  one,  Mr.  Boylan’s, 
and  he  imports  nearly  all. 


Paper  Manufac- 

My  house  has  been  established  more  than  half  a century.  I have  from  180  to  200  turer.  Master, 
hands  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  my  trade ; they  consist,  of  painters,  paper-hangers,  paper  Stainer  &c 
paper-stainers,  weavers,  gilders,  floor-cloth  painters,  carpenters,  plasterers,  draftsmen,  and  P Master.  ’ ’’ 

printcutters. 

I have  men  now  at  work  in  six  or  seven  different  counties,  I have  had  some  employed  at 
the  same  time  in  fifteen.  I deal  entirely  with  principals,  and  never  take  an  order  through  a 
second  person.  My  men  are  of  a very  superior  grade,  and  have  intercourse  with  the  first 
people  in  the  kingdom,  being  often  from  6 to  12  months  employed  in  noblemen’s  houses. 

Most  of  the  masters  now  established  in  Dublin,  have  been  brought  up  in  this  house;  I never 
use  an  inferior  article;  I dare  say  that  all  my  men  belong  to  trades’  unions,  but  I know  nothing 
about  it.  If  a man  offers  himself  to  me  for  work,  he  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  and  must  pass  through  some  ordeal  with  the  men,  of  which  I am  ignorant,  before 
he  can  commence.  The  sum  I pay  weekly  for  wages,  is  about  £130 ; they  have  been  gradually 
rising  for  these  30  years.  I have  not  one  man  absent  from  his  work  to-day,  which  is  often  the 
case  on  a Monday.  If  a man  absents  himself  from  his  work  on  a Monday,  I do  not  employ  him 
for  a week  aftencards,  as  a punishment  for  having  subjected  me  to  much  inconvenience. 

The  only  persons  in  Dublin  now  who  furnish  their  houses  in  any  style  or  magnificence,  are 
professional  men,  and  men  in  business,  who  have  amassed  fortunes;  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  keep  up  their  establishments  in  the  country  during  part  of  the  year,  and  occupy  houses 
in  Dublin  for  the  remainder,  in  order  to  encourage  trade. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I am  in  want  of  hands;  I pursue  a regular  system,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  men  constant,  by  manufacturing  articles  during  the  winter,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  spring  and  summer;  but  was  it  not  for  the  floor-cloth  establishment,  which  materially 
assists  in  giving  the  men  employment,  I could  not  find  them  all  in  work,  as  the  painters  are 
never  employed  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year;  a common  house-painter  is  paid  4 s.  6 d. 
a-day.  At  the  change  of  the  currency,  the  men  turned  out  for  some  weeks,  and  afterwards 
came  to  a compromise. 

I am  allowed  to  take  two  apprentices  to  each  branch  of  the  business.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
tradesman  is  by  birth  a tradesman,  but  he  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 

I make  it  a rule  to  pay  every  one  of  the  persons  in  my  employ  on  a Saturday  morning,  sepa- 
rately, and  I keep  such  a strict  guard  over  them,  that  they  must  conduct  themselves  properly. 

In  1810,  about  100  hands  of  all  sorts  were  employed,  upwards  of  fifty  of  them,  were  Paper  Stainers, 
regular  men,  from  25  to  30  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Boylan  constantly.  Premiums  were  Operatives, 
sometimes  given.  The  average  weekly  wages  were  £1.  11s.  6d. : most  of  Mr.  Boylan’s  men  " 
were  paid  without  any  solicitation  on  their  part.  In  1815,  the  trade  very  perceptibly  declined, 
and  the  men  failed  in  having  constant  work.  It  has  continued  every  year  to  the  present  time 
getting  worse,  and  this  is  by  far  the  worst  season  we  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Boylan  has  now  only  thirteen  hands,  irregularly  employed ; their  average  weekly  wages, 
when  at  work,  £1.  7s.  6 d. 

This  trade  suffers  very  much  from  absenteeism,  as  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  nobility.  The 
Excise  duty  is  a great  grievance,  it  being  as  high  on  inferior  paper  as  on  that  of  the  first 
quality,  for  which  there  is  but  little  demand.  Paper,  sold  for  2s.  Ad.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen 
yards,  is  subject  to  a duty  of  Is.  0i d.  Was  the  duty  lessened,  and  greater  facility  given  by  the 
Excise,  in  the  surveying,  and  mode  of  collection,  the  trade  would  be'both  benefited,  and  increased. 

No  trade  when  in  full  vigour,  gives  more  employment  to  boys.  Was  a licence  to  be  taken  cmt, 
instead  of  the  present  fixed  duty,  it  would  be  more  productive  to  Government,  more  convenient 
to  all  parties,  and  would  put  the  fair  trader  on  a level  with  the  fraudulent  one,  and  the  trade 
might  be  forced  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  Guilds  should  be  remodelled. 
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The  journeymen  feel  much  aggrieved,  when  hands  are  employed  who  have  not  worked  Pin  Manufacturer. 

seven  years  at  their  trade.  A ship  builder,  had,  for  this  cause,  one  apprentice  killed  and  two  Master. 

severely  beaten.  The  masters  here  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  their  workmen.  They  do 
not  show  them  so  much  kindness  as  in  England. 

The  state  of  every  kind  of  trade  20  years  ago  was  treble  what  it  is  now. 

If  three  apprentices  are  in  any  one  employment,  the  regular  men  strike  directly.  This  is  the 
quiet  principle  on  which  they  act.  There  is  no  employment  in  which  any  number  of  women 
could  be  engaged.  Tape,  ribbon,  ferret,  &c.  are  now  all  made  by  machinery ; spinning  also, 
which  has  taken  thousands  of  women  out  of  work. 

Combinators  in  the  weaving  trade  for  some  months  broke  stones  for  7s.  a-week,  rather  than, 
work  at  their  trades  under  20s.  which  was  the  regulation  price,  consequently,  their  families 
were  reduced  to  beg. 

The  wages  of  all  trades,  to  which  machinery  is  applied,  have  been  reduced  full  50  per  cent, 

.within  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Provisions,  since  1810,  such  as  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  have  fallen  30  per 
cent.  Meat  has  not  fallen  above  10  per  cent. 

If  a committee  of  masters  and  workmen  could  be  appointed  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  all 
the  trades,  no  master  or  man  being  on  the  committee,  before  whom  his  own  trade  was 
canvassed,  it  might  tend  t.o  beneficial  results.  All  the  motive  for  combination  that  I can 
divine  is  to  do  less  work  and  get  more  wages  than  they  at  present  do,  but  how  to  repress  that 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  discontent,  is  beyond  my  skill. 

The  feeling  of  the  working  classes  is,  to  a certainty,  becoming  worse  every  year,  which 
I attribute  (but  I fain  would  hope  wrongfully)  t.o  the  everlasting  din  of  education,  as  they 
think  now  they  have  as  good  aright  to  ride  in  carriages,  and  spend  their  time  in  public  houses, 
as  the  first  lord  in  the  land.  I am  afraid  the  time  is  gone  by  for  any  attempt  at  coercing  the 
men,  and  if  therefore  the  masters  would  unite  more  with  them,  and  create  a counter-combina- 
tion amongst  themselves,  either  course  might,  tend  to  some  amendment,  in  the  state  of  society, 
as  there  cannot  be  a question  as  to  the  very  great  injury  the  present  system  is  doing,  both  to 
masters  and  men.  It.  would  be  well  also,  if  the  masters  would  combine  in  throwing  overboard 
all  petty  considerations  of  their  own  immediate  interests. 


The  clay  for  pipe-making  is  chiefly  imported  from  Teignmouth  ; it  is  sent,  as  bnllust.  We 
have  a plenty  of  fine  clay  in  Ireland,  but  the  carriage  by  the  canals,  and  the  carriage  to  the 
canals,  would  much  exceed  the  cost  of  that  which  is  imported,  without  reckoning  anything  for 
the  clay.  Employment  is  much  injured  here,  in  consequence  of  frauds  committed  in  the 
importation  of  Dutch  pipes ; which  are  sent  first  to  Thill , and  from  thence  here.  Some  small 
quantities  are  sent  direct  from  Rotterdam.  There  is  also  a large,  importation  of  pipes  from 
Scotland,  although  our  pipes  are  much  superior  t.o  either  Scotch  or  English.  At  least,  1000 
gross  of  Dutch  pipes  are  circulated  weekly  through  Ireland.  About  30  years  ago,  there. were 
four  employers  in  Dublin,  who  afforded  work  to  120  men,  women,  and  children.  At.  this  time 
the  whole  supply  for  Ireland  went  from  this  market.  A man,  his  wife,  and  child,  could  earn 
£2  a-week.  The  price  then  was  lid.  a gross, now  it.  is  hut  (.)d.  Not.  more  than  30  men  and 
hoys  can  now  get  employment.  Was  it.  not  for  the  importation  of  Dutch  pipes  at  this  time, 
there  would  be  employment  for  200  hands ; formerly  women  were  employed  in  some  part  of 
the  work,  but  now  the  men  are  obliged  to  do  it  or  remain  idle.  Rent,  coals,  and  clay,  being  so 
much  cheaper  in  England,  we  cannot  make  our  pipes  at  so  low  a price  as  they  are  enabled  to 
do.  An  employer  is  allowed  to  take  but  one  apprentice.  As  soon  a3  they  are  out  of  their 
time,  they  go  away  to  England  or  Scotland,  as  they  cannot  get  work  here. 

There  was  a union  between  the  pipe-makers  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  now  dissolved, 
owing  to  so  many  going  over  there,  and  the  English  now  will  not.  work  with  us.  There  is  not 
any  guild  of  pipe-makers,  but  if  one  were  established  here,  as  in  London,  under  proper 
regulations,  it  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  a great  protection  to  the  men. 


I employ  from  100  to  150  men.  I believe  there  are  combinations  in  every  different  branch 
connected  with  my  trade,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  suffered  from  them.  At  the  time 
of  the  change  of  currency,  almost  all  my  men  turned  out.  I told  them  I never  would  send  for 
them  again,  if  they  stayed  away  till  doomsday ; and  in  the  course  of  a fortnight  they  were  all 
very  happy  to  return.  I always  treat  them  kindly,  and  act  as  their  friend,  most  particularly 
when  they  are  ill  and  in  distress.  I subscribe  to  several  hospitals,  and  send  them  to  that  best 
adapted  for  them.  The  poor,  here  entirely  support  the  poor ; it  is  contrary  to  fact  to  assert 
that  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  idle : the  avidity  with  which  they  apply  for  work  is  incredible. 
From  want  of  occupation  they  must  be  vagrants ; the  rich  will  not  support  them,  not  being 
compelled  to  do  so. 

There  is  more  agricultural  labour  in  this  country  unemployed  than  would  find  work  for  all 
the  unemployed  poor.  Most  of  my  plumbers  arc  English:  some  of  them  earn  as  much  as 
6s.  8d.  a day ; the  price  of  day-work  is  4s.  Had  I now  full  employment  in  my  trade,  I should 
certainly  turn  my  attention  to  a competition  with  England  in  several  other  branches. 

Much  of  the  heart-burnings  and  real  burnings  have  arisen  from  the  want  of  poor-laws  : the 
distressed  are  driven  to  resort  to  the  steps  they  take  from  having  no  resource  whatever  to 
apply  to. 

The  bad  state  of  the  river  (Liffey)  will  not  allow  vessels  to  come  up  without  great  difficulty. 
One  ship  of  from  300  to  400  tons,  laden  with  timber,  was  lately  longer  coming  up  from 
Kingstown,  than  she  was  in  crossing  the  Atlantic;  the  expenses  of  lightering  her,  before  she 
could  come  up,  came  to  £70.  I saw  one  vessel,  a short  time  since,  of  260  tons,  lying  in  the 
fjr,  f°Ur  days‘before  she  could  get  out,  from  want,  of  sufficient  water.  I have  been  esta- 
blished  here  since  1800,  my  business,  in  every  different  branch,  having  from  that  time  been 
rapidly  increasing,  and  I am  quite  confident  that  a vast  improvement  has  taken  place 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  country. 


I am  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  workmen  must  be  injured  by  combinations.  I have 
known  many  instances  where  masters  have  taken  contracts,  which  could  not  be  completed 
owing  to  turns-out,  and  have  been  obliged  to  get  them  executed  in  England.  I am  convinced 
that  many  ot  the  lower  order  of  masters  take  every  opportunity  of  screwing  down  the  prices 
of  journey-work  below  a remunerating  rate,  and,  indeed,  what  would  afford  subsistence. 
Since  the  year  1829,  when  Hanlon  was  murdered,  and  four  men  were  executed,  no  capital 
punishment  has  taken  place  as  regards  combinations,  nor  any  aggravated  assault,  until 
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November  last,  when  Mr.  Whelan  was  attacked.  Malecontents  of  a higher  class  have  induced 
the  leading  members  of  the  trades’  unions  to  attach  themselves  to  them,  and  were  thereby  soon 
enabled  to  make  a formidable  display  of  numbers  and  organization.  This  junction  being 
effected,  every  opportunity  is  seized  on  to  parade  the  streets,  arrayed  with  flags  and  banners, 
so  as  to  excite  and  draw  after  them  the  population  at  large.  Each  day  of  such  procession  is 
preceded  by  one  in  preparation,  and  followed  by  one  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  thus  a 
large  number  of  mechanics  are  prevented  from  earning  their  livelihood  for  three  days. 

In  proportion  as  combination  has  increased,  trade  has  declined.  The  price  of  labour,  as  well 
as  of  any  commodity,  should  be  permitted  to  find  its  own  level ; but  ignorant  and  injudicious 
persons  should  be  prevented  from  combining  to  frame  regulations,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
coerce  the  conduct  of  others,  and,  by  fixing  unattainable  rates  of  wages,  to  put  a stop  to 
employment  altogether. 
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The  year  before  last  there  were  meetings  of  the  political  trades’  union  in  Abbey-street.  Some  Printer 

of  my  confidential  men  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  them  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  making  Master. 

speeches  unknown  to  me.  I found  them  rather  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  and  they  began  

to  fail  in  treating  me  with  that,  respect  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  show  me  : these 
meetings  were  put  down  by  the  Coercion  Bill.  I discharged  these  men,  and  since  then  every- 
thing has  gone  on  very  quietly.  Previously,  whenever  I was  in  difficulty,  they  always  took 
advantage  of  me,  by  demanding  increased  wages,  which  I was  obliged  to  comply  with. 

As  far  as  regards  my  own  trade,  my  business  is  increasing.  The  tradesmen  in  general  are 
now  a better  description  of  persons.  They  have  some  very  excellent  rules  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Printers,  who  meet  weekly.  If  a man  should  leave  my  employ  in  my  debt,  I have 
only  to  attend  their  meeting,  and  apply  to  the  secretary,  when  the  debt  would  be  immediately 
paid. 

There  is  a regular  scale  of  payment  in  the  trade,  which  has  not  been  changed  for  five  years 
past.  A mutual  agreement  took  place  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  the  men  drew 
up  the  scale  of  prices  ; 30s.  is  the  regular  weekly  pay.  I employ  from  20  to  30  men. 

Had  the  meetings  in  Abbey-street  been  continued,  I entertain  no  doubt  but  my  men  would 
have  been  as  bad  as  the  vest  of  the  trades. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  every  trade  should  not  increase ; it  only  requires  spirit  and 
energy  to  push  it. 


Our  trade  has  materially  suffered  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  Provision 

brewers  having  taken  coopers  into  their  employ,  and  which  deprives  us  of  the  profit  we  could  Merchant 

make  of  them.  They  have  at  least.  150.  The  men  work  for  the  brewers  at  4s.  2d.  a-day, 
when  they  might  receive  from  us  4s.  6 d.,  I suppose  on  account  of  their  access  to  drink.  The 
making  of  casks  is  piece-work  ; the  other  work  is  day-work.  The  foreman  has  27s.  a-week, 
standing  wages.  The  coopers  earn  by  piece-work  from  30s.  to  50s.  a-week.  In  winter  the 
men  at  day-work  have  4s.  and  4 lbs.  of  the  best  beef,  the  same  as  the  navy  is  supplied  with, 
which  is  charged  to  them  at  7d.  instead  of  Is.  I get  no  thanks  for  it.  I have  about  100  men 
at  work;  in  winter  I have  many  more.  To  save  myself  trouble,  when  I want  additional  hands, 

I let  the  men  procure  them.  However  great  the  emergency,  they  will  not  work  by  candle 
light.  About  four  years  ago  one  of  my  clerks  was  chopping  some  staves  for  his  amusement, 
when  the  men  made  a handle  of  it,  and  struck,  and  insisted  on  his  paying  a fine  of  two  guineas, 
and  I was  obliged  to  pay  it  for  him,  before  they  would  go  to  work  again.  They  take  advan- 
tage of  any  circumstance,  however  trivial,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  for  drink. 

The  men  are  quiet,  and  have  never  been  concerned  in  any  acts  of  violence.  This  may  be  from 
our  never  opposing  them,  knowing  the  injury  they  could  do  us  when  we  had  any  heavy  con- 
tract's in  hand,  and  I have  often  suffered  severely  on  such  occasions.  Their  chief  fault  is, 
they  will  only  work  when  they  like.  Full  half  of  these  do  not  work  more  than  four  days  in  the 
week.  If  a man  earns  more  than  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  any  one  week,  he  seldom  works 
at  all  during  the  next.  The  whole  of  his  earnings  is  spent  in  drink,  to  the  injury  of  his  family, 
who  are  half  starved  and  naked.  The  men  will  not  suffer  colts  to  be  employed  with  them. 

One  of  their  very  arbitrary  rules  is,  that  no  one  but  the  son  of  a journeyman  cooper,  or  of  a 
master  who  has  been  brought  up  to  the  trade,  shall  be  an  apprentice;  consequently,  in  a short 
time,  there  will  be  no  masters. 

Our  trade  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  men.  About  three  weeks  ago  I had  400  pun- 
cheons consigned  to  me  from  Liverpool,  to  be  returned  with  whiskey.  I was  obliged  to  send 
them  back  empty,  as  the  coopers  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  be  used.  Since  then  I 
purchased  500  puncheons  in  Liverpool:  they  were  brought  over  here,  and,  as  a great  favour , 

I was  permitted  (they  being  my  own  property)  to  fill  147,  and  I was  compelled  to  send  the 
remainder  back  as  useless.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  having  butter-casks  sent  in  from  the 
interior,  Westmeath,  Longford,  &c.,  to  be  new-headed.  We  could  get  them  done  in  the 
country  at  full  half  the  price,  but  the  men  will  not  allow  it  to  be  done.  Combinations  have 
been  the  destruction  of  this  country. 


'About  10  years  ago  my  men  turned  out  without  any  reason,  and  insisted  on  it  that  I anB?pf 
should  not  take  any  others  in  their  room.  I tried  strangers,  however,  and  was  obliged  to  Master^  ** 
protect  them  backwards  and  forwards  to  their  homes.  About  11  o’clock,  one  day,  one  of  my 
men,  returning  from  breakfast,  was  met  by  a body,  who  battered  him  almost  to  death,  upon 
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the  quay,  within  400  yards  of  the  police-office.  I got  the  names  of  some  of  the  men,  and  went 
to  the  police-office  for  warrants.  I prosecuted,  four  of  them  : one  was  imprisoned  three  months  • 
the  other  three  were  hailed  out  in  the  Crown  Court.  The  bail  were  worth  nothing,  and  of 
course  the  men  did  not  appear.  I was  all  the  expenses  out  of  pocket — £10.  I have  had 
many  meetings  with  the  body-men  of  my  trade,  but  I found  them  so  very  unreasonable  in 
their  demands,  that  I told  them  I would  have  nothing  further  (o  do  with  them,  and  I now 
never  consult  with  them  about  what  I choose  to  do.  Five  or  six  years  since  a man  was 
recommended  to  me  ; I did  not  employ  him  in  my  own  work,  but  employed  him  at  piece-work  • 
for  some  time  he  did  his  work  well,  and  I took  him  into  my  own  work.  Shortly  after  a turn- 
out took  place,  and  this  man  was  the  ringleader,  who  left  his  work  unfinished. 

In  my  own  trade  of  ropemaking  I have  quite  as  much  business  as  I had  10  years  ago. 
With  respect  to  another  branch,  the  dressing  of  hemp  for  shoemakers,  saddlers,  &c.,  is 
much  reduced,  owing  to  flax  prepared  by  machinery  being  used  as  a substitute.  The  wages 
I give  now  are  nearly  the  same  as  10  years  ago.  Provisions  for  the  last  10  years  much  the 
same.  I have  no  occasion  for  any  women  now,  owing  to  the  machinery  used  for  the  flax. 
Combinations  must  necessarily  have  a very  injurious  tendency  on  trade. 

It.  would  be  quite  dangerous  for  any  person,  in  whatever  trade  he  may  be,  to  take  a con- 
tract, as  the  men  would  be  almost  sure  to  strike  in  the  midst  of  it.  I sonic  time  back  wished 
to  get  a carpenter  employment,  who  was  a good  and  industrious  workman,  and  applied  to 
a master  to  employ  him;  he  assented  to  it,  but  the  man  could  not  be  induced  to  go, 
although  he  might  have  had  more  than  £1  a-week,  as  he  said  he  was  sure  of  having  his 
brains  beaten  out.  I had  a little  job  I wanted  done,  and  he  offered  to  do  it  for  me  for  15^. 
a-week.  This  is  an  effect  of  combinations,  which  has  reduced  thousands  to  want. 

Three  masters  and  six  operative  tradesmen  were  examined,  and  stated  that  a combination 
exists  amongst  the  master  rope-makers,  who  will  not  allow  tradesmen’s  sons  to  be  articled  to 
their  fathers,  but  to  themselves,  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and  pay  them  4s.  a-week  the 
first,  year,  5s.  the  second,  and  so  on,  to  the  injury  of  the  men  they  are  put  next  to,  who 
are  much  hindered  by  them,  and  the  fathers  receive  little  or  no  benefit  during  their  sons’ 
apprenticeship. 

There  are  a certain  number  of  cabins  in  the  rope-walks;  and,  whether  the  men  occupy  those 
wretched  places  or  not,  they  are  bound  to  pay  4j.  a-week.  An  operative  and  his  son  were 
charged  8s.  a-week  by  a master,  of  Thomas-street,  the  real  value  of  the  cabin  being  about 
15c?.;  there  was  only  room  for  one  bed  in  it.  The  master  has  nine  men  now;  there  is 
only  room  for  seven,  and  the  other  two  men  pay  4s.  a-week  each,  without  having  any  place 
to  reside  in.  The  whole  of  the  trade  talk  of  adopting  this  plan,  with  the  exception  of  two 
masters. 


On  the  Black  Line. 

Every  man  must  spin  thirty  threads,  of  rope  yarn,  at  Id  a thread,  200  fathoms  in  length, 
and  weighing  1 cwt.  1 qr.,  by  which  he  can  earn  about  15s.  a-week.  Seven  years  ago  a 
master  wished  bis  men  to  spin  some  short  hemp,  which  was  then  Hd  a thread,  hut  they 
could  not  earn  sufficient  wages,  and  remonstrated  : he  then  put  on  eight  boys,  and  reduced 
the  price  to  lc?.:  another  master  did  the  same,  but  took  no  apprentices  in;  his  own  men 
left,  and  he  procured  others.  Frequently,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  material , they  are  not 
able  to  spin  so  much  by  two  or  three  threads,  to  the  loss  of  about' Ad.  a-day. 

The  clubs  in  Liverpool  were  united  with  our  club  here.  We  were  driven  over  there  so 
frequently  for  employment,  they  got  tired  of  paying  a share  of  our  expenses,  and  have  now 
set  their  faces  .against  our  going  over  there,  and  will  not  work  with  us. 


On  the  White  Line. 

Cords,  twines,  fishing-lines,  &c.,  from  small  twine  to  a crane-rope,  are  all  paid  for  by 
weight— -the  smaller  the  size  the  higher  the  price  by  the  pound,  varying  from  lc?.  to  Is.  For 
more  than  20  years  the  prices  have  been  the  same  as  they  are  now.  Many  masters  have 
objected  to  employing  men  belonging  to  a club ; the  consequence  has  been  that  the  members 
have  been  obliged  to  give  them  assistance  to  leave  Dublin,  and  seek  for  work  in  the  country. 
I he  number  of  apprentices,  who  will  regularly  come  into  work  as  journeymen,  will  be  suffi- 
cient  to  do  the  whole  work  here,  unless  the  trade  should  increase.  Every  master  who  employs 
our  men  may  take  two  apprentices.  • The  rope-walks  not  being  covered  in,  the  men  cannot 
work  in  wet  weather  ; therefore  in  some  weeks  they  earn  little  or  nothing. 

I he  black  walks  are  covered  in ; but  the  masters  will  neither  repair  the  walks,  nor  do 
anyt  ing  to  benefit  the  men.  A ton  of  twine  is  annually  consumed  at  the  Post-office  here. 

or  ninety-nine  years  it  was  supplied  by  one  house  ( Fitzpatrick's ),  but  since  the  appoint- 
men  o the  present  secretary  it  has  been  supplied  from  Scotland,  whence  the  public  offices 
drink  S°  Su^P^ei^'  ^he  men  have  not  the  means  to  idle  the  early  part  of  the  week  away  in 

Two  of  the  masters  pay  their  men  on  Saturday  evenings : they  are  often  in  the  habit  of 
wai  mg  rom  five  o clock  till  eleven  before  they  can  get  them  to  settle.  A public  house 
LJ01"S  .ueir,  i ,QSS*  which  must  induce  the  men  in  bad  weather  to  step  in  and  get  drink. 

Ihe  Cruilds  should  hfe. remodelled. 
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for  higher  wages,  knowing  I must : either  submit  to  their  terms  or  give  up  the  business,  as  I 
could  get,  no  other  hands  in  Ireland.  I have  sent  for  some  from  Birmingham,  hut  have 
received  no  answer : they  are  all  united.  I support  from  50  to  70  families  By  the  different 
branches  of  my  business.  These  men  never  work  more  than  three  days  in  a week,  and  are  a 
most  dissolute  set;  they  might  earn  if  they  chose  from  30s.  to  40s.  a-week  ; indeed  I have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  they  really  could  earn,  for,  since  I entered  on  the 
business,  at  .Lady-day  lust,  not  one  of  them  has  worked  a whole  week.  All  their  wages  are 
spent  in  drink,  to  the  great,  injury  and  neglect  of  their  families.  The  greater  part  of  them 
haw  obtained  money  tram  me  under  the  pretence  that  their  wives  and  children  were  ill,  and 
in  distress,  but  1 have  since  found  the  whole  of  their  stories  to  he  false,  and  that  the  monev 
has  been  expended  in  drink.  J 

I have  been  concerned  in  several  different  trades,  both  here  and  in  England,  but  never 
before  mot  with  such  a worthless  set  of  men ; they  are  the  very  lowest  of  the  low. 


Six  operative  tradesmen  (one  of  whom  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  past),  being  examined,  stated  that  they  have  never  known  any  disturbance  to  have 
occurred  amongst  the  operatives  in  this  trade.  Many  times  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
m order  to  keep  the  work  in  this  country,  the  men  have  voluntarily  reduced  their  wages  as 
much  as  twenty  per  cent,  when  the  masters  have  taken  contracts,  that  they  should  be  enabled 
to  complete  them  without  loss— and  at  all  times  have  worked  under  English  prices.  Since 
that  period  the  business  has  been  gradually  decaying,  owing  to  the  protecting  duties  having 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  army  contracts  having  been  removed  to  England  ; for  the  last  ten 
years  no  offer  has  ever  been  made  here. 

In  the  year  1822  Colonel  Teesdale  gave  an  order  to  Mr.  White,  of  Grafton-street  (an 
accoutrement-maker) , for  saddlery  for  the  King’ s Dra goon  Guards.  The  master  saddlers,  con- 
ceiving the  business  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  induced  the  men  whom  Mr.  White  had 
engaged  to  withdraw  from  him  by  threats  that  they  would  never  employ  them  afterwards 
(Mr.  W.’s  being  only  a temporary  job).  The  consequence  was  that  Mr.  White  was  unable 
to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  the  order  was  transferred  to  England. 

Formerly,  when  our  merchants  were  in  a flourishing  condition,  some  of  them  have  shipped 
saddlery  to  the  West  Indies,  but  not  to  any  large  amount.  Each  master  is  allowed  two 
apprentices,  and  a journeyman  takes  his  own  son,  who  is  apprenticed  to  him.  Within  the 
last  five  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  operatives,  twenty  men  have  been  sent  to  America,  at  an 
average  cost  of  £15  per  man. 

This  trade  has  been  affected  as  much,  or  more,  than  any  other,  by  absenteeism.  Not  more 
than  half-a-dozen  operatives  belong  to  the  Saddlers’  Guild.  The  Guilds  should  be  opened. 


From  mortality,  and  the  want  of  apprentices,  the  number  of  shipwrights  is  so  much  reduced 
that  work  cannot  be  done  here.  The  merchants  have  expended  within  the  last  year,  in  other 
ports,  three  times  as  much  in  repairing  vessels  as  the  total  earnings  of  all  the  shipwrights  in 
Dublin. 

The  average  price  of  labour  in  England  is  £2  per  ton  ; here  it  is  at  least  double.  There 
are  30,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the  hands  of  Irish  merchants  in  Dublin.  Within  the  last 
20  years  shipping  has  increased  50  per  cent.  It  has  suffered  a reduction  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500  tons  by  losses  within  the  last  two  years.  The  whole  tonnage  which  has  come  into  the 
port  of  Dublin  within  the  last  30  years  has  increased  75  per  cent.  The  number  of  the  West 
India  trade  into  Dublin  is  from  32  to  35  ships. in  a year,  all  of  which  return  in  ballast,.  The 
export  trade  is  confined  to  linen,  beef,  pork,  and  a small  quantity  of  glass. 

Ireland  is  the  dearest  country  in  the  world  for  labour;  every  description  of  artisan 
demands  at  least  a third  more  than  in  England ; there  is  even  a combination  among  the 
common  porters  on  the  Quay,  who  would  rather  starve  than  work  under  the  regulated  price. 
I have  had  five  vessels  repaired  here  this  last  year,  and  during  the  whole  time  they  were  in 
dock  I experienced  nothing  but  annoyance  and  vexation ; I had  much  better  have  sent  them 
to  England.  I have  at  this  moment  a vessel  from  Wexford  under  repairs,  which,  but  for  me, 
would  have  been  sent  to  England ; she  has  been  three  months  in  hand,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  her  being  finished.  I would  give  £ 50  had  I not  recommended  her  being  repaired 
here.  I am  so  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  men,  that  I am  resolved  never  to  drive  another 
nail  here,  if  I can  possibly  avoid  it.  Bribery  has  no  effect  on  the  men ; offer  them  what  you 
will  to  expedite  them,  they  will  only  do  so  much  work ; and  if  I remonstrate  with  them  they 
stop  directly.  There  are  200,000  artisans  in  Ireland  who  earn  3,y.  6 d.  a-day,  and  a million  of 
agricultural  labourers  earning  lOd.  a-day.  If  200,000  of  the  latter  could  be  brought  in  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  artisans,  the  wages  would  he  better  divided,  and  combinations 
destroyed. 

In  Cork  and  Belfast  there  is  no  restriction  to  the  number  of  apprentices ; the  price,  there- 
fore, of  repairing  vessels,  is  not  the  half  of  what  it  is  in  Dublin,  and.  the  captains  prefer  taking 
their  cargoes  to  those  places,  in  case  their  ships  want  repairs. 

There  should  he  some  summary  punishment  for  men  who  leave  their  work  unfinished. 
They  dismantle  a ship,  and  then  you  are  at  their  mercy.  A Mr.  Robinson  had  a machine 
made  for  making  nails  similar  to  those  used  in  Birmingham.  The  nailers,  thinking  it  would 
injure  them,  waited  on  the  shopkeepers,  and  told  them,  if  they  used  Robinson’s  nails,  they 
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would  never  supply  them  again.  They  then  were  assisted  hy  the  joiners,  who  were  persuaded 

Evidence  on  to  drive  them  in  crooked,  in  order  to  depreciate  them  ; and  they  are  now  using  nails  made  in 

Combination.  Birmingham  by  a similar  machine,  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  is  become  quite  useless.  Every 

Dublin.  description  of  trade  would  increase  if  the  men  would  allow  it.  The  paying  equal  wages  to  a 

. “ good  and  bad  workman  is  a most  destructive  system.  A man  for  turning  a wheel  here  is  paid 

rD.*G.  Lfbl^Es  27s.  a- week,  for  which  a boy  in  England  would  only  receive  2s.  6 d. 


Ship  Broker, 
Master. 


Ship  Builder, 
Masler. 


I commenced  business  in  1812;  in  1813  the  whole  of  my  men  objected  to  an  apprentice, 
because  he  was  not  the  son  of  one  of  them.  They  insisted  he  should  not  learn  his  business. 
I kept  the  boy  on,  and  the  men  struck  work  in  consequence.  After  a time  they  came  to,  and 
agreed  that  the  boy  should  remain; — until  1814  or  1815  they  continued  their  work.  One 
morning,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  I directed  my  foreman  to  stop  the  men 
from  working  after  breakfast  time.  I had  a vessel  which  I wanted  to  get  into  dock  the  same 
afternoon,  and  they  refused  to  work  unless  paid  for  the  whole  day.  I had  four  or  five  appren- 
tices at  that  time,  and  with  their  assistance,  the  foreman’s,  and  my  own,  we  laid  the  blocks, 
ancl  put  the  ship  into  dock.  After  this  was  completed,  seeing  nothing  particular  required  to 
be  done  to  the  vessel,  I directed  the  foreman  and  boys  to  do  what  was  necessary,  and  take 
the  ship  out  again;  for  which  the  captain  was  thankful,  fearing  it  would  have  been  an 
expensive  job.  At  this  time  I took  some  contracts  for  ships,  which  were  ordered  to  take 
cattle  out  for  the  troops  in  Spain.  Having  no  journeymen,  I employed  some  house- 
carpenters,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys,  completed  the  contracts.  In  1816  I took  a 
contract  in  Howth  Harbour,  for  building  a vessel  for  the  diving-bell.  I completed  this  with 
the  boys,  and  now  and  then  a stray  carpenter,  who  w'orked  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  I then 
took  a contract  from  the  Ballast  Board  to  build  some  lighters.  In  1818  I went  to  Liverpool, 
and  purchased  a large  ship  for  the  Jamaica  trade,  for  a house  in  Dublin.  On  my  return 
from  Liverpool  I found  a paper,  signed  by  all  the  journeymen  shipwrights,  stating  they 
would  return  to  their  work,  provided  I discharged  my  foreman.  I put  the  paper  into  the  fire, 
and  told  my  clerk  he  should  say  that  was  the  only  answer  I should  give  them,  but  they 
might  come  to  work  if  they  liked.  The  men  continued  out  of  my  work  for  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  they  were  employed  by  different  masters ; their  pretended  objection  was  to 
my  foreman.  After  that  period  I met  one  of  them  on  the  Custom-house  Quay ; he  said  he 
was  desired  by  the  others  to  ask  me  if  I would  employ  them  (the  masters  for  whom  they  had 
been  working  having  nothing  for  them  do).  They  held  off  for  a week,  and  applied  again. 
I told  them,  on  account  of  my  having  taken  the  contract  so  low,  I could  not  pay  them  the 
high  wages  they  had  been  working  for ; I would  give  them  4s.  a-day  instead  of  5s.,  but  that 
I could  do  without  them,  having  at  that  time  14  apprentices.  They  continued  some  little 
time  at  4s.,  and  then  broke  out.  again,  and  demanded  4s.  6 d.,  which  is  the  rate  of  wages  at 
this  day.  In  1826  the  manager  of  the  gas-works  wished  me  to  take  a boy  as  an  apprentice; 
at  this  time  I had  only  12,  they  would  not  allow  the  other  masters  more  than  three,  and  they 
wished  to  confine  me,  as  mine  got  out  of  their  time,  to  the  same  number — three.  No  master 
since  that  time  has  dared  to  exceed  that,  number;  however,  I took  the  boy,  and  I had  three 
contracts  at  the  time — a Bourdeaux  packer,  a steam-packet,  and  a canal-boat,  and  two  vessels 
in  the  dry  dock,  which  would  have  been  finished  on  the  day  I took  the  boy,  had  they  con- 
tinued work.  When  the  foreman  told  me  they  had  struck  work  I sent  all  the  apprentices  to 
the  dry  dock,  and  got  the  vessels  out;  I continued  working  on  without  them,  and  got  10  or 
12  more  apprentices  from  the  country.  My  former  foreman  had  died,  and  the  one  who  suc- 
ceeded him  took  part  with  the  men,  and  left  me  the  following  day.  A few  weeks  after  the 
journeymen  bribed  eight  of  my  best  boys  to  run  away.  They  continued  away,  some  having  12, 
some  18  months,  and  some  two  years,  remaining  of  their  time.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
apprenticeships  they  returned  to  me  and  demanded  their  indentures,  and  joined  the  body  of 
journeymen.  They  summoned  me  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  made  me  give  up  their  inden- 
tures. Some  short  time  after  the  apprentices  I had  Were  going  to  breakfast,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  some  ruffians  just  out  of  the  yard,  about  half-past  eight  o’clock,  with  bludgeons  ; 
they  were  hidden  by  the  wall  near  the  drawbridge,  so  that  the  boys  could  not  see  them  until 
they  rushed  out.  They  were  all  strangers,  hired  on  purpose : they  beat  the  boys  in  a most  cruel 
manner,  who  ran  different  ways  to  escape  from  them.  One  was  so  severely  injured,  that  he 
died  in  two  hours  after  he  was  conveyed  to  Sir  P.  Dunne’s  Hospital : £500  reward  was 
offered,  but  none  of  the  offenders  were  ever  discovered. 

I was  obliged  to  carry  pistols  constantly  about  me  for  several  years  afterwards.  I have 
since  had  some  of  the  journeymen  working  for  me,  as  my  apprentices  were  nearly  all  gone. 
I have  had  no  apprentice  for  the  last  two  years. 


s.  d. 

The  present  wages 4 6 

Five  years  back 4 6 

Ten  j'ears  back 4 6 

Provisions  are  nearly  one-half  less  now  than  10  years  back ; meat  one-third  less. 

The  body  of  shipwrights  will  allow  no  others  to  work  ; the  consequence  is  they  have 
destroyed  the  trade,  many  ships  having  been  sent  to  Liverpool  this  last  winter,  from  want  of 
hands  to  get  them  repaired.  Work  is  plentiful  enough  if  the  men  would  be  allowed  to  work. 
Ships  are  now  building  in  Sunderland  for  Dublin. 

Half  a million  has  been  expended  within  the  last  20  years  in  ship-building,  in  England 
and  other  places,  which  might  have  been  expended  here.  Not  more  than  sixty  shipwrights 
constitute  the  body,  who  will  keep  the  entire  trade  to  themselves ; old  men  amongst  them. 
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who  are  not  capable  of  earning  a fourth  of  the  wages,  are  paid  exactly  the  same  as  the  best 
workmen.  Them  laws  are  so  arbitrary,  that,  if  a man  come  half  an  hour  or  more  after  his 
time,  they  will  not  suffer  any  part  of  his  pay  to  be  deducted.  Again,  they  will,  in  docking  a 
ship,  hate  double  the  men  necessary:  their  work  is  complete!  in  half  an  hour,  and  they 
receiM  half  a day  s pay  lor  it.  If  you  find  any  fault  they  strike  directly.  J 

Jm"? “an  stuck  to  each  other,  as  their  men  do,  they  would  soon  bring  the  men  to 

regular  "01k  No  man  should  be  employed  by  a master,  unless  he  brings  his  regular  dis- 
frJ?  t“°  'n  I"3*  "'ork,!d  *>■'•  1 h«'e  been  constantly  obliged  to  decline  orders, 

r Z Vi™  “ J WB0k;„ of  men,  and  the  combinators  not  allowing  any  apprentices 

of  ho  k ' L I? T ■ rh?  b,0dyi  bemg  S,°  lmal1-  wil1  noTer  be  driv™  t0  'v“t  from  scarcity 
of  wo  k but  they  have  entirely  destroyed  the  trade.  One  lad  who  served  his  time  to  me 
wished  to  jom  the  body  : tlley  would  only  allow  him,  provided  he  paid  a sum  of  £20  or  £25  - 
tins  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  had  their  consent  to  becoming  an  apprentice.  He 
,s  a very  Indus  nous  lad,  and  his  reason  for  wishing  to  join  them  wal,  that  he  alight  occa- 
sionally got  work  at  home,  when  his  vessel  was  laid  up,  which  otherwise  he  would  no®  be  able 
to  obtain.  One  of  my  men  kept  aloof  for  some  years,  and  went  to  sea;  he  lias  now  joined 
them,  as  he  would  not  otherwise  be  allowed  to  work.  Some  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the 
union,  en  then  return  from  sea,  often  receive  a considerable  sum  for  wages  due,— perhaps 
£10  or  £20 ; instearl  of  assisting  their  families  with  it,  they  are  compelled  to  pay  great  part 

ot  it  into  the  general  fund.  Of  course  their  families  must  suffer'  1,6  1 

to  1827  a master  was  pitting  a vessel  into  dock,  belonging  to  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Stcam-Packct  Company.  Tile  men  it  being  on  a Monday,  were  drunk,  and  did  not  attend 
to  put,  her  in  at  tile  proper  time.  His  foreman  and  three  apprentices  put  her  in;  the  next 
morning  Ins  eight  men  refused  to  go  to  work,  unless  paid  half  a day  eacll,  in  consequence  of 
fte  work  having  been  taken  out  of  their  hands,  which  they  were  too  drunk  to  attend  to. 

They  refused  to  work  on  that  day,  and  tile  next  morning  the  master  told  the  foreman  to  set 
them  to  work,  and  lie  would  pay  them  the  half-a-day’s  wages  out  of  hie  own  pocket,  and  not 
charge  the  ship  with  it.  The  men  then  refused,  unless  paid  for  the  preceding  day  also.  The 
master  then  asked  the  owner  of  the  ship  whether  he  was  to  pay  them  for  the  time;  he 
saicl  lie  could  got  men  from  another  ship-builder,  and  would  not  allow  those  men  to 
work:  the  other  men,  however,  refused  to  go.  The  owner  then  applied  to  me  for  the 
assistance  of  my  hoys.  I had  a contract  in  hand,  and  was  pressed  for  time;  but  I told  him, 
it  he  would  bear  mo  harmless,  being  one  of  the  directors,  I would  help  him.  He  did  so. 
The  men  were  tried  again,  and  still  refused.  I sent  my  son  to  the  police  station  for  two  men 
to  come  up  to  the  dry  dock,  and  to  remain  till  the  vessel  was  finished,  which  they  did.  I 
then  went  down  to  the  dock  by  myself.  I had  ordered  the  boys  to  follow  me  with  their  tools, 
and  wc  got  tile  ship  repaired  in  a few  days.  Last  spring  the  body  tried  to  get  my  son  to  join 
them,  and  said,  if  he  refused,  they  would  never  allow  him  to  work  with  them.  The  masters 
should  unite  as  the  men  do. 
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Francis  Digrrens,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 

Ship  Builder, 
Master. 


In  1804  I was  apprenticed  for  seven  years.  The  wages  then  of  the  shipwrights  were  4s.  Ship  Builder, 
a-day,  until  1807,  when  they  gradually  increased  to  5,?.,  but  for  the  last  10  years  have  been  Master. 

steadily  at  4s.  fid.  About  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  they  were  at  the  highest.  Those  — 

men  who  are  working  at  the  canal-boats  are  always  paid  better  wages  than  the  others.  I 
remember  at  that  time  500  men  were  employed ; now  there  are  not  more  than  100  in  Dublin. 

They  then  used  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  do  the  most  work.  They  now  do 
not  half  the  work  they  ought,  and  are  paid  higher  wages,  without  any  reference  to  skill  or 
workmanship. 

As  soon  as  I was  out  of  my  apprenticeship  I became  foreman  to  the  master  whose  apprentice 
I had  been,  and  continued  so  until  1821 . There  was  a mortality  society  at  that,  time,  to  which 
the  men  contributed  a certain  sum  weekly,  and  which  I believe  is  still  continued. 

In  1812  the  men  began  first  to  turn  out  about  the  apprentices,  who  must  be  the  sons  of 
ship-carpenters.  The  masters  had  boon  used  to  take  any  number  they  pleased.  They  reduced 
them  to  eight..  My  employer  had  at  that  time  25.  Shortly  after  they  reduced  them  further  to 
fivo,  afterwards  to  three,  and  again  increased  them  to  six,  which  is  the  present  number  allowed. 

Tliero  are  now  but  four  master  builders  in  Dublin  : the  building  of  vessels  is  quite  gone.  In 
Scotland  double  the  work  is  done  at  2.v.  fid.  per  day,  and  in  Sunderland  at  4s.,  where  any 
number  of  apprentices  is  allowed,  which  easily  accounts  for  it ; indeed  no  one  will  have  any 
repairs  executed  here  if  possible  to  be  avoided. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  I remember  a number  of  ship-carpenters  out  of  work 
for  three  months,  and  they  were  glad  to  be  employed  in  breaking  stones. 

I have  now  altogether  about  70  hands  in  the  different  branches.  There  is  no  regular  steady 
work  here.  In  spring  we  are  always  busy  fitting  out  ships  for  America,  and  are  constantly 
pressed  for  hands,  when  much  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  reduction  of  apprentices.  When- 
ever business  is  most  urgent  the  men  are  most  irregular,  and  take  every  advantage.  The 
irregular  men  never  work  more  than  four  days  in  the  week,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  families; 
about  one-fourth  are  of  this  class.  Although  I am  at  this  moment  very  busy,  and  short  of 
hands,  yet  seven  of  my  men  have  absented  themselves  from  work  this  day.  I am  obliged  to 
put  up  with  their  conduct,  as  I could  not  replace  them.  I have  often  been  compelled  to  decline 
repairing  vessels,  fearing  I should  not  be  able  to  complete  the  jobs  in  proper  time.  Although 
the  number  of  the  body  is  so  insignificant,  yet,  from  their  union  with  the  other  trades,  they  are 
all-powerful,  and  dictate  to  the  masters  as  they  think  proper.  Without  stating  any  grievance, 
they  stay  away  when  they  like,  and  the  masters  can  never  depend  on  them,  and  dare  not 
find  fault  with  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  protect  strangers  were  they  to  be  employed. 
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The  steamers,  bringing  all  sorts  of  produce  from  England,  have,  almost  destroyed  the  foreign 
trade  here.  The  only  way  of  getting  the  ship-building  tradeback  is  by  reducing  the  wages, 
that  we  might  compete  with  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  allowing  more  apprentices.  I would 
rather  turn  coal-heaver  than  be  again  subject  to  the  annoyances  1 have  met  with  this  last  spring. 
I always  pay  my  men  separately,  that  they  should  have  no  excuse  for  going  for  change  to  a 
public  house.  Some  of  them  are  very  steady  good  men ; others  quite  the  reverse. 

If  the  merchants  of  Dublin  would  call  a meeting  of  the  workmen,  and  resolve  to  discoun- 
tenance them,  and  support  the  masters  unless  they  would  come  to  a proper  understanding 
with  them,  and  adhere  to  fixed  and  fair  regulations  of  prices,  the  shipping  trade  might  revive, 
but  otherwise  it  cannot. 


Shipwrights,  Six  operatives  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

Operatives.  C.  M. I never  recollect  a Dublin  ship  having  a bad  name.  The  masters,  for  the  sake  of 

?" utting  a little  money  in  their  pockets,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  apprentices  without  limit. 

'he  consequence  was,  the  work  was  so  badly  done  that  it  occasioned  vessels  to  leave  this  port 
when  in  want  of  repair.  The  wages  at  Liverpool  are  5.v.  a day  for  a journeyman ; here  only 
4s.  6 d. ; and  in  London,  by  piece-work,  they  earn,  on  an  average,  Gs.  a day.  Day-work, 
10  years  ago,  was  6s.  there.  I have  served  seven  years  between  Chester  and  Liverpool. 

In  1815,  in  the  former  place,  300  men  were  working  with  me  in  the  same  yard,  and  more 
were  wanted ; and,  at  that  time,  hundreds  were  out  of  work  in  Dublin,  and  employed  in 
sweeping  the  streets,  &c.  I have  been  10  years  working  in  Dublin.  The  men  here  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  world,  and  do  as  much  work  as  any  men  can  do.  The  day-wages,  last 
year,  in  America,  were  10s.  and  three  glasses  of  rum.  The  number  of  apprentices  now 
allowed  is  six.  There  are  1 10  men  and  30  apprentices  in  Dublin. 

About  one-third  of  the  1 10  work  the  whole  year. 

„ „ 8 mouths. 

„ „ 6 months. 

Eighty  of  them  are  fit  for  any  work  whatever.  The  journeymen  wish  for  piece-work,  but  the 
masters  will  not  agree  to  it.  When  the  men  work  by  day  4s.  10£d.  is  charged  by  the  employer, 
but  the  men  receive  only  4s.  6 d. : the  A\d.  is  the  master’s  profit  on  the  men,  and  for  this  reason 
the  masters  object  to  piece-work.  Many  merchants  imagine,  if  work  is  done  by  piece-work, 
it  must  be  badly  done,  and  hurried  over.  I never  recollect  but  one  instance  of  the  men  leaving 
their  work  on  a Monday,  which  was  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  currency.  About  the 
year  1820,  or  1821,  a master  proposed  to  the  journeymen  shipwrights  that,  if  they  would 
lower  their  wages  to  £1.  Is.  per  week,  he  would  get  a large  ship,  which  was  about  to  be  built 
in  the  north  of  England,  built  here.  They  accepted  his  terms,  and  found  that  it  was  only  an 
experiment  to  try  if  they  would  lower  their  wages.  The  price  of  building,  since  the  war,  has 
fallen  only  £2  per  ton.  The  men’s  wages  have  fallen  Is.  6 d.  a day. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and  bad  men.  Suppose  there  are  20  different  branches  in 
one  trade,  the  worst  hand  at  one  branch  may  be  the  best  in  another  ; therefore  all  ought  to  be 
paid  equal. 

Mr.  M. — I take  any  man  I choose,  and  discharge  him  when  I think  proper.  No  man  is 
ever  forced  upon  the  masters  by  the  men.  I think  the  association  of  our  men  is  a benefit. 
Last  year  the  Royal  Tar  steamer,  which  was  built  by  Ronald,  of  Aberdeen,  got  very  much 
damaged,  and  put  in  here  for  repairs.  She  was  under  repair  15  months,  but  10  weeks  only 
under  the  ship-carpenters’  hands ; the  remainder  of  the  time  she  was  entirely  under  the  hancls 
of  engineers,  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  boilers,  &c.,  were  all  brought  over  ready  made 
from  Scotland.  Mr.  Ronald  came  over  to  superintend  her,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
carpenters’  work,  and  said  he  had  never  had  any  work  better  done.  Last  year  I built  two  boats 
for  the  Grand  Canal ; I engaged  them  to  sail  five  Irish  miles  an  hour,  including  all  stoppages. 
The  company  have  since  sent  to  Scotland  for  iron  boats.  I engaged  to  build,  at  the  Scotch 
price,  wooden  boats  which  should  go  as  fast,  and  last  as  long,  but  I was  refused. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a schooner  was  wanted  by  the  Ballast  Board,  and  that  an  offer 
to  build  her  was  made  to  the  different  masters,  who  objected  to  the  terms,  and  she  was  built 
at  Cowes,  at  the  expense  of  £1,800.  I cannot  find  out  that  any  such  offer  was  ever  made  to 
the  masters,  unless  it  was  to  one  individual. 

I would  undertake  to  build  any  vessel  in  Dublin  as  well  and  as  cheap  as  she  could  he  built 
in  any  part  of  England.  I only  wish  to  have  a contract  offered  to  me,  that  I might  convince 
the  merchants  that  the  work  could  be  as  well  and  as  expeditiously  done,  here,  If  I should 
fail,  I could  not  expect  a second  trial. 

If  the  trade  could  be  brought  hack,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  regular  employment,  the  ship- 
wrights would  not  object  to  any  men  being  admitted  from  other  places  who  had  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  nor  could  they  object  to  any  number  of  apprentices ; and  they  are 
ready  to  meet  the  masters,  and  to  agree  to  a fair  regulated  system  of  wages,  provided  the 
agreement  should  be  binding  on  both  sides. 


Silk  Manufacturer,  Previous  to  the  Edict  of  Nautes  the  silk  trade  was  unknown  in  Ireland. 

Master.  About  50  years  ago,  to  evade  a law,  which  was  limited  to  London  only,  fixing  a rate  of  wages, 

the  monopolists  in  the  silk  trade  established  manufactures  in  different  parts  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  Dublin  merchants,  being  under  the  same  regulations  which  were  fixed 
by  the  Dublin  Society,  tried  the  same  plan  in  various  parts  of  Ireland;  but,  from  many  of  them 
being  unwilling  to  risk  too  much  of  their  capital,  the  scheme  failed.  As  long  as  the  fixed 
price  of  labour  continued  the  weavers  were  a most  contented  body  of  men;  but  in  1825  the 
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removal  of  the  protecting  duties  took  place,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Dublin  Society  were 
done  away  with.  At  that  time  the  low  price  of  labour  in  England,  and  the  adoption  of  home- 
thrown  silk,  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  See.,  to  sell  their  goods  to  our 
merchants  at  a much  less  price  than  they  could ‘get  them  prepared  here,  as  our  workmen  per- 
sisted in  not  working  at  English  prices,  although  there  was  plenty  of  employment  for  them ; 
consequently  our  trade  rapidly  declined,  and  a great  proportion  of  our  best  men,  who  would 
have  been  disposed  t<)  work  at  those  terms,  but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  body,  went 
over  to  England.  The  fluctuations  in  the  silk  trade  in  England  have  been  excessive.  During 
the  last  20  years  millions  of  money  have  been  lost  by  the  manufacturers  in  speculating  in 
what  they  were  led  to  suppose  by  Government  would  have  been  permanent  arrangements,  and 
which  were  afterwards  altered. 

In  1821  there  was  a meeting  of  the  manufacturers,  at  which  47  attended.  Their  property 
would  at  that  time  have  averaged  £1 0,000  each.  At  the  present  time  I do  not  think  there  is 
£30,000  in  the  whole  trade.  If  I were  to  set  50  of  60  fresh'  looms  to' Work,  a meeting  of  the 
weavers  would  immediately  take  place,  to  consider  if  they  would  work  at  the  prices  I should 
offer  them.  At  first  they  would  consent,  and  as  soon  as  everything  was  prepared  for  them  I 
have  no  doubt  but  they  would  strike,  and  leave  me  in  the  lurch ; and  thus,  through  their  own 
obstinacy,  continue  to  linger  in  a state  of  almost  starvation,  rather  than  work  under  the  prices 
they  had  themselves  fixed  upon. 

In  1814  there  were  3,000  looms  at  work ; at  this  moment  there  are  not  300. 

I have  lately  seen  some  of  the  weavers  who  went  from  here  to  Macclesfield.  Many  of 
them  told  me  they  should  be  glad  to  return  home,  and  work  foi" half  their  present  wages,  were 
they  sure  of  employment. 

The  operation  of  the  protecting  duties  kept  back  the  spirit  of  enterprise  during  the  time  of  Silk  Manufacturer, 
their  existence.  The  reaction,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  being  so  suddenly  taken  off,  Master, 
ruined  all  the  Liberty*. 

At  one  time  I purchased  coarse  woollen  forest  cloths  of  chamber  masters  at  Belfast,  which 
were  done  by  hand-work,  but  they  were  so  fraudulently  made  that  I soon  found  out  that  I 
could  not  compete  with  others,  on  account  of  their  machinery.  The  woollen  trade  is  by  no 

■ means  so  good  as  it  was. 

Three  hundred  girls  in  a spinning  concern  will  do  as  much  work  as  10,000  women  by 
hand.  The  home  market  is  a mere  nothing;  unless  a country  becomes  an  exporting  country 
it  cannot  get  on. 

Combination  has  tended  very  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  business  in  this  country. 

During  the  time  of  the.  protecting  duties,  forest'  cloths,,  half  breadth,  charged  with  lOd. 
a yard  duty  and  expenses,  imported  from  England,  were  sold  at -lower  prices  than  Irish  'forest 
cloths  of  the  same  quality,  worth  3s.  a yard. 

Our  stuff  manufacture.has  declined  very  much  within  the  last  • six  months.  'Thirty  years 
ago  worsted-spinning  was  done  by  hand,  and  employed  a vast  number  of  people;  and  the 
worsted  was  exported  to  England.  Worsted-spinning  by  machinery  has  only  been  established 
■within  the  last  five  or  seven  years.  A considerable-quantity  of  stuffs,  in  their  grey  state,  have 

■ been,  within  a few  years,  exported  to  England.  I import  worsted,  and  send  it  down  to  the 
. Queers  County  to  he  woven,  to  prevent  any  bother  with  the  weavers  here.  The  cotton- 
spinning is  done  in  Belfast.  The  calicoes  are  woven  at  Clonmel,  Belfast,  and  in  the  Queen’s 
County.  Millwrights' are  the  worst  body  of  men  in  Dublin.  I am  deterred  from  making 
necessary  improvements  by  their  conduct ; their  object  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  and 
get  as  much  money.  - A few  months  ago  I had  some  of  them  working  for  me.  I found 
during  a whole' week- they  "had  made  no  progress,  and  therefore  discharged  them.  They 
very  coolly  put  on  their  clothes,  and  said,  “ We  should  like  to  see  the  fellows  who  would 
finish  the  job  their  pay  is  5s.  6 d.  a day.  Spinning  cotton  -wool  for  cords  is  another  branch 
of  manufacture ; but  the  great  facilities  of  going  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  must  cripple 

- all  trades  here. 


In  1805  it  was  the  custom  for  an  apprentice  to  do  as  much  work  for  his  master  as  amounted 
to  £1.  8s.  per  week,  and  beyond  that  he  could  earn  as  much  for  himself  as  a man’s  weekly  pay 
now  amounts  to.  . 

In  Macclesfield  workmen  are  enabled  to  hire  a room,  where  machinery  is  fixed,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  which  is  not  the  case  here,  where  a man  is  obliged  to  purchase 
machinery.  In  1 805  a regulation  of  prices  was  fixed  by  the  Dublin  Society.  It  was  stipulated 
by  them  that  our  prices  should  be  always  under  those  in  England.  Whenever  a rise  took 
place  there,  on  our  application  our  wages  were  also  raised.  The  trade  was  then  flourishing, 
and  so  continued  until  Bonaparte’s  Orders  in  Council  in  1809,  which  deprived  ns  of  Italian 
silk.  The  price  rose  in  consequence  to  5 guineas  per  lb.,  and  the  trade  of  course  fell  off,  from 
the  want  of  obtaining  materials. 

This  Edict  caused  the  English  to  erect  machinery  for  throwing  the  Indian  silks,  which  we 
could  not  afford  here,  and  from  doing  which  they  gained  a great  advantage  over  us..  Mac- 
clesfield got  the  business  away  from  Spitalfields,  owing  to  the  improvements  in  throwing-and 
winding  silks,  which  were  brought  thefe  to  the  greatest  perfection.'  The  prices  at  Maccles- 
field were  generally  higher  on  plain  silks,  but  lower  on  coloured.  The  Irish  are  much  better 
workmen  at  the  garment  branch  than  any  others,  and  there  are  more  Irish  workman  now  in 
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Macclesfield  than  English;  and,  in  order  to  get  plain  silks  done,  they  are  compelled  to  send  to 
Dublin  for  hands.  Were  it  not  for  the  superiority  of  our  tabinets  and  velvets,  the  name  of  a 
silk-weaver  would  now  be  scarcely  known  in  Dublin.  Invariably,  whenever  the  ribbon 
trade  has  become  bad  in  Coventry,  an  immense  glut  has  been  sent  in  here,  and  sold  at  a 
lower  rate  than  we  could  afford  to  sell  for.  After  a dearth  of  trade  parish  officers  have 
bought  looms  in  Macclesfield,  and  given  them  to  the  men,  that  the  parish  might  be  saved  the 
expense  of  keeping  their  families.  In  Ireland  a man  is  obliged  to  part  with  every  article  of 
furniture  and  clothing  when  in  distress; — he  has  no  resource,  as  in  England.  One  great 
advantage  in  the  poor-laws  in  England  is,  that,  they  keep  artisans  always  on  the  spot.  In  1817 
there  was  a great  depression  in  the  trade,  owing  to  a large  quantity  of  goods  which  were 
forced  in  from  England,  to  be  sold  at.  any  price.  In  the  latter  end  of  1821  there  was 
another  depression,  which  continued  about  a year.  Swarms  of  journeymen,  induced  by  high 
prices  and  constant  employment,  went  over  to  Macclesfield  to  work  at  the  garment  silk  trade 
and  velvet,  which  was  first  introduced  there  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  raw  silk  on 
hand.  In  1 824  the  men,  of  their  own  accord,  made  a small  reduction  in  the  wages,  that  their 
masters  might  be  enabled  to  compete  with  England.  The  labour  in  making  certain  articles, 
at  that  time,  was  1 s.  in  Macclesfield,  and  lOd.  here. 

In  the  beginning  of  1826  the  men  made  a further  reduction  of  15  per  cent.,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Relief  Committee.  This  was  on  every  article  but  tabinets,  in  which  we  had  no 
competitors.  The  weaving  of  lutestring  was  reduced  from  10 d.  to  7%d.  per  yard,  and  it  is 
now  only  6d.  Trade  in  1824  and  1825,  for  the  number  of  hands,  was  very  good,  but  from 
that  time  it  has  gradually  sunk,  and  never  in  the  smallest  degree  revived.  From  time  to  time 
the  men  meet  to  consult  together,  if  they  think  that  an  advance  may  be  fairly  asked  by  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  being  raised. 

At  this  time  raw  silk  is  sent  from  England  in  considerable  quantities,  and,  after  undergoing 
the  process  of  being  thrown,  is  returned  back,  ready  for  the  loom.  The  cheapness  of  labour 
here  is  the  cause. 

From  the  great  variety  of  goods,  and  the  long  credit  given,  the  shopkeepers  here  import 
every  article  they  can,  notwithstanding  they  might  procure  them  quite  as  good,  and  rather 
cheaper,  at  home.  In  consequence  of  a tradesman,  in  Holborn,  having  a vent  for  the  article 
of  tabinets  in  Italy,  the  trade  has  revived  a little.  The  ribbon  trade  is  entirely  gone ; two 
houses  in  Dublin  could  employ  the  whole  of  the  workmen  in  the  silk  trade.  There  is  no  re- 
striction to  the  number  of  apprentices  a master  may  choose  to  take. 


Two  operatives  of  this  trade  stated  that  until  the  year  1800  this  was  a very  flourishing 
business,  and  sufficient  men  could  not  be  obtained  without  having  recourse  to  a premium  of 
£5  or  £10.  At  this  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  resided  in 
Dublin,  when  a vast  deal  of  ornamental  work  in  this  line  was  done.  There  were  as  many  as 
193  workmen,  who  had  constant  employ. 

The  noblemen’s  houses  are  now  all  divided,  and  used  as  shops,  &c. ; and  almost  all  the 
houses  now  built  in  Dublin  are  done  by  contract,  and  entirely  plain.  This  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  number  of  workmen  being  reduced  to  54,  who  have  nearly  constant  work,  and 
100  who  work  at  inferior  work,  such  as  whitewashing,  when  they  can  obtain  it.  The  trade  is 
so  much  reduced,  that  a fund  cannot  be  raised  for  the  support  of  those  in  distress,  and  out  of 
work.  One  man  belonged  to  a mortality  society  for  20  years,  and  subscribed  Is.  weekly, 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  receive  10$.  weekly  for  six  months  during  illness ; and  for 
any  longer  period  5s.  per  week,  so  long  as  his  illness  continued.  From  want  of  work  he  was 
unable  to  continue  his  subscription ; he  is  ill  now  for  two  months  past,  and  gets  none  but 
a little  casual  relief  from  some  few  of  the  trade,  who  voluntarily  give  it  him.  When  the  trade 
got  so  very  bad,  after  1810,  about  40  men  went  over  to  England.  Within  the  last  three 
years  eight  or  nine  of  them  have  returned  from  want  of  employment,  and  get  a little  casual 
work  here.  Many  would  be  glad  to  emigrate  to  America,  did  they  possess  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing it.  About  half  the  number  now  are  body-men,  the  other  half  colts ; — the  body 
will  not  work  with  the  colts. 

About  a dozen  of  the  masters  and  men  belong  to  the  Guild  of  Plasterers  and  Bricklayers. 
From  the  non-attention  of  the  Guilds  to  the  affairs  of  trade,  the  men  were,  in  their  own  defence, 
obliged  to  combine. 


Merchant  Tailor,  Directly  our  trade  is  likely  to  become  brisk,  for  which  the  usual  time  of  year  is  approaching, 
Master.  I have  no  doubt  but  my  men  will  strike.  I know  they  arc  quite  prepared,  and  only  waiting 
for  orders  from  London  and  other  places.  I am  satisfied  new  regulations  are  in  contem- 
plation, one  of  which,  I understand,  is  to  limit  the  hours  of  work.  Whenever  trade  is 
increasing,  the  greater  is  the  opposition  t.o  the  employment  of  women.  The  object  of  the 
men  is  to  force  their  employers  to  take  any  man  or  boy,  however  unfit,  provided  he  subscribes 
to  the  trades’  unions.  The  masters  are  compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  bad  as 
to  good  workmen.  They  have  no  choice  when  they  want  fresh  hands;  they  are  obliged  to 
send  to  the  house  of  call,  and  take  such  as  are  sent  to  them.  I am  on  very  good  terms  with 
my  men,  and  I believe  they  are  very  much  attached  to  me ; and  when  they  do  turn  out  it  will 
be  entirely  from  compulsion,  and  dread  of  the  consequences  from  the  combinators,  were  they 
to  act  otherwise.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  all  sworn  to  act  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  trades’  unions.  The  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2 7s.  a-week,  but  I hear  they  intend 
to  demand  more.  Were  a contract  to  be  taken  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  doubtful 
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if  it  could  be  completed  in  due  time.  The  feeling  of  the  magistrates,  on  every  occasion,  is 
sure  to  be  in  favour  of  the  operatives.  I am  quite  satisfied  before  this  month  expires  there 
■will  be  a disturbance  amongst  the  men.  As  long  as  combinations  exist  here,  the  operatives 
must  be  always  in  distress,  as  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  idle  and 
worthless  of  every  trade.  The  masters  must  now  give  way  to  the  men  on  all  occasions,  or 
give  up  then-trade.  The  men  find  they  have  the  physical  strength  of  the  country  at  their 
back,  and  will  not  allow  the  masters  to  take  fresh  hands  from  any  other  town;  indeed,  it 
would  be  almost  useless  to  make  application  for  men,  for  in  every  large  town  the  men  are 
under  the  same  regulations  as  they  are  here.  Unless  the  Trades’  Unions  are  prohibited  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  from  meeting  in  large  bodies,  or,  indeed,  if  they  are  not  entirely 
put  a stop  to,  every  trade  must  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  become  useless  for  any  master  to 
hold  out.  J 
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In  pr£ler  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  deterioration  of  this  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  Tailors 
a period  when,  being  protected  by  local  encouragement,  its  condition  was  flourishing,  and  Operatives, 

when  a man,  after  having  devoted  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  to  the  acquirement  Secretary  to  the 
of  a knowledge  of  the  trade,  might  indulge  the  pleasing  thought,  that  he  might,  by  his  Tailors, 
industry,  acquire  an  independence.  From  the  year  1788  to  1802,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  men  in  the  trade,  26  employers  retired  with  very  large  fortunes.  At  this  time  there 
were  one  thousand  operatives  in  Dublin  who  had  constant  employment ; the  number  went  on 
increasing  t.o  nearly  two  thousand ; and  such  was  the  demand  for  men,  that  the  foremen  were 
obliged  to  watch  at  the  houses-of-call  for  any  hand  that  might  be  unemployed,  and  additional 
wages  were  frequently  paid  for  the  three  last  days  of  the  week,  and  premiums  were  also  given 
by  the  employers.  Labourers  and  others  have  been  known  to  feign  themselves  tailors,  in 
order  to  get  drink  from  the  foremen  or  messengers,  who  were  on  the  look  out  for  men. 

One  strong  fact,  which  shows  the  flourishing  state  of  the  trade  at  this  period,  is,  that 
no  liveries  could  then  be  made  until  the  month  of  August,  when  the  hurry  of  the  season 
was  over. 

There,  were  nearly  500  employed  at  the  army  clothing  alone,  and  now  50  are  not  employed 
in  that  line.  At  present  there  are  about  2,500  tailors  in  Dublin  (1,000  of  whom  comprise 
the  body),  the  amount  of  whose  nominal  wages  sounds  well;  but,  when  it  is  known  that 
not  one-half  of  them  are  employed  the  year  round,  it  may  be  stated  safely  that,  on  an  average, 
they  do  not  receive  more  than  ten  shillings  a-week.  Thus  men  who  find  it  impossible, 
by  their  own  labour,  to  support  their  families  attempt  to  do  so  by  turning  employers  them- 
selves, and  work  for  any  price  that  may  be  offered.  They  are  unable  to  pay  journeymen, 
and,  to  enable  themselves  to  live,  they  take  a number  of  apprentices,  who  throw  journeymen 
out  of  work;  and  they  are  obliged  to  make  tailors  of  all  their  children,  being  unable  to  bind 
them  to  any  other  trade : thus  the  disease  goes  on  progressing,  and  the  trade  necessarily 
becomes  overstocked.  Hundreds  annually  emigrate,  and  yet  those  left  behind  are  in  as 
deplorable  a state  as  ever.  Another  source  of  the  decrease  of  business  is,  in  the  removal  of 
several  public  offices,  as  those  who  held  situations  in  them  conferred  a benefit  on  the  trade  by 
having  their  clothes  made  in  Dublin.  Another  fact  is  elicited  by  referring  to  the  ruined  con-  . 

dition  of  the  Liberty,  where  thousands  used  to  be  remuneratively  employed,  and  when  the 
humblest  of  the  workmen  would  get  one  or  two  suits  of  clothes  in  a year.  At  present,  the 
few  left  in  this  district  can  only  purchase  annually  a cast-off  suit  imported  from  London. 

Many  of  the  trade  have  been  driven  at  the  close  of  their  lives  to  the  Mendicity,  after  having 
existed,  perhaps  for  years,  on  the  casual  relief,  which  those  who  have  been  partially  employed 
have  afforded  them.  The  clothing  of  the  constabulary,  which  is  made  here,  is  chiefly  done 
by  women,  as  men  could  earn  little  or  nothing  at  that  work.  Formerly  it  was  common  for 
men  to  remain  in  the  same  employ  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  more ; but  now  it  is  not 
unusual  for  them  to  change  shops  four  or  five  times  in  a week.  Another  paramount  injury 
this  trade  experiences,  is  from  the  preference  given  to  imported  articles,  although  the  Irish 
tailors  arc  generally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Europe. 

There  are  not  more  than  forty  tailors  who  are  freemen ; and  any  foreign  tailor  who  chooses 
to  set  up  in  Dublin  can  have  his  freedom  by  paying  the  customary  fees.  The  primitive 
intention  of  the  guilds  was  to  protect  trade,  to  prevent  infringement,  and  to  prohibit  any  but 
qualified  persons  from  commencing  business. 

So  much  does  the  number  of  workmen  now  exceed  the  demand,  that  there  is  nothing  like 
sufficient  employment  for  two-thirds.  According  to  the  account  taken  last  Easter,  at  the 
three  houses-of-call,  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  unemployed  out  of  the  one  thousand  who 
comprise  the  body.  The  state  of  the  generality  of  the  trade  is  quite  appalling  from  the  end  of 
July  until  November.  Numbers  go  to  the  country  to  seek  for  employment,  and  meet  numbers 
coming  into  Dublin  on  the  same  errand;  all  subsisting  on  casual  charity.  Droves  are  seen 
traversing  the  streets,  without  the  prospect  of  any  employment,  and  are  obliged  to  part,  by 
degrees,  with  every  article  of  furniture  and  clothing. 

The  feeling  of  the  workmen  is  such  that  they  would  rather  earn  Is.  by  labour  than  2s.  by 
contingmt  charity.  There  is  a Mortality  Society  established  amongst  the  body-men  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  are  ill,  provided  such  keep  up  their  payments,  but  not  otherwise,  nor  will 
the  funds  admit  of  any  relief  being  given  to  those  out  of  work.  N o body-man  will  work  under 
4s.  6 d.  per  day.  In  1797  the  price  of  making  a coat  was  but  2s.  od.  It  was  then  reckoned 
a man  at  that  time  could  make  eight  coats  in  a week,  for  which  he  was  paid  18s.  : from  the 
variations  in  the  fashion  now,  the  coat  which  then  took  only  three-quarters  of  a day  in  making, 
would  now  take  at  least  three  days,  and  the  price  now  is  13s.  6 d.  , 
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The  body  are  unable  to  relieve  strangers,  but  a preference  is  always  shown  to  them  in  ob- 
taining work. 

There  is  an  established  rule  that,  whenever  a master  is  in  want  of  hands,  he  must  send  to  the 
house-of-call  for  them,  and  the  first  on  the  list,  whether  good  or  bad  workmen,  are  sent ; but  if 
the  masters  wish  for  any  particular  men,  they  are  always  sent  to  them. 

The  causes  of  the  strikes  in  the  trade  have  been  owing  to  the  employment  of  colts  and 
women,  and  sending  out  work  to  be  done.  If  sufficient  work  could  be  found,  there  would  be 
no  turnings  out,  or  objection  to  women  being  employed. 

The  houses-of-call  are  at  public-houses ; the  men  are  compelled  to  go  to  them  when  in 
want  of  work,  and,  being  obliged  to  wait,  are  led  to  drink.  On  the  complaint  of  a master,  that 
a workman  has  left  his  work  unfinished,  he  is  expelled  the  body.  The  common  mode  of  pay- 
ing the  men,  by  large  notes  or  cheques,  after  the  banks  are  closed,  is  very  reprehensible,  as 
the  men  are  induced  to  go  in  a body  to  a public-house  for  change.  The  consequence  must 
necessarily  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  they  would  have  received,  had  each  man  been  paid  his 
wages  separately. 


Upholsterers,  Our  cabinet-makers  first  turned  out  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  our 
Master.  refusing  to  give  common  deal-work  to  be  made  in  the  house,  such  as  dressing-tables,  &c. 

' — — — expense  was  so  great  for  making  those  articles,  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  The 

whole  of  the  men  left  us.  This  happened  in  the  midst  of  winter,  when  we  had  a great  press  of 
business,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  in  and  take  the  men  again.  In  about  two  years  after- 
wards they  turned  out  again,  in  conjunction  with  the  sawyers,  turners,  upholsterers,  carvers,  &c., 
and,  indeed,  all  the  different  branches  of  workmen  we  employ.  We  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  chamber -masters  to  have  our  work  done  at  their  houses,  and  they  were  threatened, 
if  they  did  not  discontinue  it,  that  their  men  should  be  taken  from  them.  This  was  owing  to 
our  having  straw  paillasses  made  out  of  the  house ; and  the  upholsterers,  considering  it  part 
of  their  work,  insisted  it  should  be  done  in  the  house.  In  consequence  of  this,  a meeting  of 
the  employers  was  called  to  consult  together.  The  principal  part  of  them  came  to  the  reso- 
lution that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  combination  of  the  men  was  to  combine  themselves, 
and  four  of  the  principal  houses  discharged  the  whole  of  their  men.  Their  reason  for  doing 
so  was  this : — heretofore  the  men  always  attacked  one  particular  house,  and  the  men  belonging 
to  other  establishments  always  supported  them  by  subscription’s.  The  whole  of  the  men 
remained  out  for  about  three  months,  getting  casual  employment ; they  then  gave  up  their 
point,  and  came  to  an  arrangement  that,  if  any  future  disagreements  took  place  between  the 
masters  and  the  men,  they  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  One  case  was  shortly  afterwards 
settled  by  arbitration ; it  was  left  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  he  decided  it.  against  the  men.  It 
arose  from  the  body  having  inflicted  a heavy  fine  on  one  man,  who,  on  an  emergency,  finished 
a job  for  his  late  master  without  their  consent.  About  two  years  since,  our  men  objected  to 
our  taking  a third  apprentice;  they  would  allow  us  to  take  but  two.  We,  however,  took  the 
lad,  and  the  men  became  very  dissatisfied.'  In  the  November  following  they  gave  us  notice 
that,  as  we  had  two  men  working  under  the  regular  book  of  rates,  we  should  either  discharge 
them,  or  raise  the  prices  of  their  work.  We  refused,  and  they  left,  with  the  exception  of  three 
of  our  best  hands,  who  had  the  full  price.  These  men  were  turned  out  of  the  body,  and 
threatened  to  be  assaulted.  We  took  a fresh  lot  of  workmen,  but  at  reduced  prices.  One  of 
them  was  going  home  in  the  evening,  and  discovered  that  he  was  spotted,  and  came  back. 
A person  saw  him,  and  said  he  would  return  with  him,  and  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  men 
to  him,  and  as  'they  were  passing  he  seized  him,  and  under  his  coat  found  a large  bludgeon. 
He  was  brought  to  the  police-office,  and  proved  to  be  a timber-porter  on  the  quay,  and  a 
man  of  very  desperate  character.  lie  was  discharged,  on  condition  of  giving  security  to 
appear  when  called  on.  One  of  his  securities  was  a small  cabinet-maker ; the  other  a cotton- 
spinner.  We  then  offered  a reward  of  £200,  being  satisfied  there  was  a conspiracy  on  foot  to 
beat  our  men.  No  assault  took  place  afterwards,  and  we  have  been  pretty  quiet  since.  If 
we  wanted  any  men,  I doubt  if  the  body  would  let  us  have  them.  Within  the  last  week  I 
have  been  told  by  one  of  the  men  that  through  fear  of  his  life  he  has  been  obliged  to  join  the 
body,  and  he  believes  the  whole  of  the  others,  save  two,  have  also  joined. 

About  Christmas  last  the  upholsterers  showed  us  a new  book  of  rates,  to  which  they  wanted 
us  to  subscribe ; and  one  of  their  regulations  was,  that  whenever  we  wanted  any  hands  we 
should  be  compelled  to  take  them  from  the  house-of-call  in  rotation,  whether  they  were  good 
or  bad  workmen.  Another  regulation  was,  that  the  men  should  only  be  paid  by  piece-work. 
Hie  man  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  ringleader  has  lately  gone  over  to  Englaud,  as 
we  are  informed,  to  consult  with  the  Trades’  Unions  there. 

Almost  all  our  hands  are  employed  in  piece-work,  the  prices  of  which  have  varied  but  very 
little  within  the  last  20  years.  We  have  very  few  who  do  not  earn  at  piece-work  26 s.  weekly 
at  least — some  as  much  as  £3,  and  more. 

Not  much  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Our  trade  for  the  last  ten  years  has  varied  but  little ; if  any  difference  within  the  last  two 
years,  it  has  been  rather  on  the  decline. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  different  meetings  of  the  combinators  are  idle  and 
designing  men,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  funds,  and  urge  the  men  on  to  mischief. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a regular  union  and  correspondence  exist  between  the  three  kingdoms. 
If  the  men  have  no  political  object  in  view,  those  who  urge  them  on  have,  and  they  know  they 
could  have  the  whole  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  different  trades  collected  together  in  a 
very  few  hours. 
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We  empl°y  about  25  women,  but  they  are  not  at  any  work  which  the  men  could  do  ■ thev 
are  chiefly  employed  in  sewing.  ’ J 

Combination  has  a very  serious  effect  on  trade : for  instance,  we  could  employ  many  more 
hands  now  if  we  could  depend  on  them;  and  we  are  afraid  of  courting  any  large  order,  in 
case  we  should  be  disappointed  m getting  it  completed  in  the  proper  time. 

Numbers  ol  families  have  been  reduced  to  want  by  combinations.  The  men  are  obliged  to 
attend  their  clubs,  where  they  are  compelled  to  drink;  and,  after  having  paid  them  finis  and 
subscriptions,  a very  small  portion  of  their  wages  is  carried  home  to  their  families. 

About  three  weeks  ago  two  men  then  in  my  employ,  struck  work  (father  and  son) ; I had 
paid  them  £11  for  making  a set  of  dining  tables;  and  wanted  another  set  made,  exactly  the  ' 
same,  lhey  refused  to  do  them  under  £16.  The  son  was  scarcely  good  for  anythincr,  and 
the  father  was  drawing  regularly  as  much  as  £2  a-week,  and  never  worked  more  than  four  - 
days  and  a half.  I then  ottered  them  some  other  tables  to  make;  they  wanted  £3  : I offered 
them  £2.  10s.  1 he  gentleman  who  had  ordered  them  was  in  a hurry  for  them.  I told  him  I 
could  not  get  thorn  finished  by  the  time  I had  promised,  when  he  said  he  would  buy  the  wood 
of  me  ; 1 sold  it  to  him,  and  one  of  the  body  made  them  for  £1. 

About  a fortnight  since  a man  lately  arrived  from  England  came  to  me,  and  I gave  him  a 
job.  lhroo  men  who  were  working  for  me  at  the  time— one  earning  30 * a-week  (clay-work) 
the  other  two  (at  piece-work)  35*.  to  50*.— struck  directly,  because  the  man  did  not  belong 
to  the  Irades  Unions.  To  oblige  them  I discharged  the  man  ; notwithstanding  which  they 
left  me.  1 have  since  employed  another  stranger,  who  refused  to  belong  to  the  Union.  I 
ottered  two  men  tins  morning  work  at  the  book  price,  which  thev  refused,  preferring  to 
remain  idle  rather  than  work  with  him.  Some  days  since,  six  of  the"  body-men  waylaid  the 

man  whom  I had  discharged,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  one  of  them,  a cabinet-maker 

who  never  works,  but  is  employed  by  the  body  as  a bully— threatened  to  stab  him,  " so  help 
him  God, 1 if  he  dared  go  into  my  work  again.  The  man,  suspecting  somethin*  of  the 
kind  might  happen,  was  prepared  with  pistols,  and  told  them,  if  any  one  of  them  attempted 
to  molest  him,  ho  would  shoot  him,  and  that  he  would  not  be  deterred  from  working  for  me. 
and  he  is  at  this  day  in  my  employ.  ° 

I consider,  from  the  turn-out  of  the  three  men,  and  their  leaving  their  work  unfinished,  I 
have  lost  the  taking  of  £140;  and  I have  been  obliged  to  refuse  orders,  as  I knew  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  I should  be  able  to  complete  them  in  time.  3 

The  landlord  of  the  house  where  the  six  men  lodge  told  one  of  my  men  that  three  or  four 
of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the  masters,  were  marked  out,  and  would  get  slated;  and  that  one 
master  would  have  been  beat  last  winter,  if  he  had  not  kept  within,  in  the  evenings. 

There  is  at  this  moment  scarcely  an  upholsterer  at  work  in  Dublin.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  if  they  chose  to  accept  it,  but  they  will  not  work  under  certain  prices,  or  with  any  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Union. 

Married  men  out  of  employ  receive  from  the  fund  15*.  a-week ; single  men,  10*.  and  11*. 

I have  a deal  of  work  by  me  now  unfinished — amongst  the  rest,  three  dozen  of  very  superior 
chairs.  A gentleman  who  had  ordered  one  dozen  of  them  this  morning  sent  30  miles  for 
them.  I have  not  been  able  to  complete  them,  in  consequence  of  the  men  refusing  to  finish 
them,  at  any  price,  so  long  as  I continue  the  person  in  my  employ  who  was  threatened  by  the 
six  body-men. 
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Upholsterers, 

Master. 


Upholsterer, 

Master. 


Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  till  1815,  the  combinators  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  Woollen 

control  their  masters  in  the  direction,  management,  and  fabrication  of  the  different  articles  in  Manufacturer, 

their  trades,  as  well  as  to  enhance  their  wages.  . About  1811  we  commenced  business;  Master, 

our  principal  workmen  were  English;  their  wages  were  considerably  higher  at  that  — — — — 
time  than  in  England.  As  wages  began  to  get  lower,  we  employed  more  Irish.  This 
brought  us  into  collision  with  our  men  twice.  The  men,  after  a very  short  time,  became 
satisfied  with  the  reduction.  Our  next  difficulty  was  in  1822,  when  the  men  left  work  for 
five  or  six  weeks : it  was  at  last  a drawn  battle — both  gave  way.  Since  1822  we  have  had  no 
dispute.  In  times  of  distress  many  masters  will  take  advantage,  and  grind  the  men  to  the 
lowest  state  of  destitution.  A vast  deal  depends  on  the  conciliatory  manners  of  the  masters. 

A master  manufacturer  paying  seven  or  eight  shillings  a-week  to  his  men  has  compelled 
them  to  pay  2*.  6 d.  a-week  for  a room,  although  he  had  not  one  for  them.  By  adhering  to 
this  shameful  custom  the  master  raises  a considerable  sum  in  part  of  his  own  rent : the  prac- 
tice is  at  this  moment  carried  on.  Many  masters  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  truck-shoj)s,  and  thus  again  take  advantage  of  the  men. 

About  60  or  70  women  and  children  are  constantly  employed  by  us.  Where  power  is  used, 
women  and  children  are  of  course  not  so  much  wanted.  Women  or  children  have  never 
been  driven  out  of  our  trade  except  from  this  cause. 

The  protecting  duties  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the  woollen  trade. 

The  effect  was  to  secure  the  manufacturers  a monopoly  in  the  home  market,  which  gave 
them  security  for  a certain  time,  and  certain  profits  to  a limited  trade,  which  they  considered 
sufficiently  remunerative,  and  looked  no  farther. 

The  workmen  obtained  power  and  influence  from  knowing  this,  which  power  they  have 
frequently  exercised  in  controlling  their  masters  in  the  manufacturing  of  their  goods,  and  in 
enforcing  exorbitant  wages. 

Although  machinery  is  now  used,  the  expense  is  greater  than  by  the  old  system,  when,  we 
used  to  calculate  on  10  per  cent,  profit , but  now  nothing. 

G GG  2 
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Master. 


Woollen 
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Master. 


A Master, 
Formerly  Woollen 
Manufacturer. 


Woollen 
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Masters. 
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In  1811  men  were  paid  28  s.  weekly,  now  16.f. ; women  and  children  the  same  as  in  1811. 
The  difference  has  been  in  the  men  only,  in  spinning  and  weaving.  The  foremen  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  have  the  same  wages  as  formerly. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  time  when  the  protecting  duties  were  first  in  operation,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  machinery  was  first  introduced  in  spinning  and  carding  wool,  and  which  was 
rapidly  made  available  in  England,  but  to  which  the  Irish  manufacturer  had  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  the  same  extent. ; by  which  means  a great  advantage  was  got  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers in  woollen  and  worsted,  so  much  so  that  the  exportation  of  worsted  from  unspun 
yarn  from  Ireland  rapidly  declined  to  the  extent  of  two  millions  of  pounds’  weight  annually  till 
the  year  1800,  when  it  almost  totally  ceased.  From  about  1802  the  importation  of  English 
worsted  rapidly  increased. 

Questions  at  the  houses-of-call,  and  of  master  manufacturers,  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  price 
of  provisions,  should  be  asked  now , five  'years  and  ten  years  back. 

The  laws  of  the  combinators  are  enforced  by  murder. 

In  many  trades, — hosiery,  tailoring,  stocking-making,  &c., — females  are  excluded  by  the 
regulations  of  the  combinators : hosiery  particularly ; not  one  woman  is  now  at  work  in  that 
trade.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations  this  manufacture  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Very  little  employment  for  women  and  children  will  be  found  until  the  combination  laws  are 
upset. 

An  agricultural  labourer  gets  6 d.  a-day  only — a third  of  what  is  paid  in  England ; but  the 
Irish  labourer  does  not  do  so  much  work  by  a fourth. 

If  women  and  children  could  be  employed  in  different  trades,  it  would  very  much  help  the 
agricultural  labourers  by  relieving  them  of  some  of  their  children,  and  be  the  means  of 
improving  their  indolent  habits. 

The  ship-building,  hosiery,  and  clothing  businesses  have  all  declined,  and  nearly  left  the 
place.  Some  few  years  since,  a shoemaker  in  Westmoreland-street  had  a contract  for  making 
shoes  for  two  regiments  : he  purchased  Irish  leather.  The  men  turned  out  for  higher  wages, 
thinking  they  had  driven  him  into  a corner ; he,  however,  disappointed  them  by  sending  the 
leather  over  to  Bristol,  and  got  the  shoes  made  there. 

If  two  lads  are  apprenticed  to  the  same  trade,  one  perhaps  learns  as  much  in  two  years 
as  the  other  in  seven ; nevertheless,  in  case  of  accidents — such  as  the  master’s  death — and  the 
clever  one  does  not  complete  his  time,  he  will  find  great  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  work, 
although  lie  knows  his  trade  perfectly,  and,  at  all  events,  will  be  limited  to  the  same  wages  as 
the  one  who  serves  out  his  whole  time,  and  knows  little  of  his  trade  at  last. 

A great  deal  of  the  misery  here  is  owing  to  the  treatment  of  servants  by  their  masters. 

Twenty  years  before  the  Union,  fine  cloth  was  made  here  in  considerable  quantities;  but, 
from  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  skill  in  England,  we  were  soon  undersold  in  this 
market ; this  trade  gradually  decreased  till  1790,  when  it  entirely  ceased.  Previous  to  1800, 
there  were  no  factories  here ; the  work  was  entirely  done  by  the  chamber-journeymen  at  their 
own  houses,  and  by  whom  the  masters  were  constantly  plundered  to  a great  extent. 

In  1801  all  the  improvements  in  machinery,  which  were  generally  about  being  made,  were 
counteracted  by  the  combinations  of  the  men. 

In  1813  I went  to  Leeds,  and  purchased  coarse  cloths  and  coatings  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  manufactured  here,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  8 \d.  per  yard  on  a yard  of  3s.  value, 
and  other  expenses.  The  reason  was  the  high  price  of  labour  here  ; and  at  this  time  we  had 
every  kind  of  machinery  here,  the  same  as  in  England.  Here  the  labour  was  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture ; in  England  a third. 

The  protecting  duties  enabled  the  men  to  set  what  price  they  pleased  on  their  labour,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  woollen  trade. 

There  is  no  foreign  trade  here.  No  one  would  ever  come  from  England  to  buy  £200  or  £300 
worth  of  goods  here,  although  he  might  get  them  a trifle  cheaper,  owing  to  the  very  great 
assortment  he  would  meet  with  in  Manchester,  &c.  Dublin  has  suffered  much  since  steam- 
vessels  have  been  established.  It  was  formerly  the  dep6t  for  every  town  in  Ireland ; but  now 
every  large  town  in  Ireland  has  drawn,  by  degrees,  a great  proportion  of  the  trade  away  from  it. 

In  1812  we  had  an  unusual  demand  for  supplying  the  yeomanry  corps,  and  were  obliged  to 
employ  double  the  usual  number  of  hands.  There  was  a particular  kind  of  white  cloth  which 
we  could  not  manufacture,  and  which  we  always  had  from  England.  On  this  occasion  the 
men  took  it  into  their  heads  to  object,  and  insisted  that  none  should  be  brought  into  the  house, 
nor  should  any  be  used,  but  what  was  made  in  Ireland.  Through  the  assistance  of  a friend 
(unknown  to  the  men)  I contrived  to  get  my  order  completed.  They  dressed  up  a figure  of 
straw,  and  hung  it  on  the  lamp-post  just  under  my  window,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  a mercy 
the  whole  premises  were  not  burnt,  down. 


The  stuff  and  serge  trade  was  flourishing  till  1800.  From  1800  to  1803  the  wool-combing 
declined,  owing  to  the  spinning  machinery  being'  introduced  in  England,  and  our  want  of 
capital  to  get  up  frames,  and  cotton  coming  into  use.  Till  1803  vast  quantities  of  bay-yarn 
were  exported;  but,  from  the  advantages  of  machinery  in  England  over  us,  it  could  not  be 
continued.  From  that  time  we  have  regularly  imported  worsted  yarn. 

In  1813  the  cloth  business  began  to  fall  off,  and  we  then  exported  large  quantities  of  long 
wool,  and  still  continue  to  do  so.  We  manufactured  a sufficient  quantity  of  coarse  stuffs  for 
our  own  consumption;  but  from  1803,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  stuffe 
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were  no  longer  worn,  and  great  numbers  of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
weaving,  of  course,  also  declined.  England  having  had  the  start  of  machinery,  and  our  want  of 
capital  to  follow  her,  have  been  the  real  causes  of  the  destruction  of  this  trade,  by  her  being 
enabled  to  undersell  us. 

In  1814,  factories  for  stuff,  on  the  new  system  of  machinery,  first  commenced.  Two  chil- 
dren will  now  do  as  much  in  spinning  as  100  women  could  do  by  hand.  There  are  three 
factories  now  going,  each  having  about  15  looms.  The  stuff-weavers  do  not  now  earn  more 
than  5.?.  a-week,  working  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  There  are  about  40,  but 
not  half  employed.  Up  to  1815  some  very  fine  cloths  were  made  here,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  If  the  contracts  for  the  army,  police,  and  public  offices  were  given  to  Ireland,  they 
would  afford  employment  to  an  immense  number  who  are  now  in  the  most  distressed  state. 

The  long  credit  of  six  months,  given  in  England,  is  the  reason  why  many  articles  are  not 
given  here.  One  of  the  witnesses  is  now  the  only  flannel-finisher,  and  another  the  only 
flannel-weaver,  left  in  Ireland.  The  machinery  for  making  flannel  in  England  entirely 
destroyed  the  trade  here,  as  we  had  nothing  but  hand-looms. 

An  individual  at  Celbridgc  is  now  erecting  a power-loom  for  weaving,  by  which  means  a 
girl  will  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  six  men,  and  will  thus  entirely  destroy  the  trade  of 
one  of  the  witnesses.  The  individual  in  question  will  be  able  to  get  as  much  work  done  for 
2s.  as  would  cost  the  witness  18s. 

For  the  best  flannel  the  witness  makes  he  gets  a s hilling  tand  a farthing  per  yard  (the 
latter  is  all  his  profit ) ; and  the  retail  shopkeeper,  to  whom  he  sells  it,  often  gets  as  much  as 
5 d.  per  yard  profit  on  it. 


Evidence  on 
Combination. 

Dublin. 

Francis  Diegans, Esq. 
D.  G.  Lub£,  Esq. 

Woollen 
Staplers,  &c.. 
Masters. 
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Cabinet-Makers. 


1.  In  1814,300;  1824,320;  1834,  340. 


1814  >11  employed ; 1824,  and,  —half  out  of  w»k:  1834,  30  oulof  „„k,  od 


~sTla  1814,  £1.  16s.;  1824,  £1.  5s. ; 1834.  IGa.  6,4 

Xsincc  1816  there  have  been  great  fluctuation  in  the  trade,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  no  steady  employment 

5.  From  the  growth  of  apprentices  and  the  influx  of  strangers  there  is  e-enerallv  „ i T7 — : — : 

absentees  to  the  British  metropolis.  b K 3 a redundancy  of  hands,  and  from  the  transfer  of  trade  by  the 

fi  We  have  no  trade  fund  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  lint  a’  subscrintion  U f™ li ^~7~ 

assist  them  in  going  to  England,  or  in  emigrating  to  America  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  f q ly  ralsed  "noa2st  those  who  are  in  work  to 

7.  There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a body  in  our  trade;  340  now  belong  to  it. 


9.  Only  .1*  ot  wl,o  oro  »o,kioB  nk  prioo,-  Ih.'olh,,,  t»„d  it  lo  1,  Uuir  to  Joio  tho  tally! 

,0  '“h  0,h'"  ftm"  “'a  •«"»  * from 

11.  See  Rules.  — _ 


12.  Notone-third  of  the  nr 


b paid  according  to  the  Book  of  Prices,  which  contains  500  pages  of  largo  quarto. 


13.  See  the  Evidence  of  tho  Cabinet-makers. 


14.  By  a weekty  contribution  from  those  who  are  in  work. 


15.  None. 


16.  No  machinery  w 


emid'nvJd  nh^l(rr,!<1UeL  t,y  cbeeu  iu'"»la,tci1  with  Frcnc>>  and  German  work,  and  one  branch  of  our  trade,  nianofort 
employed  a great  number  of  men  at  high  wages,  is  now,  owing  to  the  importation  of  English  work,  totally  annSed. 

IS.  In  1814  a casual  rencontre  tookplaco  with  a few  newly-arrived  colts ; nothing  since. 


trade,  pianoforte-making,  which  formerly 
lallv  annihilated. 


19.  Nearly  every  o 


worse  fff  fvme  ,11ustauc‘'s  tllQ,  Reneral  object  is  to  prevent  a reduction,  which  has  i 
worse  off  than  the  common  labourers. 


e measure  been  effected,  otherwise  the  operatives  would  be 


21.  One  shilling. 


22.  At  No.  G,  Swift’s  Row,  a 


week,  from  eight  to  eleven ; numbers  very  uncertain. 


23.  Somewhat  moru  than  one-third. 


24.  None. 


- Food,  1*.  4d,  per  day,  or  9a.  4d,  per  week ; lodging  and  washing,  2a.  Gil. ; clothes,  la. 
28-  Very  few  have  any  surplus  loft. 


Very  few,  and  those  few  have  been  enabled  to  do  so  from  the  savings  of  better  ti 
• Several. 


Flrea  a man  is  out  of  work  he  must  either  contract  debts  or  starve. 
2-  Generally  on  Saturday  night,  5 


n money,  at  the  offices  of  their  respective  employers. 
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Carpenters. 


1.  About  the  same  number  now  (700)  as  in  1814  and  1824,  but  not  more  than  500  in  constant  work. 


2.  About  one-third  were  unemployed  during  the  years  1814  and  1824  j now  nearly  two  hundred. 


».  In  1814,  £1.  lOr. ; 1824,  £1.  St.;  1834, £1.  8s. 


4.  From  the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  May  trade  is  always  very  d ul). 


a.  Neither  to  redundancy  of  hands  nor  the  transfer  of  trade,  but  to  a general  depression  in  every  trade. 


6.  Some  few  from  savings,  others  from  a trade  fund,  others  emigrate  j some  work  at  their  own  hands,  and  sell  the  goods  they  make  at  anv  nrirn 
lev-  can  obtain.  J 1 


7 .  There  is  a body,  to  whichnearly  all  the  joumeymenbelong. 


8.  The  body  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  trade. 


9.  About  150. 


10.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  create  a fund  for  their  own  protection,  and  to  prevent  persons  from  being  employed  who  have  not  served  seven 
years ; and  the  effect  proposed  has  in  a great  measure  been  attained. 


11. 


12.  There  is  no  book  of  trade  prices. 


rereJ  1rirteveial  tur  ^^ase  of  wages  when  provisions  hare  risen,  but  no 

rency  took  place : the  men  were  then  out  for  a considerable  time,  but  were  at  last  compelled  to  give 


• .since  ISL'ti,  when  the  change  iu  the  cur. 
lay  to  the  masters. 


14.  F.,  Iht  Haul,  and  Horn  the,  „to  ami™,!  nlniUac  fa  tkclr  aupjort. 

15.  I never  knew  of  any.  ~ 


16.  I do  not  know  that  it  has. 


17.  No. 


18.  Noneof  any  consequence. 


19.  Tes. 


20.  I think  it  has. 


21.  Ti,  „il y UMp&m  kffa.ndl,  . p„D„  h,  mml,y  ^ 


22.  Ai  Dillon's,  on  S-»  Hill,  ok,  . ™ki  „ „„y  „ »„  „lte>i . 1>lf  put  m ^ 

23.  About  half.  - 


24.  None. 


25.  Feryfew. 


26.  Very  seldom.  " 1 ' 

27.  Lodging,  2*.  6 J.  i&et  and  waahing,  Id*.  6<f.  Can  say  nothing  about  clothes. 

28.  Some  few  by  their  savings  have  been  enabled  to  build  some  small  houses.  ~ 

29.  A good  many.  ~ — — 

30.  Nearly  all  the  masters  were  operaiives.  ' 

31.  Not  much.  " ‘ — 

3~  0n  Saturday  evenings,  in  money,  at  the  employers’  houses!  ~ ' 
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■■I”  andanly  ““  «•  —»1  «'  0.  rotating  dufc  i. 


2.  All  the  hands  were  well  employed  up  to  the  removal  of  the  protecting  duty;  not  more  tliaa  half  employment  now  for  the  p 


5"  >0£I'  10" -0  ««*.»*  ,iU  J823  , 1834, 

4.  No  steady  employment.  Periodical  depression  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  " ~ 


5.  Hands,  although/rm,  redundant.  To  the  transfer  of  trade  to  England  by  absentees,  and  removal  oftlie  protecting  duty. 


le6mSsetolmi’gr2'e,nalCe  “7  BO,VlnB*’  "01 thM0  fund  to  US3’3t  tho8u  out  of  work,  who  subsist  on  occasional  charity,  lew  can  accomplish' 


7.  There  is  a small  body  of  12  or  13,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  men. 
S.  The  trade  is  so  depressed  no  distinction  is  now  made. 


9.  The  only  connexion  is  with  the  glovers  in  Cork. 


10.  To  relieve  those  on  the  tramp,  who  have  beep  saved  from  actual  beggary  and  destitution. 


11.  There  are  no  rules  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade. 


12.  None  printed.  Cutters,  fr< 
per  dozen  pair  for  women’s  gloves 


13.  None  within  the  last  eighteen 
the  masters  yielded. 


twenty  jun,  wtathm  ma  n ginra!  .trikn  m loonguna  ot  v.s„  Id..  „ j,„a,  „j  t„ 


14.  For  the  short  period  of  the  tuen-out  they  needed  none. 


15.  None. 

16.  There  never  was  any  machinery  introduced  into  this  country. 


17.  From  1823,  to  the  almost  exclusion  oftlie  home  trade  ; all  haberdashers  are  now  retailers  of  English  gloves. 


18.  None. 


19.  No. 


20.  In  the  instance  stated  it  did  recovor  the  original  amount,  but  r.o  improvement. 


21.  The  subscription  2d.  per  week. 


4rf2ekchf  FltZpatriCk’S  r“bhC  h°Uae’  Moore  Street,  every  Saturday  night,  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock.  About  10  or  12,  and  spend  from  2d.  to 

23.  About  five-sixths  of  the  entire.  “ — ~ 

24.  Occasionally.  — - 


25. 


cult  to  say.  1 ood  sometimes  Oj.  n weclc  j lodgings  wretched ; clothes  tcarcehj  any. 


28.  Of  course 


h Not  one. 


30.  Some  did,  but  were  not  able  to  get  beyond  labouring  with  their  own  hands. 


31.  They  are  obliged  to  do  so  when  they  can  getcredit. 


Saturday  evenings,  -mostly  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  shops,  and  in  money. 
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Hatters. 


1.  In  1814,  about  230 ; 1824,  200 ; 1834,  100.  Tlie  decrease  was  occasioned  by  importation,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  protecting  duties. 


2.  None  are  unemployed,  for,  when  they  cannot  obtain  work  here,  they  go  on  the  tramp,  and  receive  Is.  4d.  a day  from  the  fund,  except  about 
twelve  men,  who  are  superannuated. 


3.  In  1814,  £1.  7*.;  1824,  £2  ; 1834,  £1.  7s.,  when  fully  employed. 


4.  From  the  latter  end  of  August  until  the  beginning  of  February  the  trade  is  always  depressed. 


5.  Redundancy  of  hands  and  importation. 


'6,  See  answer  to  No.  2. 


7.  There  is  a body  here  which  is  connected  with  other  bodies  in  England  aud  Scotland,  and  to  which  all  the-yourneymeu  belong. 


8.  Confined  to  the  particular  trade. 


9.  None. 


10.  To  establish  a fund  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  looking  for  employment,  and  to  obtain  a remunerative  price  for  labour,  which  object  has 
not  at  present  been  attained.  J 


11. 


12.  There  is  no  book  of  trade’s  prices. 


13.  Repeated;  in  1823  and  1824,  to  prevent  a reduction  of  wages,  which  the  masters  threatened,  and  the  men  succeeded;  in  1826,  ir 
quence  of  the  change  in  the  currency,  when  a compromise  took  place.  ’ . 


14.  By  subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland. 


15.  None. 


16.  None  has  ever  been  used. 


17.  Certainly. 


- 18.  None. 


19.  None. 

-20.  Wages  have  kept  their  ground  in  consequence. 


-21.  The  average  throughout  the  year  about  Is  6d  both  for  a general  and  a local  fund,  from  which,  at  the  weekly  meetings,  a small  s< 
taken,  and  spent  in  liquor,  to  remunerate  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  his  room.  1 b 

22.  At  a public  house,  30,  Essex  Street,  from  eight  to  eleven  every  Monday  evening ; few  attend  besides  the  acting  stewards. 

•23.  About  four-fifths  are  married. 


24.  Many  women  and  children  are  employed,  but  not  always  those  of  the  families  of  the  workmen. 


>.  About  a fifth,  who,  consequently,  must  neglect  their  work. 


26.  Occasionally  inconvenienced. 

27.  Bodging,  3s.;  clothes  and  washing,  3*. ; diet,  12s. 

28.  That  depends  on  the  habits  of  the  individual. 

29.  We  know  of  none.  r 

30.  Few  of  late  years  have  attempted  it,  and  those  have  all  failed. 

31.  Generally  at  the  public  houses. 

32.  Early  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  in  money,  at  the  employer’*. 
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Rope  and  Twine  Makers. 


1 In  1814  about  100  journeymen  and  30  apprentices,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  much  the  same. 


o la  1814,  fidl  employ  and  over-hour  work  in  tire  black-rope  making ; 1824,  several  idle ; 1834,  ten  or  twelve. 


3.  In  1814,  from  £1.  5,.to£l.  15s.  piece-work;  weekly  wages,  £1.  Is.;  64.  per  hour  over-work. 
1334,  all  piece-workers  in  black-rope  making  18s,  94.  per  week;  twine-making,  from  £1  to  £1.  10s., 


In  1824,  wages  reduced  about  20  per  cent. : 
working  fiftceu  hours  daily. 


4.  Employment  tolerably  steady.  Much  lost  time  in  the  twine-making  from  wet  weather.  Depression  during  the  summer  months. 


5.  The  rope  branch  experienced  a serious  decline  from  the  Tailing  off  in  the  ship-building,  ami  by  the  introduction  of  chain  riggim*,  and  from 
the  removal  of  Revenue  work.  bb  h’ 


6.  There  is  no  fund  in  the  trade  to  support  those  out  of  employment,  nor  have  they  any  savings ; the  trade  make  u small  allow 
at  of  work  to  hear  the  expenses  of  travelling,  on  condition  of  thuir  not  returning  for  six  months,  under  penalty  of  refunding  the  bum  mfvaneedT~ 


llowunco  to  those 


7.  There  is  a body,  to  which  about  30  at  present  belong. 


8.  The  majority  of  the  hands  may  be  so  culled,  most  of  them  working  below  the  established  rates. 


9.  Confined  to  the  particular  trade,  but  about  to  join  the  Consolidated  Trades’  Union. 


10.  To  keep  up  a fair  rate  of  wages,  which  has  been  pretty  fairly  attained,  and  to  regulate  about  thu  taking  of  apprentices. 


11.  There  are  no  printed  or  written  rules;  a committee  meet  from  timo  to  time  to  regulate  affairs;  their  awards  uro  e„rnr,-M,l  T 

refusing  to  work  with  any  refractory  member  ; and  they  allow  one  apprentice  for  each  two  men  employed,  and  he  nuTt  ^tlm  so^ofT 


13.  About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a general  strike  for  higher  wages.  The  mon  were  out  for  seventeen  weeks  and  fiTT” 

coimmtt  ed  to  Nawmt.  for  cornbrnoticu.  The  men,  1, ovine  railed  in  thoir  obiecl,  return.!  to  theic  work  ntilio  „1.I price,  Ttare”™  Wn  ii 
merablc  portal  shakes  to  resist  the  oppressive  comlnct  of  tire  misters,  particularly  an  uumt  prudiet  of  some  emnlevers  stormin. 

1 soret  7t"  “.'.fed1™  Sfreem  ' l0iB“’B‘'  f“”  1“  ’“l'  ”>  »•«>>  U 0d„  .»d  » "3g 


14.  Each  n 


is  allowed,  at  first,  8*.  a week  from  the  fund,  but  this  became  less  and  less  each  week,  until  at  last  it 


was  reduced  to  64.  and  84. 


16.  No. 


17.  Not  generally  .ince  Hr.  Sodby  was  appointed  Secretary  to  tbs  ifosbodice  i the  brine  tlrere  used  has  been  imported  from  bugland. 

18.  None  whatever.  ' 


19.  New  sets  of  hands  have  been  got  in  at  times  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  at  lower  wages.  ’ 
-0.  It  has  not  improved  them,  but  it  is  considered  to  havo  kept  up  a standard. 

21.  The  weekly  subreriptbm  ynri.s  from'u  to  3...  and  from  U.  t.  04  a maU,  spent  in 


411™  wSfovCk.  G“to'  •"*  S”4*!-!  *“>  1"  f"«'  o'clock  j 2U  „lu,Uy  rttc^. 

2d-  Principally  married  men ; very  few  single.  ’ " ~ ~ : 

24.  None  whatever.  ' ~ 


weekly 


27.  Lodgings  from  Is.  84.  to  2x. ; diet,  10,.  64.;  washiog  and  clothes,  2,.  64.  to  3,. 


Ouly  two  known  instances  ; oue  man,  who  is  a foreman,  and  tho  other  is  in  constant  employment. 


i '^le  above  two  may  have. 

3o-~Pour~[^  five. 


■:  of  emPloy  other  means  of  existing. 


m money,  and  at  the^opl6.  emplo7ers  Pay  on  Saturday  morning t,  others  not  till  very  late  on  Saturday  nights,  often  at  eleven  o’clock  j all  are  paid 
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Saddlers. 


1.  In  1814,  200;  1S24, 150;  1834,110. 


2.  In  1814,  none  unemployed;  1824,  about  12 ; 1834,6. 


3.  In  1814,  £1.  Hi.  Cd. ; 1824,  £1.  6s.  ; 1834,  £1.  Gi.,  when  fully  employed. 


4.  Depression  always  for  four  or  five  months  during  the  winter. 


5.  Not  to  the  redundancy  of  hands,  nor  to  the  transfer  of  the  trade  to  any  other  quarter,  hut  from  a general  depression  in  every  other  trade. 


G.  Those  who  are  unemployed  are  supported  from  a private  fund  of  those  who  are  in  employ. 


7.  There  is  a body  of  the  trade,  to  which  70  or  80  belong. 


8.  Confined  to  our  particular  trade;  r 


10.  The  object  is  to  provide  for  the  sick,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  ; and  the  effect  proposed  has  been  obtained. 


man  leaves  his  work  unfinished,  or  his  employment  in  debt,  the  body  make  it  good  from  their  fund,  and  hold  him  accountable ; and  he 
d to  repay  them  or  quit  the  body. 


13.  There  has  been  no  strike  since  1825,  when  the  masters  wished  to  reduce  the  wages.  The  men  turned  out  for  about  a month the  masters 
gave  way,  and  continued  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 


14.  By  raising  muney  in  every  possible  way  they  conld  devise. 

15.  None  whatever,  except  in  the  caseofone.  [See  Saddlers’  Examinations.] 


16.  No.  “ 

adersdl^he^ra^dei^t^^marlret011  PUrChaSe  materials  in  Eng^nd,  and  have  goods  made  up  hne  at  a cheap  rate  by  colts,  and  consequently 

18.  None  of  any  consequence. 


19.  None. 


20.  Not  to  improve  wages. 


21.  The  weekly  subscription  is  1»- 


IWIg,mS,b  h“”  “ C"k  * m°“h'  l*yi  f"  * I”*  °f  <■>“>  “S*1  <"  »1«™  i»  tl»  «™»Bi  «l»»t  4» 

23.  About  two-thirds. 

24.  None.  " 


25.  ALont  ..►f.unh ; »h„,  OKubMU,  «Bl,d  tt.i,  .o.k  n ik,  at.nt  »f  tro  ,„d  .orariim,,  t„„  d.y,  dur'ug  Ih.  ...k. 


26.  Having  a redundancy  of  hands,  they  suffer  little  inconvenience. 


27.  Lodgings,  3». ; clothes,  3s.;  diet,  lOi.Grf. 


28.  Some  will  save,  others  will  not. 


29.  Not  mere  than  half  a dozen. 


30.  Every  master  saddler  in  Dublin  has  been  an  operative. 


31.  Not  to  any  extent. 


32.  Every  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  money,  at  the  master1* 
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QUERIES. 


for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND 

City  of  Dublin — Parish  of  St.  Bridget. — (Pop.  12,543.) 

Rev.  James  Gregory. 

1.  Seven  hundred  houses ; 250  of  the  worst  description,  400  of  a better  kind,  and  50  respectable. 

2.  I think  it  has  increased,  by  reference  to  a later  census. 

3.  From  the  year  1831. 

4.  Eight  new  houses,  on  a small  scale.  Rent  about  £20  per  annum. 


3 d 


5.  Tradesmen. 


7.  Shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  petty  shopkeepers  or  hucksters. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


5,  called  the  Anglesey  Dispensary,  established  in  1830,  supported  by  charity  sermons,  subscription",  and  small  grants  from  the  -rand 
LtablishldTn  fe  °ne  y S‘ln  WOmen'  estabHshed  in  1833  3 one  for  cure  of  eyes,  established  in  1832  ; one  for  scrofulous 


• Pne’  caUed  tha  Anglesey  Dispensary,  established  in  1830,  suppt 
jury  of  the  city.  Three  hospitals : one  for  lying-in  women,  established 
diseases,  established  in  1822. 

18.  The  poorest;  some  few  pay  a certain  sum  for  their  admission  into  one  of  the  hospitals. 


a^7  beddm£  V?  ““S*  of  the  lodging-houses  frequented  bv  the  lower  classes,  except  si 
“g  • he  ventilation  in  general  bad ; and  the  houses  mostly  out  of  repair,  and  very  dirty. 


is  straw  on  the  floor,  and  little  o: 


23.  : “ — 

Thirty-eight  public  houses  and  grocers’  shops  where  spirits  are  retailed. 


25.  Five  pawnbrokers'  shops. 


29.  — 
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4 d SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  II.)  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

City  of  Dublia — Parish  of  St.  Luke. — (Pop.  6,605.) 


Rev.  Arthur  Burroughs. 


1 . Three  hundred  and  ninety-fire,  but  of  which  number  there  are  336  let  out  in  tenements  to  room-keepers,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  poorest 
description. 


2.  The  population  has  rather  decreased  for  the  three  years  last  past. 


4.  No  new  houses  for  last  three  years. 


6.  There  are  in  this  parish  two  silk-trowsters,  who  employ  in  their  establishments  a number  of  young  females ; one  establishment  is  in  a very 
flourishing  way.  Every  trade  is  in  a depressed  state. 


7.  The  occupations  that  offer  in  a large  city. 


8.  Women  are  employed  in  silk-winding,  silk-frowsting,  charing,  needlework,  &c. 


9.  Several  children  are  employed  at  silk-trowsting,  from  10  years  old  and  upwards ; some  at  silk-winding,  8cc. 


10.  A silk-weaver  in  employ,  in  the  poorest  branch  of  his  business,  might,  with  his  family  such  as  above,  earn  about  18».  per  week ; a cotton- 
weaver  about  15».  per  week. 


11,  Usually  in  money. 


12.  Potatoes,  flummery,  stirabout,  Sc.,  and  sometimes  legs  of  beef  and  coarse  pieces  of  pork. 


13.  Alteration  has  taken  place  for  the  worse,  in  every  respect,  since  about  the  year  1817,  at  which  period  the  weaving  business  began  to 
decline. 


14.  No. 


15.  No  savings'  bank ; there  are  several  small  benefit  societies  formed  among  the  poor  tradesmen : none  of  them  very  prosperous. 


16.  Working  tradesmen  are  generally  more  sober  and  industrious  than  the  unemployed. 


17.  There  is  a lying-in  hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  established  about  the  year  1826  ; a widows’  alms-house,  in  whioh 
15  Protestant  widows  reside,  established  1833,  and  supported  by  collections  in  church,  &c. 


18.  Persons  in  trading  class  of  society,  and  those  below  them. 


19.  No. 


21.  The  larger  number  of  houses  are  let  oat  to  room-keepers,  in  whose  roams  are  sometimes  two,  three,  four,  or  five  families;  from  two  to  four 
persons,  on  an  average,  may  be  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  family. 


22.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  very  miserable  in  most  cases;  and  ventilation  and  repairs  of  houses  generally  had. 


23.  Several  back  yards  are  very  filthy,  for  want  of  sewers  and  other  means  of  cleanliness ; the  street  sewers,  and  streets  which  fall  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Paving  Board,  are  generally  kept  clean. 

24.  Eleven. 


25.  Two. 


26.  The  poorest  class. 


27.  Number  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  several  in  the  weaving  department  have  left  Ireland. 


28.  Principally  to  England. 

29.  Some  may  have  received  a small  sura  raised  by  private  subscription. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 
City  of  Dublin  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Donnybrook. — (Pop.  10,394.) 


Rev.  Charles  Finn, 


1.  I have  no  means  of  making  an  exact  calculation  of  the  number  of  houses  • it  T~  7 : 

of  the  collectors  of  grand  jury  cusu  and  parochial  taxes;  the  houses  (except  in  Rin^n^anTLsh^L^nT,^  ^ an  "nspection  of  the  hooks 
poor)  are  of  a good  description  ; those  winch  are  now  building  in  Uppe\  BaLgot-sheXrf  fitt  JSSS  ES**!1**  thfS 

2.  The  population  has  been  on  the  increase  for  a considerable  number  of  years.  ~ — 

3.  The  chief  increase  has  taken  place  within  these  10  or  15  years!  ~ ~ — — 


4.  Forty  or  fifty  houses  have  boon  built  in  Upper  Baggot-street  within  the  lost  three  years ; perhans  the  same  w ;n  

few  cottages  and  some  smaller  liouHos : tho  now  houses,  in  general,  arc  only  fit  for  wealthy  ™»V.  , Mime  number  m other  parts,  besides  a 

the  poorer  classes,  are  much  more  comfortable  than  those  tlwv  have  replaced  1 The  aver  rmJ  |”n*Ue*  h°uses>  whlch  have  lteen  built  for 
is  about  £52.  10s.  a-y-ar,  with  a fine;  that  of  the  smaller  houses  Imlcottng' s W12 tfflO al£?  C1  Bm  inr»™ed) 


fo5kSehc^s=ti0n  °f  h°U8C8  “*  0CCUpiC,l  ^ llcraul13  apparently  affluent;  in  general,  all  the  new  houses  are  occupied  by  people  in 


Ship  carpenters:  these  have  boon  established  a great  number  SyeaTl  believe  SeS'ptW  pm^erouT'1  8°me 

7.  Their  employment  is  uncertain,— in  various  kinds  of  labour,  as  they  may  be  wanting.  ' 


8.  Soo*  «.=»•„  Bal  at  th,  cotta.  facte,  i.  Spi»inE,  Sc.  *c. , f,m  Itaht...  „4  Bhg„4  ^ 

S.  Children  al.o  get  capioynrottt  at  My',  facto,,  in  BcUVWdgc,  cpi.nb,,  ci.ttag  in  K 12  13  „„  

10.  I am  informed  that  the  earnings  of  a family  of  that  dcscrintion  uven  In  f„ll  ,,  7 — 

the  case  of  an  artist,  or  regular  tradesman,  it  surely  would  be  more.  ’ 1 y j wo  not  amount  to  more  than  £1  a-weekj  ii 


11.  Always  paid  in 


12.  The  labourers  chiefly  on  potatoes,  seldom  flesh  moat  n 
which  often  is,  iudecd,  the  case)  live  better. 


■o  than  once  a-week ; tho  working  tradesmen  (except  when  nddicled  to  drink. 


of  ,l,aWy'cS;;°£“ LSiSS'Xmtey  "„f  £m  ".IKiipSta  Ktod  mStbShS”'”*'  “d  ■““"'l  “ "* 


15.  There 


7 sources  hut  the  rail-road ; labourers,  however,  from  the  country  are  principally  employed. 


mgs’  bank;  there  may  be  si 


ceptionahle  security,  and?  thereforTnot^ and  “uPP,,r!f(1  fj  private  subscription,  in  which  money  is  lent  o 
circumstances  hs  tbeir^moru  omilent  nnio-bb.mJ  *1  w ed  tlloso  'v  10  apply  i“r,U : tlley  are  Pcrs‘,as  generally  in  employment,  or  in  such 
. Vu,ellbours>  who  go  security  ior  them,  can  safely  trust  to;  but  there  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  really 

great  numbers,  in  a starving  state  in  many  parts  of  the  parish.  3 


indigent  and  destitute  poor,  who  n 


it  when  obtained.’"!  wish  ^could'ann! if  ry  ,hera> ot  d™ire  of  remaining  idle ; they  are  desirous  of  getting  employment,  and  keeping 

many  of  them  certainTy  was™  on*  ^ ?!,  w“*h  they  spend  their  earnings,  too  great  a portion  ofwhicf 

generally  speaking,  however  I think  ♦n.J'u’f  tlio  manifest  injury  or  their  mmds  and  bodies,  and  the  total  neglect  audruia  of  their  families; 
J wevcr, 1 clinic  tradesmen  are  more  sober  and  industrious  than  they  used  to  he. 

there  to,  aim,  aa 

gives  relief  to  a great  many  poor  naonln  ^ “"T  gyairt  ironi  Par  lament,  which  is  extremely  well-conducted,  and 

v*t’  “ ”*■  »■«“  ^ »,  «. 


lY  V”  “fy  “11"  """irtao'e  I he>M»,  th.  Caihollc  ckrgjarca  h.v. 

Imt  ii n r k J ° > lnaeedj  I believe,  hus  any  clergyman  : their  signature  and  recommendation  are  renuin.d  fnr  tl,,.  !,«««!♦„ t e. 


believe,  luis  uny  clergyman;  their  signature  and  recommen¥ati7n’arerequhor^^ 


20.  There  is  P0  house  of  induatiy  in  tho  parish.  “ " 

In  some  houses  there  nre  from  five  to  six  familios;  some  families  contain,  perhaps,  from  six  to  seven  individuals. 


freely,  both  .•  mor,e  wrotchocl  than  the  beds  and  bedding  in  such  houses ; some  have  none  whatever ; 

na  ram ; when  stopped  there  is  no  ventilation ; the  window  is  never  opened. 


t some  the  broken  panes  admit. 


inhabitants  libom  undwr^f?  ®jnB*8nd  or  Irishtown,  nor,  in  general,  sufficientroom  behind  the  houses  to  build  offices;  besides,  the  great  want  the 
it  is  unreason,,  1,1.,  * _ xresn  water  by  pipes  from  the  city,  though,  asl  understand, paying  city  taxes  ; until  these  circumstances  are  changed. 


unreasonable  ^aher  by  P>r0B  from  tbu  e>iy,  though,  asl  understand,  paying  city  taxes  ; until  these  circumstance  are  changed, 

*pect  cieanfinosa.  Some  improvement,  indeed,  has  of  late  taken  pluce,  by  having  the  streets  more  regularly  swept. 


24.  There 


go  to  town  forrth°t.PaWnbr0berS'  slloPs  ’n  tbo  Parish ; the  poor,  however,  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are  pawning  their  things  continually,  but  they 


6 bebweep  20  and  30  licensed  houses,  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  within  the  parish. 


, among  these,  chiefly  the  drunken  and  the  dissolule. 

^ w persons,  scarcely  any,  have  emigrated  from  my  parish  within  the  last  three  years;  the  few  that  did  were  tradesmen. 


'•  I do  not  know  of  a: 


any  assistance  they  received. 
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6d  SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  C.  (Part  II.)  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

City  of  Dublin— Parish  of  St.  Michan. — (Pop.  23,9 18.) 

Rev.  T.  Shore.  _ 

1 One  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four,  several  very  poor  j many  were  once  held  by  respectable  people,  but  are  now  in  a wretched 

condition,  being  let  in  rooms ; at  least  three-fourths  may  now  be  called  poor. 

" o n Ahnnt  1 000  increase  within  the  last  seven  years,  gradually  arising  from  a continual  influx  from  other  parishes ; as  a respectable  family 
quits  St  St’s,  their  house  is  generally  occupied  by  10  or  12  families  oi  poor  room-keepers. 

i 

" 4 4bMt  30.  mostly  small,  fit  for  poor  shops,  generally  built  where  other  houses  had  fallendown.  There  have  been  three  fine  houses  built  m 
Inn’s'quay,  and  two  iu  Mountrath-street : these  ure  worth  £60  per  annum ; the  former  about  £20  or  i-o. 

5.  Hucksters,  publicans,  and  old  clothes  dealers,  except  the  five  good  houses. 

(1  Three  foundries,  two  pin  manufactories,  a few  comb  manufactories:  all  of  ol.l  standing,  and  doing  a good  share  of  business,  principally  by 
orders  from  the  country . % to  prosperity,  that,  to  any  extent,  is  confined  to  the  publ.cans,  who  prevent  the  tradesmen  from  ever  improving 

their  condition.  — ' 

' 7.  Most  of  the  males  are  mere  day  labourers;  there  is  no  regular  employment  for  100  in  the  parish,  except  in  a distillery,  three  breweries,  and 
the  foundries.  — — — 

S.  Non,  «rn»g  a.b,  trait,  fc,  in  tli.  .teat,  and  a voj  •»»  ^ **X  ™»'> 

9.  None,  except  what  is  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  them. 

10.  The  man  (a  labourer)  might  earn  lx.  per  day ; the  wife  3d.  or  4,/.,  by  selling  fish  or  fruit,  or  washing  rooms ; the  children  nothing ; the 
average  amouut  of  employment  is  a small  proportion ; they  subsist  frequently  for  weeks  on  chanty,  and  would  rather  get  1 x.  thus,  than  have  ox.  by 
labouring  for  them. 

11.  I believe  always  in  money. 

12.  Mostly  potatoes ; many  on  starch,  flummery,  and  a small  bit  of  bread;  meat  is  scarcely  known  but  to  the  more  decent  class  of  tradesmen; 
the  majority  would  rather  live  on  potatoes,  and  lay  out  money  on  whiskey  instead  of  meat. 

13.1  think  they  are  now  much  the  same  as  seven  years  ago ; they  feel  that  employment  is  not  certain  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when  they 
earn  a littie  they  eat,  or  rather  drink,  as  far  as  it  goes ; those  who  are  paid  weekly,  five  a little  better  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  while  the  money 
lasts ; when  it  is  out,  and  not  till  then,  they  return  to  work.  j 

14.  None;  schools,  penitentiaries,  and  asylums  have,  by  taking  in  needlework  and  washing,  thrown  a vast  number  of  poor  women  out  of  the 

means  of  support. 

15.  The  savings'  bank  is  but  lately  established ; it  is  not  parochial:  I think  the  middling  classes  contribute  the  great  hulk  of  lodgements.  See 
answer  to  Query  13. 

16.  Far  from  it,  with  a few  exceptions;  they  work  well  enough  while  in  want,  but  will  idle  two  or  three  days  while  any  money  lasts,  and 

most  evenings,  especially  Sunday,  are  spent  in  the  public-house.  — — 

17.  18,  19,  20.  In  reply  to  these  four  queries:  there  are  no  parochial  institutions  in  the  parish,  (except  a few  orphan  schools, 
voluntary  contributions,  and  a widow’s  house,  for  eight  widows,  to  which  the  Sunday  collections  are  applied,)  but  its  poor  have  their 

relief  afforded,  by  the  charitable  institutions,  which  extend  relief  to  the  city  in  general ; as,  the  House  of  Industry,  the  CnantaM  > 

the  Sick  and  Indigent  Koom-keepers’  Society,  and  the  Mendicity  Institution  ; and  Ihose  who  are  active  in  the  work  of  those 

able  to  give  the  best  information  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  general.  To  those  charities,  or  to  casual  bounty,  poor,  unable  to  wort,  na 


21.  Three-fourths  of  the  houses  in  the  parish  are  so  situated ; on  an  average,  there  are  two  or  three  families  in  each  room,  a family  being 
generally  composed  of  four  or  five  individuals,  on  an  average. 

22.  Generally  no  bedding,  but  a handful  of  straw  and  the  clothes  worn  by  day:  very  badly  ventilated,  and  mostly  in  wretched  repair. 


23.  Very  ill  supplied,  and  in  a most  dreadful  state  for  want  of  cleanliness. 

24.  I believe  133 ; but  it  is  impossible  to  be  accurate,  there  is  so  much  alteration  {for  Ike  worse')  by  the  change  made  by  the  new  law 

.subject.  _ 


26.  All  the  poor  frequent  them ; they  often  pawn  an  article  in  the  morning,  trade  during  the  day  on  the  money,  and  release  it  at  nigh  , pa, 

the  interest ; they  serve  a few,  and  ruin  thousands.  

! ^ ..  x.  pjjj  Dieffitii's 

27,  23,  29.  Very  few;  chiefly  pensioners  who  received  the  commuted  allowance,  and  went  to  Canada,  or,  more  genera  y. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  tin  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

City  of  Dublin — -Parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Within. — (Pop.  1,S45.) 


7d 


Rev.  T.  R.  Cradock. 

1.  One  hundred  and  four,  in  which  are  carried  o 

n various  descriptions  of  busiuess,  as  druggists,  linen-drapers,  and  shoemakers,  &c. 

2.  No. 

3.  No  increase. 

4, 5.  No  new  houses  have  been  built. 


6.  No  manufacture ;.  the  shoemakers  appear  most  prosperous. 


7.  Day  labourers,  for  whatever  work  they  can  get. 


S.  None  that  I know  of. 


9.  No  employment  for  them. 


10.  They  are  so  poor  in  my  parish,  I could  not-weU  ascertain  it. 


11.  In  money,  as  far  as  I know. 


12.  A little  tea,  potatoes,  and  herrings;  meat  very  rarely. 


13.  No  alteration. 


16.  Generally  they  are ; there  are,  of  coarse,  exceptions. 


17.  One  Protestant  parochial  school,  founded  in  1765,  supported  by  private  contribution. 


18.  Children  of  poor  Protestants. 


19.  Never  received  any. 


20.  No  such  foundation. 


21.  About  50  houses  in  the  parish  are  let  in  tenements ; in  some  apartments  three  or  four  families  lodge,  in  most  two,  in  all  at  least  seven  or 
right  individuals. 


22.  Very  badly  provided  with  beds,  being  no  more,  in  general,  than  some  straw,  and  scarcely  any  bedding;  in  some  instances  none : ventila- 
tion and  repair  tolerable. 


23,  It  is  well  provided  with  sewers,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  clean. 


24.  Eight 


25.  One. 

26.  The  tradespeople,  and  poor  generally. 


27, 28,  29.  None. 
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CCCC  2 


8i  SUPPLEMENT  io  APPENDIX  C,  (Part  II.)  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 

City  of  Dublin — Deanery  of  St.  Patrick. — (Pop.  2,291.) 

Very  Rev  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

1.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  houses;  viz.,  133  of  the  poorest  description,  13  something  better,  and  five  respectable. 


2, 3.  It  has  not. 


4,  3.  There  have  been  none  built  within  the  last  three  years. 


6.  No  manufacture  established. 


7.  Shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  smiths,  petty  shopkeepers,  or  hucksters. 


S.  Yes,  in  needlework,  selling  clothes,  rags,  or  fruit  in  the  street,  charing,  scouring,  washing  clothes. 


9.  No  employment  for  children. 


10.  No  family  known  of  answering  this  description. 


11.  Yes. 


12.  Bread  and  tea  for  their  breakfast : potatoes  and  herrings,  and  sometimes  bacou,  for  their  dinner. 


13.  There  has  been,  in  many  instances,  an  improvement  in  these  particulars  in  consequence  of  the  establishment,  three  years  since,  of  a 
Dorcas  Institution,  whose  objects  are  to  relieve  by  small  pecuniary  loans,  food,  money,  and  clothes. 


14.  No. 


13.  None  bnt  the  Dorcas  Inslitution  above  mentioned. 


16.  Very  few  of  them  are  so. 


17.  No  hospital  nor  dispensary,  or  charitable  institution,  except  the  above  Dorcas  Association  and  an  almshouse,  containing  11  widows, 
established  at  least  50  years,  and  supported  by  the  collections  made  in  the  cathedral  at  divine  service. 


18.  Aged  and  reduced  persons  incapable  of  earning  their  bread. 


19.  Never. 


20.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  here. 


21.  VTith  the  exception  of  the  five  respectable  houses,  there  is  not  a house  each  room  of  which  does  not  contain  a family. 


22.  Their  beds  are  mostly  straw,  with  sometimes  a blanket,  but  generally  their  clothes : ventilation  not  usually  good ; general  repair  tolerably 
good. 


23.  In  very  good  state  in  these  respects. 


27.  None  are  known  of,  except  one  family,  a saddler  in  good  circumstances. 

23.  To  Canada. 

29.  They  got  assistance,  to  what  amount  is  not  known,  from  some  emigration  society,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND.  9 d 

City  of  Dublin — Parish  of  St  Thomas. — (Pop.  20, SSI.) 


Rev.  Arthur  McGwire. 

1.  Including  large  and  small,  and  also  waste  and  uninhabited,  I should  imagine  about  1,500,  besides  cabins. 


2,  3.  I do  not  imagine  that  the  population  has  increased. 


1.  I cannot  form  any  opinion  of  the  number  of  houses  or  of  their  description,  nor  of  the  average  rents. 


5.  I cannot  say  what  description  of  persons  are  proprietors  of  the  new  houses. 


6.  The  manufactures  established  in  the  parish  are  as  follows:  common  bottle  glass  on  the  North  Wall;  fine  white  and  coloured  glass  plain  and 
cut  in  Marlborough-street ; a vinegar  manufacture  at  the  Circular  Road  near  the  Lotts : I canuot  stare  how  long  they  have  been  established. 
They  all  appear  to  be  in  good  condition. 


7.  Sweeping  the  streets,  filling  the  Lotts  from  the  Ballast-office  vessels,  spreading  small  stones  to  repair  the  streets,  digging  ground,  and 
sawing  timber. 


S.  I do  not  know  of  any  employment  women  are  engaged  in  except  washing  clothes,  scouring  houses,  collectin''  bones  for  the  vitriol  works, 
and  keeping  hucksters’  shops. 


9.  I think  that  there  is  no  employment  for  children. 


1 0.  I cannot  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  average  earnings  of  an  average  family : a labourer  receives  from  9j.  to  12j.  per  week : they  receive 
3d.  per  ton  for  removing  the  stuff  taken  out  of  the  river  to  the  Lotts  with  horses  and  carts,  and  the  men  receive  Id.  a ton  for  removing  the  same 
description  of  stuff  across  the  road  in  wheelbarrows. 


11.  I understand  the  labourers  are  generally  paid  in  money,  and  also  the  working  tradesmen. 


12.  Generally  on  bread  and  milk,  or  beer,  herrings,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  meat. 


13.  I do  not  think  any  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  food,  clothing,  or  habitations. 


14.  I think  not,  except  the  works  of  the  rail-road  to  Kingstown,  in  which  a few  are  employed;  in  general  the  labouring  men  and  masons  em- 
ployed are  countrymen:  if  a Dublin  mason  should  seek  employment  there  he  woidd  be  allowed  to  work  one  dag,  but  if  he  should  continue  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  work  with  the  Dublin  masons  until  he  paid  £5.  as.  to  the  body-men  for  having  worked  at  under  wages,  as  the  masses 
at  the  rail-way  receive  only  £1  per  week. 


15.  There  is  a branch  savings’  bank  in  Lower  Abbey-street,  but  which  will  soon  be  removed  to  Marlborough-street,  where  a new  house  is  nearly 
finished:  I cannot  state  what  prosperity  it  is  in,  hut  fr.m  the  description  of  house  building  I should  suppose  it  must  be  in  a prosperous  state: 
the  contributors  are  servants,  labouring  tradesmen,  and  people  of  the  lower  classes  who  can  save  money. 


16.  I cannot  answer  this  query,  but  I think,  with  some  exceptions,  they  generally  drink  as  much  of  their  earnings  as  they  can. 


17.  There  are  not  any  hospitals  in  the  parish  ; there  is  a parish  dispensary,  open  twice  every  day  in  the  week,  supported  by  an  occasional 
charity  sermon  and  private  subscriptions ; it  has  been  mar.y  years  established ; formerly  it  was  joined  with  St.  Mary's  parish  dispensary : there  is 
an  almshouse  which  holds  12  persons,  but  there  are  20  aged  and  infirm  women  on  the  list,  supported  by  the  money  collected  at  the  sacra- 
ment in  the  church ; these  women  are  Protestants. 

18.  No  hospitals:  those  persons  who  seek  admission  into  the  almshouse,  or  to  he  on  the  list,  are  reduced  housekeepers,  having  been  parishioners, 
who  are  always  preferred  to  any  other  applicant. 

19.  Never  receive  applications  horn  persons  whose  friends  are  able  to  support  them,  because  the  persons  in  the  greatest  distress  and  who  have 
been  housekeepers  are  always  preferred  if  their  characters  should  be  deserving  attention. 


20.  No  house  of  industry  in  the  parish. 


21.  It  would  he  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  without  an  actual  inspection,  which  would  occupy  more  time  than  I could  devote  to  the  inves- 
tigation. 


22.  Those  lodging  houses  are  generally  dirty  and  badly  ventilated,  and  frequently  badly  provided  with  beds  and  bed-clothes ; often  the  clothes 
they  wear  in  the  day  are  made  ose  of  for  a covering  during  the  nighi;  and  I regret  to  state  that  when  blankets  were  distributed  to  them  they 
pawned  them  for  money  to  drink. 


23.  In  general  the  streets  are  tolerably  well  cleaned,  but  there  are  yards  and  dust-holes  which  require  io  he  cleaned  and  emptied. 

24.  So  numerous  that  I cannot  state  the  number  in  the  parish ; they  are  the  ruin  and  destruction  cf  the  poor,  and  from  what  I have  been  alia 
to  collect,  receive  most  of  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes. 

25.  I cannot  state  the  number  of  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

26.  Every  description  of  persons  in  want  of  money,  and  also  those  persons  who  rob  their  masters,  or  who  are  in  combination  with  robbers. 

27.  I do  not  know  the  number  or  description  of  emigrants  who  have  !efc  the  parish  within  the  last  three  year*. 

28.  I have  heard  of  some  haring  gone  to  America. 

29.  I do  not  know ; all  such  assistances  are  not  made  public. 
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1.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-fire  houses,  occupied  chiefly  by  shopkeepers  and  traders ; there  are  27  waste  houses  in  the  parish. 


2.  It  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  764  souls. 


3.  From  1S21  to  the  present  time. 


4 Eight  new  houses.  Rent  from  £70  to  £150. 


5.  Some  are  not  yet  set ; the  remainder  are  occupied  by  very  respectable  shopkeepers. 


6.  We  have  no  factory  in  the  parish,  but  the  shops  give  moderate  employment  to  shoemakers,  tailors,  glovers,  hatters,  weavers,  silversmiths 
watch  and  clock-makers,  cutlers,  printers,  and  makers  of  lace  and  fringe. 


7.  Attending  on  masons,  slaters,  and  builders,  acting  as  porters  and  messengers. 


8.  Many  can't  find  employment : a few  are  occupied  in  shoe-binding,  straw  bonnet-making,  weaving  lace,  ribbons,  and  fringe,  dress-makin<* 
and  plain  needlework,  and  washing.  ' ° 


9.  They  are  employed  as  servants  in  some  families,  from  the  age  of  14  and  upwards,  and  also  at  some  of  the  above  trades. 


10.  From  the  absence  of  any  extensive  factory  in  the  parish,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  earnings  of  a whole  family  would  he. 


11.  They  are  paid  in  money. 


12.  Of  the  sober  and  well-conducted,  some  have  a good  supply  of  flesh  meat  and  comfortable  food,  others  have  but  a small  quantity  ; there 
are  many  who  might  be  comfortable,  but,  through  drunkenness,  they  and  their  families  are  extremely  wretched. 


! ^ There  has  been  no  remarkable  alteration,  except  that  the  facility  of  getting  whiskey  has  greatly  increased  the  misery  of  the  labouring 

14.  No  new  sources  of  employment  have  been  opened,  no  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place,  as  may  be  observed  by  the  answer  to  the 
preceding  query. 


15.  There  are  none  in  the  parish;  but,  in  some  which  are  very  near  to  it,  deposits  are  made  by  a few  of  the  decent  mechanics. 


16.  They  are  not  generally  industrious  and  sober. 


17.  There  are  no  hospitals  or  dispensaries  : a surgeon-apothecary  is  paid  a small  sum  for  the  attendance  on  the  sick  poor.  There  is  an  alms- 
fcouse  where  ei;;ht  widows  obtain  lodging  and  a weekly  allowance,  and  eight  extern  widows  receive  a help  of  money  twice  in  the  month.  A 
ehanty  boarding  school  supports  1C  orphan  girls,  and  in  a day  school  16  boys  ate  clothed  and  breakfasted.  All  established  near  100  years, 
f he  ?Uj£porled'  by  a chanty  sermon,  the  collections  made  in  the  parish  church,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  some  property  belonging  to  the  poor 


18.  Widows  and  children  of  m 


rvants,  and  labourers. 


19.  Scarcely  ever. 


20.  There  is  eo  house  of  industry  in  the  parish. 


houses  in  which  there  is  a family  living  in  each  room,  making  up  30  or  35  individuals  in  the  house. 


22.  Many  of  these  lodging  houses  are  quite  unprovided  with  bed  or  beddintr,  a 
very  had  repair;  many  of  the  poorest  classes  are  lying  on  miserable  tuils  of  strat 
the  same  tattered  garments  which  they  wear  by  day. 


in  the  worst  possible  condition  as  to  ventilation,  and  often  in 
or  a little  chaff,  arul  are  covered  by  night  with  nothing  but 


i.  The  lanes  and  alleys  are  very  miserably  off  for  good  sewers  arul  privies. 


24.  Fourteen. 


25.  There  are  none. 

26.  The  lower  orders  have  too  many  dealings  with  the  system  of  pawnbroking. 

27.  About  a dozen,  chiefly  pensioners  and  their  families.  0 

28.  Chiefly  to  the  Canadas. 

29.  They  have  received  no  parochial  aid. 
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2, 3.  Population  rather  stationary. 


5.  Of  the  middle  class. 


6.  There  is  a cotton  factory  at  Kilternan,  a large  house ; also,  a paper  factorv  near  it-  hath  Hnim.  v f 77”  ~ 

sss;  s“  si'”’  “a  *•  iWrf 

7.  They  are  chiefly  employed  at  cultivating  the  land,  attending  the  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  a 
fairs,  &c.  The  most  prosperous  trade  is  that  of  the  stonecutters,  also  the  most  numerous. 


n the  mountain  places,  jobbing  at 


8.  Nothing  «f  a»J  .cconnt,  drafting  . few  in  the  cotton  Heto.y,  unless  what  e-.nphmnent  the;  get  hi  thei.  donwetie  «n4  oecwiondly 


out  in  the  fields  in  the  spring  and  harvest. 


getae  to'Sif  "y  ““r‘  “‘h’  ““““  herdins ““>««  “>  ile>'  o»  -ode  to  »oct  'ra,  yonng,  which  bWc„  then, 

10.  Tew  families  in  this  neighbourhood  can  reckon  upon  the  wages  of  so  many,  unless  the  stonecutters:  if  the  heed  of  the  familv  rets 
employment  and  his  eldest  son,  or  two,  the  labourers  consider  they  are  safe,  except  a few  instances  where  mure  l . f 

£500“  Part  °f  thG  ye“r’  bUtWee“  N°Vember  and  Malch> in  which  'na“y  are  thro™  of  employment, — a great  drlwback  on  the  bdus^of 


11.  Generally  paid  in  money. 


12.  Generally  speaking,  potatoes  and  milk,  or  bread,  and  tea  and  meat  occasionally  on  Sundays. 


14.  None,  excepting  a trifling  advantage  to  the  stonecutters,  occasioned  by  the  railway  at  Kingstown. 


15.  None. 


16.  They  are  generally  industrious,  but  rather  inclined  to  drink ; one  cause  originates  Horn  the  late  hours  they  are  detained  in  town  on 
Saturday  before  they  can  get  their  wages. 


17, 18, 19,  20.  None. 


21, 22.. There  are  no  lodging  houses  in  this  parish,  each  family,  generally  speaking,  having  their  own  house  or  cabin:  there  may  be  two  or 
three  cabins  on  the  high  road  to  afford  lodging  to  the  weary  traveller. 


23.  The  poor  people  in  general  of  this  parish  are  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  their  poverty  being  a considerable  obstacle. 


24,  There  are  eight  licensed  public-houses  in  this  parish ; I cannot  say  how : 


25,26.  None. 


27,  28,  29.  None  that  I am  aware  of,  excepting  a young  lad  that  went  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  capacity  of  a schoolmaster,  and 
he  received  no  assistance. 
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Ulster. 
County 
Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Cole - 

DESERTED  AND  ORPHAN  CHILDREN.  ™ an<*  Killowen. 

Bar.  Town,  and  Li- 

— — berties  of  Coleraine. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Black,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Caldwell,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty, 

roman  catholic  priest. — Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gribben,  shopkeeper. — 
Mr.  James  Gribben,  churchwarden. — Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Huston. — 

Samuel  Knox,  esq.  mayor  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Lever Hugh  Lyle,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.M'CoRMicK, 

protestant  curate  of  Coleraine. — Mr.  John  M'Kee,  churchwarden. — Dr.  M'Neal,  dispensary 
surgeon. — Itcv.  Mr.  M‘Gii.l,  roman  catholic  curate. — Mr.  William  Mark,  shopkeeper. — Rev. 
Mr.  Silleto,  rector  of  Killowen. — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 

There  is  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish  of  Killowen,  and  seven  in  Coleraine ; there  has 
been  the  same  number  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  parish  of  Killowen.  In  Coleraine,  in 
1833,  there  were  live;  in  1832  seven:  they  were  all  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  with  the 
exception  of  two  orphans  of  four  and  five  years  of  age,  for  whom  an  assessment  was  made, 
0 1.  for  each.  There  has  been  no  instance  known  of  their  perishing  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. Parents  could  not  provide  for  their  children  in  the.  event  of  their  becoming  orphans, 
considering  the  present  wages  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  attempt  is  rarely  or  never 
made.  Only  children  deserted  under  12  months  of  age  are  considered  to  be  included  in  the 
provision  now  existing  by  law,  hut  humane  feelings  have  often  dictated  the  extension  of  the 
provision  to  orphans  of  a more  advanced  age.  The  churchwarden  invariably  takes  charge 
of  deserted  and  orphan  children  ; by  him  they  are  put  out  to  nurse,  generally  to  women  in 
the  parish.  No  neglect  is  imputed  to  the  nurses.  The  parochial  .authorities  visit  such 
children  at  stated  periods,  and  the  children  are  produced  yearly  at  vestry;  from  2 1.  to  G l. 
has  been  assessed  for  the  yearly  maintenance  of  each  deserted  child.  There  is  no  foundling 
hospital  in  the  parish  to  which  children  can  be  sent ; those  nursed  by  the  country  people 
generally  turn  out  well.  A fee  is  given  on  apprenticeship  of  from  3 1 to  5 1,  together  with 
clothing.  Education  is  better  attended  to  in  an  institution.  Hardihood  is  better  learned 
by  mixing  with  the  country  people.  The  morality  or  immorality  of  cliildren  nurtured  in  an 
institution  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of  the  institution ; in  general,  those  brought  up 
among  the  peasantry  are  more  healthy  and  strong  than  those  in  an  institution.  Whether 
the  expense  is  greater  of  providing  for  deserted  children  by  putting  them  to  nurse  with  the 
peasanti-y,  or  of  providing  for  them  in  a foundling  hospital,  is  altogether  dependent  on  the 
management  of  the  institution  itself.  There  has  been  no  particular  difference  in  after  life 
observed  of  those  who  were  deserted  in  childhood.  Where  no  parish  assessment  is  made, 
the  only  alternative  for  the  children  is  to  beg  or  to  starve.  It  is  not  known  whether  any 
children  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  The  decrease  in  the  practice  of 
deserting  children  is  attributed  to  the  great  exertion  now  made  by  every  parish  to  discover 
the  mother  of  a deserted  child.  The  general  opinion  of  the.  parish  is  in  favour  of  giving 
deserted  children  and  orphans,  of  all  ages,  a claim  on  some  parish  assessments,  if  they  have 
no  other  means  of  support,  and  no  relations  able  to  assist  them. 


TO 

APPENDIX  (A.) 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Blair,  farmer  of  8 acres Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  rector  of  Upper  Cumber.— Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 

rows,  presbyterian  minister.— R.  Campbell,  farmer  of  30  acres.— Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Par  .Upper  Cumber. 
Fishmongers'  Company.— J.  Cristie, farmer  of  21  acres.— Edward  Devine,  shoemaker.—  James  Bar.  Turkeeran. 
Devine,  farmer  of  $0  acres. — Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer  of  30  acres.— James  Dunn,  farmer  of  ~ 

120  acres. Griffith,  clerk. — Mr.  Handcock,  farmer  of  27  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 

rector  of  Lower  Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman-catholic  priest.— Mr.  Hunter,  church- 
warden.—James  M‘Ci.oskey,  farmer  of  8 acres.— Thomas  M'Gwigan,  carpenter.— John 
M'Ivor,  farmer  of  8 acres, — Adam  Miller,  labourer. — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar. 

Charles  Morrison,  farmer  of  8 acres. — William  Mullen,  labourer. — Edward  O’Neil, 
labourer. — James  Smith,  farmer  of  25  acres. 

There  are  two  deserted  children  in  the  parish ; the  annual  average  is  three  during  the  last 
four  years.  Mr.  Hunterwas  churchwarden  five  years  since,  and  there  were  then  five  deserted 
05  ' a children. 
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children.  Robert  Campbell  was  churchwarden  three  years  back,  and.  there  were  then  three. 
Desertions  have  greatly  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  foundling  hospital.  Most  of  the" 
children  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Children  are  sent  from  this  to  the  county  Tyrone 
and  from  the  county  Tyrone  here.  There  was  no  instance  known  of  their  perishing  before 
they  were  discovered,  at  least  since  the  present  system  has  been  es  tablished.  When  the  found- 
ling hospital  was  in  existence,  women  very  commonly  took  their  children  half  way  to  Dublin 
and  there  disposed  of  them  in  any  manner,  coming  back  afterwards 'to  the  parish  to  claim 
the  premium.  Mr.  M'Gwigan  said  fls.  a week  would  not  support  a family,  and  this  can  only 
be  got  by  constant  employment.  With  the  present  lack  of  work  a labourer  could  not  lay  by 
any  tiling.  The  labouring  classes  never  attempt  to  do  so,  as  the  improbability  of  success 
is  so  great.  A man  who  was  able  to  work  himself,  whose  wife  worked,  and  who  had  one  or 
two  children  able  to  earn  a little,  might  save  something ; but  no  parents  could  make  any 
provision  against  their  children  becoming  orphans.  None  are  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. No  religious  institutions  support  deserted  children  or  orphans,  nor  are  subscrip- 
tions raised  for  them  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  construction  put  on  the  laws  for 
providing  for  deserted  children  is,  that  Hi.  Irish  may  be  annually  levied  for  the  support  of 
a child,  deserted  under  the  age  of  12  mouths  ; the  sum,  however,  actually  levied  has  not 
been  more  than  4Z.  annually  for  each  cliild.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  present  a child  at 
the  assizes,  as  the  parish  has  maintained  all  who  came  within  the  law.  The  churchwardens 
take  charge  of  deserted  children.  They  do  not  consider  the  assessment  to  extend  to  any 
others  than  those  deserted  under  12  months  of  age.  The  churchwardens  select  the  nurses, 
and  put  out  the  children  to  nurse  usually  to  women  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Brownlow  said,  they 
are  as  well  treated,  and  taken  as  much  care  of  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  put  out  to 
nurse,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 'family  of  those  persons ; the  children  are  visited  occasionally, 
and  are  produced  yearly  at  the  vestry.  The  fund  on  which  the  churchwarden  draws  for 
their  maintenance  is  from  parochial  assessment  rated  on  houses  and  land,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  discontent  at  the  distribution  of  that  fund.  There  is  no  foundling  hospital  in  the 
parish.  The  eldest  child  is  only  six  years  old ; and  as  the  foundling  hospital  has  not  been 
long  closed,  the  parish  has  little  or  no  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  children  reared 
among  the  poor  turn  out.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  children  thus  brought  up  would 
probably  become  more  moral  members  of  society,  though  their  education  might  be  better 
attended  to  in  an  institution.  Mr.  Hayden  said,  “ I am  in  favour  of  bringing  them  up 
among  the  peasantry,  where  they  are  always  well  treated,  and  are  generally  more  healthy 
and  strong;  this  would  also  be  less  expensive  than  a foundling  hospital.  The  children  are 
so  young,  that  we  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  effects  of  parish  nursing.  If  above  the 
age  when  parochial  assessment  is  legal,  deserted  children  must  beg ; but  few  or  no  instances 
of  this  have  occurred.  There  arc  none  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  The 
mortality  among  the  children  would  probably  be  less  in  the  families  of  the  poor;  much, 
however,  would  depend  on  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  present  system  is  not 
supposed  to  lead  to  desertion  of  children.  Great  vigilance  is  exercised  by  the  churchwardens 
of  a parish.”  Mr.  Brown  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  present  assessment  were  done  away 
with,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  fewer  deserted  children,  but  there  must  then  be  great  danger, 
perhaps  a certainty,  of  infanticide.  A great  difference  in  the  practice  of  deserting  children 
is  observed  since  the  closing  of  the  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin,  and  not  half  the  former 
number  are  now  deserted.  A general  feeling  exists  in  favour  of  an  assessment  for  orphans. 
The  Fishmongers’  Company  provide  lor  orphans  on  their  own  estate.  The  clergy,  and  many 
of  the  parishioners,  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  provide  for  deserted  children  of  any  age 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  beg. 


Tarish  Kilrea, 
including  the 
Town  of  Kilrea. 
Bar.  l.oughinsholin 
and  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


/ 

John  Adams. — Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper. — William  Anderson,  farmer  of  eight  acres. — Robert 
Armstrong,  farmer  of  six  acres,  and  weaver. — John  Bradley,  journeyman  baker. — Mr.  Church, 
surgeon.— Robert  Holmes,  esq.  and  agent  to  the  Mercers'  Company. — Mr.  Houston,  grocer. 

— Daniel  Hunter,  grocer — Hugh  Hunter,  spirit  dealer. — Joseph  Irwin, farmer  of  nine  acres, 
and  weaver. — Robert  Laughlin,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cammon,  presby- 
terian  minister. — Kennedy  M‘Can,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  M‘Cay,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres. — 

M'Crowley,  farmer  of  ten  acres — Laurence  O’Regan,  fanner  of  twenty  acres. — Rev. 

Mr.  Rogers,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Thompson,  grocer. — Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector,  J.  r- 


There  was  but  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish  when  visited ; and  there  1ms  not  been 
one  deserted  for  the  last  five  years ; “there  were  twice  as  many  ten  years  ago,  as  there  were 

somewhat  later.” — ( Macau .) This  was  attributed  partly  to  the  closing  of  the  foundling 

hospital,  but  principally  to  the  greater  care  taken  in  discovering  the  parent. — “The  petty 
sessions,”  said  Macau,  “ have  had  a good  effect ; formerly  the  law  was  administered  by  indi- 
viduals, and  matters  were  often  hushed  up  ; in  the  case  of  the  very  child  who  is  now  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  who  was  left  on  the  parish  when  an  infant,  the  mother,  after  deserting  it, 
went  to  Belfast  on  her  way  to  America,  and  was  known  to  have  money  with  her ; I offered  to 
follow  her,  but  the  magistrates  did  not  give  me  any  encouragement,  they  did  not  like  the 
trouble.’  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Rathsliarken  there  were  four  children  deserted  last 
year;  the  story  of  one  of  them  is  curious ; it  was  left  at  the  house  of  a roman-catholic  family,  who 

■ got 
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got  it  christened  by  the  priest,  and  named  it  Daniel  O’Connell;  they  then  applied  to  the  parish 
for  assistance,  but  they  refused  to  support  it  with  its  then  title,  and  unless  it  was  to  be  educated 
a protestant.  A second  child  was  deserted ; the  people  now  became  wiser,  and  christened 
it  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  parish  took  the  support  of  it  on  themselves  ; this  was  mentioned 
publicly  by  Glasgon,  and  not  contradicted.  “ The  last  case  of  desertion  which  took  place, 

I was  churchwarden  and  caught  the  woman,  a servant  girl,  and  made  her  give  bail  to  support 
the  child  ; she  said  she  would  not  have  done  so  if  the  father  had  given  her  airy  assistance 
whatever.” — {Macan.) 

The  only  case  approaching  to  desertion  at  all,  which  occurred  lately,  was  one  where  the 
mother  brought  the  child  into  the  middle  of  the  father’s  family,  put  it  down  among  them  and 
absconded  for  some  days ; this  man  was  the  father  of  other  children  by  her,  whom  he  main- 
tained, but  this  one  he  refused  to  support. 

One  legitimate  child  was  deserted  here,  when  seven  years  old ; the  mother  died  and  the  father 
absconded,  leaving  behind  him  the  child ; an  old  woman  very  poor  took  and  supported  it,  but 
got  nothing  from  the  parish,  as  it  was  thought  she  did  so  to  get  money  ; Mr.  Waddy  offered  Bar.  LoughinshoUx 
to  support  the  child  elsewhere,  but  she  refused  to  part  with  it.  Deserted  children  very  rarely  and  Coleraine, 

erish  before  they  arc  discovered ; but  one  male  child  was  found  four  or  five  years  ago  in  a (Half  Barony.) 

og  in  this  parish  rather  deeomposed ; Glasgon  saw  it  carried  into  the  church  for  an  inquest.  

A farmer  now  leaves  his  land  to  one  of  his  children,  appointing,  if  he  wishes,  a certain  sum 
to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  others ; he  formerly  used  to  divide  the  land  among  them,  but  the 
Mercers’  Company  have  lately  prevented  this  system,  all  their  tenants  being  now  tenants 
at  will.  A cottier  dying,  as  a cottier,  has  never  been  known  to  leave  his  children  any  thing ; 
but  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  been  able  to'  procure  a farm,  which  he  leaves  to  one. 

“ The  cottiers,”  said  Muean,  “ arc  the  most  oppressed  and  the  worst  oft'  of  any  class,  much 
worse  than  the  common  beggars ; if  it  was  not  for  a feeling  of  pride  they  would  certainly  all 
go  to  a more  comfortable  situation ; where  they  could  get  meat  by  begging,  they  think  it  a 
great  thing  to  get  milk,  or  a herring  to  their  potatoes.”  “ The  cottiers,”  said  Mr.  Holmes, 

“ arc  very  numerous  and  badly  off;  a man  lioldiug  six  acres  of  land  under  the  Company, 
has  set  three  of  them,  and  his  cottiers  pay  him  a penny  more  rent  in  the  year  than  he  pays 
for  the  whole  farm  into  the  office ; the  generality  of  them  get  a cow’s  grass  and  a little 
manure  for  their  potatoes,  but  are  very  miserable.  We  have.  1,240  tenants  and  840  cottiers 
on  the  estate,  ana  though  the  latter  are  a very  great  evil,  yet  neither  policy  nor  humanity 
would  allowmc  to  get  rid  of  them  immediately.  The  small  farmers  are  known  to  be  very  nearly 
as  badly  off;  they  can  obtain  no  price  for  the  produce  of  their  land ; but  the  cottier  is  very 
often  at  the  end  of  the  year  thrown  on  the  market ; his  potatoes  frequently  failing  in  May, 
and  then  he  comes  to  make  his  complaints  to  me.”  “ Yesterday,”  said  Macan,  “ a man 
came  to  me  who  had  been  working  for  a farmer  so  closely  for  the  last  three  months  that  he 
could  not  draw  his  turf,  though  he  ought  to  have  done  so  in  August ; he  paid  two  days’ 
labour  in  the  week  for  his  house  and  garden,  and  worked  seventeen  days  over  for  another 
bargain  (probably  to  support  his  family,  said  Mr.  H.) ; yesterday  he  appointed  to  draw  his 
tur£  having  worked  his  two  days  or  more  this  week,  but  the  farmer  told  him  he  wanted  his 
potatoes  dug,  and  desired  the  man  whom  he  employed  not  to  draw  his  turf  on  that  road,  or 
he  would  pound  his  horse ; the.  man  was  in  consequence  unable  to  draw  his  turf.  Glasgon 
mentioned  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  thirteen  cottiers  on  a farm  of  50  acres,  but  Mr.  H.  said 
this  was  by  no  means  a strong  example ; under  such  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  cottiers, 
far  from  laying  by  any  thing  for  their  children,  can  with  difficulty  maintain  themselves ; the 
labourers,  who  in  this  district,  as  a separate  class,  are  very  few  in  number,  are  of  course  just 
as  badly  off,  or  worse,  being  thrown  constantly  on  the  market.  There  are  no  religious  orders 
in  this  parish,  nor  is  there  any  subscription  from  the  labouring  classes  for  the  support  of 
orphans  ; orphans  have  never  been  provided  for  by  the  parish,  nor  have  presentments  to  the 
assizes  for  deserted  children  been  found  necessary ; the  threat  was  always  found  sufficient  ; 
the  churchwarden  invariably  takes  charge  of  deserted  children  ; overseers  were  at  one  time 
appointed,  but  never  acted.  There  is  no  law  at  present  enabling  them  to  assess  the  parish 
for  orphans,  nor  has  any  case  but  one  occurred  where  it  would  nave  been  requisite,  as  the 
children  are  in  general  taken  charge  of  by  their  relations.  Deserted  children  were  always 
put  out  to  nurse  ; the  churchwardens  took  charge  of  them  until  a vestry  was  called,  and 
provision  made  to  send  them  up  to  Dublin.  They  were  during  that  interval  well  attended 
to ; in  one  or  two  cases  they  were  sent  out  to  a nurse  who  was  to  take  them  altogether  off' 
the  hands  of  the  parish  on  receiving  a sum,  which  was  usually  about  4 1.  and  never  above  5 1.  ; 
this  was  given  to  her  at  once,  and  though  they  had  no  hold  afterwards  on  the  woman  but 
character,  the  children  were  never  badly  treated.  The  children  were  always  either  got  rid 
of  in  this  way,  or  sent  to  the  foundling  hospital ; for  the  latter  purpose,  8 1.  was  the  sum 
usually  levied  ; 6 /.  for  the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  hospital,  2 /.  10s.  for  the  journey, 
and  10s.  for  clothes  for  the  child.  The  assessment  was  made  at  Easter,  Id.  in  the  pound 
rent  on  land,  and  as  the  houses  in  the  village  were  set  much  below  their  value,  the  parish- 
ioners had  a valuation  made  for  themselves,  and  levied  according  to  their  wants  from  5 d.  to 
(id.  on  each  tenement,  producing  10s.  a year  to  the  Company’s  office,  but  in  rea'ity  worth 
several  times  as  much.  Every  house  in  the  village  would,  even  now  when  the  rents  have 
been  raised,  set  at  three  time's  its  rent.  No  children  have  returned  here  from  the  foundling 
hospital. 

Mr.  Waddy  knew  one  gentleman  who  had  a spinning-wheel  at  Ballymoney,  who  get 
30  girls  from  the  foundling  hospital,  receiving  a fee  of  from  3 1.  to  6/.  with  each;,  they 
0.5.  a 2 turned 
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turned  out  so  well  that  he  afterwards  got  more,  and  Mr.  Waddy  never  heard  any  complaints 
of  them ; the  foundling  hospital  at  one  time  offered  an  apprentice-fee  with  children, 
but  no  one  was  found  here  to  take  them ; they  did  not  like  perfect  strangers,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  considered  unhealthy  from  venereal  and  evil ; this  was  the  only  objection  that  the 
gentleman  above  mentioned  made  to  them  ; the  whole  expense  of  a deserted  child  is  only 
about  il.  to  the  parish ; that  of  an  institution  would  of  course  be  much  greater. 

Deserted  children  are  always  provided  for,  but  rare  instances  have  occurred  when  orphans 
have  been  obliged  to  beg ; two  girls,  whose  mother  died  of  typhus  fever,  have  been  thus 
obliged  to  beg ; they  lodge  like  other  beggars  in  particular  places,  and  are  generally  taken 
care° of  on  their  own  townland,  but  sometimes  go  iuto  an  adjoining  parish.  Mr.  Holmes 
had  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  parish  did  not  provide  for  them  there  would  be  very  few  de- 
serted children ; he  believed  that  the  mother  generally  staid  near,  and  had  an  eye  to  the 
child ; in  this  the  other  witnesses  agreed ; the  present  system  held  out  in  his  opinion  a 
premium  to  desertion.  The  practice  of  desertion  has,  however,  considerably  decreased  since 
the  closing  of  the  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Holmes  feared  that  in  any  institu- 
tion the  girls  would  be  unfitted  for  the  life  they  would  afterwards  have  to  lead,  but  believed 
that  such  institutions,  if  well  managed,  might  produce  better  habits  and  feelings  than  those 
now  predominating,  and  a superior  class  of  people;  the  girls  might  be  -fitted  for  good  ser- 
vants, which  cannot  now  be  procured ; those  about  here  have  no  idea  of  washing  a floor 
(and  Mr.  Adcock  agreed  with  him)  or  cleaning  a house ; the  decent  people  think  it  a shame 
(as  they  say)  to  go  out  to  strangers,  and  the  farmers  cannot  get  a good  servant  when  they 
want  one.  Mr.  Waddy  thought  that  in  an  institution  the  children  would  be  better  fed, 
clothed,  and  attended  to  in  sickness,  and  therefore  preferred  it;  a great  distinction  he  thought 
ought  to  be  drawn  between  those  deserted  in  the  large  towns  and  in  the  country,  the  former 
being  almost  all  from  diseased  parents. 

“ There  is  very  little  doing  now  in  the  way  of  desertion  in  the  parish  of  Kilrea,”  said 
Glasgon,  “ there  would  be  much  more  if  there  were  institutions.”  This  opinion  was  gene- 
rally expressed,  and  Mr.  Holmes  added,  “ An  institution  would  certainly  be  a premium  to 
desertion,  hut  I would  prefer  the  eventual  good  to  the  present  evil.”  All,  however,  agreed 
that  the  investigation  would  be  more  lax,  and  therefore  the  desertions  more  numerous.  All 
would  wish  that  the  parish  should  have  the  power  of  assessing  themselves  for  orphans,  but 
that  there  should  be  no  power  of  presenting  for  them  at  assizes,  being  convinced  that  when- 
ever a case  of  necessity  occurred  the  parishioners  would  agree  in  relieving  it. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Archer,  farmer. — W.  G.  Blathwaite,  esq.  j.  v — Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer.— Mr.  Archi- 
bald Bradley,  farmer. — Josiaii  Bryan,  esq. — Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Duncan, 
shopkeeper Doctor  Evans. — Captain  Graves,  j.  p. — Mr.  Henry — Mr.  Edward  Hull,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Little,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  parish  priest. — Dr.  Shannon.  — Mr.  Thomas 
Shannon,  farmer.— Mr.  William  Siiingley,  farmer. — Andrew  Spotswood,  esq.  j.  r.  — Rev. 
S.  Twigg,  curate. — Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector. — Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister.— Police, 
labourers,  &c. 

There  are  four  deserted  children  in  the  parish,  and  there  has  been  no  difference  in  the 
number  for  the  last  four  years ; all  deserted  children  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  they 
have  never  perished  beforethey  were  discovered.  Parents  among  the  working  classes  could 
not  provide  for  their  orphans,  nor  do  they  attempt  it,  being  rendered  careless  by  low  wages 
and  continual  depression  and  destitution.  Children  deserted  under  12  months  of  age  must, 
according  to  law,  be  provided  for  by  the  parish ; further  than  this,  relief  has  not  been  ex- 
tended. "The  churchwardens,  as  a matter  of  duty,  attend  to  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  children,  and  see  that  their  nurses  do  not  neglect  them.  The  statute  does  not  extend 
any  relief  except  to  deserted  children,  who  aye  put  out  to  nurse  to  women  residing  in  the 
parish.  The  serjeant  of  police  said,  he  had  known  the  children  taken  little  care  of;  the 
poor  often  will  not  support  their  own  parents,  much  less  strange  children.  The  children  have 
not  latterly  been  produced  at  vestry.  The  limit  to  the  expenditure  is  5 1.  annually,  the  sum 
assessed  is  generally  from  3 /.  to  4/.  derived  from  parochial  assessment.  No  complaints  are 
made  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  There  is  no  foundling  hospital  or  apprentice  fund ; 
some  of  the  children  have  turned  out  well,  others  ill.  Mr.  Wilson  liad  known  children  edu- 
cated in  an  institution  to  turn  out  remarkably  moral  and  industrious  persons.  He  believed 
that  children  were  sometimes  neglected  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  but  were  in  general 
stronger  than  children  reared  in  an  institution  ; education  however  is  better  attended  to  m an 
institution.  Orphans  or  children  deserted  after  twelve  months  of  age  are  compelled  to 
beg.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  is  not  supposed  to  have  led  to 
their  desertion.  The  number  of  deserted  children  has  decreased,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
churchwardens  in  detecting  the  mother.  While  the  foundling  hospital  was  kept  up,  no 
inquiries  were  made.  It  was  considered  advisable  that  relief  by  assessment  should  be  ex- 
tended to  deserted  children  of  all  ages,  to  orphans,  and  young  families  in  a state  of  desti- 
tution. 
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Evidence  of  Dr.  MlHale,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  as  written  by  himself. 

There  are  instances  of  parishes  in  this  province,  in  which  there  are  more  than  a thousand 
femmes  in  winch  there  has  not  been  one  illegitimate  child  for  ten  years.  Cases  of  infanticide 
are  not  frequent.  I he  system  of  awarding  wages  at  the  petty  sessions  is  decidedly  injurious 
to  morality  ; where  such  a system  is  encouraged  the  cases  of  illegitimacy  are  more  frequent. 
_(In  reply  to  the  question  whether  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  have  evinced  any  anxiety  ' 
to  marry  a woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the 
wages  allowed  by  the  sessions.)-Thc  Irish  have  not  as  yet  lost  a sense  of  decency  so  much 
as  to  speculate  on  so  immoral  a traffic.  Women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find 
on  that  account,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands;  the  man  who  marries  such  a 
person  is  thereby  supposed  to  entail  reproach  on  his  whole  family.  A woman  who  has  had 
an  illegitimate  child  is  looked  upon  with  disgust  if  she  persevere  in  an  immoral  course  of 
life,  but  with  pity  if  she  repents.  A bastard  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  humbler 
classes ; but  this  is  a feeling  which  good  conduct  on  his  part  may  mitigate. 

A smaU  fiirmer  would  object  to  give  his  daughter  to  a bastard,  who  otherwise  might  b‘e  an 
eligible  match.  The  same  correct  and  Christian  feeling  does  not,  however,  exist  among  all 
classes ; and  if  those  virtuous  impressions  regarding  bastardy  be  effaced  from  the  hearts  of 
the  peasantry,  it  is  on  account  oftne  dangerous  example  of  the  higher  classes,  many  of  whom 
have  often  no  delicacy  in  forming  matrimonial  alliances  with  persons  of  illegitimate  birth. 

Same  few  instances  have  occurred  of  women  having  brought  actions  against  the  reputed 
father  of  their  children  for  nursing,  and  so  have  recovered  the  wages  sought.  It  generally 
happens,  that  to  save  them  from  danger,  the  victims  of  seduction  are  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  parents  or  relatives.  It  frequently,  however,  happens  that  the  difficulty  of 
suppoiting  herself  and  child  drives  the  mother  to  prostitution,  since  the  greater  number  of 
those  unfortunate  characters  who  lead  such  a course  of  life  are  persons  who  were  first 
seduced. 


County  Galway. 

Parish  Tuam. 
Town  of  Tuam. 
Bar.  Clare. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh.— Mr.  James  Byrne.— John  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police Leinster. 

William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Simon  Cullen,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Currie. — John  County  Kildare. 

Currin,  esq.  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  p.  p.— Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer. — Mr.  „ . 

Richard  Fin  amore.-Mf.  James  Fitzpatrick.— James  Flanagan,  labourer.-WiLLiAM  P.  Cap'a^Whit'e!'61' by 

Gaiiagan,  m.d — Michael  Gaul,  labourer. — William  Goodwin,  esq Mr.  Thomas  IIahdy.  t-  Nug.Vaughnn, Esq . 

Mr.  Edward  Haydon.— Robert  Hayes,  m.d.,  churchwarden Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  roman-  p . , 

catholic  curate. — Mr.  Owen  Lalor.— Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Lyons,  esq. — 

John  Magratii,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres.— Mr.  Felix  Mirna,  huckster. — William  gar  ^aas 
Murphy,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer. — Edward  Neal,  labourer. — Rev.  Edward  _____________ 

George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas.— John  Rutherford,  esq.— John  Stanley,  labourer.— Major 

Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  police. — Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres MrW  il- 

liam  Tracy.— Dr.  Walsh. — Mr.  William  Wilson. 


The  exact  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  was  not  ascertainable,  although  Major  Tandy 
observes,  “ there  are  plenty  of  them,  but  I cannot  say  the  hmount;”  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, supported  by  the  parish.  Mothers  frequently  desert  their  illegitimate  children,  but 
they  do  not  destroy  them.  Fathers  of  illegitimate  children  always  avoid  giving  any  sup- 
port to  them,  neither  do  they  ever  marry  the  women,  except  under  the  influence  of  the 
•priest. 

The  system  of  applying  to  petty  sessions,  in  cases  of  women  with  bastards,  is  very  com- 
nion;  scarcely  a week  passes  without  it,  and  the  amount  usually  granted  in  such  cases  is 
about  3 1.  or  4 1.  It  is  not  however  a fixed  sum,  but  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
father.  Wages  are  never  granted  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  in  many  instances 
women  swear  to  satisfy  the  father,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  marry,  or  to  undertake  the 
support  of  the  child  when  born.  Many  cases  have  not  occurred  of  women  applying  for 
"wages  to  support  a second  illegitimate  child,  but  the  amount  would  not  be  diminished  on 
that  account.  Major  Tandy  mentions  one  woman  as  coming  to  him  for  wages,  against  a 
man  by  whom  she  had  had  four  illegitimate  children.  The  wages  granted  to  women  at 
petty  sessions  have  not  induced  any  young  men  to  marry  them,  and  such  women  always 
‘have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands,  unless  they  are  able  to  give  a good  deal  of 
money  as  an  inducement  Major  Tandy,  however,  thinks  that  her  own  sex  would  not  dis- 
regard her  on  that  account,  and  that  a bastard,  though  perhaps  objectionable  to  some*  yet, 
■if  otherwise  eligible,  would  not  be  objected  to  as  a match  for  a farmer’s  daughter.  • 

The  evidence  required  at  petty  sessions  comprises  the  oath  of  the  woman  and  the  confession 
or  promise  of  the  man,  who  is  always  summoned  to  attend,  and  is  allowed  to  offer  proof  con- 
trary to  the  woman’s  oath.  The  amount  awarded  is  always  in  one  sum,  but  it  is  usual  to  pay 
Jt  by  instalments  of  1 1.  per  quarter,  which,  should  the  man  refuse  to  pay,  a warrant  is  issued 

a,  3 against 
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Bastardy, 

Leinster. 
County  Kildare, 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parishes  Naas  and 
Osberstown. 
Bar.  North  Naas. 


County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbcyshrule, 
including  Town  of 
Ballymalion. 
Bar.  liat/icline. 
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against  liis  property;  but  if  there  is  no  property  there  is  no  alternative — no  power  against 
his  person.  The  application  of  the  woman  is  always  made  directly  to  the  magistrates,  and 
not  to  the  churchwarden,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  the  success  of  the  application  has 
induced  the  reputed  father  to  many  the  mother  of  the  child.  The  man,  however,  occa- 
sionally absconds  after  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  and  in  such  cases  the  mother  is 
obliged  to  maintain  the  child,  and  never  does  the  parish  give  it  any  support ; women  some- 
times bring  actions  for  nursing  against  the  reputed  father,  and  recover  damages.  Major 
Tandy  states,  “ I knew  an  action  brought  by  the  mother  of  the  woman,  which  was  after- 
wards compromised  for  40 1.”  This  was  mentioned  also  by  Captain  Connor. 

If  wages  be  not  granted  to  women  who  have  had  bastards,  in  \nany  cases  they  have  no 
resource  but  begging,  and  thus,  while  her  destitute  condition  injures  her  child,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  she  herself  must  often  be  driven  by  want  to  prostitution.  Women  occasionally, 
in  order  to  induce  marriage,  threaten  to  swear  a rape,  against  the  father  of  the  child ; but 
Major  Tandy  states,  “ I have  not  for  the  last  year  heard  of  more  than  one  case  of  rape.” 
Two  men  residing  in  Naas,  were  charged  with  a rape  on  a woman  of  bad  fame,  whom 
they  beat  and  dreadfully  abused.  The  woman  having  received  some  money,  did  not  pro- 
secute, and  the  men  were  discharged  at  the  assizes.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Casey,  cottier. — Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer,  10  acres. — Captain  Graham,  magistrate.— 
Mr.  Jonss'roN,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Guiuk^ 

rector. Rev.  Mr.  Moppet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  and  a magistrate,  residing 

in  the  town  of  Ballymalion, — Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant. — Michael  Kourkk, 
labourer. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  annually  born  in  the  parish  does  not,  on  an  average,, 
exceed  three ; in  no  instance  are  such  children  supported  by  parochial  funds ; there  are 
occasional  instances  of  the  desertion  of  children,  which  are  supposed  to  be  always  of  ille- 
gitimate origin,  but  there  never  has  been  a case  of  infanticide.  The  fathers  of  bastards 
show  but  little  disposition  to  perform  the  part  of  parents  to  their  offspring,  and  are  observed 
to  be  in  general  well-inclined  to  shake  off,  if  they  can,  the  burden  of  maintaining  them. 
In  cases  of  seduction,  among  the  poorer  classes,  the  man  sometimes  repairs  the  injury 
which  he  has  done,  by  marrying  the  female.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  says,  “ That  there  may 
he  six  or  eight  instances  of  marriages  under  such  circumstances,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
hut  the  ceremony  more  commonly  takes  place  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  thus  the 
matter  is  not  known  beyond  the  nearest  neighbours.” 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Ballymalion  petty  sessions  to  make  orders 
for  the  payment  of  wages  by  the  lather  to  the  mother  of  a bastard ; they  refer  all  applicants 
to  the  quarter  sessions. 

It  hardly  ever  occurs  that  a man  is  induced  to  marry  a girl  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
by  the  wages  allowed  by  the  sessions.  “ I have  known  such  instances,”  says  Captain 
Graham,  “ but  the  person  was  always  disgraced.”  As  to  the  women  who  have  been  “ unfor- 
tunate,” they  are  represented  as  mostly  going  oft’  to  America,  if  they  have  the  means, 
being  ashamed  to  remain  at  home,  where  they  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a husband.  The  bastard  in  like  manner  suffers  from  the  stain  upon  his  birth.  “ If  he  had 
a bit  of  an  estate,”  observes  Casey,  “ he  might  get  a wife,  but  in  general  one  bastard 
marries  another,  and  then  there  is  no  cast  up  on  either  side.”  Captain  Graham  is  the  only 
individual  among  the  witnesses  examined,  who  has  known  the  order  for  wages  issued  by 
the  sessions  to  have  driven  a man  to  marry  the  woman  who  had  obtained  it  against  him. 
The  others  declare  themselves  unacquainted  with  any  such  case,  and  state  that  the  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  sometimes  abscond,  but  usually  through  fear  of  a prosecution  for 
a rape. 

When  a female  has  not  been  able,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law,  to  obtain  any  aid 
towards  the  maintenance  of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  she  has  no  other  source  to  procure 
subsistence  than  mendicancy,  as  there  exists  no  species  of  employment  to  afford  her  a live- 
lihood. The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  states,  “ That  the  destitution  to  which  women  of  the  descrip- 
tion alluded  to  are  reduced,  is  often  productive  of  worse  consequences  than  mere  beggary. 
Within  five  years’  experience  of  the  parish,  he  has  known  nine  or  ten  cases  where  girls  gave 
themselves  up  to  prostitution,  from  downright  necessity,  after  they  had  struggled  a year  or 
two  to  support  themselves  and  children,  and  in  many  cases  had.  resisted  tempting  offers. 
In  the  instances  in  which  children  have  been  found  dead  within  the  parish,  it  remaine 
uncertain  whether  they  were  cases  of  infanticide  or  mere  desertion,  or  had  been  exposed 
before  or  after  death. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  Appendix(A.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackat.l,  miller  and  farmer.— Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer.— Francis  Bastardy. 

Dames,  esq.,  or.  r.— Hugh  Donoghuk,  labourer Patrick  Downey,  farmer.— Patrick  Far-  

rei.l,  labourer — Rev.  Michael  Flanagan,  v.  p.  of  Caddamstown.— Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p.  Leinster. 
of  Clonard.— Mr.  Patrick  Gorman,  farmer.— Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer.— Mr.  County  Meath. 
Philip  Grady,  shopkeeper.— Denis  Hanagan,  labourer.— John  Hevey,  esq.,  large  holder  of  Examinations  taken  by 

land. — Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins,  cleric  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jackson,  labourer Thomas  Captain  White. 

Kekvku,  farmer.— Mr.  S.  Kernan,  schoolmaster — Thomas  Monks,  labourer.— Matthew  NuS-  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Mooney,  gaoler.— Matthew  Murray,  carpenter — Edward  Murray,  gaoler. — John  H.  Union  of  Clonard 
Nangle,  esq.,  j.  v. — llev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar. — Mr.  Christopher  O’Neill,  shopkeeper  and  and  Killy  on. 

farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly,  roman-catholic  curate — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector  of  Baronv 
Castle  Carberry.— Mr.  Michael  Rickard,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Roche,  shopkeeper.— James  H.  Upper  Moyfenragh. 
Rorkk,  esq.,  o.p.— Robert  Rynd,  esq.,  j.  p.— Serjeant  Senior,  police. — Mr.  George  Von  — 

Freight,  chief  constable. — Anthony  Walsii,  labourer. 

There  are  about  f»0  bastards  in  the  union,  none  of  whom  are  ever  supported  by  the 
parish.  Mothers  often  desert  illegitimate  children,  hut  seldom  destroy  them.  Mr.  N angle 
says,  “ The  only  case  that  I recollect  is  one  last  summer;  a child  was  found  in  a ditch  quite 
dead,  supposed  to  have  been  deserted  ; the  supposed  mother,  a maid  servant  near  Dublin, 
absconded/’ 

The  reputed  fathers  seldom  acknowledge  them,  neither  does  a feeling  of  honour  often  induce 
them  to  marry  the  mothers.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ There  is  very  little  honour  among  them.” 

Many  cases  occur  of  women  applying  at  the  petty  sessions  for  wages,  and  about  three 
pounds  per  annum  is  the  sum  awarded.  Oath  of  affiliation  is  often  made  previous  to  birth, 
but  wages  are  not  granted  till  afterwards.  The  sum  is  not  always  the  same ; it  is  regulated 
by  the  promise  of  the  man.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ The  custom  is,  when  the  woman  applies, 
to  summon  the  man ; but  if  lie  declares  he  would  not  believe  the  child  to  be  his,  even  if 
the  woman  swore,  we  do  not  consider  we  have  any  power  over  the  man,  consequently  we 
do  not  administer  the  oath.  Such  a case  occurred  a fortnight  ago,  and  we  dismissed  it.” 

Mr.  Rourke  states,  “ Two  years  ago  there,  were  a great  many  cases  of  bastards,  and  I recol- 
lect one  woman  applying  with  a second  child,  both  by  different  fathers.  There  is  no  power 
to  punish  such  women,  nor  would  it  diminish  the  sum  awarded,  because  the  application  is 
made  for  a second  child.”  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ If  the  man  desired  the  woman  to  nurse  the 
child,  without  any  specific  agreement,  we  usually  make  a bargain  between  them  as  to  the 
amount.”  Mr.  Davis  obseives,  “ Formerly  the  practice  was,  on  the  woman  solemnly  de- 
claring the  father  on  oath,  the  child  was  left  with  him,  and  he  contentedly  supported  it ; 
hut  latterly  they  find  they  are  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.”  The  wages  of  such  women  have 
not  induced  any  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  to  marry  them ; and  girls  who  have  had 
illegitimate  children  find  much  difficulty  on  that  account  in  procuring  husbands.  But 
Mr.  Rynd  states,  “ I know  a person  in  Westmeath  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  pensioning 
off  women  in  that  way and  Mr.  O’Reilly  says,  “ I know  two  cases  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Longwood  ; in  one  of  these  cases  the  woman  had  two  bastards,  and  was  pensioned  on 
her  marriage  at  40 1.  per  annum.”  A woman,  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child,  is  looked 
on  by  her  own  sex  with  reproach,  except,  Mr.  Rourke  says,  she  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seduced  with  false  promises.  Mr.  Nangle  states,  “ They  are  in  general  driven  to  beg  about 
the  country.”  There  is  an  objection  among  the  peasantry  to  marry  a bastard.  The  Rev. 

Mr.  Flanagan  slates,  “ I know  one  instance  when,  after  a marriage  had  been  agreed  upon, 
the  man  heard  that  the  girl  was  illegitimate,  and  broke  off  the  match,  though  the  character  of 
the  girl,  in  every  way,  was  good.”  The  promise  of  the  father,  before  witnesses,  is  required  to 
affiliate  the  child,  and  the  father  latterly  is  summoned  to  the  petty  sessions,  though  not  so 
formerly.  Mr.  Nangle  states,  “ The  practice  was,  that  the  oath  of  the  woman  before  a 
magistrate  induced  the  father  to  support  the  child,  but  since  the  formation  of  petty  ses- 
sions they  have  a better  knowledge  of  the  law.  A second  application,  on  the  part  of  the 
Woman,  is  equally  successful  with  the  first.” 

Magistrates  conceive  they  have  the  same  power  in  these  cases  as  in  the  cases  of  other 
wages,  of  issuing  an  order  against  his  goods ; but  if  the  man  has  no  goodB,  they  have  no 
power  to  touch  his  person.  The  amount  awarded  is  generally  given  in  instalments,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  man.  In  order  to  enforce  payment  of  wages,  the  proof  of 
promise  on  the  man’s  part  is  necessary.  The  award  of  wages  has  seldom  induced  the  man 
to  marry  the  woman.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  required  to  enforce  an 
order  for  wages ; the  application  for  which  is  made  direct  to  the  petty  sessions,  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  churchwarden.  The  reputed  father  does  not  often  abscond  when  wages 
are  ordered  by  the  magistrates ; hut  Mr.  Nangle  states,  “ I know  one  case  where  a man  did 
not  appear  to  another  charge  against  him,  and  the  excuse  of  the  father  who  came  forward 
for  him  was,  that  the  son  had  absconded  from  fear  that  it  was  to  affiliate  a child  on  him.” 

Women  with  bastards  are  very  frequently  driven  to  beg,  and  they  go  out  of  the  parish, 
and  all  agree  that  it  is  the  natural  inference  that  many  of  them  must  turn  to  prostitution. 

The  refusal  of  the  father  to  support  the  child  often  produces  quarrels.  Mr.  Rynd  says, 

« We  have  often  had  eases  of  assault  before  us,  and  on  sifting  we  found  they  had  originated 
in  such  circumstances.”  The  difficulty  of  supporting  their  children  often  injures  the  health 
of  the  woman.  “ They  soon,”  says  M r.  Nangle,  “ become  miserable  objects  from  the  hard- 
sjiips  they  suffer,  and  the  children  must  suffer  equally.” 

Mr.  Palmer  says,  “ Like  the  brute  creation,  when  once  they  have  sucked  blood,  they  can 
•never  give  it  up ; so  a woman  once  hardened  must  be  careless  of  life.”  It  is  very  common 
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Bastardy. 


Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 


for  women  to  swear  a rape  against  the  father  of  their  children,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
marry.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ I may  safely  say,  I recollect  five  or  six  instances.”  And. 
Mr.  Rourke  adds,  “ A fortnight  hack  a woman  came  to  sessions  for  this  purpose,  hut  as  the 
alleged  offence  occurred  three  or  four  months  previously,  a summons  was  issued  for  an 
assault,  which  however  she  did  not  afterwards  pursue.”  Rev.  Mr.  Nixon  says,  « It  is  a very 
common  thing.” 


Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Augkadoiaey. 
Bar.  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector.— Alexander  Baiiid,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  30- 

acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister Dr. 

Fullerton,  dispensary  surgeon.— David  Gilmouu,  farmer,  33  acres. — James  Glass,  farmer, 
40  acres.— John  Henry,  farmer,  16  J acres. — Thomas  Maclean,  labourer. — Barney  Mooney, 
farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. — Daniel  Moon,  farmer,  100  acres.— 

Alexander  Oru,  esq.  j.  r. Oseland,  esq.  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. — 

Rev.  Mr.  Rolleston,  curate.— John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  could  not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  Mr.  Alexander- 
had  baptized  hut  one,  and  in  that  case  the  mother  was  a beggar-woman  from  a neighbourino- 
parish;  Mr.  Rolleston  two  in  the  last  three  months.  Mr.  Orr  mentioned  that  he  had  fre- 
quently three  women  in  a month  appear  before  him  to  make  affidavits  as  to  the  father  of  the 
child  with  which  they  were  pregnant ; they  were  generally  servant  girls.  The  fathers  seldom 
do  any  thing  for  the  children ; and  the  mothers,  though  they  never  destroy  them,  sometimes 
desert  them ; even  this,  however,  they  never  will  do  unless  they  are  unable  to  support  them. 
The  sum  decreed  by  the  assistant  barrister  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  usually  varies 
from  4 Z.  to  5 l.  Irish  annually,  according  to  the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay.  Mr.  Orr, 
however,  had  known  as  much  as  10 1.  given  where  the  father  was  the  son  of  a rich  tradesmen. 
The  father  frequently  agrees  to  pay  quarterly.  They  frequently  have  more  than  one,  and  ge- 
nerally by  different  fathers.  No  difference,  however,  is  made  in  the  amount  of  wages  ad- 
judged by  the  assistant  barrister,  whether  the  applicant  have  one  or  more  illegitimate  children. 
Great  objections  are  entertained  against  marrying  any  woman  wlio  has  misbehaved  herself 
in  this  way ; nor  has  money, though  frequently  offered,  nor  even  a house  and  farm,  in  one  case 
proposed  as  a premium,  been  able  to  obtain  for  her  a husband.  She  is  considered  disgraced 
for  life,  though  generally  seduced  by  a promise  of  marriage  from  some  young  farmer. 
Against  the  bastard  the  same  objections  are  not  entertained.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  depends  upon  his  own  character ; nor,  if  he  be  well  conducted,  and  comfortably  off 
in  the  world,  would  a respectable  farmer  object  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  From 
this  opinion  Mr.  Brown  differed,  believing  that  a bastard  would,  in  most  instances,  be  con- 
sidered not  an  eligible  match.  The  father  does  not  often  abscond  when  decreed  for  wages. 
The  mother  is  generally,  when  her  offence  is  discovered,  cast  out  by  her  parents,  but  fre- 
quently again  received  by  them,  and  is  very  seldom  obliged  to  beg ; when  once,  indeed,  she- 
has  lost  the  feeling  of  shame,  she  feels  little  compunction  at  degrading  herself  to  prostitution. 
To  prevent  this,  her  parents  frequently  take  her  hack  again ; or,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  she 
is  received  at  the  house  of  a friend. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  of  Cole- 
raine and  Killoxoen. 
Bar.  Town  and  Li- 
berties of  Coleraine. 


Mr.  Black,  farmer.— Mr.  James  Caldwell,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson.— Rev.  Mr.  Docjjierty,. 
roman-catholic  priest.— Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper.—  Mr.  Edward  Gribhen,  shopkeeper. — Mr.. 
James  Grids  bn,  churchwarden.— Rev.  E.  Harvey,  lector  of  Coleraine — Dr.  Huston. — Samuel 
Knox,  esq.,.n3ayor  of  Coleraine. — Di-.Lever. — Hugh  Lyle,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant 

curate  of  Coleraine. — Mr.  John  M'Kbk,  churchwarden Dr.  M'Neal,  dispensary  surgeon.— 

Rev.  Mr.  Magill, roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.WiLi.iAM  Mark,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Sillbto, 
rector  of  Killowen — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  former. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  not  known;  mothers  do  not  frequently  desert  their 
illegitimate  children ; no  instance  of  their  destroying  them  is  known  with  any  certainty ; the 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  often  desert  them,  and  a feeling  of  honour  rarely  induces  sub- 
sequent marriages. 

Petty  sessions  have  or  exercise  no  jurisdiction;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  barrister’s 
court,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  therein,  are  precisely  the  same  as  stated  in  prior  reports. 

Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  No  wages  are  given  by  the  ma- 
gistrates at  petty  sessions,  but  the  assistant  barrister  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  decrees 
the  expense  of  nursing ; with  slight  exceptions,  the  amount  given  to  women  is  invariably  the 
same;  it  does  not  vary  with  the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay ; the  slight  difference  that 
occurs  between  the  amount  of  one  decree  and  another  is  determined  by  the  actual  expenses 
of  nursing. 

Since  the  system  of  allowing  wages  to  women  has  been  adopted,  no  cases  have  occurred 
of  women  having  several  illegitimate  children,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  since  the  system  of  granting  wages  has  prevailed. 

Punishment  is  never  inflicted  upon  those  who  apply  to  the  sessions  for  wages,  if  they  have 
had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  nor  is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  amount  given. 
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No  young-  men  of  tlie  neighbourhood  have  ever  been  known  to  marry  a woman  who  has 
had  an  illegitimate  child,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed  by  the  sessions ; 
girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  much  difficulty  on  that  account  m getting  hus- 
bands ; there  is  no  instance  known  of  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  being  influenced  by 
persons  of  higher  station  to  many  women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children ; a woman  thus 
circumstanced  is  looked  upon  by  her  sex  generally  as  degraded ; bastards  are  also  considered 
as  degraded. 

The  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  an  action  for  nursing,  requires  proof  by  a disinterested 
witness  of  an  express  promise  on  the  part  of  the  father  o£  the  child  to  pay  for  its  support,  or 
at  least  an  acknowledgment  that  the  child  is  his  ; the  woman  is  not  admitted  as  a witness, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  action  for  seduction,  in  which  her  father  or  guardian  is  the  plaintiff-, 
and  in  which  a sum  of  5 1.  only  can  be  recovered  once ; in  an  action  for  nursing,  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  general  character  of  the  woman. 

If  the  reputed  father  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the  magistrates, 
there  is  an  execution  against  his  body  or  goods  after  decree  of  the  quarter  sessions ; the  amount 
awarded  is  usually  in  an  annual  sum  and  is  nearly  equal  the  precise  cost  of  nursing;  the 
order  for  wages,  or  the  punishment  for  disobedience,  never  induces  the  reputed  father  to  many 
the  mother  of  the  child,  and  the  application  is  not  made  to  the  churchwarden  in  the  first 
instance ; the  father  does  not  often  abscond  when  wages  are  ordered  by  the  magistrates. 

Women  who  have  bastard  children  are  frequently  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  and  do 
so  generally  out  of  their  parish ; in  such  case  the  children  mostly  become  inured  to  a vagrant 
life  and  all  its  immoralities ; the  difficulty  of  supporting  herself  and  child  sometimes  drives 
the  mother  to  prostitution,  and  in  such  cases  the  children  are  necessarily  brought  up  and 
continue  in  vice ; the  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  leads  to  ill  feeling 
between  the  parties,  and  even  violence ; it  is  not  known  whether  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
her  child  is  often  so  severe  as  to  injux-e  the  mother’s  health,  nor  is  it  known  whether  the 
health  of  the  child  often  suffers  materially  from  the  scanty  provision  the  mother  is  able  to 
afford  it. 

No  woman  has  been  convicted  of  late  of  infanticide  in  Coleraine,  but  children  have  been 
found  dead  which  have  been  pronounced  to  have  been  born  alive ; shame  and  the  fear  of 
disgrace  is  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  child  murder,  and  not  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
offspring. 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Esmiiinations  token  by 
C.  W.  Bcm-ett,  Esq, 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Cole- 
raine and  Kill  (men. 
Bar.  Town  and  Li- 
berties of  Coleraine . 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Blair,  farmer  of  8 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  rector  of  Upper  Cumber. — Rev.  Mr. 

Burrows,  presbyterinn  minister — R.  Campbell,  farmer  of  30  acres. — Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Par.  Upper  Cvmbcr. 

Fishmongers'  Company. — J.  Christie,  farmer  of  2 1 acres — Edward  Devine,  shoemaker James  Bar.  Tyrherun. 

Devine,  furmer  of  50  acres. — Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer  of  30  acres. — James  Dunn,  fanner  of __ 

120  acres. Griffith,  clerk. — Mr.  Handcock,  farmer  of  27  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Hatden, 

rector  of  Lower  Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  IIenrt,  roman-catholic  rector. — Mr.  Hunter,  church- 
warden.—James  M'Closky,  farmer  of  8 acres.— Thomas  M'Gwigan,  carpenter — John 

MTvor,  farmer  of  8 acres. — Andrew  Millar,  labourer. — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar 

Charles  Morrison,  farmer  of  8 acres. — William  Mullen,  labourer. — Edward  O’Neil, 
labourer. — James  Smith,  farmer  of  25  acres. 

The  number  of  bastards  is  not  known ; the  dissenters  do  not  baptize  illegitimate  children. 

Mr.  Henry,  the  roman  catholic  clergyman,  baptized  three  in  the  last  year,  and  Mr.  Brown- 
low  about  tlie  same  number.  Mr.  Henry  thought  that  most  of  the  illegitimate  children  were 
born  of  strolling  women,  or  brought  from  other  parishes  to  be  baptized  ; from  10  to  20  was 
the  number  belonging  to  the  parish.  They  are  never  supported  by  the  parish ; few  mothers 
desert  their  illegitimate  children,  though  the  fathers  often  do  so.  One  instance  of  infanticide- 
is  known  to  have  occurred,  about  a year  since.  If  the  child  be  bom,  marriage  is  seldom 
brought  about,  and  but  rarely  before  the  birth ; affection  for  the  mother  is  generally  extin- 
guished after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Petty  sessions  exercise  no  jurisdiction  ; wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  child  is  bom, 
but  affidavits  are  often  made  by  the  mother  as  to  the  father  of  the  child,  in  order  to  rescue1 
her  from  the  charge  of  common  prostitution.  Sometimes  the  mother  believes  that  such  affi- 
davits have  a legal  power  of  enforcing  a maintenance  for  the  child ; 1 1.  a quarter  is  the  usual 
sum  allowed  by  the  assistant  barrister  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  child.  When  the: 
father  is  very  poor,  the  quarter  allowance  of  ll.  is  somewhat  diminished ; the  actual  expenses 
of  maintenance  alone  detennine  the  sum,  with  the  exception  of  a trifling  diminution  where 
the  father  is  very  poor.  There  is  no  change  observed  since  the  system  of  granting  wages  has 
prevailed  ; the  present  system  is  not  supposed  to  encourage  bastai-dy  in  any  way.  It  might 
perhaps  happen  that  fewer  bastards  would  be  bom  if  the  mother  could  receive  nothing  by- 
law, but  there  would  then  be  great  fear  of  infanticide. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  ; if,  however,  the  same  woman  had  two  or  more  illegiti- 
mate children,  double  the  amount  would  not  be  allowed,  because  the  actual  expense  of  two 
would  not  amount  to  so  much ; perhaps  3/.  might  be  allowed  for  a year’s  maintenance  of  the 
second  child. 

No  instance  was  ever  known  of  young  men  evincing  a desire  to  marry  a woman  who  had. 
had  a bastard  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  allowed ; girls  who  have  had  bastards  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  husbands  ; stories  have  been  circulated  that  persons  of  the  poorer  classes* 
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C.  W.Borrcir,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Upper  Cumber. 
Bar.  Tyrkeeran. 


Parish  Kilrea, 
including  the 
Town  of  Kilrea. 
Bar.  LougMnskolin 
and  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


10e  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

had  been  influenced  by  the  higher  classes  to  marry  women  who  have  had  bastards,  but  such 
women  axe  considered  to  be  irreparably  degraded,  and  the  child  is  looked  down  on  by  the 

°fflnthe  action  for  mdutenanee  of  a bastard,  a direct  acknowledgment  by  the  father  of  the 
child  is  required  to  be  proved  by  a disinterested  witness ; this  action  is  brought  by  the 
mother  herself,  or  the  nurse  of  the  child.  In  the  action  for  seduction  brought  by  the  father, 
the  guardian  or  master  of  the  woman  (.if  she  be  a servant),  the  evidence  of  the  mother  is 
admitted,  but  allowed  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence  regarding  her  character,  &e.  An  applica- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  a second  bastard  is  equally  successful. 

If  the  assistant  barrister  decrees  against  the  reputed  father,  and  he  refuses,  or  is  unable  to 
pay  execution  is  issued  against  his  body  or  goods ; the  amount  awarded  is  in  one  large  sum, 
generally  at  the  end  of  nine  months  or  the  year,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a greater  length  of 
time  The  order  for  wages  never  drives  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  mother.  There  is 
no  instance  known  of  the  father  absconding  when  wages  have  been  ordered  by  the  magis- 
trates : actions  are  not  brought  against  those  who  arc  unable  to  pay. 

Sometimes  women  who  have  had  bastards  are  obliged  to  beg,  and  these  always  have  a 
hard  straggle  to  maintain  the  child  if  deserted  by  the  father;  it  they  beg,  they  go  where 
they  are  not  known,  since  where  they  are  known,  they  do  not  meet  with  much  commiseration; 
the  children  are  then  usually  brought  up  as  beggars.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child 
sometimes  drives  the  mother  to  prostitution;  in  such  cases  the  children  are  of  course  badly 
brought  up.  The  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  clnlcl  leads  to  much  ill  feeling, 
but  the  difficulty  of  supporting  her  child  is  never  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother  s health, 
and  there  was  no  instance  known  of  the  child’s  health  suffering  from  the  scanty  provision 
the  mother  was  able  to  afford  it.  . , . . , . , , 

Only  one  instance  of  infanticide  was  known ; the  child  was  found  torn  by  a pig,  but  it  had 
been  previously  deprived  of  life;  the  mother  was  not  traced.  A woman  who  has  become 
hardened  to  such  an  act  as  the  murder  of  her  child,  must  have  become  careless  of  human 
life,  and  have  lost  all  self-respect. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Adams. — Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper. — William  Anderson,  farmer  of  eight  acres.  Robert 
Armstrong,  farmer  of  six  acres,  and  weaver. — John  Bradley,  journeyman  baker.  Mr.  Church, 
surgeon.— Robert  Holmes,  esq.,  j-p.,  and  agent  to  the  Mercers’  Company.— Mr.  Houston,  grocer. 
—Daniel  Hunter,  grocer.— Hugh  Hunter,  spirit-dealer.— Joseph  Irwin,  farmer  of  nine  acres, 

and  weaver Robert  Laughlin,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres.— ltev.  Mr.  M'Cammon,  presby- 

terian  minister.— Kennedy  M'Can,  schoolmaster — Thomas  M‘Cay,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres  — 

M'Crowley,  farmer  of  ten  acres.— Laurence  O’Regan,  farmer  of  twenty  acres.— Rev. 

Mr.  Rogers,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Thompson,  grocer. — Rev.  Mr-  Waddy,  rector,  j.p. 


The  number  of  bastards  among  the  beggars  is  very  large ; there  are  hut  few  among  the 
residents,  not  more  than  50  in  the  parish;  “about  six  or  eight  in  my  own  townland,  and 
there  are  ten  townlands.” — (O' Regan.)  . . 

Mothers  very  rarely  desert  their  children ; there  has  been  only  one  case  m five  yea  . 
One  case  of  infanticide  also  occurred  a few  years  since,  where  the  child  was  found  drowned 
in  a barn.  The  fathers  almost  always  desert  them,  except  where  they  marry  the  motner 
before  the  birth  of  the  child;  they  very  seldom  marry  her  after  it,  but  sometimes  do  betore 
it.  Dr.  Church  knew  one  case  where  the  man  married  the  mother  alter  the  death  oi  toe 
child  when  three  or  four  years  old,  but  said  he  never  would  have  done  so  had  the  c 

The  same  system  prevails  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  assistant  barrister.  There  are  two  actions,  the  first  for  seduction,  the  other  or  mai 
tenance ; the  first  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  father  or  master  of  the  woman  genera  y> an 
in  that  her  evidence  is  available,  but  may  he  rebutted ; the  greatest  amount  recovera  e 

In  the  second,  when  the  woman  is  plaintiff,  some  acknowledgment  of  affiliation  on  the 
part  of  the  reputed  father  is  required.  The  action  is  generally  brought  at  the  end  ot  a year 
nursing;  4/.  is  the  sum  usually  granted.  , ■ V„_v 

This  sum  is  very  seldom  raised,  but  sometimes  is  lowered  if  the  reputed  latner  is  j 
poor.  ...  • i-L. 

None  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  the  granting  of  wages  had  any  effect  in  increasing 
number  of  illegitimate  children ; the  women  are  generally  led  astray  while  in  service, 
there,  when  their  fortune  is  broken,  become  careless.  h _ 

Women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  procur 
bands,  they  are  looked  down  upon  by  every  one  about  them,  both  male  and  female. 

O’Regan  and  Bradley  agreed  that  the  portion  of  10 1.  would  get  a husband  for  a fl1 
had  an  illegitimate  child.  Bradley  also  says,  “A  girl  near  this  receives  20 1.  pei ; 
for  her  life;  she  got  a husband  who  receives  the  pension,  and  goes,  up  to  get  i > 
certainly  he  that  marries  a “ Miss”  is  looked  down  upon.  There  is  strong  ^P 
against  the  bastard,  but  by  no  means  so  strong  as  against  the  mother  it  was 

“ The  farmer  might  object  to  give  him  his  daughter,”  said  O’Regan,  “ but  it  would  depe 
almost  entirely  on  his  character.  q^e 
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The  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  very  often  abscond  when  wages  are  ordered,  and  the 
children,  when  deserted,  become  a burthen  to  the  parish. 

“ The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  almost  always  obliged  to  beg  if  wages  are  not 
granted  ; they  are  turned  out  at  first  by  their  families,  and  then  from  necessity  are  driven 
to  prostitution ; the  sons  frequently  when  they  grow  up  become  industrious,  but  the  daugh- 
ters are  in  general  reared  up  in  idleness  and  vice.” — ( M‘Cammon , Bradley,  and  O’ Regan.) 

The  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  his  child  very  often  leads  to  ill-will,  and 
the  child  is  bandied  about  from  one  house  to  another. 

“ I have  known  the  mother  and  the  child  very  ill  off  from  the  neglect  of  her  own  and 
the  father’s  relations,  especially  before  she  was  able  to  go  out  after  travail. 
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Bastar,dv. 

Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Airl.— James  Anderson.— J.  Barclay,  shopkeeper. — James  Chambers.— Alexander  

Clarke,  esq. — J.  Dripps W.  Forester,  esq.  j.  i*. — Dr.  Henry,  apothecary. — Rev.  Spencer  Parish  of  Maghera. 

Knox,  rector  of  Maghera  and  Tubbermore.— J.  M'Cleland,  shopkeeper. — H.  M'Henry,  Town  of  Maghera. 
schoolmaster. — A.  Miller — I’.  M'Kenna. — S.  Moore,  grocer — Mr.  Orr — T.  Pettigrew,  _ ®aJony 
shopkeeper. — D.  Scullion. — James  Smith. — A.  Wilson. — E.  Wilson. — Rev.  Mr.  Vesey,  miSnns  om- 
protestant  curate. — Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers.  —— 

There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish ; they  are  never 
supported  by  the  parish  except  when  deserted.  Mothers  very  seldom  desert,  and  Lave  never 
(except  in  one  instance)  been  known  to  destroy  their  illegitimate  children.  The  fathers, 
however,  often  neglect  them,  and  very  seldom  marry  the  mother  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

No  instance  was  known  where  a woman  with  a bastard  had  applied  for  wages  at  petty 
sessions,  nor  are  wages  ever  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a woman  who  has  had  more  than  one  bastard,  but  the 
assistant  barrister  at  quarter  sessions  is  not  disposed  in  such  cases  to  be  as  liberal,  as  other- 
wise he  might  be,  in  decreeing  the  expenses  of  nursing. 

Both  the  mother  and  the  bastard  are  looked  on  as  degraded ; the  former  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a husband,  and  the  latter  would  be  objected  to  by  a respectable  farmer  as 
a husband  for  his  daughter,  though  (with  the  exception  of  his  birth)  he  might  be  an  eligible 
match. 

At  the  quarter  sessions  the  assistant  barrister  requires  an  acknowledgment  by  the  reputed 
father  to  be  proved  by  a disinterested  witness.  Every  action  known  here  has  been  brought 
by  the  mother,  and  she  was  not,  of  course,  allowed  to  give  evidence  for  herself ; the  reputed 
father  is  necessarily  summoned  to  attend. 

Should  the  reputed  father  refuse  to  pay,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
magistrates,  wlio  have  no  authority.  The  father,  if  decreed  at  quarter  sessions,  at  which 
actions  for  nursing  are  frequently  and  successfully  brought,  sometimes  leaves  the  country 
for  a time. 

Many  women  with  bastard  children  beg,  both  in  their  own  parish  and  elsewhere ; the 
children,  however,  frequently  turn  out  well  in  after  life.  The  mother  is  often  driven  to  pros- 
‘titution,  and  the  child  is,  of  course,  brought  up  in  vice.  Though  the  difficulty  of  support- 
ing the  child  is  often  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother’s  health,  no  case  of  infanticide  has 
been  known  here. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Archer,  farmer G.  W.  Blathwaite,  esq.  J.  r.— Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer — Mr.  Archi-  

bald  Bradley,  farmer.— Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper— Josiah  Bryan,  esq— Mr. Duncan,  Par.  Magherafelt. 
shopkeeper— Doctor  Evans— Captain  Graves,  j.  p. — Mr.  Henry — Mr.  Edward  Hull,  shop-  Bar.  Lovghinsholin. 

keeper. Mr.  Little,  farmer— Itev.  Mr.  Nevin,  parish  priest. — Dr.  Shannon— Mr.  Thomas  — 

Shannon,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Shingley,  farmer.— Andrew  Spotswood,  j.  p.— Rev 
S.  Twigg,  curate— Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector— Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister— Police, 
labourers,  &c. 

The  number  or  bastards  in  the  parish  was  not  known  ; they  are  never  supported  by  the 
parish  unless  deserted.  Desertion  is  not  common.  Two  children,  supposed  illegitimate, 
are  now  supported  by  tlie  parish.  No  instance  of  infanticide  was  known,  though  the  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  almost  always  neglect  them,  and  rarely  after  their  birth  marry  the 

Wao-es  are  never  granted  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  an  affidavit  is  often  made 
before  a magistrate  by  tlie  mother  as  to  the  father  of  the  child,  in  order  to  clear  herself 
from  the  charge  of  common  prostitution.  Actions  brought  in  the  assistant  barristers’ 
court  are  either  for  seduction  or  for  maintenance ; the  latter  action  has  been  known  to  be 
deferred  until  the  child  was  16  months  of  age.  The  amount  awarded  varies  but  little.  In 
the  manor  court,  where  2 1.  can  only  be  recovered,  the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay 
is  somewhat  considered. 

0.5.  S 2 TV 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrelt,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Magherafelt. 
Bar.  Lotighinsholin. 


Examination!!  taken  by 
Captain  White,  ' 

T Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parishes  Naas  and 
Osberst-own . 
Bar.  North  Naas. 
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The  number  of  illegitimate  is  not  believed  to  have  been  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
granting  of  allowance  for  their  maintenance. 

No  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted  on  the  mother,  but  Mr.  Duncan  has  known  less 
allowed  where  there  were  several  children  by  different  fathers. 

The  mothers  seldom  procure  husbands,  and  are  considered  degraded,  as  also  is  the 
bastard,  unless  distinguished  for  good  conduct. 

An  order  for  maintenance  is  enforced,  as  any  other  debt ; the  amount  is  awarded  generally 
in  one  large  sum,  and  the  father  pays,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  sometimes  marries  the  mother. 
Many  reputed  fathers  have  absconded  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  known  a parent  send  his  son  away  when  the  latter  was  threatened  with  an  action  for 
maintenance,  and  had  no  property ; he  feared  the  support  of  the  child  might  fall  on 
himself. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  frequently  obliged  to  beg,  and  driven  to  pros- 
titution, but  sometimes  they  obtain  service,  and  so  maintain  the  child.  Women  with  ile- 
gitimate  children  calculate  on  them  as  a provision  for  their  old  age.  Captain  Graves  knows 
many  supported  in  this  way.  Mr.  Wilson  had  heard  women  say  of  their  illegitimate  children, 
“ that  they  were  rearing  them  in  hardship,  to  be  maintained  by  them  afterwards  in  plenty.” 


WIDOWS  HAVING  FAMILIES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh.— Mr.  James  Byrne — Joim  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — 
William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Simon  Cullen,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Currie.— John 
Currin,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  r.  r. — Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer — Mr. 

Richard  Finamore Mr.  James  Fitzfatrick — James  Flanagan,  labourer — William  P. 

Gahagan,  m.d. — Michael  Gaul,  labourer.— William  Goodwin,  esq. — Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
— Mr.  Edward  Haydon. — Robert  Hayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden. — Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  toman- 
catholic  curate.— Mr.  Owen  Lalor. — Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Lyons,  esq — 
John  Magratii,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres. — Mr.  Felix  Mirna,  huckster. — William 
MuRrnY,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer. — Edward  Neal,  labourer. — Rev.  Edward 
George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas. — John  Rutherford,  esq.— John  Stanley, labourer.— Major 
Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  police.— Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres. — Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tracy. — Doctor  Walsh.— Mr.  William  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  states,  “ That  there  are  about  200  poor  widows  in  the  parish, 
who  certainly  are  worse  off  than  the  common  beggars,  being  reduced  generally  ‘to  two  meals 
in  the  day.” 

Widows  have  no  employment  particularly  open  to  them ; they  sometimes  get  a little 
knitting,  a pair  of  stockings  perhaps  in  the  week,  for  which  they  may  be  paid  6d.  No 
labourer  is  able  to  provide  for  his  children ; much  less  could  a poor  widow ; yet  in  this 
parish  they  do  not  strive  to  earn  any  money  by  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits. 

Widows  with  families  never  receive  any  parochial  aid  or  relief  from  petty  sessions,  or  any 
assistance  grauted  by  law. 

The  owner  of  an  estate  is  never  known  to  provide  for  the  widow  of  a labourer,  either  by 
leaving  her  possession  of  the  cabin,  or  otherwise  assisting  her.  Widows  of  course  share  in 
any  general  subscription  raised  at  periods  of  particular  distress,  but  there  is  no  regular  sub- 
scription fund  for  them. 

The  labourers  generally  lend  a hand  in  cultivating  a widow’s  little  garden,  but  they  can- 
not afford  to  give  them  any  other  assistance. 

WidowSj  unless  they  are  very  fortunate  in  getting  a little  work  or  help,  are  most  com- 
monly driven  to  begging,  and  in  that  case  they  usually  beg  away  from  home  until  the  first 
impression  wears  away.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  widows,  suffering  under 
the  demoralization  of  begging,  and  the  wants  to  which  they  must  often  be  subjected,  un- 
doubtedly must,  in  many  instances,  he  driven  to  prostitution;  no  instance  however  was 
produced,  but  not  a doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  fact,  and  also  that  their  children  must 
he  reared  in  vice,  so  that  they  considered  the  social  evils  much  greater  than  any  that  could 
arise  from  maintaining  them., 

Widows  receive  a portion  of  the  collections  made  at  church  ; there1  are  16  widows  on  the 
list,  without  any  distinction  being  made  on  the  score  of  religious  persuasion.  Dean  Burgh, 
Dean  of  Cloyne,  gives  100 1.  a year  in  charity  to  40  infirm  persons,  many  of  them  widows; 
and  General  Thomas  left  by  will  20  Z.  a year,  to  he  distributed  among  poor  protestants,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  protestant  minister. 

Widows  are  much  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  ; the  former,  having 
a character  to  lose,  are  ashamed  to  resort  to  practices  which  the  latter  do  to  obtain  a living. 
They  are,  besides,  usually  younger  and  better  able  to  earn  a livelihood  than  widows  having 
large  families,  and.  sometimes  they  are  assisted  by  an  allowance  from  the  father  of  their 
child.  Mary  Colgan,  a widow,  states,  “ My  husband  was  a labourer ; I am  now  80  years 
of  age,  and  my  husband  is  dead  13  years;  I'  am  obliged  to  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door, 
or  starve.” 

In  no  case  can  the  labouring  classes  provide  against  emergencies,  considering  the  average 
of  wages  and  employment. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackall,  miller  and  farmer. — Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer. — Francis 
Dames,  esq.  J.  v. — Hugh  Donogiiue,  labourer. — Pat.  Downey,  farmer.— Pat.  Farrell, 
labourer. — Rev.  Michael  Flanagan,  p.  r.  of  Caddamstown.— Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p.  of 
Clonard. — Mr.  Pat.  Gorman,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer.— Mr.  P.  Grady,  Examinations  taken  by 
shopkeeper. — Denis  IIanaoan,  labourer. — John  FIevey,  esq.  large  holder  ofland. — Mr.  Thomas  han  Es 

Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jacicson,  labourer. — Thomas  Reever,  farmer. — ’ 

Mr.  Senior  Keenan,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  Monks,  labourer. — Matthew  Mooney,  gaoler,  Union  of  Clonard 
Matthew  Murray,  carpenter. — Edward  Murray,  gaoler.— John  H.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  p.—  and  Killi/on. 
Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar.— Mr.  Cn.  O’Neill,  shopkeeper  and  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Reilly,  Barony 
roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector  of  Castle  Carbery. — Mr.  Michael  Upper  Moyj'eumgh. 
Rickard,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Rociie,  shopkeeper. — James  H.  Rorke,  esq.  j.  p. — Robert 
Rynd,  esq.  .1.  p. — Serjeant  Senior,  police. — Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable. — 

Anthony  Walsh,  labourer. 

The  number  of  widows  with  children  in  the  parish  is  about  80,  and  they  are  in  a more  sad 
condition  than  other  poor,  living  on  potatoes  only,  and  not  more  than  two  meals  a day. 

Occasionally  a little  spinning  is  given  them  by  the  farmers’  wives,  who  pay  them  4 d.  per 
pound  of  yarn ; they  may  then  earn  ‘Id.  per  day,  and  Pat  Farrell  observes,  “ they  must  work 
hard  for  that  indeed,”  so  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  her,  even  with  constant 
work  at  2d.  a'  day,  to  support  her  family.  Neither  the  parish  or  petty  sessions  afford  any 
assistance  to  widows  with  young  families. 

There  is  but  one  instance  known  of  an  occupier  of  an  estate  leaving  a cabin  and  a garden 
with  the  widow,  no  instance  of  an  absentee  doing  so.  Tradesmen  or  manufacturers  do  not 
provide  for  the  widows  of  men  who  have  worked  for  them  ; they  cannot  afford  it;  O’Neill 
says,  “ By  all  that’s  lovely,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  get  enough  to  eat  or  pay  the  rent;” 
their  relatives  do  not  support  them  either;  Mr.  Keever  says,  “When  they  get  into  that 
wretched  state,  their  relatives  would  rather  not  go  near  them,”  and  O’Neill  states,  “I 
know  an  opulent  farmer  who  gives  no  relief  to  an  unfortunate  widow  in  this  town,  though  she 
is  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  his  father.”  As  to  the  labourers  supporting  them,  Mr.  O’Neill 
says,  “ Sure  we  are  all  paupers.” 

They  are  obliged  to  beg,  and  from  shame  they  go  to  the  adjoining  parishes. 

There  are  five  or  six  widows  on  the  church  list ; there  are  no  collections  made  at  the 
chapel ; no  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  religious  persuasions  ; the  average  amount  of 
the  collections  made  at  the  church  for  the  last  three  years  is  about  10Z. 

The  widow  is  worse  off  than  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child ; she  is  tenacious  of  her 
character,  and  would  not  have  recourse  to  various  ways  of  obtaining  help  tha.t  the  other 
would;  besides,  the  latter  is  in  general  stronger  and  more  able  to  work,  the  circumstance 
of  the  sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  and  not  granting  assistance  to  widows, 
has  never  had  any  effect  in  producing  incontinency. 

It  is  totally  out  of  the  power  of  a working  man  to  lay  by  any  thing  for  his  wife  and 
children. 


Appendix  (A.) 


Widows  and 
Children. 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


•John  Adams.— Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper — William  Anderson,  farmer  of  eight  acres.— Robert  Ulster. 

Armstrong,  farmer  of  six  acres,  and  weaver.— John  Bradley,  journeyman  baker — Mr.  Church,  County  London- 

surgeon. Robert  Holmes,  esq.  J.  p.,  and  agent  to  the  Mercers’  Company. — Mr.  Houston,  grocer.  derry. 

Daniel  Hunter,  grocer. — Hugh  Hunter,  spirit-dealer.— Joseph  Irwin,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  Exnraina[F^al.en  by 

and  weaver.— Robert  Laughlin,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cammon,  presby-  c.W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
■lerian  minister. — Kennedy  M‘Can,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  M'Cay,  farmer  of  thirteen  acres'. — Joseph  Pollock,  Esq 

M'Crowley,  farmer  cf  ten  acres— Laurence  O’Regan,  farmer  of  twenty  acres.— Rev.  paris'h  Kilrea 

Mr.  Rogers,  presbytevian  minister — Mr.  Thompson,  grocer.— Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector,  t.p.  including  Town 


The  number  in  the  country  part  of  the  parish  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  20,  in  addition  to  0 
fully  a dozen  in  the  village  of  Kilrea  itself,  whither  they  are  induced  to  come,  from  the  ” 


greater  facility  of  obtaining  small  jobs,  such  as  washing,  carrying  water,  &c. 
four  or  five  huDdved  weight  of  yarn,  they  can  go  to  a grocer’s  house  and  obtain 
( Bradley .'i 


if  they  have 
obtain  value  for  it.” — 


and  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


They  are  generally  worse  off  than  those  about  them ; “lam  sure  if  they  get  two  meals  of 
potatoes  a day  they  are  well  satisfied.” — (Bradley.) 


“ I am  sure  of  that  too.” — (O' Regan.)  ■ 

“ Can  that  be  possible?”  said  Mr.  M'Cammon. 

0.5.  b 3 “Indeed 
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Widows  and 
Children. 

Ulster. 

County  London- 
derry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilrea, 
including  Town 
of  Kilrea. 

Bar.  Loughinsholin 
and  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 
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“ Indeed,  sir,  it  is  very  true ; one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  is  eoine 
on ; sure,  if  they  divide  into  three,  it  is  not  one  good  meal  after  all.”  ° ° 

The  poor  widow  spins,  washes  or  engages  in  small  dealing  to  be  able  to  command  a small 
capital  of  a few  shillings ; by  spinning  she  could  not  earn  more  than  6 d.  a week,  scarcely  so 
much,  as  she  must  mind  her  young  children.  ’ y 

“ In  harvest  time  for  about  three  weeks,  she  might  obtain  from  4 d.  to  Gd.  a daybY 
reaping ; then  comes  the  potatoe  gathering,  and  the  two  together  might  give  her  sometliins: 
to  do  for  a month  or  five  weeks.” — (O' lleyan.)  . ° 

“ Could  she  support  her  children?” 

“ Indeed  it  is  poor  support  she  could  give  them ; she  could  not  pay  rent  and  support 
them.” — (O' Regan  and  Bradley.)  “ 

The  owners  of  the  estate  never  provide  for  the  widow. 

“Would  not  the  landlord  give  her  a cabin  rent-free?” 

“ I am  sure  she  would  not  get  the  house  a day ; they  would  take  the  nearest  way  to  put 
her  out  if  she  ran  behind.” — (Bradley.)  v 

The  landlords  here  do  not  care  what  the  tenant  does  if  he  pays  them  the  money ; but  if 
he  does  not,  they  get  rid  of  him  at  once.” — (O' Regan.) 

All  said,  “ Absentees  have  no  feeling  for  their  tenants ; they  never  assist  them.” 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  from  the  gentry ; Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Waddy  were  the 
only  persons  mentioned  as  giving  charily. 

Widows  are  often. assisted,  but  not  supported  by  their  relations  ; “some  few  on  their  hus- 
band’s death  go  home  to  their  father’s  place.” — (Mr.  Ml  Common.) 

The  widow  is  sometimes  assisted  by  luring  her  children,  but  never  till  “ they  are  worth 
their  cost.” 

The  young  labourers  often  work  for  her,  set  her  potatoes,  &e.  in  the  evening  after  their 
own  work  is  done,  but  not  on  Sunday  ; a curious  instance  of  feeling  on  this  point  was  given. 

“ One  man  near  this  lifted  his  flax  from  the  field  on  Sunday  to  take  advantage  of  a fine 
day,  and  the  people  assembled  and  debated  strongly  whether  they  would  put  it  in  the  hole 
again.”— (All.) 

“ Two  out  of  every  three  are  obliged  to  beg ; but  they  always,  from  a feeling  of  delicacy, 
beg  where  they  are  not  known.” — (O’Regan.) 

Widows  very  often  when  young  become  prostitutes,  and  have  a number  of  bastard  chil- 
dren ; their  daughters  were  said  by  all  very  generally  to  be  prostitutes,  and  if  not,  to  be 
indolent  and  idle. 

“ Many  more,”  said  Mr.  M'Cammon,  “ become  prostitutes  than  preserve  their  virtue.” 

All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  greater  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  country  consisted  of 
young  girls  who  were  obliged  to  beg,  and  then  fell  into  habits  of  vice,  and  that  very  many  of 
these  were  the  children  of  widows  obliged  to  beg  ; the  clergymen  said  the  evils  of  this  kind 
were  incalculable. 

They  are  relieved  among  the  other  poor  from  the  congregational  collections.  The  lists 
admit  persons  of  all  persuasions.  “ If  a traveller  fell  siclc  in  a roman  catholic’s  house,  he 
would  get  a collection  for  him,  no  matter  of  what  religion  he  was.”— (O’ Regan.) 

The  widows  are  not  half  so  well  off  as  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  for  if  the 
widow  does  not  go  out,  the  poor  that  hangs  by  the  wall  is  much  worse  off  than  the  travelling 
beggar,  and  if  they  both  go  out,  generally  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  more  bold, 
and  more  apt  to  tell  a false  talc  of  woe ; ir  the  widow  would  beg  in  her  own  parish,  she  would 
be  better  off;  but  she  will  not  do  t\\o.t.”~(Bradley.) 

for'bast  Wd  Wj6^never  kQ°wn  to  be  induced  to  incontinency  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  wages 

4^.sai^.tha£  the  usual  cause  of  prostitution  was  either  beggary  or  being  driven  out  by 
their  families  for  having  had  an  illegitimate  child  while  they  were  at  service. 

., ^ working  man  can  scarcely  keep  life  in  his  wife  and  family,  much  less  lay  by  any 
thmg  for  them.  — (Bradley,  and  all.) 
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IMPOTENT  THROUGH  AGE. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  llev.  Dean  Burgii.— Mr.  James  Byrne.— John  Claiike,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police.— 

William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Simon  Cullen,  labourer Mr.  Patrick  Currie. -John 

Currin,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  t.  p. — Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer. — Mr. 
Richard  Finamore.— Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick.— James  Flanagan,  labourer.1 —William 
P.  Gaiiagan,  m:.  d. — Michael  Gaul,  labourer. — William  Goodwin,  esq. — Mr.  Thomas 
' Hardy.— Mr.  Edward  IIaydon — Robert  Hayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden.— Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  ■ 
roman -catholic  curate. — Mr.  Owen  Lalor.— Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Lyons, 
esq — John  Magratii,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres. — Mr.  Felix  Miuna,  huckster.— William 
Murpiiy,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer. — Edward  Neal,  labourer.— Rev.  Edward 
George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas. — John  Rutherford,  esq.— John  Stanley,  labourer.— Major 
Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  police.— Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres.— Mr;  Wil- 
liam Tracy. — Dr.  Walsii. — Mr.  William  Wilson. 

In  this  parish,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  there  are  about  eight  protestancs  des- 
titute from  okl  age  and  inability  to  work,  and  about  200  catholics.  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  says 
100.  The  most  of  these  support  themselves  by  begging;  the  eight  protestants  are  partly 
maintained  by  church  collections,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  says,  “ There  is  a great  deal 
done  by  the  richer  classes  who  reside,  but  very  little  by  absentees;  the  charity  .of  the  former 
is  so  universal  that  I could  scarcely  say  how  many  are  not  supported  by  them.”  The  age 
at  which  the  poorer  classes  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  is  generally 
about  (50. 

The  support  of  the  aged  destitute  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  the  nearest  relatives, 
yet  it  is  a duty  that  they  seldom  fulfil,  as  they  are  not  in  a condition  to  do  so.  The  support 
of  the  aged  parent  often  presses  sorely  on  the  child,  who  is  exclusively  charged  with  the 
burden,  though  in  most  cases  he  does  not  complain ; occasionally  however  it  leads  to  ill- 
feeling  and  quarrelling.  The  degree  of  relationship  supposed  to  give  a claim  for  support 
extends  no  further  than  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  the  aged  have  no  relatives  to  support  them,  they  get  no  maintenance  among  the 
neighbours,  hut  become  mendicants  at  once ; nor  do  the  young  single  labourers  make  up  any 
subscription  from  their  wages  for  the  old  who  are  past  labour.  In  three  or  four  cases  money 
has  been  remitted  to  old  relatives  at  home  by  emigrants. 

When  men  have  no  relatives  able  to  support  them,  and  are  quite  incapable  of  working,  they 
go  about  the  country  with  bags  collecting  food,  and  these  are  much  better  off  than  those  who 
have  young  relatives,  yet  there  exists  a great  dislike  to  begging,  and  they  will  suffer  extreme 
privations  before  they  adopt  the  mendicant  life. 

The  gentry  of  the  district  are  liberal  in  their  support  of  the  aged  destitute,  not  by  a general 
subscription  fund,  but  selecting  their  own  pensioners ; this  charitable  disposition  is  entertained 
by  all  the  resident  gentry,  to  whom  the  absentees  leave  the  exclusive  burden. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  persons  are  put  on  the  list  for  obtaining  a portion  of  the 
church  collections,  which  are  given  to  those  most  incapable  of  supporting  themselves,  and 
distributed  monthly,  never  exceeding  2 s.  to  each.  The  average  church  collection  in  the 
poor  box  for  three  years  is  55Z.  per  annum,  but  there  is  no  collection  at  the  roman  catholic 
chapel  for  the  poor,  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle. 

In  this  parish  there  is  an  almshouse  erected  nearly  200  years  ago,  intended  to  receive 
four  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  who  have  been  reduced  from  better  circumstances ; it  belongs 
to  Mr.  Lattin,  by  whom  also  it  is  managed,  and  contains  at  present  four  widows,  who  get 
lodging,  beds  and  clothing,  and  at  Christmas  a kish  of  turf  and  a little  meat.  There  is  no 
particular  ago  for  admission,  and  whenever  a vacancy  occurs  there  is  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  get  in,  nor  is  there  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  friends  to  allow  a relative  or  friend  to 
enter. 

It  was  considered  quite  impossible  for  persons  of  the  labouring  classes,  when  the  wages 
they  could  earn  are  taken  into  account,  to  make  any  provision  in  youth  against  the  destitu- 
tion of  old  age.  With  regard  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  parish  on  the  point  of  a provision 
for  the  destitute  through  age,  the  fear  among  the  farmers  that  an  impost  might  touch  them- 
selves, and  that  the  landowners  as  well  as  the  absentees  would  escape,  operates  against  a 
candid  opinion,  yet  it  was  thought,  that  if  fairly  levied  and  properly  understood,  there  would 
he  no  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  feeling  goes  in  favour  of  a provision.  When  Andrew 
Neal  was  asked,  whether  labourers  ever  marry  for  the  purpose  of  having  children  to  support 
them  in  their  old  age?  he  replied,  “ I know  one  Dan  Walsh  who  married  for  the  children  to 
keep  him  when  old  and  not  able  to  work ; I myself  did  the  same,  and  might  mention  a great 
many  more ; it  is  oftentimes  the  reason.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackall,  miller  and  farmer.— Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer.— Francis 
Dames,  esq.  j.  r.— Hugh  Donoghue,  labourer.— Pat.  Downey,  farmer. — Pat.  Farrell 
labourer. — Rev.  Michael  Flanagan,  p.  p.  of  Coddamstown.— Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  i>.  p.  0f 
Clonard.— Mr.  Pat.  Gorman,  farmer.— Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer. — Mr.  P.  Grady 
shopkeeper.— Denis  Hanagan,  labourer.— John  Hevey,  esq.  large  holder  of  land. — Mr.  Thomas 
Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jackson,  labourer. — Thomas  Keever,  farmer.— 

Mr.  Senior  Kern  an,  schoolmaster — Thomas  Monks,  labourer. — Matthew  Mooney,  gaoler. 

Matthew  Murray,  carpenter. — Edward  Murray,  gaoler. — John  II.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar.— Mr.  Cii.  O’Neill,  shopkeeper  and  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  O'Reilly 
roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector  of  Castle  Carbery. — Mr.  Michael 
Rickard,  farmer, — Mr.  John  Roche,  shopkeeper. — James  II.  Rorke,  esq.  j.  r.  — Robert 
Rynd,  esq.  j.  r. — Serjeant  Senior,  police. — Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable.— 
Anthony  Walsh,  labourer. 

Tiie  number  of  destitute  old  persons  in  the  union  amounts,  according  to  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Nixon  and  Flood,  to  about  250 ; of  these  70  beg,  100  are  supported  by  their  relations,  and 
20  are  supported  by  the  neighbours,  and  none  either  by  the  richer  classes,  or.  by  collections 
made  at  places  of  public  worship.  The  age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  working  is 
about  60. 

The  old  persons  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  their  children,  and  the  young  support  them 
as  a matter  of  duty  without  complaint,  though  in  most  cases  unable  to  do  so.  Patrick 
Farrell,  a man  upwards  of  77  years  of  age,  states,  “ I have  not  been  able  to  work  a stroke 
for  the  last  14  years,  and  if  it  was  not  for  my  son,  who  occasionally  gets  a little  employment, 
by  a cart  and  horse  he  has,  I should  starve ; at  most  lie  can  earn  but  7 s.  a week,  and  out  of 
that  he  must  pay  2s.  0 d.  to  a farmer  for  grass,  besides  hay  and  oats  in  winter.  He  has 
often  to  go  and  work  for  the  farmer  himself  when  the  horse  is  idle,  to  keep  the  grass  clear, 
so  that  if  we  have  4s.  left  for  our  support,  after  paying’  our  rent,  'll.  a year  for  a little  mud 
cabin,  with  about  five  square  perch  of  ground,  we  are  well  off.”  To  the  question,  was  not 
that  rent  high?  he  replied,  “As  rents  go,  it  is  not.  I have  another  son,  who  pays  1/.  10s. 
for  a mud  hut  13  feet  square,  without  any  outlet,  but  the  road  in  front,  no  chimney,  and  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  without  a pane  of  glass.  This  cabin  contains  himself,  his  wife  and  horse ; 
they  must  make  off  a bed  for  the  horse,  whether  they  have  it  themselves  or  not ; and  that  is 
not  the  worst  of  it,  for  whenever  any  of  the  old  people  are  dying  and  in  the  way  of  their 
miseries  being  ended,  sure  the  good  neighbours  have  to  go  round  and  collect  the  price  of  a 
coffin  to  bury  them  in.”  O’Neill  remarks,  “ The  poor  are  not  looked  on  as  Christians  at  all. 
The  rich  just  show  as  much  thought  for  them  as  they  would  for  a cur  dog.” 

The  support  of  the  old  presses  veiy  severely  on  the  poor ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  states, 
“ The  labourer  becomes  greatly  embarrassed  by  defraying  the  expenses  of  a funeral  for  his 
aged  parent,  and  many  are  thereby  reduced  to  beggary.”  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ Such  is  the 
mistaken  idea,  that  they  will  often  spend  2 1.  at  a wake,  when  they  have  scarcely  a potatoe 
to  eat.”  The  support  of  the  aged  leads  often  to  ill-feeling  in  families ; the  young  women 
often  complain  at  supporting  their  husbands’  parents.  The  degree  of  relationship,  which 
gives  a claim  for  support,  extends  no  further  than  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  old  people  here  do  not  go  much  about  the  neighbours,  but,  says  Mr.  Hevey,  “ they 
put  up  a wallet,  and  start  begging.”  The  young  single  labouring  men  never  subscribe  for 
the  support  of  the  aged,  they  could  not  do  it.  No  remittances  have  come  here  from  those 
who  have  gone  abroad,  to  help  their  poor  relatives,  except  a sum  to  convey  them  to 
America. 

They  go  about  with  their  wallets  gathering  food ; and  though  they  are  much  better  off 
thus  than  living  with  a son  a labourer,  yet  there  is  a ere  at  dislike  to  begging,  and  they 
would  almost  bear  any  thing  rather  than  beg. 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe,  except  at  periods  of  great  distress,  and  even  then  some  refuse. 
Mr.  Hevey  mentioned  a case  of  refusal  by  a person  of  high  rank.  Absentees  leave  the 
burthen  on  those  who  reside,  one.  or  two  occasionally  send  something. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  persons  are.  placed  on  the.  church  list,  they  are  selected 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  according  to  their  destitution ; this  mode  of  receiving  relief  is 
certainly  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  The  number  on  the  list  is  about  seven  or 
eight,  who  receive  each  from  10  s.  to  1l.  a year;  the  largest  weekly  collection  is  about  4 s. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  working  classes  in  this  parish  to  lay  by  for  the  wants  of  age. 
rhe  general  opinion  of  the  parish,  with  regard  to  a provision  for  the  aged  poor,  is  quite  m 
favour  of  it.  Mr.  Hevey  says,  “ I do  not  think  there  are  five  dissenting  voices  among  the 
landlords.” 
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Persons  who  attended,  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector. — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  30 

acres — Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  presbyterian  minister — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister Dr.  John 

Fullerton,  dispensary  surgeon.— David  Gilmour,  farmer,  33  acres.— James  Glass,  farmer, 
40  acres.— John  Henry,  farmer,  16  J acres.— Thomas  Maclean,  labourer.— Barney  Mooney', 
farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company.— Daniel  Moon,  farmer,  100  acres.— 

Alexander  Orr,  esq.,  j.p. Oseland,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company.— 

Rev.  Mr.  Uolleston,  curate.— John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 
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Mr.  Brown  thought  there  were  200  destitute  persons  in  the  parish  infirm  through  age 
others  thought  100  a more  fair  calculation.  There  are  31  badged  beggars,  and  from  go  to 
GO  not  badged,  generally  strangers,  the  population  being  about  8,000.  At  least  50  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relations.  None  are  actually  supported,  but  many  assisted  from  the  congre- 
gational collections.  Mr.  Alexander  had  32  old  persons  on  his  list.  One  woman  receives 
from  the  poor  fund  at  the  meeting-house  potatoes  and  meal.  Mr.  Brown  thought  that  50 
were  materially  aided,  if  not  supported,  by  their  neighbours  collecting  for  them  meal  and 
potatoes.  None  are  wholly  supported  by  their  neighbours  individually,  but  many  are  nearly 
so.  The  badged  beggars  are  helped  every  Monday  morning.  There  are  no  pensioners,  nor 
do  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  parish  assist  the  poor  in  any  way.  Mr.  Orr  mentioned,  “ that 
his  father  had,  as  treasurer  of  a fund  raised  in  1817,  a year  of  great  famine,  applied  to  the 
absentee  landed  proprietors,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a single  farthing,  except  from  the 
Ironmongers’  Company,  the  resident  gentry  subscribing  most  liberally.”  The  poorer  classes 
generally  fail  from  abbut  50  to  00,  and  are  seldom  after  that  age  capable  of  maintaining 
themselves  by  labour.  Mr.  Orr  had  about  10  labourers  employed ; one  of  them  was  64,  the 
rest  under  50.  Mr.  A.  10,  none  of  them  were  above  GO,  but  three  about  55.  Mr.  Brown 
bad  six,  not  one  of  them  above  50. 

“ The  heads  of  families  feel  that  they  have  a right,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ as  possessors  of  the 
land,  to  be  supported  in  their  old  age  by  the  younger  branches  ; they  usually  bargain  for 
what  is  called  a freedom,  proportioned  in  value  to  the  farm  which  they  resign ; a house,  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  a cow’s  grass  are  usually  bargained  for,  and  very  generally  some  meal, 
potatoes  and  turf.”  “ I made  that  bargain  with  my  grandmother,”  said  Wallace,  “ she  got  a 
small  bit  of  ground  too  from  me.”  Mr.  Brown,  who  the  other  witnesses  declared  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge,  said,  “ I believe  the  younger  branches  support  the  old  whenever  they  are  able, 
and  that  necessity  alone  induces  them  to  refuse ; this  necessity,  however,  frequently  arises 
from  their  bad  calculations,  owing  principally  to  the  high  price  of  land,  for  which  they  pay 
here  on  an  average  1 /.  an  acre,  though  it  is  not  worth  15  s. others  said  not  worth  12  s.  and 
it  was  stated  that  the  government  valuation  did  not  rate  it  so  high.  “ The  support  of  the 
aged,  owing  to  these  circumstances,  presses  very  heavily  on  the  young,  they  never  calculate 
or  provide  for  casualties ; there  is  not  generally  unwillingness  to  support  the  old,  but  I have 
known  very  painful  circumstances  arise  from  improvidence,  though  during  20  years’  resi- 
dence in  the  parish,  I never  heard  of  a single  case  where  the  parent  was  voluntarily  refused 
support ; soiuq  cases  have  occurred,  and  these  even  very  rarely,  where  the  contract  has  not  been 
fulfilled  from  a misunderstanding  between  the  children  themselves.  The  aged  seldom  go  from 
one  child  to  another,  unless  in  some  cases  when  the  land  is  divided  among  the  children,  a 
practice  which  is  not  allowed  by  the  landlord  now.  The  parents  prefer  remaining  with  one 
child,  having  generally  a leaning  towards  the  youngest.  Several  of  the  children  go  to  service 
and  contribute  something  towards  the  parent’s  support.  The  unmarried  give  most ; it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  give  the  children  as  they  married  a portion  of  the  farm ; hut  this,  as 
has  been  remarked  above,  is  not  now  permitted.  Mr.  Brown  had  two  labourers  at  9^.  a day, 
who  supported  an  aged  mother ; and  Ann  Orr,  a female  servant,  who  supported  both  father  aiid 
mother : “ In  one  case,”  said  Mr.  Orr,  “ with  which  I am  acquainted,  an  old  man  who  has  two 
daughters,  lives  three  or  four  years  with  one,  and  then  moves  to  the  other ; this,  however,  is 
done  not  regularly,  but  as  his  whim  leads  him ; such  cases  are  I am  sure  common,  though 
the  aged  seldom  move  about  regularly  from  one  child  to  another.”  The  aged  here  get,  like 
their  younger  relations,  three  meals  a day,  either  of  oatmeal  made  into  stirabout,  or  of 
potatoes  and  a herring  with  milk  : “ Four  years  ago,”  said  Wallace,  “ some  very  few  were 
reduced  to  one  meal  a day.”  Neither  Mr.  Brown  or  Dr.  Fullerton  knew  an  instance  where 
potatoes  were  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  abundance,  though  they  believed  that  milk  was 
sometimes  very  scarce. 

None  of  the  aged,  with  the  exception  of  regular  beggars,  have  been  known  to  go  about 
from  one  neighbour  to  another  receiving  assistance  from  them.  Mr.  Brown  mentioned  an 
instance  of  what  he  called  “ a regular  gaberlunzie,  who  retailed  news  and  was  a general 
favourite.”  The  young  labouring  men  never  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  hut  the 
savings’  bank  enables  some  to  assist  their  parents.  In  cases  of  distress,  a collection  is  made 
by  two  of  their  neighbours,  who  go  about  soliciting  assistance  and  obtain  usually  meal. 
Wallace  believed  that  from  15  s.  to  1 1.  might  be  a fair  average  of  the  value  thus  obtained ; “ I 
have  collected,”  said  he,  “ as  much  as  that  myself  in  meal,  in  less  than  a day ; I got  one  day 
lately  a hundred  weight  of  meal  and  4 s.  6 d.,  and  I think  that  a fair  average,  but  it  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  character,  both  of  the  man  that  was  going  about,  and  of  him  that  he  asked  it 
lor;  some  too  have  better  neighbours  than  others.”  Those  who  emigrate  from  this  parish  gene- 
rally go  first  to  the  Canadas  and  afterwards  to  the  United  States,  from  which  district  most 
of  the  remittances  hither  are  sent one  man  who  was  five  years  absent  lately  sent  over  10  L; 

0.5.  c a daughter 


Par.  Augkadovjct/. 
Bar.  Coleraine , 
(Half  Barony.) 
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a daughter  who  went  out  as  a servant,  sent  over  to  her  parents  in  two  years  3 1.,  which  is  to 
he  continued}  remittances  are  usually  made  after  two  years’  absence,  and  often  amount  to 
10  Z. ; one  son  near  me,  said  Henry,  sent  7 Z.  in  12  months,  he  was  a labourer ; and  a weaver 
from  an  adjacent  parish  has  sent  over  15  Z.  in  six  months ; all  the  witnesses  agreed,  that  it 
was  the  best  and  most  industrious  part  of  the  population  who  were  emigrating. 

Mr.  Brennan  thought  that  200  Z.  a year  might  be  a fair  average  of  the  remittances  made 
to  this  parish,  but  could  not  feel  certain  as  to  the  amount.  Henry  and  Wallace  both 
thought  it  was  much  larger,  and  that  it  probably  averaged  500  Z. 

There  are  31  regularly  badged  mendicants,  and  in  summer  a larger  number  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  sea,  the  greater  part  of  whom  sire  strangers. 

Those  who  beg  were  stated  by  all  to  be  much  better  oft'  than  those  who  depend  on  their 
younger  relations  for  support ; the  former  can  afford  to  sell  provisions,  “ We  have,”  said 
Mr.  Brown,  “30  ProteBtant  families  emigrating  each  year,  and  beggars,  or  people  from 
the  mountains,  who  are  all  but  beggars,  replace  them.  Beggary  is  known  to  be  a good 
trade,  and  indeed  is  so  much  so,  that  one  strong  woman  here  is  well  known  to  support  three 
other  persons.  Still,”  said  he,  (and  all  the  other  witnesses  agreed  in  the  assertion),  “ the 
disinclination  to  beg  is  very  great ; many  would  live  on  one  meal  a day  rather  than  go  out 
at  first;  but  having  once  done  so,  their  resolution  fails  afterwards.” 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  from  the  gentry  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  on  helping 
days  all  who  are  really  necessitous  receive  assistance;  the  badged  beggars  are  first 
attended  to,  and  one  of  them  often  receives  for  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  class.  No 
one  absolutely  refuses  relief  on  a helping  day,  but  there  is  of  course  great  variation  in  the 
quantity  given.  There  is  no  subscription  from  the  landed  proprietors  or  absentees,  except 
that  to  the  dispensary ; even  when  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances  a demand  has  been 
made  upon  them,  they  have  refused  to  contribute,  and  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the 
poor  falls  therefore  on  the  residents. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  persons  are  put  on  the  church  congregational  lists, 
but  they  are  usually  from  CO  to  80  years  of  age,  and  recommended  by  the  parishioners ; 
distress,  not  age,  gives  a claim.  Some,  during  temporary  sickness,  receive  assistance,  who 
are  not  regularly  on  the  list.  In  Mr.  Brown’s  congregation  12  or  14  persons  are 
chosen  to  determine  the  persons  who  arc  to  receive  relief,  and  the  amount  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  each.  No  travelling  beggar  is  assisted,  but  relief  is  afforded  in  cases  of  sudden 
distress.  “ Some,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ would  not  accept  it  unless  it  were  secret,  and  in 
all  instances  congregational  assistance  is  esteemed  less  degradation  than  begging.”  The 
collections  in  Mr.  B.’s  meeting-house  are  divided  monthly,  in  sums  varying  from  6d.  to  5 s. 
to  each  person;  the  average  to  each  being  from  15  d.  to  18d.  The  annual  amount  of  the 
collection  is  about  25  Z.  In  Mr.  Alexander’s  collection  the  amount  given  to  each  varies  from 
is.  to  2s.  6 d.  a month.  The  fines  from  the  petty  sessions,  which  are  also  divided  among 
the  poor,  average  5s.  a week;  food  has  never  been  given  by  any  congregation,  but  the 
money  is  frequently  intrusted  to  the  management  of  one  of  the  pauper’s  neighbours,  on 
account  of  the  infirmities  of  the  pauper  himself,  or  from  a fear  that  it  might  be  misapplied. 
Almost  all  who  are  on  the  protestant  list  beg,  and  (a  beggar  here  is  ablp  in  many  cases  to 
purchase  luxuries)  they  thus  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Very  few  of  the  labouring  classes  here  have  laid  by  any  thing ; they  have  in  some  cases 
saved  to  assist  a son  or  to  portion  a daughter,  but  never  to  provide  against  the  wants  of  age. 
Mr.  Brown  thought,  that  any  who  were  employed  in  the  linen  trade,  if  they  held  10  acres 
of  ground,  might  lay  by  something.  “ Indeed  they  could  not,”  said  Henry ; “ I pay 
20  Z.  10  s.  a year  for  16  acres,  and  I could  not  save  a farthing.”  All  witnesses  agreed  that  a 
labourer  could  only  exist.  “ Indeed,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ it  is  astonishing  how  they  exist 
on  from  6 cZ.  to  9 cZ.  a day  in  winter,  and  10 d.  to  12 d.  in  summer;  9cZ.  or  lOd.  a day  is  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  for  those  in  constant  employment,  and  all  men  of  good  character  in  the 
parish  are  employed  on  an  average  five  days  in  the  week ; 4 s.  a week  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a fair  average  of  the  gains  of  a labourer ; for  his  house  and  garden  he  pays  from 
30s.  to  60s.  a year  (others  said  from  lZ.  to  60s.) ; he  has  generally  the  right  of  cutting 
some  turf,  for  the  drawing  of  which  he  pays;  this  turf  may  be  supposed  to  cost  him  5 d.  or 
6cZ.  a cage,  and  a cage  may  last  him  a week.  Deducting,  therefore,  for  his  wages,  which 
amount  to  10Z.  12s.,  liis  rent,  which  we  may  take  at  4-5s.,  and  his  firing  at  lZ.  2s.  id.,  we 
snail  have  7 Z.  4s.  lid.;  to  this  we  must  add  his  wife’s  earnings  by  spinning,  averaging 
perhaps  1 Id.  a day,  or  about  2 Z.  5s.  The  whole  sum,  therefore,  on  which  his  family  are  to 
be  fed  and  clothed,  is  9 Z.  9s.  11  d.  annually,  a sum  which  it  is  evident  can  barely  supply 
him  with  the  most  ordinary  necessaries.”  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  rent  is  often  paid 
in  labour.  “ One  man,”  said  Wallace,  “ gives  me  a day’s  work  in  the  week,  and  gets  his 
diet  that  day.  We  have  no  disputes  as  to  the  day;  I give  him  a day’s  warning,  and  we 
make  our  convenience  suit  each  other.”  Mr.  Orr  mentioned  one  case  where  a person  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life  had  saved  a considerable  stun,  but  this  man  had  entered  Mr.  Orr  s 
employment  when  14  years  old;  his  wages  were  then  14  s.  a week,  and  increased  afterwards 
to  GO/,  a year;  he  had  been  30  years  thus  employed.  Mr.  Oseland  (who,  as  an  English- 
man, was  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  system)  believed  that  some  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  would  be  decidedly  beneficial : “ It  would,”  said  he,  “ induce  care, 
as  to  the  residents  admitted  into  the  parish,  and  thus  we  should  be  freed  from  the  throng  of 
beggars  who  at  present  press  on  us.”  Mr.  Alexander  would  prefer  the  present  system, 
which  he  thought  a less  disagreeable  expense ; he  was  inclined,  moreover,  to  believe  that 
the  people,  even  if  rated,  would  still  continue  to  give  voluntary  charity.  Mr.  Orr  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a compulsory  provision.  Wallace  said  (Henry  agreeing  with  him), 
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“ Wc  arc  quite  willing  to  provide  for  our  own  poor,  and  are  afraid  that  if  there  was  to  be 
any  tax  it  would  fall  on  ourselves  ; we  would  rather  give  two  of  our  own  free  will.”  “ But,” 
said  Mr.  Oseland,  “ if  such  a tax  were  imposed  on  the  occupying  tenant,  the  landlord  would 
lower  his  rent  in  proportion.”  “We  could  not  be  benefited  by  a landlord,”  said  Wallace 
and  Henry  at  once ; they  would  skin  you  if  they  could.”  Mr.  Brown  said,  “ I am  strongly 
opposed  to  airy  compulsory  provision.  I do  not  believe  the  poor  would  be  better  off  than 
they  are  now,  and  the  machinery  does  not,  I think,  exist  here  for  the  working  of  such  a 
system  ; we  must  have  paid  officers,  like  our  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  therefore  greater 
taxation  ; such  a provision  destroys  that  charity  which  is  an  act  of  worship,  and  injures  Examinations  taken  by 
general  morality  and  that  proper  feeling  which  arises  from  the  conjunction  of  giver  and  C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
receiver.  Even  though  I could  make  the  landlords  contribute,  I would  not  introduce  it.  osopI‘  Es1- 
I have  however  another  strong  reason ; the  tendency  of  such  a measure  would  be  to  embar-  par_  Aushadwty. 
rass  the  protestant  proprietors  and  destroy  the  pvotestant  aristocracy.  The  roman  catholic  ' ~ , 

pauper  would  quarrel  with  the  protestant  rate-payer ; besides,  population  is  wealth ; this 
parish  has  increased  within  a very  few  years  fully  2,000  in  its  population,  and  there  is  now  ^ 
comparatively  no  distress  as  to  food,  linen  or  cabins,  but  the  tendency  of  such  a measure 
would  not  he  to  diminish  population,  because  it  would  lead  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  their 
poor  tenantry.”  Mr.  ltolleston  agreed  to  Mr.  Brown’s  opinions,  adding,  that  he  believed 
a poor  law  would  destroy  filial  affection.  “ I should  like,”  said  Mr.  Oseland,  “ to  tax 
the  landlord  through  the  occupying  tenant,  that  the  latter  might  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  down  that  rate.”  “ If  we  were  taxed  6 d.”  said  Wallace  (and  the  other  witnesses 
agreed  with  him),  “ the  landlord  would  not  take  six  farthings  off  us.”  “ I believe,”  said 
Mr.  Brown,  “ that  the  landlords  would  not  make  a suitable  reduction;  that  the  war  prices 
of  land  have  been  held  up  by  them  to  the  present  day,  or  at  least  no  corresponding  reduction 
has  been  made.”  Henry  and  Wallace  stated,  that  produce  had  fallen  since  that  time 
fully  one-half,  but  that  rents  were  not  reduced  more  than  one-tenth.  Mr.  Alexander  how- 
ever did  not  agree  in  this  statement  to  its  full  extent.  When  asked,  supposing  a legal  pro- 
vision to  be  made,  how  would  you  levy  the  necessary  taxi  Mr.  Alexander  said,  “ 1 would 
lay  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  landlord,  and  one-third  on  the  occupying  tenant.”  Mr.  Orr 
would  revise  this,  and  give  one-third  to  the  head  landlord,  and  two-thirds  to  the  tenant,  the 
parishioners  meeting  to  assess  themselves.  Wallace  would  throw  it  altogether  on  the 
landlord.  Mr.  Brown  would  allot  to  the  landlords  one-third,  and  to  the  middle-man  one- 
third  ; or  if  there  was  no  middle-man,  would  lay  half  of  the  tax  on  the  landlord.  All  but 
Mr.  Oseland  would  tax  the  absentees  higher  than  the  residents.  Mr.  Oseland  would  make 
the  principal  object  employment ; Mr.  Orr  and  the  others  would  only  provide  for  the  old  and 
infirm  because  there  was  no  employment  wanted  here.  “ In  any  case,”  said  Mr.  Brown, 

“ such  a scheme  would  prove  abortive,  and  would  only  end  in  a job.” 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 


James  Blair,  farmer  of  8 acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  rector  of  Upper  Cumber — Rev.  Mr.  Bur-  - — 

rows,  presbyterian  minister.— R.  Campbell,  farmer  of  30  acres — Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Par  .Upper  Cumber. 
Fishmongers’  Company.  — J.  Christie,  farmer  of  2 1 acres.— Edward  Devine,  shoemaker.— James  Bar.  Tyrfoerun. 
Devine,  farmer  of  50  acres— Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer  of  30  acres.— James  Dunn,  farmer 
of  120  acres. — Griffith,  clerk.— Mr.  Handcock,  farmer  of  27  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Hay- 

den rector  of  Lower  Cumber.— Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman-catholic  priest. — Mr.  Hunter,  church- 
warden.—James  M'Closky,  farmer  of  8 acres.  — Thomas  M‘G wigan,  carpenter.  — Jo nN 
M'Ivor  farmer  of  8 acres. — Andrew  Millar,  labourer. — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar.— 

Charles  Morrison,  farmer  of  8 acres.— William  Mullen,  labourer.— Edward  O’Neil, 
labourer.— James  Smith,  farmer  of  25  acres. 


There  were  about  140  old  destitute  persons  in  the  parish,  the  whole  population  being 
about  7,500.  Nearly  half  of  these  support  themselves  by  begging.  “ I have  30  old  per- 
sons,” said  Mr.  Brownlow,  “ applying  at  my  house  every  helping  day.  From  20  to  30  are 
supported  by  their  relations,  and  mpaiy  receive  assistance  from  the  congregational  collec- 
tions. On  the  church  list  were  32  persons,  of  whom  29  were  old  On  the  presbyterian 
107  of  whom  90  were  old.  The  roman  catholics  had  no  list.”  “ Very  few,  ’ said  Hand- 
cock  “ are  supported  by  their  friends,  and  about  eight  or  ten  are  supported  by  their 
neighbours.”  “ Very  few,”  said  Mullen,  " cany  the  work  to  55,  they  fail  frbm  50  upwards.  ’ 
Mr.  Brownlow  employed  10  labourers,  of  whom  one  was  above  65.  Mr.  Brown  14  or  15, 
of  whom  two  were  above  65.  Both  agreed  that  labourers,  if  well  fed  and  clothed,  would 
last  much  longer  than  they  now  do,  and  that  those  who  get  regular  employment,  and  conse- 
quently a sufficiency  of  food,  were  able  to  work  to  a much  later  age. 

When  an  old  man  gives  up  his  farm  to  lus  son,  he  bargains  for  the  freedom  ot  a cabin, 
a cow’s  grass  and  some  turf.  “ I considered,”  said  Morrison,  « when  I gave  up  my  land 
to  mv  son  that  I had  a right  to  be  supported  by  him.  The  agreement  made  is  often  broken, 
especially^  the  son  have  a family,  and  disputes  ensue  with  the  daughter-in-law.”  “ Many,” 
said  Morrison,  “ send  out  their  parents  to  beg,  but  they  have  a very  bad  name  in  the 
country  • still  there  are  some  who  would  as  soon  have  a green  sod  on  their  father-m-law. 
M'Ivor  said  “ One  man  here  had  a farm  and  two  corn  mills,  he  gave  them  up  to  his 
youngest  son,  who  married,  and  then  he  began  to  quarrel,  and  the  old  map  had  to  take  to 
the  road  to  support  himself.”  “ There  are  six  like  him  m the  parish,  said  Morrison. 

Q 5 rr  c 2 Neighbours 
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Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Upver  Cumber. 
Bar.  Tyrkeeran. 


“ Neighbours  are  kinder  than  distant  relations,  and  the  married  are  pinched  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves,  without  attending  to  their  parents,  but  the  old  complain  sadly.”  The 
unmarried  children  frequently  go  to  service,  and  many  send  money  from  America  to  support 
the  parent.  The  child  who  gets  the  property  ought  to  support  the  parent,  but  the  poorest 
often  do  so.  Some  wear  fine  clothes  while  the  father  is  in  want.  Where  there  is  no  pro- 
perty for  one  son  to  get,  the  old  people  go  week  about  or  month  about  to  the  children,  and 
some  of  them  beg.  The  old  men  are  often  the  best  off  in  the  family.  “ I know  I am  ” 
said  Morrison,  “ I get  a share  of  whatever  is  going.” 

Neighbours  are  frequently  more  kind  than  relations;  the  old  go  about  and  live  two  or  three 
days  or  a week  with  each.  One  old  man  especially  was  mentioned,  who  staid  a week  with 
his  neighbours  alternately ; he  was  above  80  years  of  age,  and  was  able  to  weave  a little. 
The  young  have  generally  a patch  of  ground,  on  which,  when  out  of  employment,  they  support 
' themselves  and  their  parents.  All  the  witnesses  agreed,  that  if  they  had  employment  they 
would  willingly  support  the  old,  but  that  necessity  often  obliged  them  to  go  out  and  be°'. 
Hazlitt,  the  postmaster,  said,  that  full  200 Z.  in  money  had  been  sent  within  the  last  two 
years  into  the  parish  from  the  colonies ; and  that  if  the  price  of  tickets  were  included  to 
take  others  over,  at  least  300 Z.  had  been  sent.  The  greater  part  was  to  enable  some  part  of 
the  family  which  had  been  left  behind  to  emigrate ; and  some  sums  were  sent  to  take  over 
girls,  to  whom  the  emigrants  were  engaged  to  be  married.  The  sums  sent  vary  generally 
from  5/.  to  20 Z.  One  labourer  sent  10  Z.  to  his  parents  when  only  nine  months  absent, 
and  another  20 Z.  when  two  years  away. 

The  old  generally  go  about  begging,  and  these  are  much  better  off  than  those  who  remain 
within  and  depend  for  support  on  their  relations. 

The  gentry,  except  on  helping  days,  give  little  or  nothing,  and  on  absentee  estates  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company)  the  poor  are  universally  neglected.  Mr.  Craig, 
agent  to  the  company,  here  stated,  “ that  he  distributed  from  2s.  (id.  to  7s.  6 d.  quarterly 
to  50  persons,  half  of  whom  were  old,  and  the  remainder  had  large  families,  or  were  crippled 
and  unable  to  labour.  I have  also,”  said  he,  “14  pensioners,  who  get  from  9 d.  to  2 s.  a 
week  each;  the  majority  get  Is.  6 d.  From  40 Z.  to  50 Z.  a year  is  given  to  the  pensioners, 
and  as  much  more  to  families  who  are  sick,  or  from  any  other  cause  destitute.  If  a neigh- 
bour takes  the  land  of  an  old  tenant,  the  latter  generally  gets  a pension  from  him.  I do  not 
think  the  pensions  have  induced  any  children  to  neglect  their  parents.” 

General  destitution  is  the  only  claim  to  the  poor  list,  very  few,  however,  of  those  on  it  are 
of  middle  age.  Such  assistance  is  considered  much  more  respectable  than  begging,  though 
many  beg  who  receive  it.  There  are  32  names  on  the  church  list,  and  107  on  the  presby- 
terian.  In  the  roman  catholic  congregation,  if  any  families  are  particularly  distressed,  a 
collection  is  made  for  them,  but  the  usual  collection  is  applied  for  the  repairs  of  the  chapel. 
From  2s.  ad.  to  4s.  a quarter  is  given  to  those  on  the  church  list,  from  Is.  to  3s.  C d.  a year 
to  those  on  the  presbyterian.  Food  is  never  given  by  congregations.  There  are  no  alms- 
houses. One  man  supports  himself  and  two  daughters  by  begging ; he  is  60  years  of  age, 
and  much  better  off  than  those  who  do  not  beg ; still  labourers  say  they  think  it  a shame 
to  themselves  when  any  of  their  family  are  obliged  to  go  out.  Labourers,  said  Mullen,  can 
hardly  make  the  two  ends  meet  in  the  year,  tney  cannot  get  employment.  MTvor  said, 
“ I sell  whiskey,  and  do  not  think  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Strangers  and 
farmers  are  the  great  support  of  my  house.  I have  20  farmers  call  there  for  one  labourer.” 
Mr.  Henry  added,  “ I never  knew  labourers  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  but  none  of  them  can 
lay  by  any  thing.  The  higher  classes  only  were  in  favour  of  a legal  provision  being  made  for 
the  poor.  The  farmers  fear  any  addition  to  their  present  high  rents ; and  all  agree  that  if 
employment  were  general,  the  old  would  be  readily  supported  by  their  relations.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Kilrea, 
including  Town 
of  Kilrea. 

Bar.  Loughinsholin 
and  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


John  Adams.— Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper. — William  Anderson,  farmer  of  8 acres. — Robert 
Armstrong,  farmer  of  6 acres,  and  weaver. — John  Bradley,  journeymen  baker. — Mr.  Church, 
surgeon. — Robert  Holmes,  esq.,  j.  p.,  and  agent  to  the  Mercers’  Company.— Mr.  Houston,  grocer. 
Daniel  Hunter,  grocer. — Hugh  Hunter,  spirit  dealer. — Joseph  Irwin,  farmer  of  g acres, 
and  weaver.— Robert  Laugiilin,  farmer  of  13  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  M‘Cammon,  presbyterian 

minister. — Kennedy  M'Can,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  M'Cay,  farmer  of  13  acres — — 

M'Crowley,  farmer  of  10  acres. — Laurence  O’Regan,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Rogers, 
presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Thompson,  grocer.— Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector,  j.  p. 


O’Regan,  who  had  been  employed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  aged  infirm,  said,  that 
in  his  townland  there  were  six  (there  are  10  townlands  in  the  parish) ; the  average  number 
will,  therefore,  be  60 ; and  Mr.  Holmes  said,  we  might  allow  100  for  the  town  itself.  There 
are  nine  beggars,  all  old,  and  30  others  ashamed  to  Leg — in  all,  199  ; the  population  being 
a little  above  4,000. 

Of  the  199,  two-thirds  are  supported  by  their  relations,  many  are  assisted  but  none  sup- 
ported by  congregational  collections,  and  of  the  remaining  third,  all  except  39  are  supported 
by  their  neighbours.  Mr.  Waddy  and  Mr.  Holmes  have  30  pensioners  principally  supported 
by  them,  but  gaining  some  little  assistance  from  their  neighbours.  The  poorer  classes 
generally  fail  after  50  years  of  age.  Mr.  Holmes  has  had  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months 
from  30  to  40  labourers  employed,  10  of  them  above  50,  5 above  60,  and  none  of  them 
above  65  ; in  the  parish  one  labourer  only  above  70  was  known  to  be  able  to  work.  “ Thejr 
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generally,”  said  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  "Waddy,  “ began  hard  work  about  17,  before  they  are 
able  for  it,  and  by  this,  and  their  hardships,  are  worn  out;”  they  all  agreed  that  those  who 
were  well  fed  and  clothed  lasted  much  longer.  “ My  gardener,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ is  84, 
and  can  do  as  good  a day’s  work  as  any  man  in  Kilrea,  but  he  never  saw  any  hardship.” 

There  are  more  old  beggars  than  old  labourers  ; most  of  them  from  want  of  work  are  forced 
to  take  to  begging,  very  many  have  no  other  means  of  support. 

All  the  witnesses  agreed,  that  with  regular  hard  labour  they  would  last  longer  than  with 
less  labour  and  hardship.  “ They  always,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ get  worse  sitting  in  their 
house  idle,  it  brings  on  distress  of  mind,  and  even  wet  and  cold  do  not  injure  them  so  much,  Ec° "w  aBorre'uk Es by 
and  besides,  the  diet  they  get  when  working  with  the  farmers  is  better  than  what  they  are  jo’seph  PoUock,  Esq. 

thrown  on  when  out  of  employment.”  

The  old  persons  feel  a right  to  be  maintained  as  well  as,  or  better,  than  the  younger  Parish  Kilrea, 

branches  of  the  family.  “ I generally  make  a bargain  for  them  with  the  children,  as  the  including  Town 

sons  arc  frequently  disposed  to  turn  the  father  out  by  stinting  his  allowance.  My  bargain  of  Kilrea- 
is,  if  the  old  person  retain  no  land,  24  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  2 cwt.  of  meal  in  the  year,  Bar.  Loughinsholin 
with  a small  sum  for  tobacco ; I am  often  compelled  to  oblige  the  children  to  keep  to  it,  and  Coleraine , 

which  I have  the  power  to  do,  as  they  are  all  tenants  at  will.  If  there  be  land  reserved,  (Half  Barony.) 

no  meal  is  allowed,  the  usual  bargain  in  that  case  is  lodging,  some  turf,  and  a certain  quan-  

tity  of  potatoes,  with  grass  for  a cow.  I never  now  permit  the  father  to  give  up  the  land 
except  to  one  son ; they  are  not  for  the  future  to  be  permitted  to  divide  it,  but  he  who  gets 
tire  land  is  to  give  air  equivalent  in  money  to  the  other  children.” — (Mr.  Holmes.) 

Mr.  Waddy  also  stated,  “ I have  acted  on  this  system  for  the  last  20  years,  my  land  has 
remained  in  comfortable  farms  ever  since,  and  the  younger  branches  go  to  America,  and 
■send  money  over  to  their  relations.”  “ One  man,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ who  died  lately,  left 
his  farm  of  80  acres  to  his  two  eldest  sons,  reserving  for  the  widow  a part  of  the  house  and 
land,  and  a cow’s  grass,  and  10 1.  each  for  two  other  sons, 1 but  if,’  said  the  will,  ‘ Mr.  Holmes 
objects,  my  first  son  is  to  pay  my  second  son  20 1.  ;’  I did  object,  and  have  since  advanced  on 
the  security  of  the  land  10 1.  to  one  brother  who  is  gone  to  America;  the  second  son  is  to 
get  his  20 1.  in  1836.” 

The  younger  branches  are  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  support  the  older ; the  neighbours 
would  cry  shame  on  them  ; the  mother-in-law  is  frequently  ejected  by  the  son-in-law,  but 
assisted  by  the  husband’s  brother.  “ It  is  among  the  married  children  that  disputes  arise ; 

very  few  of  the  unmarried  neglect  their  parents.”— (Macan.) “The  old,”  said  Mr.  Holmes, 

“ are  seldom  pressing  in  their  demands,  but  instances  of  contrary  dispositions  occur ; a boy 
who  holds  six  acres  of  land  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  his  mother ; the  old  woman 
refused  my  bargain,  she  wanted  36  bushels,  one-third  more  than  my  allowance,  a cow’s  grass, 
an  acre  of  land,  and  a house ; the  usual  allowance  for  a cow’s  grass  in  good  land  is  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  but  in  this  case  it  would  have  taken  two  acres ; she,  however,  was  the 
only  unreasonable  old  person  I ever  met.”  Robert  Lauglilin,  an  old  sturdy  looking  farmer, 
with  grey  hair  and  a weather-beaten  face,  held  11  acres,  besides  two  of  mountain,  and  who, 

Mr.  Holmes  told  us,  had  one  of  the  best  worked  farms  on  the  estate,  said,  the  place  he 
lived  in  was  ready  (the  meaning  of  this  is  a stone,  and  indeed  it  is  all  stones) ; I have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  sweat  in  it.  You  may  depend  on  it  indeed,  sir,  when  the  young  get  all  the 
authority  they  are  very  apt  to  show  it ; he  that  has  grace  acts  well  to  his  parents,  and  he 
that  has  not  grace,  it  is  not  worth  while  putting  down  his  name  at  all.  I will  hold  the  house  as 
long  as  I can.  I should  think  Mr.  Holmes’  bargain  a very  good  one  if  I could  be  secured  of  it, 
ana  I made  the  same  allowance  lately  to  air  old  woman.”  Mr.  Holmes  and  he  men- 
tioned that  this  allowance  was  suited  merely  to  an  old  person,  and  not  to  a young  person, 
engaged  in  labour,  who  would  eat  more. 

Laughlin  described  the  houses  here  as  16  feet  wide,  and  measured  them  by  what  he 
termed  “ bays  ;”  a bay  is  seven  feet ; in  two  bays  there  is  room  for  a bed  and  two  looms. 

Mr.  Holmes  remarked,  that  when  a family  first  set  out  in  life,  they  had  often  only  one  bay, 
and  then  a second,  and  then  a third  as  they  got  up  ; a bay  is  the  quantity  of  houseroom 
usually  bargained  for  by  the  aged  parent.  The  grade  of  relationship  which  entitles  to  sup- 
port seldom  goes  beyond  the  first  degree  ; uncles  are  seldom  assisted.  When  the  land  was 
divided,  or  when  there  was  no  land,  if  three  children  refused  to  contribute  to  the  parent’s 
support,  the  fourth  doing  so,  Mr.  Holmes  had  known  many  disputes  arise ; when  there 
was  land,  he  in  general  found  it  was  those  who  were  best  off  that  refused  ; in  such  cases, 
he  made  them  contribute,  or  else  would  give  them  no  land  at  all.  The  old,  in  general,  get 
fully  as  good  or  better  food  than  the  young  (that  of  both  is  often  bad  and  scanty).  “ I 
know  them  at  this  present  time,”  said  Bradley,  “ reduced  very  much,  but  they  get  fully 
equal  to  the  rest,  they  all  indeed  are  often  very  badly  off.” 

The  old  do  not  go  about  among  the  neighbours,  except  their  children  are  quite  unable  to 
support  them.  Pensioners  on  private  charity,  after  exhausting  their  receipts  from  that 
source,  go  among  the  neighbours.  If  they  call  at  meal  time  they  get  part  of  what  is  going ; 
if  they  are  in  great  destitution,  two  neighbours  collect  for  them.  “ I travelled  myself,  said 
Laughlin,  “ on  one  occasion,  and  made  half  a hundred  of  meal,  some  flax,  some  potatoes, 

■and  a little  money,  10  s.  worth  in  all.  I would  get  six  bushels  if  I went  out  to-day  when 
they  are  digging  the  potatoes.” 

When  Macan  was  asked  whether  any  had  friends  who  sent  them  money  from  America, 

“ I knew  one  man,”  said  he,  “ married  just  before  he  left  this ; he  had  been  away  two  years, 
and  he  sent  his  father  10Z.;  another  man  called  Keanny,  lately  sent  20Z.  to  his  wife  to  take 
her  over ; another  got  50  Z.  from  his  brother  and  son  ; another  sent  20  Z.  to  his  wife,  which  he 
earned  by  burying  those  who  died  of  cholera  in  America." 
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One  remarkable  instance  was  mentioned,  by-  several  of  the  witnesses  : a man  who  went  out 
as  a carpenter  to  America,  started  some  machinery,  and  sent  in  the  first  two  years  100 1.  to 
his  relations,  who  mispent  the  money  and  did  not  afterwards  hear  of  him  for  a long  time, 
when  after  16  years  he  died,  leaving  to  four  of  his  relations  here  800 1.  each.  “ It  did  not  do 
them  any  good,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ they  di-anlc  and  spent  it  all,  and  were  not  sober  as  long 
as  it  lasted.”  It  was  not  thought  that  50  Z.  a year  on  an  average  came  into  the  parish; 
those  who  emigrate' from  this  being  mostly  poor.  “Well,  but  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Aghadowey  has  above  300 1.  coming  into  it  V’  “ Five  hundred  pounds,”  said  Mr.  Holmes, 

« would  not  be  as  much  to  the  parish  of  Aghadowey,  as  50 1.  to  us,  considering  the  class  of 
persons  who  emigrate  from  both.” 

There  are  nine  badged  beggars,  and  about  20  old  strangers  going  about  with  bags  collect- 
ing food ; they  are  much  better  oft'  than  those  who  depend  on  their  relations.  “ I have  known 
them,”  said  Bradley,  “ have  a cup  of  tea  many  a morning,  when  others  would  not  have  it 
once  in  six  months ; they  sell  potatoes  and  meal  also.”  Still  the  disinclination  to  beg  was 
very  great ; “ I will  give  you  an  instance,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ I heard  that  a tenant  of  mine 
was  in  great  distress  ; I went  to  see  him,  wishing  to  relieve  him.  The  cottage  was  extremely 
dilapidated ; in  one  corner  was  a dirty  cover  over  a straw  bed ; the  family  were  all  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  house,  consulting,  as  I believe,  how  they  were  to  get  a meal ; he  himself 
slipped  out  towards  the  door  ; I never  saw  a man  so  ill  clad ; his  coat  was  a mass  of  rags,  of 
all  colours ; ' not  a piece  of  cloth  six  inches  square  about  his  person.  He  had  not  shaved  for 
some  days,  and  was  a fearful  object,  though  a good-looking  man ; there  was  not  a single 
potatoe,  nor  a grain  of  corn  in  the  house  ; but  they  cheered  up  when  I came  in ; this  man  is 
a proud  man,  lie  never  asked  charity,  nor  did  he  complain  or  make  a poor  mouth  when  I 
came  in ; I asked  him  about  his  destitution ; he  did  not  tell  me  any  thing  about  it ; he  could 
not  condescend  to  let  his  distresses  be  known ; when  offered  assistance  to  emigrate,  he  said 
at  first  he  would  rather  go  any  where  than  remain ; but  afterwards  came  to  tell  me  he  had 
rued,  and  that  his  wife  did  not  like  it,  and  he  would  try  the  land  a little  longer ; his  rent  has 
been  lowered,  and  he  probably  thinks  to  be  able  to  get  on  a little  longer ; he  pays  his  rent 
better  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  and  he  has  since  the  time  I speak  of,  a year  and  a half 
ago,  paid  me  two  and  a half  years  rent ; he  is  active  and  industrious,  but  the  land  beats 
lnm.  He  had,  at  the  time  I visited  him,  sold  his  potatoes  and  meal  to  pay  his  rent,  and  of 
course  must  have  gone  in  debt  to  obtain  more.” 

The  gentry  never  subscribe  regularly  for  the  poor.  “ The  Mercers’  Company,  who,”  said 
Mr.  Waddy,  “are  veiy  liberal,  gave  two  years  ago  400  pair  of  blankets,  ICO l.  worth,  one 
fifth  of  which  came  to  this  parish ; in  a season  of  the  greatest  distress,”  said  Mr.  Waddy, 
“ when  all  were  subscribing,  two  guineas  a week  for  three  weeks  was  all  I could  get  from  an 
absentee  who  held  10,O0OZ.  a year  in  this  parish  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  as  much  more 
elsewhere.  He  told  me  to  apply  to  the  Mercers’  Company,  who  at  that  time  held  only  400 1. 
a year  here,  and  I sent  them  his  letter.” 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  persons  are  put  on  any  of  the  congregational  lists ; 
general  destitution  alone  being  considered.  No  regular  collection  is  made  in  the  catholic 
chapel ; but  occasionally  one  of  the  congregation  applies  to  the  priest  on  behalf  of  a sick  or 
destitute  person,  and  a collection  is  made  for  him  on  an  appointed  Sunday ; any  such  assist- 
ance is  deemed  much  more  respectable  than  begging.  “ Many  apply  to  me  of  whom  I would 
not  let  it  be  known,”  said  Mr.  Waddy. 

On  the  weekly  list  of  the  established  church  there  are  47 ; 5 s.  is  distributed  among  them 
alternately,  giving  from  GcZ.  to  Is.  each.  On  the  general  church  list  are  24,  who  receive  each 
2s.  Gd.  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  and  occasionally,  according  to  their  distress,  from  Gd.  to  Is. 
Sickness  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a claim.  Mr.  M'Cammon’s  congregation  (presbyterian) 
has  not  been  long  established ; their  average  collections  are  about  2 s.  Gd.  a week,  only  the 
surplus  of  the  general  expenses  is  given  to  the  poor  of  their  own  congregation,  none  others 
have  applied.  Mr.  Rogers’  (presbyterian)  congregational  collections  average  from  15 1 to 
20 1.  annually ; but  from  these  the  sacramental  and  some  other  expenses  are  deducted,  six  or 
eight  poor  housekeepers  are  assisted  with  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  4s.  as  the  funds  permit. 
Mrs.  Holmes  is  allowed  50 1.  a year  by  the  Mercers’  Company,  to  lay  out  in  clothing ; half 
the  value  of  the  article  is  to  be  paid  beforehand  by  the  applicants  (the  lowest  sum  received 
being  3 d.) ; they  then  on  an  appointed  day  receive  their  choice  of  any  article  of  double 
the  value  of  what  they  have  paid ; for  a cloak,  value  6 s.,  they  pay  2 s.  Gd.,  and  for  a petticoat, 
value  3s.,  they  pay  is.  Gd. ; cloaks  are  most  valued,  as  Mr.  Holmes  thinks,  because  they 
serve  both  for  night  and  day  covering ; 180  cloaks  were  given  away  last  year,  and  there 
were  from  400  to  500  applicants  for  them ; “ some,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “ holding  six  or 
eight  acres.” 

There  is  no  almshouse ; when  asked  whether  the  old  would  object  to  go  into  such  an  in- 
stitution, Macan  said,  “ the  beggars  certainly  would,  but  perhaps  not  the  others ; but  the 
old  would  be  out  of  their  element  if  obliged  to  keep  regular  hours  and  cleanliness ; the  loss 
of  liberty  would  be  their  most  weighty  objection.  Bradley  said,  “ their  next  neighbour  would 
soon  throw  it  up  to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  the  poor  rate;”  but  Mr.  Waddy  said, 
“ they  would  soon  see  the  difference.”  When  asked  if  the  poorer  classes  could  lay  by  any 
thing,  even  if  in  constant  employment  at  the  present'  rate  of  wages,  Bradley  said,  “ I have 
myself  a wife  and  six  children ; I was  19  when  I married,  and  my  wife  18  ; I have  been  em- 
ployed and  boarded  for  three  years  at  10  d.  a day,  so  I know  what  it  is  ; I had  to  pay  52  s.  a 
year  for  my  house  (I  had  no  land),  and  6 d.  a week  is  the  least  I could  allow  for  turf.” — “ Six- 
pence would  not  be  enough,”  said  Mr.  Holmes. — “Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I had  to  curtail 

the 
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the  firing  a little ; I could  burn  a shilling’s  worth  in  the  week,  but  I had  to  do  with  sixpenny 
worth  ; my  children  could  stand  more  cold  than  gentlemen’s  children,  they  had  more  practice 
in  it ; start  them  both  naked  and  you  would  see.” — “ How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  clothe  them  ?” 
“ Why,  their  clothes  were  very  limited ; with  great  economy,  I met  my  wants ; I would  take  6 d. 
a week  to  wash  for  them,  and  keep  them  clean,  and  they  were  kept  clean.” — “ Did  not  you  get 
credit  ?”  “ "flic  people  did  not  let  me  run  into  debt ; their  clothes  did  not  cost  much ; they  had 
some  remnants  of  better  days  to  wear;'  they  did  not  cost  G d.  a week."  (“  If  they  had  shoes 
on,”  said  a shoemaker  present,  “ I would  not  take  1 /.  a year  to  shoe  them,  not  counting 
the  father’s  and  mother’s.”)  “Then  there  was  2s.  ad.  left  a week  to  feed  them.  The  first 
of  the  three  years,  two  bushels  of  potatoes  would  do  them,  but  as  they  grow  up,  they  use 
more,  about  three  bushels;  hike  even  the  two  bushels,  it  would  cost  on  an  average  Is.  4 d. 
Meal  was  2 s.  a score  and  five  pounds  of  meal  would  be  required,  that  would  be  ad.;  then  there 
would  be  8 d.  left  for  a salt  herring  and  a little  milk;  the  butcher  did  not  get  much,  you 
may  be  sure.” — “ If  a man  hud  constant  employment,  with  a wife  and  three  children,  could 
he  save  any  thing  ?”  “ Nothing  whatever,”  said  all  the  other  witnesses ; “ if  he  lived  as  econo- 
mically as  I did,  he  would  have  had  for  the  other  three  children ; but  if  I had  only  three,  I 
would  have  thought  5 s.  a week  little  enough;  they  did  not  get  as  much  as  I could  have 
given  them.” — ( Bradley ). 

Bradley  was  stated,  by  the  other  witnesses,  to  be  a young  man  of  good  character,  honest 
and  industrious,  and  bore  indeed  every  appearance  of  it.  Mr.  Waddy  said,  “ I have  a 
gardener  to  whom  I give  20  guineas  a year ; he  has  11  children,  and  could  not  lay  by  a 
penny,  at  least  while  they  arc  young,  and  unable  to  assist  him ; he  has  four  daughters  now ; 
1 added  Is.  to  his  wages  every  week;  he  did  not  drink  and  took  one  off  every  week  he  did; 
he  is  now  a sober  man  from  being  a great  drunkard.”  The  man  himself  came  in  at  this 
moment,  and  when  asked  if  he  saved  any  thing,  he  said,  “ No,  indeed,  sir,  I am  just 
depending  on  Providence.”  When  asked,  “Would  the  general  opinion  of  the  parish  be  fa- 
vourable to  a provision  for  the  aged  infirm?”  “The  majority,”  said  O’Ryan,  “if  left  to 
themselves,  would  relieve  under  the  present  system;  but  if  there  was  a poor-rate  they  would 
prefer  it,  being  a general  one  to  all  tnc  country.” — “ How  would  you  lay  it  on?”  “ Of  course, 
if  we  had  our  wish,  we  would  be  selfish  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves ; but  I think  the 
just  plan  would  be  to  tax  all  land  according  to  its  value  ; the  absentee  that  gives  nothing, 
and  the  landlord  that  gives  little,  would  pay  in  proportion  to  their  riches.  I would  give 
my  proportion ; I would  not  tax  the  absentees  more ; I think  every  man  has  a right  to  live 
where  lie  pleases.” 

The  other  witnesses  present,  Mr.  M‘C and  Bradley,  thought  the  absentees  ought  to 

be  taxed  more.  “ Well,  but  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  must  be  an  absentee  on  some  of  his 
estates  ?”  “ Well  then,  sir,  he  is  the  better  able  to  pay  the  more ; you  would  find  plenty  to 

take  the  tax,  and  the  acres  with  it.” — {Bradley.) All  agreed  that  a system,  which  would 

make  employment  its  principal  object,  would  be  the  most  useful.  “ It  would  improve  the 
morals  of  the  country.  —( O’ Regan.)— — If  known  they  had  to  choose  between  a system 
which  provided  only  employment  for  the  able-bodied,  and  one  which  relieved  the  old  and 
infirm,  they  would  certainly  prefer  the  latter  as  most  needed,  but  all  would  prevent  travelling 

beggars.  At  this  time,  Mr.  M‘C , O’Ryan  and  Bradley  only  were  present;  the  opinions 

of  some  others  are  added : Mr.  Rogers  said,  “ I would  be  in  favour  of  a poor-rate,  but 
that  I see  no  machinery  here  to  work  it;  I do  not  know  how  far  advanced  we  are,  compared 
with  England  in  the  time  of  Eliztabeh ; but  this  I know,  we  are  advanced  very  far  m the 
art  of  jobbing;  the  administration  of  it  ought,  for  some  reasons,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
middling  classes,  for  the  poor  know  most  about  the  poor,  but  they  are  most  accessible  to 
temptation  and  bribery.  The  expense,  too,  of  any  machinery  to  work  a poor-rate  would, 
I fear,  be  very  great.  If  it  bo  established,  I wish  to  see  it  laid  on  the  landlords,  and  those 
who  hold  from  them  in  fee,  leaving  the  inferior  occupying  tenant  free  from  a burden  which 
lie  is  not  able  to  bear.  I would  in  fact  adopt  any  plan  which  would  reach  the  absentee, 
and  teach  the  landlord  that  if  he  makes  poor  by  high  rents,  he  must  support  them;  the 
same  machinery  which  is  now  being  put  into  practice,  with  regard  to  tithes,  might  be  used 
with  this.  I would  wish  all  charges  to  be  included  in  rent,  if  they  are  to  come  on  the 
occupying  tenant ; the  people  here  do  not  think  they  are  paying  tithes,  because  the  Mercers’ 
Company  have  taken  it  on  themselves.”  (Bradley  added,  “ I nave  heard  many  bless  them- 
selves that  they  were  not  paying  tithes;  but  if  a man  thinks,  sure  he  knows  he  is  paying. it 
all  the  same.”)  “ By  any  system  of  this  kind  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  extir- 
pate pauperism  from  this  country.”  “ Well,  but  what  would  be  the  means  they  would  take 
to  do  so?”  Mr.  Holmes  says,  “There  are  above  800  cottiers  on  this  estate,  500  ot  whom 
a scarce  season  might  drive  to  pauperism.”  “ Would  the  landlords  in  general  turn  out  such 
persons  at  once,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  their  becoming  chargeable  to  them?  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Waddy  and  Mr.  Holmes  all  agreed  there  was  great  danger  of  such  a line  ot  action  on 
the  part  of  tho  landlords,  and  especially  the  absentees,  judging  from  their  past  conduct. 
Mr.  Waddy  and  Mr.  Holmes  both  were'  in  favour  of  a provision  for.  the  aged  and  infirm, 
but  thouglat  that  any  thing  approaching  to  the  English  system  would  be  impracticable,  as 
nine  out  of  ten  would  be  paupers.  They  would  throw  the  burden  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  landlords  (though  they  feared  this  could  scarcely  be  done  with  justice),  and  would 
include  the  occupying  tenant  only  so  far  as  would  give  them  an  interest  m preventing 
pauperism  or  deception.  Both  thought  the  tax  ought  to  be  a national  one  (not  composed 
of  several  distinct  local  ones),  to  prevent  private  jobbing.  They  would  tax  toe  absentees 
higher  than  residents,  and  would  make  employment  the  first  object,  to  be  directed  by ^ a 
civil  engineer,  or  some  paid  officer  engaged  in  cutting  canals,  making  roads,  &c.  it, 
0.5.  c4  Baid 
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said  Mr.  Waddy,  “the  16,OOOZ.  a year  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Derry,  and  properly  laid  out,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
our  poor.”  Mr.  Holmes  said,  “ That  this  estate  paid  annually  about  600  and  that  they 
got  with  difficulty  last  year  300  Z.  from  the  grand  jury.”  Mr.  Holmes  mentioned,  that  two 
months  since  he  had  opened  a road  two  miles  and  a quarter  long,  on  which,  under  the 
direction  of  four  captains  (or  overseers),  120  men  were  employed  for  60  days,  at  Is.  a day 
each ; he  gave  higher  than  the  ordinary  wages,  as  he  thought  the  company  were  able  to 
afford  it;  it  would  take  30  days  more  to  finish  it,  during  which  fewer  men  would  be 
engaged,  but  at  higher  prices  (from  using  carts,  &c.);  it  had  already  cost  250  Z. ; the  whole 
cost  would  probably  be  from  400  Z.  to  500 1.  “ The  people,”  said  he,  “ had  never  paid  me 
so  well  as  this  month.  Notwithstanding  a reduction  of  their  rents,  amounting  to  18  per 
cent.,  I have  had  the  largest  receipt  ever  known  on  the  estate.  It  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  every  man  employed  said,  ‘ they  would  not  lift  a farthing  from  me,  till  they  had  made 
up  the  half  year’s  rent,’  and  all  kept  to  their  declaration.”  As  an  instance  of  the  necessary 
expense  of  a road,  compared  with  the  sum  usually  charged,  Mr.  II.  said,  “ I contracted 
for  another  road  200  perches  long,  and  it  is  very  well  finished  for  80  Z. ; a jobber  would 
have  charged  three  times  as  much,  14s.  a perch  being  often  charged,  whereas  8s.  on  an 
average  is  amply  sufficient.” 


ABSTRACT  of  CASES  of  Deserted  Children  in  the  different  Counties  in  Ireland,  with  the  number  of  Inquests 
held,  for  the  years  1831,  1832,  1833  and  1834,  as  collected  from  Returns  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
Sub-Inspectors  of  Police. 
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COMMUNICATIONS.* 


State  of  the  Poor  in  Sandy  Mount,  3jc.,  near  Dublin. 

Convent  of  the  Sinters  of  Chanty,  Sandy  Mount, 
My  Lords  and  Gwnti.hmen,  December  1833. 

A copy  of  Iho  “ Queries  for  Parishes  in  large  Towns”  has  been  sent  to  me,  requesting  that 
I will  favour  “ The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Poor”  with  an  early 
reply  to  such  of  them  as  may  come  within  my  cognizance. 

There  are  many  of  the  queries  which  I cannot  be  expected  to  reply  to ; therefore  I have 
preferred  furnishing  the  Commissioners  with  such  information  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  in 
the  district  in  which  our  convent,  is  situated,  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  a Sister  of  Charity. 

Our  convent,  has  been  established  at  Sandy  Mount,  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Donnybrook,  city 
of  Dublin,  about  three  years.  The  object  of  our  institution  is  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  the 
poor,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  visit  them  at  their  dwellings  and  in  hospitals,  to  attend 
them  in  sickness,  to  administer  consolation  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Providence  in  the  many  trials  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  education  and  relief  of  orphans,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  is  part 
of  our  duty.  The  villages  of  Sandy  Mount,  Ball’s  Bridge,  Irish  Town,  and  Ring’s  End,  are 
more  immediately  within  our  care.  It  would  be  painful  to  describe  the  instances  of  heart- 
rending misery  which  we  daily  witness.  Many  in  the  prime  of  life  are  reduced  to  debility  from 
want,  of  food,  subsisting  for  48  hours  on  one  meal,  without  sufficient,  clothes  to  cover  them, 
their  wretched  furniture  and  tattered  garments  being  pledged  as  a last  resort.  Within  the 
last  year  we  have  witnessed  40  cases  of  men  willing  to  work  if  they  could  procure  employment, 
who  were  reduced  t,o  sickness,  which  in  some  instances  terminated  in  death,  from  excessive 
misery.  There  is  no  dispensary  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  have  no  other  medical 
aid  than  such  as  we  can  bestow.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  the  cholera  morbus  broke 
out  in  the  villages  of  Sandy  Mount,  Irish  Town,  Ball’s  Bridge,  and  Ring’s  End,  and  raged  for 
five  weeks  with  great,  violence.  We  found  some  in  the  agonies  of  death,  without  the  means  of 
procuring  even  a drink ; many  perished  without  medical  aid,  till  at  length  the  bounty  of 
Lord  Anglesca,  who  contributed  £20  from  his  private  purse,  which,  added  to  £20  given  by 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  a private  subscription  of  £30,  enabled  us  to  open  an  hospital, 
containing  12  beds,  which  were  constantly  Ml  to  the  termination  of  the  epidemic.  The  same 
subscription  enabled  us  to  give  medicine  and  relief  to  100  extern  patients,  attacked  with 
incipient  cholera ; and  since  that  period  we  have,  continued  to  administer  medicine  under  the 
charitable  advice  of  a medical  practitioner  in  Dublin.  When  the  poor  are  confined  to  bed  by 
fever  they  frequently  fall  victims  to  the  want  of  medical  aid,  and  more  frequently  relapse  for 
want  of  proper  food  when  in  a convalescent  state.  It.  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  popula- 
tion of  these  villages  is  supported.  There  is  a factory  at.  Ball’s  Bridge,  which  employs  a few 
families ; but  the  wages  a.ro  so  low,  and  the  reut.  of  their  wretched  hovels  so  high,  that  they 
have  not  the  means  to  procure  wholesome  food.  The  distillery  at  Dodder  Bank  employed  eight 
families ; it  has  been  closed  within  two  months,  and  they  are  now  obliged  to  pawn  their  clothes 
and  furniture  to  procure  a scanty  subsistence.  The  glass  work  at  Ring’s  End  has  been  closed 
since  last  May,  in  consequence  of  which  a great  number  of  individuals  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  proprietors  of  salt  works,  which  formerly  employed  a great  number,  and  of  a 
foundry  once  in  a flourishing  condition,  have  so  much  curtailed  their  establishments,  that  we 
now  find  many  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery  who  formerly  earned  an  honest  livelihood  in  these 
establishments.  The  fishermen  and  poor  sailors,  often  without  friends  and  reduced  to  sick- 
ness by.  cold  and  want,  arc  objects  of  groat  compassion.  Excessive  poverty  produces  a want 
of  cleanliness  which  aggravates  their  misery.  The  lanes  and  streets  are  filled  with  filth  in 
Ring’s  End  and  Irish  Town;  there  are  no  sowers;  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  ventilation  of 
houses,  and  the  poor  are  obliged  to  buy  even  the  water  which  they  drink:  it  is  of  the  worst 
description,  and  tends  to  promote  disease  as  much  by  its  scarcity  as  its  bad  quality.  The 
poor  have  no  bed-clothes;  we  have  often  seen  them  expire  on  dirty  straw,  and  are  frequently 
obliged  to  furnish  them  with  covering  before  we  can  approach  to  administer  to  their  wants. 
Their  sufferings  from  want  of  fuel,  want  of  water,  and  of  covering,  can  only  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  them.  The  poor  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  ; they 
often  resort  to  it  in  despair,  to  drown  the  recollection  of  their  sufferings.  The.  small  sum 
which  will  procure  spirits  is  insufficient  to  provide  a meal,  yet  we  have  reclaimed  many  from 
the  habit  of  drinking  by  remonstrance  and  a small  supply  of  food. 

The  poor  are,  generally  speaking,  very  docile  and  remarkably  patient  under  their  sufferings 
and  privations ; they  are  grateful  beyond  measure  for  the  least  kindness  shown  to  them,  and 
are  most  anxious  to  procure  employment  even  at  the  lowest  wages. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poor  children  cannot  be  described;  many  perish,  and  those  who 


* These  Communications  form  a selection  from  a large  mass  of  letters,  papers,  &c„  communicated  to  the 
Commissioners  during  the  period  of  the  Inquiry. 
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Appendix  (C.)  survive  are  in  ninny  instances  so  debilitated  by  want.,  as  to  become  sickly  and  infirm  at  an 
Part  II.  early  period  of  life. 

There,  are  no  public  establishments  in  Ibis  populous  district  for  (.lie  relief  of  the  poor. 

Communications.  Some.  charitable  persons  send  small  sums  to  our  convent  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  which 
— — 77”,  , enables  us  to  distribute  broth  to  the  most  destitute, — three  pints  of  broth  being  the  onlv  sub- 
Mra. Mary AikmiUmul.  sif)ten(.0i  f()|.  two  tl„yH,  of  families  consisting  of  eight,  persons,  in  this  way  we.  are  enabled  to 
assist.  20  families  out  of  t he  many  who  require  it.  It,  is  most;  painful  to  witness  distress  beyond 
all  description  without  having  the  means  of  relieving  it. 

We  shall  he  most  willing  to  furnish  any  further  information  on  the  slate  of  the  poor  in  this 
district,  which  may  tend  to  their  relief.  We  are  at.  all  times  ready  to  lend  our  assistance  in 
superintending  hospitals,  or  administering  relief  to  the  sick  at  their  own  dwellings  in  fever  or 
cholera  morbus ; and  most  sincerely  deplore  that  we  bavo  not.  the  means  to  erect  an  hospital, 
where  our  care  of  the  sick  might  he  attended  with  more  beneficial  results  than  any  we  can 
possibly  elloct,  amid  the  desolation  of  their  wretched  homes. 

In  any  provision  which  you  may  recommend  for  the  relief  of  poverty  in  any  of  the  towns 
where,  the  Sisters  of  Glumly  are  established,  1 pray  you  to  recollect  that  wo  are  ready  to  lend 
our  humble  assistance  in  those  works  of  mercy  which  may  lend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow-creatures  of  every  creed. 

J have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To- the  Contmimmm  of  Inquiry,  tfc.,  $c.  Mary  Aikicnhead. 


Memorandum  on  the  Stale  of  the  Labouring  Cirme.v,  Balbriggan,  County  of  Dublin. 


Qootgo  Akxandor  The  following  I believe  to  bo  a minimum  allowance  of  food  per  day  for  an  able-bodied 

Hamilton,  ft,.  |ror> 


Breakfast — 1 lb.  of  oatmeal  ( jV  stone),  at  l«.  (id.  per  stone  . 

1 quart  buttermilk 


Dime 


r~t 


stone  (3J  lh.  potatoes),  at  3d.  per  stone 

lb.  butler,  or  fish  to  sumo  amount,  or  \ lb.  of  bacon,  3d. 


Supper — Same  as  breakfast 


Total  . 6| 

Statement  of  James  M‘Enoy. — Was  a weaver  for  many  years,  and  able,  for  a considerable 
time  between  the  years  1806  and  1814,  to  cam  £1.  fw.  per  woek  easily : a check  weaver  can 
now  earn  at  most  6.v„  a cord  weaver  4,v.  6 d.,  and  a common  calico  weaver  3.v.  per  week,  out 
of  which  lie  has  to  purchase  grease,  and  what,  is  called  dressing  for  the  warp,  to  deduct  waste, 
and  to  pay  a winder,  which  reduces  his  wages  at  least  l.v.  per  week. 

M'Evoy  has  five  children  to  support,  together  with  himself  and  wife;  he  is  not  now 
entirely  dependent  upon  weaving,  having  a situation  himself  in  one  of  the  car-offices,  but  for 
many  years  ho  had  to  encounter  the  severest  privations. 

Being  interrogated  as  to  the  moans  of  subsistence  which  the  poorer  classes  adopt,  and  as  to 
the  course  which  he  had  himself  pursued,  and  would  again  pursue  in  the  event  of  his  being 
reduced  to  his  former  slate  of  indigence,  he  stated  as  follows  : — That  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  consisting  of  seven  (old  and  young),  it  would  require  for — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Breakfast — J stone  (or  3J  lb.)  of  oatmeal  for  stirabout  ....  0 5 

3 quarts  of  buttermilk 0 1 

0 6 

Dinner — I stone  (1 4 lb.)  potatoes 0 8 

Fish  or  butler 0 8 

0 6 

Supper — Same  as  breakfast 0 6 


1 6 
7 days. 


i barrel  coals  per  week  (-(*„■  ton)  .... 

Salt 

Soap,  J lb 

Candles,  1 per  night,  at  14  in  the  lb.  and  G d.  per  lb 

Total 12  0i 

Being  asked  what,  ho  would  do  in  tho  event  of  his  being  unable  to  provide  this  12f.  OiW. 
per  week,  he  said  ho  would  give  his  family  potatoes  instead  of  stirabout,  for  breakfast  an 
supper,  the  cost  of  which  being  but  I )d.  instead  of  5 d.  for  oach  day,  he  would  save  Ad.  per  day 
(2.v.  Ad.  per  week),  and  for  dinner,  potatoes  and  salt,  without  fish  or  butter  (which  they  term 
“ kitchen”),  which  would  save  him  \ld.  per  day  (l.v.  9rf.  per  week),  and  reduce,  in  the  who  e, 
his  cost  of  living  to  7s.  11  per  week;  which  sum  it  requires  to  feed  a family  of  seven,  wi 
potatoes  and  buttermilk  for  breakfast,  potatoes  and  salt  for  dinner,  potatoes  and  buttermn 
for  supper ! But  then,  he  added,  that  persons  fed  upon  so  scanty  and  poor  a diet  are  unaDie 
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to  work  hard,  " raid  always  fool  hungry  ami  sick.”  Being  next,  naked  what  he  would  do  in 
the  event  ol  Ins  being  unable  to  make  out  even  this  7s.  llo!.  per  week,  he  said,  « Of  course 
he  must,  take  elmne.e  lor  fuel  to  boil  the  potatoes  (equal  to  Hid.),  go  without  candles  and 
soap  (equal  to  Otjd.),  which  would  reduce  his  expenditure  Is.  bd.,  leaving  it  6,v.  7d. ; and  if 
unable,  to  make  out  this,  the.  quantity  and  number  of  meals  must  only  be  diminshed— and  this  ” 
“ lie  added,  was  my  ease  for  many  a long  day.” 

Another  man,  by  name  Russell,  who  lives  on  my  property,  an  honest  and  industrious  agri- 
cultural labourer,  I happened,  a lew  days  ago,  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  on 
this  subject,  lie  lias  six  m family,  vis.,  himself,  his  wife,  and  lour  children,  the  youngest 
thrqc  years  old ; he  says,  they  have  potatoes  lor  breakfast— sometimes,  when  lie  is  at  work,  “ a 
morsel  of  stirabout  for  himself,”)— potatoes  for  dinner,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  stirabout 
for  supper.  The  quant  ity  and  cost  of  this  diet,  per  week  he  stated  to  be  as  follows : vis.— 
i barrel  of  potatoes  (J  OJ  stone  for  14  meals),  10.J-  lb.  for  each  meal  for  6 per-  s.  d. 

sons  (ljj-  lb.  for  each) 2 6 

1 stone  of  oatmeal  (14  lb.  for  7 meals),  2 lb.  for  a meal  for  6 persons ! . ! 1 9 

J barrel  coals  , ..10 

j-  lb.  candles,  1 per  night,  of  14  in  the  lb 0 3 

SI* • • o n 

t **>•  soap 


Total 6 

This  man  had  been  in  the  employment  of  a farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  received 
4.v.  6 d.  per  week  and  his  own  diet.  About  two  months  ago  he  had  an  attack  of  influenza, 
and  consequently  was  unable  to  work;  when  he  recovered  his  place  was  filled  up  by  another’. 
Since  that  period  he  liatl  found  it  impossible  (though  a willing  and  good  labourer)  to  procure 
employment ; and,  when  he  spoke  to  me,  he  had  not  worked  a day  for  above  six  weeks. 
Being  asked  how  he  supported  himself  during  that  period,  ho  said,  “ he  scarcely  knew  how ; 
that  he  had  a now  spado,  which  his  neighbours  had  raffled  for,  and  they  never  let  him  want  a 
handful  of  potatoes."  IIo  is  now  in  my  employment. 

The  above  two  casos  I have,  selected  from  a great  many  statements  of  persons  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  all  of  which  nearly  correspond.  If  they  he  accurate,  as  I am  confident 
they  are,  and  if,  consequently,  a family  cannot  he  supported  at  a less  cost  than  l.y.  per  week 
per  head;  and  if  it  be  then  considered  how  many  families  there  are  in  Ireland  totally  desti- 
tute of  employment,  and  therefore,  if  supported  at  all,  supported  in  a great  degree  by  the 
industry  and  on  the.  earnings  of  others,  perhaps  little  better  off  than  themselves— and  how 
many,  too,  there  are  whose  earnings  are  below  the  average  of  l.v.  per  week  per  head — there  will 
not  he  a matter  of  surprise  in  the  extreme  misery,  and  perhaps  even  the  recklessness  and  conse- 
quent disturbances  which  disgrace  some  parts  of  this  country;  for  there  is  a degree  of  misery 
below  which — especially  where  there  is  ignorance  likewise — the  obligations  of  law  and  of 
society,  and  even  of  religion,  will  not  practically  be  recognised. 

In  a parish  like  this,  with  a very  large  population  depending  greatly  for  subsistence  upon 
an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  trade,  those  who  are  connected  with  the  people  as  my  family  have 
been,  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  have  melancholy  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
privations  and  the  struggles  for  subsistence  which  a want  of  employment  occasions  amongst 
the  lower  classes  in  this  country,  and  of  the  effect  of  those  privations  upon  the  character. 
Since  the  year  1815  there  have  been,  indeed,  frequent  alterations;  but  here  they  were  altera- 
tions from  scanty  and  insufficient  earniugs  to  absolute  and  complete  destitution ; at  one  time 
among  tlio  cotton-weavers  or  spinners,  at  another  time  among  the  fishermen,  at  another 
among  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  each  involving,  for  the  most  part,  such  an  amount  of 
poverty  as  could  scarcely  be  relieved  by  individual  exertion  or  out  of  individual  resources. 
In  the  year  1832  a mooting  was  convened  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  actual  condition  of  the  poor.  At  that  meeting  the  parish  was  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  a committeo  appointed,  at  my  suggestion,  of  active  and  intelligent  persons  for  each 
district,  with  instructions  to  go  round  and  report  from  their  own  personal  observation  and 
inquiry  tho  state  of  the  poor  in  respect,  of  their  earnings,  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  their 
clothing.  Tlie  result  of  that  inquiry  was,  that,  at  that  period  in  this  parish  alone,  there  were 
204  families,  comprising  706  individuals,  whose  aggregate  earnings  amounted  to  but 
£15.  l,r.  9f l.  per  week,  or  about  4jW£.  per  week  per  head! ! A subscription  was  then  entered 
into,  and  provisions  distributed  to  the  amount  of  about  £100.  A soup-kitchen  was  likewise 
opened  at  my  father’s  expense,  and  soup  given  out  twice  a week,  the  cost  of  which  was 
upwards  of  £50.  I obtained  further,  through  Captain  J.  E.  Gordon,  from  a charitable  asso- 
ciation in  Loudon,  a grant  of  £50,  which  was  expended  principally  in  blankets  for  the  poor. 

I am  unable,  at  this  moment,  to  put  my  hands  upon  documents  by  which  I could  show 
how  severely  the  necessities  of  the  poor  in  this  parish  pressed  upon  the  few  resident  proprie- 
tors, and  especially  upon  my  late  father,  in  the  years  between  1815  and  1830;  but,  in  the 
last  of  those  years,  a fund  of  above  £300  was  raised  on  the  principle  of  purchasing  provisions, 
coals,  and  blankets,  and  selling  them  out  to  the  poor  at  reduced  prices,  and  its  expenditure 
intrusted  to  a committee.  This  fund,  by  good  management,  lasted  about  a year  and  a half, 
and  while  it  lasted  was  found  most  beneficial.  A further  sum  was  raised  in  1832,  and  a coal- 
yard opened  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  in  coals  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  can  he 
purchased  cheap,  and  selling  them  out  to  the  poor  at  prime  cost.  This  institution  proved 
most  serviceable,  and  still  continues  so. 

The  foregoing  facts  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  actual  condition  of  our  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  other,  the  means 
by  which  their  distresses  are  occasionally  relieved. 
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I ought  to  add  that  I am  fully  convinced,  (and  every  opportunity  I have  had  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject,  confirms  me  in  that  opinion),  that  where 
there  are  resident  landlords  and  gentlemen,  aud  where  those  resident  landlords  or  gentlemen 
sympathize  with  their  people  in  their  distresses— entering  into  their  feelings,  manifesting  an 
interest  in  their  condition,  and  endeavouring  as  far  as  they  can  to  give  them  employment — 
outrage  and  disturbance  will  not  prevail,  certainly  not  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  what 
might,  be  expected  when  the  privations  they  have  to  sustain,  and  the  temptations  incident  to 
their  unhappy  situation,  are  taken  into  candid  consideration. 

In  this  parish,  though  there  has  been  since  the  year  1815,  I can  venture  to  affirm,  as  much 
poverty  as  in  almost  any  other  parish  in  Ireland  for  several  years  past,  during  which  I have 
been  acting  as  a magistrate,  I am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  single  crime  amounting  to  felony 
having  been  committed,  and  scarcely  an  aggravated  outrage  or  misdemeanour  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  returns  transmitted  to  me  by  the  cotton  manufacturers 
in  my  town,  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  employment  in  that  branch  of  manufacture: — 


Spinners. 

Weavers. 

Winders. 

Hosiers. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Frmalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mr.  William  Locke  . . . 

60 

58 

96 

37 

75 

326 

Mr.  Charles  Mugrane.  . . 

31 

7G 

22 

18 

24 

171 

Mr.  John  Connell  .... 

48 

40 

50 

138 

Mr.  Cumiskey 

8 

1 

4 

13 

Mr.  Mooney 

14 

20 

Mr.  Wilson 

36 

24 

60 

Mr.  Fulham 

15 

14 

29 

Total 

91 

134 

188 

96 

159 

51 

38 

757 

A few  years  ago  there  were  18  fishing  vessels  belonging  to  Balbriggan,  affording  constant 
occupation,  and  productive  employment  on  an  average,  to  about  seven  men  per  boat,  or  126  in 
all.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  encouragement,  given  by  Parliament  to  the 
fisheries,  in  the  year  1830,  before  the  boat-owners  had  sufficient  time  to  realize  that  capital  of 
which  bounties  supplied  the  place,  the  number  of  boats  has  been  reduced  to  14,  and  affording 
uncertain  employment  to  four  men  instead  of  seven  each ; and  there  are  at  this  moment  23 
families  of  fishermen  in  Balbriggan  totally  destitute  of  employment,  and  consequently  without 
any  means  whatever  of  subsistence — fishermen,  from  their  habits  and  the  nature  of  their  occu- 
pation, being  perfectly  incapable  of  turning  themselves  to  labour  of  any  other  kind. 


Observations  on  the  Circumstances  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  Fermanagh. 

The  people  of  this  county  may  be  justly  described  as  still  exhibiting  in  their  habits  the  in- 
fluences of  a recent  settlement ; nor  indeed  can  the  actual  condition  of  their  country  be 
traced  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  generation  which  has  not  long  ago  expired.  I have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  a fertile  valley  of  Dcrryvullan,  about  four  miles  in  length,  lying 
between  the  parsonage  and  Castlc-Archclale,  was,  within  the  memory  of  that  generation, 
covered  with  the  original  wood  of  the  country,  though  now  wholly  cleared  and  distributed 
into  numerous  farms.  The  number  of  the  people,  too,  has  within  that  time  prodigiously  in- 
creased. About  26  years  ago  I was  informed,  as  I before  remarked,  in  answering  one  of  the 
proposed  queries,  that  the  number  of  houses  had  in  my  neighbourhood  been  within  the  pre- 
ceding 50  years  increased  in  at  the  least  a four-fold  ratio ; and  I judge  that  the  number  of 
the  people  occupying  land  has  been  since  nearly  doubled,  though  within  this  time  the  increase 
of  population  must  have  been  much  restrained  by  the  large  supplies  of  recruits  furnished  to 
the  army  from  a people  characteristically  military. 

The  people  of  Fermanagh  accordingly,  though  now  by  frequent  division  occupying  gene- 
rally very  small  farms,  still  retain  much  of  the  habits  of  the  original  settlers,  who  held 
considerable,  though  ill-cultivated  traets  of  land.  They  are  high-spirited  above  their  present 
condition,  and  indolent  in  the  management  of  their  farms,  scarcely  in  any  instance  dunking 
it  necessary  to  labour  except  at  seed-time  and  harvest,,  and  adopting  none  of  the  modern  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  multiplied.  They  are  indeed  orderly,  peace- 
able, and  trust-worthy ; but,  having  spirits  above  their  actual  circumstances,  they  are  more 
expensive  and  less  industrious  than  these  would  justify.  Men  of  this  description  are  natur  y 
disposed  to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  their  country,  and  well  qualified  to  discharge  i 
duties.  I was  accordingly  assured  at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  that  there 
were  14  recruiting  parties  in  the  small  town  of  Enniskillen,  all  getting  men ; and  even  to^ai 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  there  was  a parochial  requisition  of  men  for  the  militia  ot 
country  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  had  volunteered  to  serve  in  regiments  of  the  line, 
know  that  substitutes  were  procured  for  a very  moderate  bounty.  , 

It  may  be  easily  perceived  that  a people,  such  as  have  been  described,  are  ill  able  to  ea^ 
the  burden  of  a poor-rate,  especially  in  peace,  when  their  means  have  been  diminished  J 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  produce.  They  have  in  truth  no  middle  class.  rlhe  tenantry 
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chiefly  composed  of  small  landholders,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  farmers,  and  are  still  Appendix  (C.) 
influenced  by  the  habils  of  a generation,  which,  in  larger  holdings,  lived  more  at  ease.  The  Part  II. 

labouring  class  indeed  know  the  value  of  money,  and  will  toil  to  procure  it;  but  they  have  

yet  no  settled  habits  of  industry,  and,  if  they  could  see  any  mode  of  existing  without  labour,  Communications. 

would  be  well  contented  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  its  utmost  extent.  To  introduce  poor-  p 

laws  in  these  circumstances,  would,  I conceive,  be  prejudicial  to  both  classes  of  the  people.  ' Gcorge  Mlller‘ 
The  tenantry,  with  holdings  too  small  for  their  comfortable  subsistence,  and  habits  too  hi»h 
for  their  actual  condition,  would  be  crushed  by  the  burden  ; and  the  labourers,  in  the  im- 
perfect and  even  rude  state  of  agriculture,  not  yet  trained  to  habits  of  labour,  would  be  at 
once  converted  into  idle  mendicants,  perhaps  importunate  and  menacing. 

The  country  seems  to  me  to  be  at  this  time  in  a transition,  in  which  such  an  interference 
would  interrupt  and  obstruct  its  progress.  The  condition  of  the  labourers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
be  improved  only  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour.  This,  I think,  can  here  be  effected 
only  by  the  introduction  of  improved  agriculture ; and  for  such  improvement  it  is,  I suppose, 
necessary,  that  the  farms  should  be  enlarged.  I do  not,  however  recommend,  that  this 
should  be  effected  by  dispossessing  any  of  the  tenantry,  When  I said  that  the  country  seems 
to  be  now  in  a transition,  I understood  that  the  change  is  actually  occurring  spontaneously, 
however  slowly.  Its  progress  is  indeed  perceptible  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  a class  of 
persons  holding  perpetuities  at  the  very  small  rent  of  2s.  6 d.  for  the  acre.  These  men,  proud 
of  their  independence,  and  little  burdened  by  their  rent,  are  commonly  careless  and  negligent, 
and  are  by  degrees  compelled  by  their  necessities  to  transfer  their  interests  to  others  on 
different  terms.  Among  the  other  landholders  too,  I conceive,  the  less  industrious  will 
gradually  be  forced  to  sell  their  little  holdings  to  the  more  provident,  who  will  thus  enlarge 
their  farms,  and,  becoming  more  truly  agriculturists,  create  an  increased  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  poor,  while  the  former  will  emigrate  with  their  families,  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
little  capitals  which  the  sales  had  furnished. 

There  are  other  considerations,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  important  and  urgent,  which  I 
might  suggest  to  the  Commissioners ; but  I forbear,  because  I do  not  know  how  they  would 
be  received.  I will  accordingly  content  myself  with  repeating  the  often  quoted  request  of 
the  French  traders,  when  Colbert  inquired  of  them  what  he  could  do  to  improve  their  con- 
dition,— " laisses  nous  fairc." 

George  Mii.ler,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Derry vullan. 

Diocese  of  Clogher,  and  County  of  Fermanagh. 


On  Poor-shops  for  supplying  Clothing,  8fc.,  to  the  Poor  Classes. 
gIR  Bes borough,  November  25th,  1833. 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  inst.,  I must  beg  to  say,  that  in  many  of  the  answers  Viscount  Duncannon. 

that  I gave  to  the  printed  queries,  I found  it  difficult  to  explain  to  the  Commissioners  the  

actual  situation  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  neighbourhood,  without  alluding  to  some 
attempts  that  I myself  have  made  to  improve  their  condition.  And  hence  arises  the  obser- 
vations, upon  which  the  Commissioners  require  further  explanation. 

When  I first  began  to  reside  here,  the  lower  class  of  cottiers  and  labourers  were  almost 
entirely  the  tenants  of  middle-men,  were  in  general  ill-lodged,  with  more  than  one  family  in 
each  cottage  or  cabin,  and  labouring  under  a heavy  rent.  I have  had  an  opportunity,  from 
circumstances  to  which  I need  not  allude,  of  making  most  of  these  persons  my  own  tenants, 
and  in  the  last  seven  years  a very  visible  improvement  has  taken  place  among  them.  They 
were,  however,  throughout  this  parish,  as  in  all  the  surrounding  district,  very  poor,  and  though 
their  cottages  began  to  improve  in  cleanliness  and  comfort,  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
clothing,  bedding,  and  bedsteads,  for  themselves  and  their  families.  I had  at  first  proposed  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  these  articles  at  a reduced  price,  but,  instead  of  such  a mode  of  sup- 
plying them,  the  poor-shop  to  which  I have  alluded  in  my  answer  was  established.  About 
six  years  ago,  a sum  of  money  was  laid  out  in  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  blankets,  and 
bedsteads — the  original  sum  laid  out  being  considered  as  invested  upon  the  principle  of  a 
charitable  loan.  The  applicant  for  any  article  that  may  be  required  gives  security  for  repay- 
ment, by  eight  instalments,  that,  is  to  say,  if  the  article  purchased  costs  8j.,  it  is  repaid  in 
eight  weeks ; but  the  purchaser,  on  giving  the  security,  receives  the  article  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  The  applications  in  the  first  instance  were  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  tins  place,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  almost  immediately  visible,  not  only  in  the  im- 
proved clothing  of  the  labourers  and  their  families,  but  also  in  the  comfort  of  their  cottages  by 
the  acquisition  of  good  blankets  and  bedsteads.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  however,  the 
applications  have  extended  themselves  to  the  mountain  district  which  surrounds  this  parish, 
and  a consequent  improvement  has  taken  place,  more  especially  in  those  articles  so  essential 
to  the  poor,  blankets  and  bedding.  The  shop  has  been  attended  to  by  some  of  my  family 
when  I am  here,  and  by  some  other  ladies  of  the  parish ; and  by  a regular  attention  to  the 
repayments  by  the  applicants,  the  fund  originally  allotted  for  this  purpose  is  not  diminished, 
and  continues  to  be  laid  out  in  the  articles  above  alluded  to,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  cloaks,  &c.,  are.  made  up  at  the  schools  in  the  parish,  and  are 
sold  at  the  lowest  price  on  every  Saturday  through  the  year.  I alluded  in  my  answer  to  the 
printed  query  to  the  establishment  of  this  shop,  because  it  has  been  attended,  with  complete 
success,  and  because  I am  confident  that  the  poor  people  and  labourers  set  a much  greater 
value  on  the  improvement  in  their  condition  which  has  been  brought  about  by  their  own  pur- 
chases, than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  supplied  to  them  gratuitously.  From 
this,  and  some  other  small  encouragements  that  have  been  given  to  the  poorer  classes,  a 
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Appendix  (C.)  spirit  of  improvement  now  prevails  among  thorn  that  was  quite  unknown  a few  years 
Part  II.  and  many  of  the  poor,  who  are  merely  dependent  upon  thoir  labour,  are  beginuine-  toS 
‘ small  deposits  into  the  savings  hank  of  Camck-on-Suir.  ° & I ut 

Communications.  j wjq  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  answer  that  I gave  to  the  query  relating  to 
discount  Duncannon.  wom™  children,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  not  to  those  in  the 

parish  employed  by  mysell,  as  I lmve  been  anxious  on  all  oeoasions  to  give  employment  to 

the  women  and  children,  as  one  of  the  best  modes  of  adding  to  tlm  comforts  of  die  noorer 
classes.  1 ei 


To  Jo/m  Henan*,  JS*q.,  $•<?.,  fyc. 


I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 


Duncannon. 


dictation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant. 


Snt,  Oruwfordsbum,  Bangor,  County  of  Down,  December,  1833 

William  Sliatman  I take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a few  observations  connected  with  the  information’  rennirod 

Crawford,  hsq,  by  y0U1.  let  tor.  ^ 

It  will  appeal-  manifest,  from  tho  answers  enclosed  herewith,  that  in  this  parish  there  is  no 
occasion  for  a fund  to  support  or  employ  tho  able-bodied  labourer,  but  for  the  impotent,  poor 
it  seems  to  me  essential  that  some  povvor  of  assessment  should  ho  enforced.  A voluntary 
institution  exists  hero ; but  this  will  soon  bo  dissolved  unless  all  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
tribute, and  are  at  the  same  time  unwilling,  shall  be  forced  to  contribute  a just  proportion 
to  the  expenditure.  But  then  a difficult  question  arises : in  what  manner  is  this  assessment 
to  be  levied,  or  who  arc  to  pay  it?  I may  he  told,  that  if  it  bo  imposed  on  the  land  it  will 
come  off  the  landlord  by  a proportional  reduction  in  the  rout  offered  for  farms  ; hut  let  it  be 
recollected,  that  the  lands  are  generally  leased  for  years  or  lives,  and  the  tenant  may  be  ruined 
by  the  tax  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  It  may  be  said  this  objection  would  not,  exist 
with  reference  to  lauds  held  at.  will,  or  h emitter  to  bo  leased ; that  the  tenant  in  making  bis 
bargain  would  consider  tho  charges  to  which  ho  was  to  be  subjected,  and  tho  rent  would  be 
rated  proportionally.  I admit  this  may  be  the  case  in  England,  where  the  tenantry  are  not 
obliged  to  lay  out  their  capital  in  raising  buildings  and  other  improvements  : they  are  free  to 
transfer  themselves  and  thoir  capital  from  one.  farm  In  another  as  circumstances  may  require- 
and  thus  the  letting  of  land  will  be  regulated  by  the  real  value.  But  in  Ireland  all  building 
being  erected  by  tlio  tenant,  and  kept  up  by  him,  and  all  improvements  in  fencing,  draining,  See., 
done  with  his  own  capital,  at,  the  expiration  of  his  lease  ho  is  totally  in  his  landlord’s  power  to  dis- 
possess him  without  any  allowance:  his  capital  having  boon  all  sunk  on  the  promises,  he  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  are  demanded  of  him.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  rent,  is  an  ar- 
bitrary exaction,  not  founded  on  any  just  principles  of  value,  either  on  tins  part  of  the  tenant 
or  the  landlord.  I take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  tho  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
subject,  as  I consider  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  with  reference  to  Ireland  than  assuming 
the  principle  that  the  rent  of  land  generally  hears  a just,  proportion  to  the.  real  value,  and  that 
me  arrangement  depends  on  a free  bargain  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  landlord,  or 
his  agent,  names  the  terms,  and  the  tenant  lias  no  choice,  but  to  submit,  or  else,  leaving  behind 
him  all  the  fruits  of  his  capital  and  industry,  to  depart  a beggar  without  a farthing  to  procure 
a new  settlement,  either  at,  home  or  abroad.  From  hence  it  follows  that.  Iho  different  charges 
to  which  lands  are  liable  are  not  considered  in  the  settlement  of  rent ; and  those  charges  are 
defrayed,  not.  by  a deduction  from  the  rent  hut  from  tho  reasonable  means  of  support  of  the 
tenant;  aud  if  ho  becomes  a bankrupt,  a now  tenant  steps  into  his  place,  paying  the  arrears 
of  the  former  as  a fine— probably  borrowing  the  money  for  that  purpose.  If  he  has  extra 
means,  by  trade  or  manufacture,  ho  may  go  on;  if  not,  in  a few  years  he  follows  the  course 
ot  the  form or  tenant,  and  he  is  again  succeeded  by  some  person  not  more  fortunate.  Thus 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  produce  of  its  industry,  is  all  absorbed  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors (I  mean  such  as  those  I at  present  speak  of) ; ami  (.hey  do  not  suffer  a reduction  of 
then-rents  till  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  amounts  to  such  a degree  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  even  a temporary  payment  of  tho  rent  demanded.  Till  then  those  landlords 
will  not.  reduce  their  rent;  till,  in  fact,- the  entire  capital  of  tho  middle  class  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood bus  passed  into  their  hands. 

I heso  observations  can  he.  well  illustrated  by  a statement;  of  circumstances  which  exist  even 
m tins  neighbourhood.  At  the  time  of  the  war,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1815,  agricultural 
produce  was  about  three  times  higher  than  it.  is  at  present.  Pork  was  up  to  £4.  10, v.  per  cwt. — 
now  £1-  (w.  i wheat,  and  oatmeal  from  £1.  15.v.  to  £'2 — now  lO.v.  per  cwt ; land  which  was  then 
let  for  £3.  3,v.  has  now  progressively  fallen  to  £‘2.  2a-.  per  acre.  The.  prico  of  produce  has 
taiien  two-thirds,  whilst  the  rent  has  only  been  reduced  one-third.  In  this  statement  I refer 
to  a large  estate  of  a proprietor  in  this  parish.  What,  lias  been  the  consequence,  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ( The  old  tenants  on  this  estate  have  generally  become  insolvent,  and  they  and  their 
families  have  disappeared.  An  attempt  was  made,  to  keep  up  the  high  rents,  anil  in  many . 
eases  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  successions  of  tenants  have  occupied  the  same  farms 
wutnn  the  last  18  years,  each  successively  leaving  in  the  landlord’s  hands  the  little  capital 
hey  had  brought  with  them.  The  inadequate  reduction  above-named  has  been  forced  by 
necessity  in  small  portions  at  different,  intervals  ; but  tho  whole  farming  population  has  been 
impoverished,  aud  the  landlord  only  suffers  after  bo  lias  drawn  to  liimsclf,  first,  the  capital 
ot  lus  original  tenants,  aud  afterward*  the  capital  of  their  successors,  and  when  at  last  the 
payment  ot  the  rent  demanded  became  impracticable,  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  country.  In 
his  way  the  situation  of  the  farmer  has  rapidly  deteriorated  since  the  peace.;  but  that  of  the 
labouring  class  has  improved,  for  the  roasons  stated  in  answer  to  Question  43 ; and,  as  the 
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principal  proprietors  are  residents  in  this  parish,  there  is  sufficient  t 
labourer" 


nployment  for  the 


As  another  proof  that  the  rent  of  land  does  not  depend  on  the  real  value,  but  on  the  de- 
mand  of  die  landlord,  I can  state  that  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  two  contiguous 
estates,^ I know  land  ot  superior  quality  on  one  side  of  the  boundary,  for  which  a rent  of  only 
from  1 ■>■>•;  to  £1  per  statute  acre  is  demanded,  and  on  the  other  side  a rent  of  from  £1.  IOj 
to  £1.  15*.  is  enforced ; and  m my  opinion  the  first-mentioned  rent  is  a fair  value,  the  land 
m this  county  being,  at  best.,  only  of  a medium  quality,  and  the  productive  soil  not  beino-,  on 
an  average,  more,  than  six  inches  deep.  5 

I shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  applying  the  above  observations  to  the  subject  of  an  assess- 
ment tor  the  poor.  Suppose  one  assessment  were  laid  on  the  lands,  to  be  paid  by  the  occupy- 
ing tenant,  the  landlord  would  make  no  allowance  in  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  dare  not  demand 
it;  by  an  undue  pressure  the  fanner  would  be  first  converted  into  a labourer , and,  in  absentee 
districts  where  the  income  of  the  landlord  was  exported,  and  not  spent,  in  the  employment  of 
the  population,  the  labourer  would  shortly  be  converted  into  a pauper,  and  thus  the  evils  of 
the  country  would  be  rapidly  increased.  The  landlord  would  only  then  feel  the  injury,  when 
it  would  be  too  late  to  repair  it.  Thus  I consider  it  evident  that  every  charge  existing 
against  the  land  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  is  abstracted,  not  from  the  landlord’s  rent  (I  mean 
m Ireland),  but  from  the  tenant’s  capital  or  industry,  and  only  remotely  from  the  landlord  by 
the  general  improvement,  of  the  country;  and  that  a poor-rate  so  laid  on  would  only  increase 
the  number  of  paupers,  without  being  of  any  practical  utility  in  forcing  attention  and  liberality 
from  the  great  proprietors  towards  their  tenantry,  or  towards  the  peasants  on  their  estates 
If,  then,  the  utility  or  necessity  of  a provision  for  the  poor  be  established,  I conceive  two 
most  important,  points  remain  to  be  considered.  First,  from  whom,  and  on  what  principle,  the 
assessment,  is  to  be  levied  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  above  alluded  to : and,  secondly,  by  what 
means,  power,  or  provisions,  its  beneficial  application  is  to  be  regulated. 

As  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  for  individuals  to  communicate  their  particular 
views  on  those  details,  when  only  information  is  demanded  as  to  facts,  I shall  not  trespass  on 
the  time  of  the  Commissioners  by  any  statement  of  those  views  which  I entertain  as  to  prac- 
tical details.  At  the  same  time,  if  called  upon  for  any  information  or  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  I conceive  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  the  employment  of  the  people,  might  be 
promoted,  I shall  be  ready,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  important  inquiry  committed  to  their  charge. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

_ T , _ _ William  S barman  Crawford. 

lo  John  Jievans,  Esq.,  fyc.  ope. 


Employment  the  Remedy  for  Pauperism  in  Ireland. 

Macknay,  Battinasloe,  Sept.  28th,  1835. 

“ There  is  no  sound  cure  of  disease  without  a removal  of  the  inward  cause.” 

As  in  the  natural  body  so  in  the  political.  It  is  your  wisdom  and  understanding  to  probe 
deeper  still  and  deeper  till  you  come  to  the  mischief. 

What  is  it  in  Ireland  ? It  is  habitual  idleness,  not  from  choice  but  necessity.  There  is 
not  an  evil  of  the  thousand  that  afflict  us  that  is  not  a symptom  of  this  disease.  It  is  idleness 
makes  our  people  poor  and  unprincipled;  it  is  idleness  that  makes  them  profligate  and  reck- 
less ; and  it  is  idleness  that  makes  them  ready  instruments  in  the  hand  of  those  who  have 
dealt  death  and  desolation  around  us  for  the  worst  and  most  selfish  purposes. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Employment  to  all.  There  is  full  scope,  and  to  spare,  for  all  the 
surplus  labour  in  the  country.  Where  ? In  bogs  and  wastes,  in  mines  and  fisheries.  Produce 
but  the  capital,  and  a virtuous  administration  of  it  (moral  to  the  men,  scientific  to  the  work), 
and  at  once  you  fasten  the  energies  on  a legitimate  and  permanent  object;  you  attach  by 
honest  dealing,  kindly  protection,  wholesome  restraint,  adequate  wages,  and  regular  payment, 
the  swarms  that  are  now  banded  against  you.  I contend  that  the  paymaster  will  have  power 
for  all  this  good.  If,  moreover,  yon  relieve  the  over-populated  places,  and  allocate  as  you 
proceed,  you  give  practical  lessons  of  improved  husbandry ; you  raise  the  price  of  labour 
behind  you  by  your  increased  demand  without,  legislative  compulsion;  you  obviate  the  necessity 
(in  the  greater  degree)  of  poor-laws  eo  nomine  (a  great  advantage  in  itself) ; you  engage  a 
unanimity  of  consent  to  a system  which  extends  improvement ; you  take  the  lands,  &c.,  as 
indemnity  for  money  advanced,  and  the  State  receives  no  damage.  , [Should  it,  however*  be 
deemed  expedient  to  tax  the  land  of  Ireland  as  security  for  moneys  lent,  care  should  be  had 
so  to  portion  it  that  landlords  who  have  set  at  rackrents,  and  who  have  in  a great  measure 
created  the  poverty,  should  bear  the  greater  burden.] 

When  all  hands  that  offer  are  in  actual  employment,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  you  be 
able  to  estimate  the.  quantity  of  real  desolation  for  public  support  I think  it  will  be  found 
comparatively  small  to  what  you  would  find  it  now,  should  you  begin  at  what  I call  the  urronq 
end.  y 

In  all  those  instances  where  provision  has  already  been  made  by  law  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  prescribe  salutary  amendments,  viz.,  county  infirma- 
ries, fever  hospitals,  local  dispensaries.  The  superintendence  and  control  should  be  . vested  In 
a central  board  of  health,  the  funds  to  flow  from  the  existing  source. — (N.  B.  On  this  subject 
I have  written  before).  The  law  on  bastardy  should  be  declared,  as  far  as  to  say  who  is  to 
maintain  during  infancy  : the  matter  is  inhuman  and  unjust  as  it  stands  at  present.  I am 
aware  of  the  objections,  and  look  upon  them  as  unsound. 


Addenda. 

Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 


Communications. 


William  Sharman- 
Crawford,  Esq. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Trench. 
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Appendix  (C.)  With  respect,  to  foundlings  the  law  should  he  put  beyond  doubt  (there  is  a doubt,  which 
Part  II.  Judge  Burton  has  carried  up  to  the  judges).  Parochial  officers  there  should  be  to  take  charge, 

&c.,  as  the  office,  of  churchwarden  has  ceased  in  many  places. 

Communications.  There  is  a recommendation  in  the  plan  proposed,  viz.,  it  commits  to  nothing ; it  can  be 
— ~ — pursued  or  superseded,  increased  or  diminished,  without  violence  ; and  surely  every  man  \vho 
deacon  Trench  " llas  seriously  thought  on  this  subject  must  confess  the  superior  advantage  to  the  independence 

— and  respectability  of  our  fellow  creatures  of  support  obtained  by  industry  to  parochial  alms 

either  in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  their  livelihood. 

I remain,  & c. 

Charles  Trench. 


Suggestions  for  a Poor  Law. 


E.  W.  Hoare,  Esq. 


Carrigeenmut,  Little  Island , Cork,  13 th  Dec.  1833. 

I have,  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  circular,  with  the  accompanying  queries,  which, 
having  answered,  I now  return. 

I hope  the  replies  may  afford  any  useful  information  which  can  be  expected  relative  to  this 
parish ; from  its  situation  and  circumstances  it  is  not  subject  to  many  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  others  arc  exposed. 

You  observe  that  it  is  desirable  that  gentlemen  who  may  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  who  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  should  afford 
any  information  they  have  acquired  to  the  Commissioners. 

I have  for  many  years  turned  my  anxious  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  my  unhappy 
country,  and,  although  I fear  with  little  success,  I have,  on  several  occasions,  addressed  ob- 
servations to  former  chief  secretaries  lor  Ireland ; yet  still  I feel  induced  not  to  allow  the 
present  opportunity  to  pass  by,  without  offering,  with  due  submission,  a few  remarks  to  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  poor-laws  for  Ireland. 

And,  first,  permit,  me  to  observe,  that  it  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  the  Government  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  that,  which  has  been  most  called  for  in  this  country,  viz.  pre- 
ventive measures,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  Employment ; such  as  will  induce  a general  increase  of  wages  to  the  labourer. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 

3.  The  inducement  of  a taste  for  greater  comfort  in  their  mode  of  living. 

4.  That  which  I hope  it  is  the  only  aim  of  the  Commissioners  to  provide  for — the  support 
of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  widows  with  helpless  families. 

First,  as  to  the  employment  of  the  surplus  population. — I feel  quite  convinced  that  this  can 
only  he  permanently  effected  by  the  cultivation  of  the.  vast  tracts  of  improvable  waste  lands, 
and  not  by  the  making  of  great  roads,  canals,  &c. ; these,  although  excellent  as  national  im- 
provements, are  not  of  that  lasting  benefit  to  the  lower  classes  which  interested  persons  have 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Government. 

I have  proposed  a plan  for  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  to  Mr.  Stanley,  which  I feel 
assured  might  be  acted  upon  with  success. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people. — -These  have  latterly 
become  more  lax,  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  country,  which  has  induced  idleness,  indif- 
ference, and  a growing  disrespect  to  superiors.  All  which  evils  are  much  promoted  by  the 
public  house  system ; this,  instead  of  being  improved,  is  likely  to  be  made  lamentably  worse 
by  Mr.  Perrin’s  late  bill. 

I would  therefore  suggest  that  a total  change  be  effected  by  not  permitting  spirits  or  malt 
liquor  to  be  consumed  on  the  promises,  except  under  strict  regulations  in  travellers’  houses ; 
this  may,  in  some  degree,  interfere  with  the  revenue,  and  the  interests  of  distillers  and  brewers, 
who  are,  I fear,  a class  of  persons  possessing  so  much  infiueuce  in  the  present  day  that  con- 
siderable difficulty  may  probably  arise  in  carrying  such  a measure  into  effect. 

Thirdly,  a greater  taste  for  comfort  in  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  would  be  at 
once  induced,  if  they  were  obliged  to  spend  their  earnings  at  home,  rather  than  in  public 
houses. 

Fourthly,  with  regard  to  a provision  for  the  poor,  infirm,  and  widows  with  helpless  families, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  imperatively  called  tor,  but  should  be  strictly  confined  to  such 
objects;  and  I would  recommend  that  parishes  should  bo  empowered  by  act  of  vestry  to  tax 
themselves,  and  be  obliged  to  record  yearly  the  number  of  such  objects  requiring'  assistance.* 
I have  already  offered  a simple  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion  I would  observe,  that  I firmly  believe  that  any  attempt  to  afford  gratuitous 
aid  to  the  able-bodied  pauper,  during  the  existence  of  the  present  state  of  moral  principle  in 
Ireland,  would  inevitably  seal  her  ruin;  for  so  long  as  the  people  rest  satisfied  with  the  scale 
of  provision  which  any  enactment  of  poor-laws  would  provide,  so  long  will  Ireland  con- 
tinue in  a state  of  pauperism,  and  a rapid  approach  will  be  made  towards  the  destruction  of 
every  description  of  property. 

I have  the  honour  to  bo,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  W.  Hoare. 

To  John  Revans,  Esq.,  §-c.  $c. 


* I beg  to  remark  that  I have  seen  plans  which  have  appeared  complicated.  In  my  opinion  any  enact- 
ment for  this  purpose  cannot  he  too  simple ; however,  by  obliging  polishes  yearly  to  record  the  number  qi 
aged,  iufirm,  and  widows,  with  the  helpless  families,  they  would  feel  shame  in  not  providing  for  them  when 
so  empowered.  A power  should  also  be  given  to  raise  a fund  in  case  of  sudden  and  unexpected  distress, 
in  the  event  of  a failure  in  the  potato  crops,  See. 
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Suggestions  for  a Poor  Law. 

. , . , , , „ Templetrine  Rectory,  County  Cork,  6th  Jan.  1834. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  heads  of  a system  of  poor-laws  for  the  country  parishes  of 
Ireland  is  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Commissioners : — 

. ket  the  present  value  of  the  land  be  ascertained,  and  a per  centage  assessed  on  that  valua- 
tion. Let  this  per  centage  be  settled,  not  by  vestry,  but,  by  Act  of  Parliament.,  and  let  it 
amount  to,  suppose  five  per  cent,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Let  the 
several  districts  of  administration  be  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  let  the 
amount  arising  from  their  per  centage  be  under  the  management  of  a committee,  consisting  of 
the  magistrates  and  clergymen  of  those  districts,  who  should  possess  a power  of  adding  to 
their  number  other  respectable  and  intelligent  residents,  so  that  the  number  added  should 
never  exceed  the  number  of  magistrates.  Let  the  committee  have  full  power  to  dispose  of 
the  funds  collected,  iree  from  any  control,  with  the  exception  of  being  obliged  to  show  annually 
to  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that  the  expenditure  incurred  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  district. 

The  following  arc  a few  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan: — 

1.  In  case  the  occupying  tenant  pays  in  rent  the  full  valuation  of  the  land,  he  is  then 
considered  free  from  taxation.  The  profit  ot  the  middle-man  and  the  head-rent  only  are  liable. 

2.  Nothing  is  left  to  a country  vestry,  who  would,  I fear,  however  constituted,  be  liable  to 
undue  influence  in  either  assessing  too  much  or  too  little ; whereas  no  discretion  is  left  them 
by  the  present  plan,  the  amount  being  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

_ 3.  No  sturdy  beggar  or  idle  labourer  can  insist  on  obtaining  relief,  a discretionary  power, 
without  appeal,  either  to  afford  or  withhold  it  being  lodged  with  die  committee. 

4.  The  committee  may  employ  the  unengaged  labourers  of  their  district  in  making  and 
repairing  roads,  and  thus  a large  proportion  of  the  county  rate  will  be  saved. 

5.  By  the  various  improvements  that  would  necessarily  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
regular  annual  expenditure  of  such  a sum  as  the  assessment  would  produce,  the  interests  of 
the  occupying  farmers  would  be  increased;  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  support  of  the 
present  wandering  poor,  which  presses  most  heavily  upon  their  resources;  comfortable  cot- 
tages for  the  labouring  classes  would  bo  erected,  and  the  value  of  the  estates  to  the  landlords 
greatly  advanced. 

6.  Emigration  might  be  encouraged  upon  a large  scale. 

7.  In  a few  years  a much  smaller  assessment  would  be  sufficient. 

The  rental  of  my  parish,  Templetrine,  amounts  to  about  £4,000  per  annum.  Suppose  by 
taxation  of  all  lay  and  clerical  incomes  we  obtain  a sum  of  £200  per  annum.  By  a judicious 
expenditure  of  this  sum  annually,  I maintain  that  in  10  veara  one-fourth  part  of  this  sum  would 
suffice.  The  poor  would  be  all  comfortable,  supplied  with  beds  and  bed-clothes,  and  in  no 
danger  from  famine.  We  can  never  expect  to  have  a peaceable  and  loyal  peasantry  until 
they  feel  that  they  have  some  stake  in  the  country’s  prosperity,  and  that  their  wants  excite  the 
attention  and  commiseration  of  the  Government.  They,  I fear,  in  too  many  instances,  at  pre- 
sent conceive  that  they  cannot,  possibly  be  worse  off,  and  are,  consequently,  ready  to  engage  in 
any  plan,  however  absurd  or  dangerous,  for  the  chance  of  bettering  their  condition.  I could 
say  much  on  this  subject,  but  refrain  at  present.  I have  only  to  add  that  I am  prepared  to 
show  how  the  plan  would  work,  and  to  prove  that  the  state  of  the  country  requires  something 
of  the  kind.  John  Rogerson  Cotter, 

Rector  of  Templetrine,  Diocese  of  Cork. 


Suggestion  of  a Remedy  for  occasional  Distress. 

Gentlemen,  Curragh,  Adare,  25th  Jan.,  1834. 

I beg  permission,  as  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  your  Inquiry,  to  submit  to 
you  what  I consider  a practicable  remedy  for  the  occasional  distress  with  which  the  poorer 
classes  of  Ireland  have  been  afflicted,  during  seasons  when  the  harvest  has  been  deficient,  or 
epidemic  disease  prevalent. 

My  plan  introduces  no  new  principle,  but  applies  what  is  already  in  operation, — the 
power  in  grand  juries  to  present  in  aid  of  dispensaries,  and  in  magistrates  to  order  the  repair 
of  sudden  damage  to  public  works.  Grand  juries  are  empowered  to  grant  a sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  to  dispensaries,  or  to  double  that  amount  if  a fever  hospital  be  attached  to 
them.  Magistrates  may  order  repairs  to  bridges,  guard  walls,  &c.,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  £10. 

By  similar  means,  I conceive,  local  distress  may  be  mitigated,  without  introducing  a perma- 
nent assessment  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  and  profligate. 

The  wealthy  classes  in  this  country  have  never  withheld  relief  when  fairly  required.  Even 
Were  better  motives  wanting,  a sense  of  interest  will  prompt  men  of  property  to  arrest  star- 
vation, or  stop  the  progress  of  infection.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  of  such  calamities  would 
be  met  by  charitable  subscriptions ; but  these  are  seldom  sufficient,  and  to  be  effectual  must 
he  immediate. 

I would  suggest  that  subscribers,  for  the  relief  of  such  extended  distress,  may  be  authorized 
to  form  district  committees,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  magistrates  resident 
therein ; who,  on  payment  of  the  subscriptions  to  a local  treasurer,  and  lodgment  with  the 
county  treasurer,  may  be  entitled  to  draw  on  the.  latter  for  double  the  amount  so  lodged,  and 
apply  the  fund  so  enlarged  to  the  relief  of  their  district. 

Thus  the  amount  of  the  subscription  would  be  the  measure  of  the  necessity;  and  the  ex- 
penditure ought  subsequently  to  be  accounted  for  before  competent  authority. 

App.  (C.)  Part  II.  « 


Appendix  (C.) 
Part  II. 


Communications. 


Rev.  John  R.  Cotter. 


Sir  Aubrey  cle  Vero, 
Bart. 
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The  treasurer  of  the  county  might  bo  enabled  to  obtain  cash  for  county  bonds  at  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  paying  3 per  cent,  interest;  to  bo  repaid  out  of  the  growing  produce  of  the  grand 
jury  cess,  and,  finally,  by  a special  presentment. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  the  details  would  not  be  very  difficult. 

I have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Aubrey  de  Vere, 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  Sfc.  §c.  Deputy  Lieutenant,  county  of  Limerick 


Advantages  of  an  improved  System  of  Husbandry. 

January  1834. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  requests  the  Commissioners  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  of  the  7,000 
statute  acres  comprised  in  the  parish  of  Aglisli,  8G0  acres  are  specified  in  the  annexed  return 
as  being  in  a state  of  waste,  a fact  not  attributable  in.  the  least.,  he  conceives,  to  any  deficiency 
in  the  soil  itself,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  to  afford  an  ample  profit  upon  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  but  arising  partly  from  the  want  of  capital  and  partly  from  the  want  of  information 
and  enterprise  amongst  the  occupying  tenantry,  who,  limiting  too  frequently  their  tillage  to 
as  much  land  as  they  calculate  will  pay  their  rent  and  keep  their  families  for  the  year°  are 
satisfied  to  leave  the  rest  of  their  farms  very  nearly  in  a state  of  nature,  deriving  little  or  no 
profit  therefrom  except  such  as  the  few  cattle  which  pick  up  a precarious  subsistence  in  then- 
neglected  fields  may  be  supposed  to  yield.  This  apathy  of  the  occupier,  where  a middle-man 
intervenes  between  him  and  the  head  landlord,  may  be  easily  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  doubts  he  is  led  to  entertain  respecting  the  stability  of  his  tenure ; but  even  where  no  such 
causes  exist  for  a want  of  confidence  between  the  proprietor  and  his  tenant,  the  latter,  from 
long  habit  and  ignorance  of  his  real  interests,  is  with  great  difficulty  induced,  when  possessed 
of  the  means,  to  expend  upon  his  farm  anything  beyond  the  capital  which  he  expects  with  its 
interest  will  be  reimbursed  him  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  sale  of  the  crops  which  he 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  raising ; and  with  these  views  ho  generally  prefers  hoarding  his 
savings  in  the  house  to  investing  any  portion  of  them  in  reclaiming  those  parts  of  his  farm 
which  I have  already  referred  to  as  lying  nearly  in  a state  of  waste.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  land  does  not  afford  to  the  labouring  population  a third  part 
of  the  employment  which  it  would  if  cultivated  in  its  full  extent  and  on  a better  system.  The 
value  of  green  crops  as  a means  of  refreshing  the  soil,  and  of  contracting  the  extent  of  pasture 
ground,  at  the  same  time  that  they  enable  the  farmer  to  add  to  the  number  of  Ins  stock  and 
thereby  to  raise  an  increased  quantity  of  manure,  is  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  understood ; but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a proper,  instead  of  the  present  inefficient  system  of  husbandry 
were  to  prevail  amongst  tile  farmers  of  the  parish  generally,  the  demand  for  would  speedily 
exceed  the  supply  of  labour,  in  nearly  as  great  a proportion  as,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 


Recommendation  of  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands. 

Sir,  Loughrca,  9 th  November,  1823. 

As  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland  seem  anxious  to  obtain  every  information  that  might  tend  to  ameliorate  their  sad  con- 
dition, in  addition  to  the  answers  given  to  the  queries,  I beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestions : — 

As  the  want  of  employment  is  in  a great  measure  the  cause  of  the  poverty  and  misery  to 
which  the  Irish  poor  are  reduced,  much  could  bo  effected  both  to  improve  the  country  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  by  the  proprietors  of 
waste  lands  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  what  many  of  our  legislators  call  an  overgrown 
population,  they  would  be  willing  to  grant  large  sums  to  encourage  emigration ; if  Irishmen 
got  some  encouragement  at  home,  they  would  prefer  remaini  ng  in  the  land  of  their  birth  sooner 
than  expose  themselves  to  many  dangers  and  uncertainties  by  setting  off  to  clear  lands  in  the 
American  wildernesses.  The  proprietors  of  waste  lands  will  not  grant  reasonable  tenures  to 
those  who  would  willingly  undertake  the  work  of  improvement,  but  who  very  naturally  say,  If 
by  labour  and  much  expense  wo  cultivate  these  waste  lands  without  or  with  a short  lease,  when 
brought  to  a state  that  might  in  some  degreo  remunerate  us,  wo  are  ordered  cither  to  quit  or 
pay  perhaps  an  unreasonable  rent.  To  obviate  this  bar  to  improvement,  and  to  induce  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  vast  tracts  of  country,  that  for  ceuturies  have  remained  in  an  uncultivated  state, 
to  grant  long  leases,  let  the  Government,  by  way  of  experiment,  grant  premiums  to  those  who 
enter  into  their  views ; first  on  a limited  scale,  by  giving  ] 0 acres  of  these  bogs  or  mountains 
to  sober  and  industrious  families,  who  might  be  recommended  by  their  respective  clergy. 
Let  engineers  bo  sent  to  plan  roads  and  point  out  levels  for  draining  bogs,  if  necessary ; let 
a law  be  passed  to  enable  proprietors,  who  may  be  under  restrictions,  to  make  long  leases, — in 
the  beginning  for  very  small  rents,  after  a certain  number  of  years  said  rent  to  be  increased 
according  to  a valuation  made  by  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty.  Then,  indeed, 
the  work  of  improvement  would  rapidly  advance,  thousands  would  get  employment,  industry 
would  be  encouraged,  and  the  necessity  of  poor-laws  superseded,  or  at  least  confined  to  a limited 
scale;  disloyalty  and  insurrections  would  soon  be  banished  out  of  Ireland,  as  the  people 
would  naturally  feel  attachment  to  a parental,  a fostering  Government,  which  sympathized  with 
them  in  their  distress,  and  were  anxious  to  relieve  them. 

I hope  the  Commissioners  will  excuse  the  liberty  I take  in  thus  expressing  my  sentiments 
on  a subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

To  John  Revans,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners.  X Thomas  Coen.  * 
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Recommendation  of  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands. 

Respected  Friends,  Youghal,  28 th  of  12 tk  Month , 1833. 

I hand  herewith  the  queries  sent  me,  with  answers  the  most  correct  I can  give  ; I hope  they 
have  not  heen  too  long  delayed.  I mean,  also,  to  annex  a few  additional  remarks  which  have 
occurred;  and  as  I suppose  it  will  be  expected  that  in  making  up  your  Report  you  will  dis- 
tinctly mention  what  you  will  recommend  to  be  done  by  legislative  enactment  for  our  poor,  I 
incline  to  mention,  that  being  in  England  about  seven  months  since,  I was  requested  by  a par- 
ticular friend  there  to  give  him  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  I wrote  to  him  soon  after  my  return, 
and  having  the  copy  of  the  letter  by  me,  I now  give  you  the  following,  being  the  substance  of 
it ; first  remarking  that  the  Tithe  Composition  Bill  has  since  passed,  and  though  this  may 
mitigate  the  evils,  it  does  not  remove  them,  there  being  such  a rooted  aversion  in  my  country- 
men to  the  system  and  to  contributing  to  the  support  of  any  religious  establishment  but  their 
own,  that  the  sooner  it  is  completely  removed  I believe  the  better,  not  only  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  but.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  as  I conceive  that  this  would  give  such  a stimulus 
to  agriculture  as  would  very  much  increase  employment,  and  therefore  tend  very  considerably 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  our  poor : this  was  the  first  part  of  my  letter.  From  these  remarks 
it  may  be  evident  that  my  ideas  are  to  find  them  in  employment,  and  this  is  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  essential  matter  in  the  first  place  to  provide ; and  is  not  this  the  duty  of 
Government  in  some  way  to  do?  The  Irish  are  generous,  and  if  they  had  but  employment 
would  in  most  cases  provide  for  their  poor. 

I I may  be  said,  how  is  employment  to  be  found  ? Remove  all  imposts  that  are  impediments  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  encourage  all  useful  public  works  which  may  give  temporary  but 
valuable  employment ; some  I could  mention,  but  this  is  not  so  much  my  present  object  as 
to  point  out  what  may  be  of  more  permanent  benefit.  This  I conceive  to  be  inclosing  and 
tilling  or  planting  all  our  waste  lands,  which  I believe  might  give  employment  to  every  idle 
hand  in  the  nation.  Acts  of  Parliament  are  passed  to  make  roads,  canals,  railways,  &c..,  for 
which  purposes  private  property  is  infringed ; in  cities,  for  widening  streets,  & c.,  even  the 
entire  establishment  of  families  is  taken  from  them.  Why,  then,  should  any  difficulty  occur 
in  taking  a few  hundred  or  a few  thousand  acres  of  unreclaimed  ground  from  those  who  possess 
much  more,  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  tranquillity  of  a nation,  and  to  find  the  people  in  food  ? 

I do  not  consider  that  any  difficulty  should  exist  on  that  head.  I would,  therefore,  propose 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  passed,  stating  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  find  employment  for 
those  who  are  in  want,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  enclosing  and  reclaiming  of  the  waste 
lands  in  Ireland,  whether  mountain  or  bog ; that  if  the  proprietors  of  such  ground  do  not 
within  two  years  inclose  the  same,  and  within  four  years  drain  and  cultivate,  or  plant  the 
entire,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  person  to  take  lots  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than 
100  acres  thereof,  and  if  the  owners  and  the  party  do  not,  within  three  months  after  the  same 
has  been  marked  out,  agree  on  the  terms,  that  it  shall  be  valued  by  three  arbitrators,  and  the 
purchase-money  'paid  instanter ; but  if  the  purchaser  does  not  completely  and  properly  inclose 
the  same  within  12  months,  and  till  and  cultivate,  or  plant  with  forest  trees,  at  least  one- 
fourth  part  each  successive  year,  so  as  that  the  entire  shall  be  reclaimed  or  planted  within  four 
years,  that  he  forfeits  to  the  former  owner  all  his  right ; and  if  this  owner  does  not,  within  12 
months,  after,  complete  the  inclosing  and  tilling,  that  any  other  person  may  take  it,  as  is  first 
specified,  and  so  on  continually,  until  all  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  and  improved.  I 
believe  that  such  a system  would  prove  of  great  national  advantage,  and  would  raise  up  a 
description  which  is  much  wanted  in  this  country,  that  is,  those  in  lower  or  middle  life,  who 
would  have  a stake  in  the  country ; and  this  would  probably  do  more  to  tranquillize  it  and 
attach  the  people  to  the  Government  than  any  other  system  yet  proposed. 

I have  already  stated  reasons  why  the  right  of  private  property  should  not  prevent  this 
plan  : the  occasion  is  urgent.  Can  it  be  right  to  have  thousands  of  persons,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  whilst  absentees  hold  large  tracts  of  unreclaimed 
ground,  and  will  neither  improve  it  themselves  nor  give  it  to  those  who  would  do  so  on  fair 
terms  ? The  proposed  plan  merely  obliges  them  either  to  improve  their  own  property  and 
employ  the  people,  or  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  value  to  those  who  would  do  so.  And  would 
not.  this  be  much  better  than  to  tax  the  country  for  the  support  of  the  poor  willing  labourer,  as 
it  must  be  very  injurious  and  demoralizing  to  support  by  charity  those  who  are  able  to  work  ? 
Yet.  something  is  necessary  to  be  done ; for  to  have  any  portion  of  the  community  suffering  real 
want  in  a country  professedly  Christian  can  scarcely  be  consistent  therewith. 

In  dividing  the  ground  the  fences  should  be  made  straight,  and  as  much  as  could  be  at  right 
angles  with  the  public  roads ; and  if  any  part  was  left,  so  as  not  to  have  a suitable  road  or 
passage  to  it,  the  proprietor  should  have  the  right  of  making  the  best  and  shortest  line,  paying 
the  occupiers  for  their  improvements  on  such  part  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take.  Property 
under  settlement  should  not  prevent  a good  title  in  perpetuity  being  given,  but  in  such  cases 
provision  might  be  made  to  have  the  purchase-money  lodged  in  the  public  funds,  under  the 
same  trust  as  the  lands  were. 

Something  may  be  wanted,  in  addition,  for  the  support  of  the  sick,  infirm,  and  aged.  Perhaps 
a plan  for  the  support  of  mendicity  establishments  would  answer,  by  requiring  county  present- 
ments to  the  amount  which  may  be  raised  in  private  subscriptions,  as  in  the  case  of  fever  hos- 
pitals. This,  in  place  of  checking,  would  encourage  benevolence ; and  managing  committees, 
having  their  own  money  to  expend,  may  be  more  attentive  and  economical  than  if  the  entire 
were  considered  to  be  public  money.  But  I fear  that  if  any  power  be  vested,  even  in  com- 
mittees, commissioners,  or  overseers,  to  distribute  money  and  raise  it  in  any  way  by  taxation, 
alone,  that  much  extravagance  and  abuse  may  creep  in,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  poor 
laws,  &c.  Powers  to  erect  a range  of  almshouses  in  every  parish,  in  connexion  with  a men- 
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dicity  establishment,  where  the  aged,  infirm,  and  those  unable  to  work  could  be  placed,  and 
fed  from  the  one  establishment,  to  be  supported  as  above  by  private  subscriptions,  assisted  by 
county  grants,  may  be  worth  considering;  but  any  gratuitous  gifts  of  money  to  the  poor,  in 
their  own  houses,  1 think  would  be,  at  least,  a very  doubtful  good,  and  perhaps  a positive  injury. 

I hope  that  I have  not  troubled  you  with  too  many  and  too  long  remarks,  but  feeling  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  I thought  I would  take  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  you ; 
and  with  sincere  desires  that  your  labours  may  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  without  the 
evils  that  many  fear  from  any  enactment  lor  our  poor, 

I am  your  assured  Friend, 

Abraham  Fisher. 


Plan  of  Colonies  for  the  Improvement  of  Ireland. 

1.  That  commissioners  he  appointed  for  its  duo  execution. 

2.  That  lots  of  waste  lands,  consisting  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres,  be  purchased  in  fee. 

3.  That  a chief  governor  shall  be  appointed,  without  salary,  to  each  lot ; but  a small  com- 
fortable house  in  the  centre  of  each  lot,  with  50  acres  attached. 

4.  That  the  remainder  of  said  lot  shall  be  divided  into  lots  of  five  acres  each,  either  with 
stone  walls  or  drains,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  shall  require. 

5.  That  the  said  lots  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  tithe  or  cess,  except  what  might  be 
thought  by  the  governor  and  a jury  of  the  colony  for  their  own  benefit. 

6.  That  contributions  for  such  purposes  may  bo  paid,  cither  in  money  or  labour,  by  the 
persons  on  whom  they  shall  be  chargeable. 

7.  That  a jury  shall  direct  what  public  ways  shall  be  laid  out  through  the  colony,  and  at 
what  expense. 

8.  That  each  colonist  shall,  in  lieu  of  rent,  be  bound  to  work  so  many  days  per  annum  on 
the  50  acres  reserved  for  the  governor. 

9.  That  the  governor  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  lot  is  situated,  solely  for  his  probity  and  learning  in  English. 

10. ‘  That  he  shall  be  removable,  by  the  same  authority,  for  misbehaviour  or  incapacity. 

11.  That  each  of  the  colonists  shall  bo  selected  from  such  married  persons  as  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen,  reference  being  always  had  to  their  charac- 
ters for  honesty  and  sobriety. 

12.  That  each  colonist  shall  occupy  his  lot  free  of  all  demand,  except  the  labour  aforesaid, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years ; after  which  time  he  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  5s.  in  the  pound 
of  the  estimated  value  of  his  lot,  till  the  original  purchase  is  paid  off,  when  it  shall  be  his 
estate  in  fee,  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise. 

13.  That  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  by-laws  of  the  colony  shall  forfeit  their  in- 
terest in  the  same,  and  be  removed  by  the  verdict  of  a jury. 

14.  That  there  shall  be  a bell  at  ihe  governor  s house,  which  shall  be  rung  six  times  in  the 
24  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  business  of  the  colony. 

15.  That  there  shall  be  a market-place,  as  central  as  can  be,  which  shall  open  every  day  at 
12  o’clock,  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  all  commodities. 

16.  That  all  civil  disputes  between  colonists  shall  be  summarily  decided  by  the  governor, 
with  a right  of  appeal  to  a jury  of  six,  in  which  the  governor  shall  have  a casting  voice. 

17.  That  the  execution  of  such  verdict  shall  be  committed  to  such  person  or  persons  of  the 
colony  as  the  governor  shall  think  fit. 

18.  That  every  act  of  the  governor  shall  be  signed  by  himself,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  colony. 

19.  That  a jury  shall  consist  of  six  persons,  named  alternately  by  the  parties,  in  which  the 
governor  shall  have  a casting  voice. 

20.  That  all  criminal  cases,  not  capital  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  shall  be  decided  in  like 
manner,  providing  each  party  consent  thereto. 

21.  That  a schoolmaster  and  mistress  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor 
was  elected. 

22.  That  the  said  schoolmaster  and  mistress  shall  each  have  two  lots  of  the  colony,  on 
which  each  colonist  shall  be  obliged  to  work  one  day  in  the  month  for  every  child  of  his 
taught,  such  day  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  master  or  mistress. 

23.  That  a sum  of  money  shall  bo  advanced  by  Government  to  build  houses  for  the 
governor,  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  and  colonists,  at  the  following  rates,  viz.,  £100  for 
the  governor,  £50  for  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  and  £10  for  each  of  the  colonists. 

24.  That  the  said  sums  shall  be  advanced  by  trustees,  who  shall  consist  of  those  persons 
from  whom  the.  ground  was  taken,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen  within  whose  parish 
the  ground  is  situated,  and  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  county ; who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  original  purchase-money  of  the  ground,  and  for  the  money  laid  out  in  buildings 
after  a certain  number  of  yeax-s,  and  have  the  power  to  levy  the  same  off  the  colony  in  any 
manner  they  may  think  fit. 

25.  That  two-thirds  of  the  colonists,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  shall  have  power  to 
make  by-latvs ; and  that  no  such  by-law  shall  be  rescinded  without  the  consent  of  one- 
fourth  more  than  originally  enacted  it. 

Observations  on  the  foregoing  Plan. 

It  is  ascertained  that  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land  which  are  capable 
of  improvement. 

Tiie  proprietors  of  those  lands  receive  little  or  no  advantage  from  them ; hut  they  are  in 
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eluded  in  family  settlements,  and  so  limited  that  they  could  not  be  sold  or  let  for  such  lone 
leases  as  would  promote  the  purpose  in  view,  without  Acts  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  dispose  of  them  m perpetuity;  who,  though  he  might  receive  bat  small  purchase, 
yet  the  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  an  adjacent  industrious  population  would  raise  the 
demand  and  value  oi  his  remaining  adjacent  property 

The  50  acres  reserved  for  the  governor  will,  from  the  constant  labour  expended  on  it,  soon 
become  of  moic  value  than  the  whole  1,000  acres  originally  were. 

. ^ *s  considered  that  five  acres,  with  manual  culture,  will  maintain  a family  on  an  average  of 
six  pea-sons,  and  m some  instances,  by  artificial  feeding,  support  a cow. 

Labour  is  reserved  from  the  colonist  instead  of  money,  because  it  will  best  suit  the  state  of 
bitants^  °*  ^ * C0^0mSt'  aui*  W1*  ^avc  a greater  tendency  to  improve  the  soil  and  its  inha- 

Matters  of  dispute,  both  civil  and  criminal  (except  capital  offences),  are  to  he  decided 
within  the  colony,  to  prevent  time  being  wasted  in  attendance  on  distant  courts,  and  to  keep 
the  colonists  from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  their  morals  would 
become  exposed  to  bad  example.  For  the  same  reason  a daily  market  is  held,  that  the 
colonists  may  be  supplied,  by  mutual  interchange,  with  those  articles  of  necessity  which  they 
may  daily  want;  a mode  of  dealing  more  suited  than  money  to  persons  like  them,  having  no" 
artificial  wants.  ° 


This  institution  being  intended  for  Irishmen  of  all  professions  of  Christianity,  it  is  thought 
that  it  would  best  promote  conciliation  by  having  the  place  of  worship  used  successively  by 
each  religion,  and  that  clergymen  of  both  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  will  be 
found  zealous  to  perform  their  religious  offices,  like  the  first  Christians,  without  fee  or  reward. 

It  is  thought  the  school  should  be  as  much  as  possible  assimilated  to  such  plan. 

It  is  thought  that  the  whole  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  acres,  at  20  years’ 
purchase,  will  not  exceed  £2,000,  and  for  the  buildings  specified  not  above  £1,000. 

On  the  plan  of  repayment  proposed,  which  appears  quite  practicable,  the  sum  advanced  will 
be  repaid  sooner  than  any  money  now  advanced  for  public  purposes,  particularly  that  which 
has  been  advanced  for  churches. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  county  members  should  join  the  trustees  and  others  in  security  for 
repayment ; and  it  is  conceived  that  they  will  he  willing  to  do  so,  as  the  elective  franchise 
belonging  to  near  200  colonists,  which  they  can  command,  will  give  them  a preponderating 
influence  m their  respective  counties.  ° 


Plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Dodioell , Agent  to  Sir  JR.  Gore  Booth,  for  the  Improvement  of  his 
Estate  in  County  Sligo. 

I became  agent,  to  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  in  November  1823,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  acre. 
His  estates  in  Ireland  contain  several  thousand  acres,  forming  two  distinct  properties.  One, 
immediately  connected  with  his  house  and  demesne  of  Lessadell,  runs  in  a direction  nearly 
nine  miles  in  length,  varying  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth ; is  contiguous  to  the  sea,  and 
to  the  mountain  of  Belbulben,  and  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  county  and  market- 
town  of  Sligo.  The  other  estate  is  about  five  miles  long  and  three  broad,  and  is  situate  10 
miles  north  of  Sligo.  It  was  a wild  uncultivated  tract,  principally  used  as  pasture  land,  but 
very  wet  and  unreclaimed.  The  rent-roll  of  both  estates  was  about  £33,000  per  annum,  and 
the  amount  of  arrears  returned  by  the  former  agent  was  £16,000. 

. Nothing  could  exceed  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  tenantry,  living,  for  the  most  part, 
in  wretched  small  cabins,  clustered  together  without  deserving  the  name  of  villages,  and  gene- 
rally occupying  the  best  part  of  the  land  in  common.  Their  agriculture  was  of  the  worst  kind ; 
the  men  were  mostly  employed  in  making  illicit  whisky,  and  the  women  in  scolding  and 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  the  roads  to  their  houses  were  almost  impassable.  ° 

Having  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  localities,  my  first  object  was  to  open  new  roads 
and  repair  the  old  ones,  with  a view  to  a general  improvement  of  the  estates,  and  as  a subject 
for  labour  to  the  tenants,  who  thereby  earned  much  of  the  arrears  that  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  liquidate,  and  about  which  work  they  went  cheerfully  upon  finding  how 
much  it  was  to  benefit  themselves  and  their  holdings.  Many  of  the  defaulting  tenants  left 
the  country  rather  than  so  earn  or  pay  any  portion  of  their  arrears,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  enabled  to  rescue  themselves  from  debt,  and  are  good  tenants  and  comfortable 
in  their  circumstances.  I insisted  upon  and  obtained  the  payment  of  a year’s  rent  within 
every  succeeding  year,  until  each  tenant  of  those  who  remained  on  the  premises  had  satisfied 
his  arrears  by  labour,  and  I got  rid  of  such  as  could  not,  or  would  not,  meet  the  like  demand 
for  rent  and  arrears. 

My  next  step  was  to  divide  the  several  townlands  into  as  many  suitable  holdings  as  there 
were  resident  tenants,  and  to  appoint  sites  for  their  intended  new  houses  upon  each  division, 
so  as  that  every  tenant  should  have  the  use  of  a by-road  access  to  a public  market  road  from 
his  dwelling-house,  without  passing  through  his  neighbour’s  ground,  and  also  to  prevent  dis- 
putes and  loss  of  time,  which  commons  of  any  kind  are  but  too  apt  to  generate;  and,  as  far  as 
was  consistent,  the  worst  part  of  the  ground  in  each  division  was  selected  for  the  future  resi- 
dence, the  better  to  ensure  an  amendment  of  its  condition  or  quality.  Some  difficulty  at  first 
attended  the  changing  of  tenants  from  their  old  to  new  divisions,  which  were  thrown  into  a 
lottery,  after  they  had  been  appraised  by  two  indifferent  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  and 
tickets  were  numbered,  and  marked  with  the  ratable  share  of  the  rent  the  whole  were  liable 
to,  and  which  appropriation- was  assented  to  by  all  concerned  before  the  drawing  commenced; 
but,  on  finding  that  a third  person  would  be  appointed  to  decide  the  value  of  the  lots,  in  cas 
any  one  or  more  were  objected  to  as  being  unjustly  rated,  a reconsideration  of  the  valuation  has 
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rarely  been  demanded.  I likewise  found  it  difficult  to  prevail  on  such  tenants  as  .held  under- 
leases, and  had  subdivided  and  relet  their  premises  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  come  into  mv 
plan  of  every  man  for  himself,  until  they  witnessed  the  advantages  which  the  tenants  at  will 
had  to  boast  of  from  comparative  peace,  comfort,  and  independence;  and  at  present  I have 
the  satisfaction  of  saying,  that  with  the  exception  of  a few  lessee  tenants,  and  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen lessees  who  are  non-resident,  and  have  overstocked  their  farms  with  the  worst  of  all 
stock — too  many  under-tenants — I imagine  there  arc  not  many  estates  in  Connaught  that  bid 
fairer  to  maintain  their  present  rental  to  the  proprietor,  and  suitable  comfort  to  tile  tenants 
than  the  LessadeU  and  Balliutrillich  estates.  It  is  true  that  the  induced  improvements  and 
changes  have  cost  Sir  R.  Coro  Booth  £8,000  of  the  arrears  list,  amounting  to  £ 1 6,000,  which 
my  predecessor  returned;  but  I am  persuaded  Ills  estates  are  worth  £20,000  more  than  they 
were  in  1824.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  principal  outlay  was  in  making  several  miles  of  new  road 
drains,  quickset  fences,  and  in  contributing  certain  materials  to  each  and  every  tenant’s  new 
house,  namely,  lime,  door  and  door-case,  three  windows,  and  timber  for  the  roof,  which,  with 
economy,  may  be  bought  for  £5 ; the  tenant  finding  all  labour  and  workmanship,  which  cost 
about  £6,  and  such  cottage  was  seldom  complete  in  less  than  two  years. 

Sir  R.  G.  Booth  having  proposed  that  his  own  tradesmen  should  roof  and  slate,  at  his  cost 
any  and  all  houses  with  two  stories  that  his  tenants  might  erect  and  he  approve,  has  roofed 
and  slated  eight  such  houses ; but  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  subletting  and  subdividing 
system  has  left  but  few  tenants  who  are  able  to  maintain,  in  any  degree  of  comfort,  more  than 
a three-roomed  thatched  house,  of  one  story  in  height.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  lilcewi.se  supplies  his 
tenants  with  thorn-quicks  for  their  new  fences,  and  with  forest  trees,  when  led  to  believe 
they  would  be  protected,  which  has  as  yet.  been  confined  to  shelter  for  their  houses  and  gardens. 

The  new  fences  and  roads  on  those  estates  luivo  done  much  towards  draining  the  country 
within  their  influence,  and  much  has  also  been  effected  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  and  im- 
proving by  means  of  lime,  limestone  sand,  alluvial  soil,  and  sea  sand  mixed  with  shells,  and 
so  thrown  upon  the  shores;  and  upon  the  wilder  portion  of  the  Ballintrillich  estate  a vast 
improvement  has  been  brought,  about,  at  little  comparative  expense,  by  irrigating  a previously 
drained  bog  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  adjacent  to  a mountain,  from  whence  a stream 
runs  in  summer,  and  floods  in  winter,  through  a long  course  of  limestone  bed. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  three-fourths  of  nil  the  arable  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
and  three  out  of  four  of  its  adjoining  counties,  are  in  groat  need  of  rest  and  rolief  after  years 
upon  successive  years  of  unvaried  t illage,  or  of  more  manure  and  better  farming  than  its  pre- 
sent occupants  can  afford,  and  I am  certain  it  is  mainly  attributable  to  the.  exhausted  state  of 
the  soil  that  the  corn  crops  are  not  half  so  abundant  as  they  would  be  under  moderately  fair 
treatment;  and  I think  it  is  because  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  tiller  and  his  ground  that 
an  outcry  has  been  raised  of  exorbitant  rack-rents  and  heavy  taxes  in  Ireland;  whereas  it  is 
my  firm  belief  founded  on  the  result  of  experience  and  inquiry,  that  the  average  yearly  rent, 
tithe,  and  all  other  cesses  and  rates  to  which  the.  land  is  liable,  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
£1.  5s.  per  statute  acre,  including  idl  arable  and  pasture  acres,  in  the  five  counties  herein- 
before referred  to.  Nevertheless  I am  convinced  that  a considerable  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour  must  take  place  upon  all  the  great  landed  estates  of  the  country,  in  some  such  way 
as  I have  detailed,  before  any  good  change  can  be  accomplished,  though  perhaps  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Sir  II.  G.  Booth’s  case,  which  has,  however,  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions ; and  I am  persuaded  that  a proportionate  and  yet  similar  expenditure  on  behalf  of  any 
landlord,  upon  what  all  land  surveyors  call  the  unprofitable,  or  waste,  or  indifferent  portions 
of  every  estate,  would  yield  similar  satisfaction  to  such  as  I have  herein  recited  and  witnessed. 
But  I conceive  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labour  should  be  mutual  between  the  proprietor 
and  his  tenant ; then  the  latter  will  take  all  the  cave  he  can  of  the  house  which  cost  him  half 
its  worth,  and  will  work  cheerfully  and  constantly  upon  the  land  which  owes  his  labour  a fair 
return,  while  the  landlord  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  a term,  say  of  one  life,  or 
21  years,  to  be  amply  remunerated. 

All  proprietors  who  are  desirous  to  improve  their  estates  liberally  and  with  economy, 
should,  in  my  judgment,  act  upon  a plan,  that  by-roads,  fences,  draining,  and  reclaiming, 
shall  ensure  the  employment  of  their  tenants;  and  by  permitting  each  to  do  the  work  that  may 
fall  to  his  division  of  land,  or  pass  through  it,  attach  himself  thereto  by  his  interest,  paying 
for  all  such  work  by  the  perch,  or  by  tale,  if  it  be  found  necessary  to  use  harrows  or  horse 
power  iu  carrying  reclaiming  materials ; by  which  arrangement  the  same  general  work  may 
be  uniformly  and  simultaneously  going  forward,  and  an  emulation  will  be  caused  among  them 
as  to  who  will  do  his  share  host  and  with  most  expedition,  whereas  an  attempt  to  reclaim 
bog  or  mountain  by  contract  with  a scientific  individual,  or  by  day’s  wages,  would  probably 
cost  more  than  the  fee  of  the  reclaimed  property  would  sell  for.  A proprietor  of  an  estate, 
not  far  from  Sir  11.  G.  Booth’s,  commenced  by  the  means  I last  mentioned,  and  has  expended 
fully  as  much  as  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  has  done  without  one-fifth  of  the  henofit  to  himself  or  his 
tenants. 


Rules  adopted  by  the  Ilolywood  Mendicity  Society. 

1 lie  above  society  was  established  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  industry , affording  relief 
to  the  indigent  inhabitants,  and  checking  and  counteracting  mendicity  in  the  parish.  The 
funds  of  the  society  are  supported  by  annual  subscription,  by  the  entire  collections  in  church, 
partial  collections  from  meeting-houses,  and  charity  sermons  in  the  above  places  of  worship. 

A general  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  to  receive 
and  read  reports,  and  transact  such  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

A sub-committee  also  was  appointed  of  13,  to  meet  every  Sunday  at  two  o’clock,  to  receive 
and  decide  on  applications  for  assistance. 
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It  was  also  appointed  that  the  members  of  the  sub-committee,  in  rotation,  should  be  in- 
spectors for  the  week,  and  attend  the  distribution  of  rations,  and  be  empowered  to  grant  tem- 
porary relief  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Two  persons  in  each  townland  were  appointed  visitors.  Their  duty  was  to  inquire  mi- 
nutely into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townlands,  that  they  might 
receive  such  assistance  as  their  circumstances  required. 

Subscribers  may  recommend  poor  persons  to  the  visitors  for  inspection,  and  the  visitors  to 
report  the  case  to  the  sub -committee,  who  are  to  decide  on  the  application. 

The  rations  distributed  by  the  society  are  potatoes,  meal,  and  coals,  and  money  is  not  to  be 
given  but  as  seldom  as  possible,  it  being  so  liable  to  abuse. 

The  printed  forms  for  “ Industry”  and  “ Rations”  are  to  be  properly  filled;  answers  to  the 
questions  cannot  bo  dispensed  with  with  safety  to  the  establishment,  and  no  recommendation 
but  by  the  printed  forms  shall  be  attended  to. 

Fundamental  Rules. 

1.  That  no  person  who  shall  not  have  been  a resident  within  the  bounds  which  are  con- 
sidered under  the  protection  of  the  institution  for  at  least  two  years,  shall  he  considered  en- 
titled to  aid,  unless  in  cases  of  extraordinary  distress,  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  weekly  in- 
spector, who  may  grant  temporary  relief. 

2.  That  no  family,'  the  father  of  which  is  resident  and  able  to  work,  shall  receive  any  gra- 
tuitous aid,  nor  shall  gratuitous  aid  in  any  case  be  given  to  those  who  have  children  remaining 
idle  that  are  of  an  age  to  contribute  to  their  own  support. 

Regulations  regarding  Inmates. 

To  breakfast  at  nine,  to  dine  at  two,  and  sup  at  seven  o’clock.  Half  a pound  of  meal  and 
half  a pint  of  buttermilk  for  breakfast,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  potatoes  and  half  a pint  of 
buttermilk  for  dinner,  but  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pork  each 
inmate  per  day,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  herrings.  One  pound  of  potatoes  and  half  a 
pint  of  milk  for  supper. 

When  any  inmate  is  sickly  they  receive  seven  pounds  of  meal  and  no  potatoes.  The  same 
quantity  is  given  to  any  old  person  in  the  parish. 

The  doctor  of  the  dispensary  has  a discretionary  power  granted  to  him  by  the  committee 
of  ordering  for  the  sick  any  comfort  he  may  judge  needful  for  their  nourishment ; this  extends 
through  the  parish. 

From  four  rations  of  coals  up  to  seven  rations  of  meal  are  granted  to  single  persons,  but  do 
not  exceed  in  any  case.  It  differs  with  regard  to  families ; gratuitous  aid  must  never  impede 
the  progress  of  industry. 


A Proposal  for  an  improved  Plan  of  Benefiting  the  Poor,  by  inducing  them  to  endeavour  to 
assist  themselves. 

In  the  year  1825  an  institution  was  originated  at  Brighton  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  and.  habits  of  the  poor  of  that  place,  the  result  of  which  has  been  such  as  to  produce 
similar  institutions  in  several  other  places.  A short  account  of  its  origin,  nature,  and  operation, 
will  be  here  given,  as  it  is  thought  that  a like  establishment  might  produce  in  any  parish  in 
Ireland  equal  advantages  to  those  elsewhere  observed.  The  population  of  Brighton  (in- 
cluding an  average  number  of  occasional  visitants)  consisted  in  1825  of  about  40,000  souls, 
spread  over  a large  extent  of  town : besides  the  parish  rates  of  about  £17,000  a-year,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  casual  bounty,  extracted  by  the  poor  from  various  individuals,  there 
were  at  this  period  many  societies  in  the  town  for  benevolent  purposes,  well  supported  and 
in  active  operation,  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  mass  of  want  and  mendicity  appeared 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish. 

A Provident  Society  for  encouraging  habits  of  industry  among  the  poor,  and  securing  them 
a supply  of  fuel,  clothing,  &c.,  had  been  established  in  1820,  but  perhaps  from  some  defect 
in  its  constitution,  or  from  having  given  an  excessive  bounty  upon  the  savings  of  the  poor 
(amounting  to  about  twice  their  contributions),  it  had  become  at  this  time  bankrupt.  The 
attention  of  Mrs.  Fry  (who  occasionally  visited  Brighton,)  was  attracted  to  this  state  of 
things  : her  enlarged  and  truly  Christian  benevolence  was  not  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
societies  of  good  promise  had  sprung  up,  flourished,  and  disappeared ; it  occurred  to  her  that 
some  such  system  as  that  adopted  in  Scotland  for  promoting  education  might  be  applied  to 
charitable  purposes  at  Brighton;  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  other  individuals  apian 
was  devised,  of  combined  effort,  and  division  of  labour,  which  plan,  after  many  improvements, 
has  grown  into  the  institution  about  to  be  described.  The  town  was  first  visited  by  a few 
gentlemen,  who  ascertained  the  residence,  name,  and  condition  of  every  poor  family ; visitors 
were  then  invited  to  afford  their  services,  the  usual  patronage  and  subscriptions  solicited,  and 
officers  appointed  to  conduct  the  labours  of  the  society.  The  town  was  then  divided  into  six 
districts,  which  were  again  subdivided  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  could  be  visitors  ob- 
tained ; a secretary  to  each  district  was  appointed,  and  a central  house  in  each  district  was 
fixed  upon  for  a monthly  meeting  of  the  district  committee,  consisting  of  the  visitors  and 
secretary  of  the  district.  The  duty  of  the  visitors  was  to  go  regularly  once  a-week,  or  oftener, 
through  their  divisions,  to  encourage  the  poor  to  make  small  deposits  of  money  for  their  own 
relief,  whether  towards  rent,  fuel,  or  clothing  ; these  deposits  were  entered  in  the  visitor’s  book 
and  on  a card  left  with  the  depositors,  and  were  returnable  to  the  depositors  in  the  winter 
months  with  a premium  from  the  society,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  visitor,  they  might  be  returned  in  the  summer  months,  but  in  that  case  without 
the  premium ; in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  relief  to  a limited  amount  might  be  given  from 
the  funds  of  the  society  (not  in  money,  but  in  work,  food,  or  clothing)  by  the  particular 
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Appendix  (C.)  visitor,  and  the.  secretary  of  the  district ; but  in  all  ordinary  circumstances,  cases  of  distress 

Tart  II.  Were  to  be  relieved  by  a vote  of  the  district  committee  at  its  monthly  meeting,  always 

— bearing  in  mind  that  relief,  purely  gratuitous,  was,  as  muck  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Communications.  The  divisional  visitors  (by  summons  from  their  secretary)  were  to  meet  in  committee  the 
— ~~  first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  for  the  above  purposes— for  deliberation,  for  transacting  the 

ev.  r.  Daly.  _ p,usines3  0f  the  district,  for  paying  to  the  secretary  (to  be  paid  over  by  him  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  society)  the  moneys  collected,  and  also  to  add  to  the  number  of  visitors.  A general 
committee,  consisting  of  the  several  district  secretaries,  the  vice-presidents,  &c.  &c.,  were  to 
meet,  once  a-quarter,  or  oftencr,  if  necessary,  by  summonses  from  the  general  secretary  of  the 
society,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the.  district,  secretaries  and  of  the  treasurer,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  funds,  and  to  alter  any  by- law  which  might  need  amendment.  A general 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  and  subscribers  to  the  society  was  to  be  held  twice  a-year,  by 
summons  from  the  secretary,  to  receive  a report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  to  appoint 
officers,  and  to  alter  any  general  law. 

This  society  obtained  the  support,  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  inhabitants  of 
Brighton,  its  well  as  of  strangers.  Jlis  Majesty  gave  an  annual  donation  of  £100  to  support 
it,  and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  took  an  active  part  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
The  institution  appeared  to  combine  in  itself  the  following  advantages  : — It  was  calculated  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  not  only  without  any  interruption  of  their  own  exertions, 
or  deterioration  of  their  character,  but  with  a direct  tendency  to  improve  their  habits  as  well 
as  their  condition.  It  was  thought  that  the  premium  on  the  savings  of  the  depositors,  so  ad- 
justed as  to  afford  them  assistance  without  throwing  the  weight  of  their  support  on  the 
'society,  would  encourage  them  in  the  practico  of  frugality,  and  teach  them  the  importance  of 
very  small,  if  habitual,  savings,  and  that,  the  benefit  to  them  was  to  be  estimated  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  increase  to  their  comforts,  hut,  by  the  advantage  they  derived,  by  thus  pur- 
chasing as  it  were,  provident  habits : so  that  a premium  of  £'200  upon  a collection  of  £800 
would  not  merely  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  to  the  extent,  of  £1,000  worth  of  clothes 
and  fuel  distributed  amongst  them,  hut  to  an  extent,  incalculably  greater,  if  estimated  by  the 
improvement  in  their  habits  produced  by  the  saving.  It  was  also  thought,  that  the  frequent 
intercourse  betweon  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  which  the  working 
of  the  system  exacted,  would  produce  beneficial  effects  to  both  parties. 

It  was  found  in  the  workings  of  this  society  that  it  contained  in  itself  the  principle  of  its 
own  continuance.  Each  visitor  aud  secretary  felt,  that  in  the  minute  subdivision  of  labour, 
while  his  share  was  small,  and  easily  performed,  it  was  nevertheless  indispensable  to  the 
general  success  of  the  society.  The  suppression  of  mendicity  and  imposture  was  also  well 
secured,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  benefits  anticipated  were  more 
than  realized.  During  the  last  year  the  number  of  families  visited  was  1,1355,  the  number  of 
depositors  was  1,033,  the  amount,  collected  from  them  in  small  sums  was  £1,009.  7s.  2d. 
(although  the  premium  and  deposits  had  been  reduced  from  Is.  in  4.v.,  to  6 d.  in  4s.;  161  cases 
of  distress  were  examined,  of  which  92  were  relieved,  17  punished  as  impostors,  and  52  re- 
jected as  undeserving. 

The  poor  became  so  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  this  institution  as  to  come  in  frequent 
instances  from  a distance  to  be  admitted  as  depositors  in  places  which  were  regularly  visited ; 
and  as  an  improvement  in  tlio  habits  of  the  poor  was  observed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  this  institution,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  it  a share  at  least  in  the  production  of 
this  amendment.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  in  1825  resident  at  Brighton,  and  though 
he  did  not  participate  in  the  actual  formation  of  the  society,  he  joined  it,  in  its  infancy,  and  he 
is  happy  to  say,  that  alter  a trial  of  three  years,  he  left  it  in  the  full  vigour  of  mature  and 
healthful  exercise ; and  though  not  so  sanguine  as  some  of  its  friends,  who  believe  that  .the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  poor’s  rates  may  be  looked  for  from  such  societies,  he  is  never- 
theless enabled  to  state,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  and  operation  of  this  one, 
that  the  beneficial  effects  were  greater  than  he  could  liavo  ventured  to  anticipate,  and  that  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  well  calculated  for  the  exigencies  of  an  Irish  parish,  in  which  he  con- 
ceives it  might  be  readily  established. 

The  foregoing  plan  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  parish  of  Powerscourt,  county  Wicklow, 
since  1829,  and  has  done  more  good  t.o  the  poor  than  any  system  that  over  was  tried  in  it.  It 
has  encouraged  the  poor  to  help  themselves,  and  has  been  the  means  of  putting  them  in 
possession  of  many  comforts  which  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

Under  our  former  system  of  almsgiving,  it  seemed  to  he  the  object  of  the  poor  to  be  as 
miserable  and  sqiudid  as  possible,  in  order  t.o  extort  alms ; under  this  it  is  the  object  of  the 
poor  to  vie  one  with  the  other  in  comfort,  and  decency  of  appearance. 


Plan  of  Benefiting  the  Poor  jntrsued  in  the  Parish  of  Delgany,  County  Wicklow . 

Rov.  W.  Cleaver.  The  parish  of  Delgany  is  divided  into  12  districts,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  care 
' of  one  or  more  visitors  from  amongst,  the  resident  gentry. 

The  visitors  meet  in  committee  once  a month  at  the  glebe,  and  report  the  state  and  settle 
the  business  oF  their  several  districts. 

Each  visitor  is  required  to  take  an  exact  account  of  his  district,  entered  under  the  following 
heads: — number  of  names  ; number  in  family  at  home,  &c.;  religious  persuasion ; residence; 
means  of  support  (including  provisions,  live  stock,  trade,  or  employment) ; rent ; state  ot 
house ; lodgers ; children  attending  school ; number  in  family  able  to  read ; and  occasional 
remarks : space  being  left  for  any  subsequent  alterations  which  may  be  called  for.  A map, 
containing  every  cabin  in  the  district,  accompanies  each  visitor’s  report,  and  the  houses  are 
numbered  according  to  their  relative  situations. 
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The  duty  of  the  visitor  is  to  keep  up  a kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor  of  his  district;  to 
acquaint  himself  with  their  characters  and  circumstances  as  much  as  possible,  through  the 
opportunities  for  observation  afforded  by  frequent  personal  visits  (avoiding  generally  such 
inquiries  into  their  wants  as  might  raise  expectations  of  pecuniary  assistance,  that  he  may  be 
received  among  them  as  a friend,  rather  than  an  almoner ) ; to  encourage  them  to  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  industry ; to  assist  in  furnishing  them  with  work,  and  to  see  that  their  children  . 
attend  school,  and  occasionally  examine  into  their  progress  : in  a word,  to  endeavour  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  regard,  and  to  make  his  visits  useful  to  them. 

A large  proportion  of  the  parish  fund  is  distributed  in  pensions  to  poor  destitute  widows,  or 
old  men  past,  labour,  whose  families  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  them.  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness relief  is  given  in  meal,  bread,  meat,  firing,  &c.,  at  the.  discretion  of  the  visitor,  (who  has 
the  disposal  of  all  the  money  appropriated  to  his  district,  subject,  however,  to  certain  rules  and 
restrictions,)  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dispensary  physician.  This  relief  is  continued 
to  the  sick  person  as  long  as  the  case  absolutely  requires  it. 

In  the  distribution  of  gratuitous  relief  the  visitor  is  to  confine  himself  almost  entirely  to 
these  three  classes  of  objects, — destitute  widows,  the  old,  and  the  sick.  Large  industrious 
families,  whose  means  are  .scanty,  may  be  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  clothing,  &c.,  by  giving 
or  advancing  half  or  a part  of  the  sum  required ; but  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  earning 
for  themselves  should  always  be  the  main  object. 

Coals  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  fund.  They  are  sold  out  to  the  poor  at 
cost  price ; but  in  times  of  peculiar  distress  and  sickness,  or  to  destitute  individuals,  the 
visitors  are  allowed  to  send  orders  for  them  to  be  delivered  gratis,  or  at  half  price.  There  are 
occasional  demands  upon  the  funds  also  for  repairs  of  cabins,  thatching,  &c.,  seed  potatoes  for 
destitute  families  in  spring,  and  sometimes  to  provide  lodging  for  poor  widows. 

The  visitors  are  required  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  relief  distributed  in  their  respective 
districts  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  fund,  specifying  whether  in  clothing,  food,  or  provisions, 
&c.,  with  the  names  of  the  individuals  relieved,  and  to  lay  their  monthly  returns  before  each 
committee,  when  the  entry  is  made  in  the  parish  general  account-book,  and  they  receive  from 
the  fund  to  the  amount  of  what  they  may  have  advanced  or  may  further  desire,  provided,  on  a 
comparison  of  cases,  the  demand  can  be  fairly  answered. 

A general  entry-book  is  kept  at.  the  glebe,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  clothing  distributed 
in  the  different  districts  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  fund,  specifying  each  article,  its  value, 
whether  paid  for  in  part  or  otherwise,  to  whom  given,  and  when. 

Note. — It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  some  of  the  districts  are  provided  for  out  of  the 
private  means  of  those  who  have  taken  charge  of  them,  and  all  derive  much  or  some  assistance 
from  the  like  sources. 

' Delgany  Workroom. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  supply  the  poor  of  the  parish  as  generally  as  possible 
with  work,  and  to  enable  them  to  purchase  articles  of  clothing  at.  as  low  a price  as  can  be 
afforded  without  loss  on  the  sale. 

On  an  average  from  40  to  50  families  are  employed  in  the  hemp  department,  and  about 
20  in  needlework,  throughout  the  year. 

The  sale  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  last  three  years : — 


1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Made  up  bij  the  Poor  of  the  Parish. 

461 

4S6  ■ 

• 414 

Shifts 

231 

330 

250 

66 

67 

98 

76 

103 

65 

Bedgowns 

27 

11 

40 

Caps 

Manufactured  by  the  Poor  of  the  Parish. 

47 

198 

222 

205 

119 

97 

113 

292  yards 

342  vards 

560  yards 

623  ,, 

634  ,, 

J iiirn" 

131.  ,, 

7,733  !'. 

11,489  f. 

13,293  f. 

Pairs  of  sheets • • • 

74 

£.  .9.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Amount  of  goods  sold  . . . 

397  5 10 

473  12  1 

561  7 6 

Paid  for  work 

113  6 0 

152  15  8 

145  4 5 

The  institution  is  supported  at  the'  expense  of  an  individual.  This  expense  is  limited,  how- 
ever,  to  the  capital  originally  advanced,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and  a few  extras. 
The- worlt  is  doneby  the- poor*  at  their  own- houses^ 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND.  45  c Addenda, 

To  the  Parishioners  of  Delgany.  Appendix  (C.) 

Premiums  for  Cleanliness  and  Neatness  in  Houses  and  Families.  *>art 

Please  to  take  Notice  that  Premiums  will  be  given  on  the  22d  of  October  next,  to  ap-  Communications. 

proved  Candidates,  for  attention  to  the  following  Rules : — 

RULES.  Rev.W.  Cleaver. 

The  house  of  every  candidate  must  have  a door  in  good  repair,  a window  made  to  open, 
and  the  chimney  well  built  and  plastered,  and  made  to  draw  the  smoke.  It  must  be  kept 
well  whitewashed,  or  coloured,  outside  and  inside,  and  the  roof  must  be  thatched  or  slated, 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  bedsteads  must  be  raised  above  the  floor,  and  kept  in  good 
repair. 

Every  part  of  the  house  is  to  be  kept  constantly  swept  and  clean,  and  the  furniture  neat 
and  orderly ; the  earthen  floor  in  good  repair  and  level.  (A  wcll-macle  lime  floor  will  have  a 
preference.) 

The  windows  of  the  house  are  to  be  opened  daily,  and  the  glass  of  them  kept  clean  and 
whole.  The  bedding  must  be  frequently  taken  out  and  aired.  The  furniture  of  the  beds 
must  also  ho  of  a proper  description,  and  kept  clean  and  neat. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  house  is  to  be  made  level,  and  to  be  swept  evei-y  day.  The 
sweeping  is  to  he  removed  immediately  to  the  manure  heap,  which  must  be  made  at  the  back 
of  the  house  wherever  there  is  space  for  it.;  and,  where  there,  is  not,  it  must  be  kept  as  distant 
as  possible,  from  the  door.  No  water  is  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  door,  but  carried  to  the 
manure  heap,  which  should  be  made  in  such  a form  as  to  retain  it.  No  stagnant  water  must 
be  left  near  the  house.  Pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle,  must  have  proper  places  made  for  them,  and 
the  pigs  and  cattle  must  never  be  allowed  in  the  house.  Hen-houses  should  be  built,  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  by  those  who  keep  poultry. 

The  clothes  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  however  coarse  or  old,  are.  to  be  kept,  mended, 
and  their  persons  neat  and  clean.  , 

N.  B.  In  any  case  where  the  above  rules  are  not  strictly  complied  with  the  candidate’s 
name  will  be  struck  off  the  list  after  the  inspector’s  second  visit. 

The  candidates  for  premiums  will  be  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 

Classes. 

1st  Class — 1st.  Division,  widows  with  families,  having  a house,  and  not  more  than  two  acres 
of  land. 

2d  Division,  widows  without  families,  or  single  women  having  ditto,  and  not  more 
than  one  acre. 

2d  Class — 1st  Division,  labourers  with  families,  having  ditto,  and  qot.  more  than  one  acre. 

2d  Division,  labourers  with  families,  having  ditto,  and  not  more  than  one  acre. 

3d  Class — Labourers  with  families,  having  a house,  and  not  more  than  three  acres. 

4th  Class — Tradesmen  not  employing  journeymen. 

Premiums. 

The  premiums  will  be  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 


IN  THE  FIRST  CLASS — FIRST  DIVISION. 


To  the  best  (to  be  laid  out  in 

clothing,  furniture,  or 

stock),  to  the  amount  of 

£2 

0 

0 

To  the  second 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

10 

0 

To  the  third 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

15 

0 

To  the  fourth 

do. 

do. 

do. 

0 

10 

0 

IN  THE  SECOND  DIVISION. 

To  the  best  (to  be  laid  out  in  clothing,  furniture,  oi 

• stock),  to  the  amount  of 

1 

0 

0 

To  the  second 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 

0 

15 

0 

To  the  third 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 

0 

10 

0 

IN  THE  SECOND  CLASS — FIRST  DIVISION. 

To  the  best  (to 

he  laid  out.  in 

clothing,  furniture,  or 

stock),  to  the  amount  of 

2 

0 

0 

To  the  second 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 

1 

10 

0 

To  the  third 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 

0 

15 

0 

To  the  fourth 

do. 

do. 

do.  . 

0 

10 

0 

In  the  second  division  the  same  number  of  premiums  will  be  given  to  the  same  amount. 

IN  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

To  the  best  (to  be  laid  out  in  clothing,  furniture,  or  stock),  to  the  amount  of  1 10  0 
To  the  second  do.  do.  do.  . .10  0 

To  the  third  do.  do.  do.  . 0 15  0 

IN  THE  FOURTH  CLASS. 

To  the  best,  to  the  amount  of  . . . . . 1 10  0 

To  the  second  . . . . • • .10  0 

To  the  third  . . . . . . . . 0 15  0 

Any  successful  candidate  who  has  a garden  neatly  kept  and  fenced,  with  a crop  of  any  ve- 
getables besides  potatoes,  will  receive  an  additional  premium  of  from  3j.  to  7s.,  according  to  the 
size  of  his  garden. 

Any  successful  candidate  who  has  reared  a stock  of  bees  will  also  receive  an  additional 
premium  of  5s. 

Those  who  have  received  premiums  in  former  years  will  be  permitted  to  stand  again,  but 
more  will,  of  course,  be  required  of  them  than  of  others. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  be  candidates  for  premiums  are  to  leave  their  names  at  the  Delgany 
Work-room  on  or  before  the  20th  of  December. 

Delgany,  1832. 
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